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The  progresfl  of  the  Beformltian  in  the  Church  hac  bcon  traced,  through  the 
■necessive  ages,  bam  f he  middle  of  the  third  to  the  close  of  the  fifteentli  cen* 
tury.    We  have  aeeo  that  glimmerinf  light  which  bum  upon  the  benighted 
world,  at  a  period  when  the  Church,  cormpled  b^  the  introductioii  of  Pagan 
htes,  and  debased  by  the  Bjnritnal  ambition  of  its  rulersi  had  but  just  commenced 
a  long  reign  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  shedding  its  feeble  rays  around  the 
capital  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  appearing  with  a  more  diffuse  lustre  in  the 
obscure  and  distaot  provinces  of  the  East    Although  at  times  indistinct  and 
dim,  through  the  dark  clouds  which  covered  the  entire  oope  of  heaven,  it  arose 
with  renewed  bri^^itiiees,  and  returning  in  its  westward  course,  was  again  visi- 
ble, bat  with  a  meriifian  splendor,  to  the  still  benighted  nations  of  Europe.    We 
have  traced  tiie  rise  and  progress  (o  nnivoml  dominion,  of  that  spiritual  poten? 
tatc  who,  from  the  humble  statiao  of  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church,  "^  exalted  his 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  who  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  ascend  above  the 
hcightsoftheclouds,  I  willbelikethe  Most  High."    Wo  are  now  to  behold 
the  pomp  of  him  "  who  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  shook  the  kingdoms,  who 
made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,"  brought 
down  from  its  proud  elevation,  and  shorn  of  its  grandeur. 

The  conflict  of  antagonist  principles,  of  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  and  of  civil 
vid  religious  liberty  on  the  other,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation.  The  moral  and  physical  power  of  Christaiufom  sustained  the 
aggressions  and  usurpations  of  the  Hierarchy,  while  the  force  of  Truth  alone 
shielded  its  victims  from  destruction,  and  bore  them  trinmphant  through  the 
struggle. 

The  celebrated  Italian  statesman  and  philosopher,  Niccdo  MachiaveDi,  re- 
marked, at  the  close  of  the  fifloenth  century,  that  "  the  greatest  prognostic  of 
the  approaching  ruin  of  Chnstianitj  is,  to  see  that  the  nearer  people  are  to 
Rome,  which  is  the  capital  of  Christianity,  the  less  devotion  they  have.  The 
scandalous  escamples,  and  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  have  occasioned 
Italy  to  lose  entirely  every  principle  of  piety,  and  every  sentiment  of  religion* 
The  rest  of  us  Italians,"  he  says,  **  have  therefore  this  first  obligation  to  the  Church 
and  the  priests,  for  having  become  impioos  and  profligate."  From  their  prox- 
imity to  the  seat  of  corruption  and  vice,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  had  become 
either  Popish  idolaters  or  atheists-^ey  either  adoied  the  "  Lady  of  Loretto,'^ 
or  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason*'— either  acknowledged  the  tutelary  guardianship  of 
saints,  or  denied  a  superintending  Providence.  Such  was  the  system  of  the 
Papal  mythology,  the  Polytheiam  of  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
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century — a  system  which  the  pontifilii  for  ages  before  had  been  skillfully  con- 
structing, and  which  they  had  but  too  firmly  associated  with  the  political  and 
religious  institutions  of  Europe. 

This  system  was  arraj'ed  not  only  against  the  theology  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, but  against  the  intellectual  improvements  of  the  age.  The  Inquisitors  of 
Cologne  obtained  an  imperial  edict  for  the  destmction  of  Hebrew  books.  "  Re- 
ligion is  undone,"  said  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, "  if  the  general  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  be  permitted."  "  A  new  language,"  said  a  mendicant  monk, 
'*  has  been  invented,  whichis  called  Greek ;  guard  carefully  against  it,  it  is  the 
mother  of  every  species  of  heresy.  I  observe  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many 
people  a  book  written  in  this  language,  which  they  call  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is  a  book  full  of  thorns  and  serpents.  With  respect  to  Hebrew,  it  is  certain, 
my  dear  brethren,  that  all  who  learn  it  are  instantly  converted  to  Judaism." 
Leo  X.,  the  boasted  patron  of  literatnre,  prohibited  by  rigorous  penalties,  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  books  translated  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Arabic ; 
and  when,  five  years  after,  he  issued  his  Bull  against  Luther  and  the  Bibles,  as 
well  as  every  other  publication  by  the  Reformers,  he  issued  another  Bull,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  in  favor  of  the  profane  poems  of  Ariosto.  Fra 
Paolo  has  affirmed  that  books  were  prohibited  under  pretext  of  religion,  but 
**  solely  because  the  authority  of  princes. and  magistrates  was  supported  in  them 
against  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastics."  The  scholastic  theology  of  the  dark 
ages,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  its  metaphysical  subtlety  and  mysticism,  the 
decisions  of  the  Church,  and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  monks  of 
the  tenth  century,  composed  the  religions  works  of  the  Popish  writers  of  this 
age,  and  upon  them  were  engrafted  a  most  corrupt  S3rstem  of  ethics.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  of  spiritual  instruction,  and  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  passive  obedience  to  his  au- 
thority,  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  vast  structure  of  Papal  divinity.  "  The 
whole  of  our  faith,"  says  Pallavicini,  "  rests  upon  one  individual  article,  viz., 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church.  The  moment,  therefore,  we  give  up 
any  part  whatever,  the  whole  falls ;  for  what  admits  not  of  being  divided,  must 
evidently  stand  entire  or  fall  entire." 

It  was  against  this  system  that  the  Reformation  had  been  struggling  from 
age  to  age  with  unequal  strength,  and  with  utter  hopelessness,  before  the  dawn 
of  a  new  crashed  its  enlivening  rays  upon  its  rugged  pathway,  and  opened  t(» 
its  view  new  scenes  of  victory  and  of  triumph. 

"  A  variety  of  circumstances,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  "  contributed  to  this 
happy  result.  The  impolitic  and  ferocious  violence  of  some  of  the  Popes  in  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteentli  centuries ;  the  openly  profligate  lives  of 
some  others  of  these  high  functionaries ;  the  abominable  licentiousness  which 
generally  characterized  their  court  and  capital ;  the  shockingly  corrupt  manners 
of  the  clergy  every  where ;  the  gross  ignorance  and  shameless  efiVontery  of  the 
several  orders  of  mendicants ;  the  seventy  years'  *  Babylonish  Captivity ,;  as  it  was 
.  called,  at  Avignon ;  the  grand  Western  Schism  of  forty  years'  continuance,  which 
followed  it,  in  which  two  and  sometimes  three  Popes  appeared,  abusing  and  ex- 
communicating each  other,  loading  each  other  with  the  most  revolting  insults, 
and  reproaching  each  other,  and  not  unjustly,  with  the  meet  degrading  vices  ; 
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the  gnevous  Papal  exactioxiB  of  every  kind,  and  especially  the  profligate  system  of 
indulgences,  that  mooBtioas  abuse  of  the  most  monstrous  of  all  usurped  powers ; 
the  intolerancemiid  cnielty  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  grievous  wounds  inflicted 
on  the  cause  of  truth  and  decorum,  by  the  ferocious  wars  carried  on  by  some  of 
the  monastic  orden,  m«re  especially  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  among 
themselves  ; — sur^y  all  these  are  qujte  sufllcient  to  account  for  the  hatred  and 
contempt  which  appeared  to  be  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  so  many  at  the  begin*  ' 
oing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  friends  of  the  Papacy,  at  the  opening  of 
the  century,  thought  that  all  wee' not  only  tranquil,  but  safe.  But  it  was  only 
the  portentous  calm  Which  precede!  the  heaving  earthquake.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  the  explosion  had  not  occurred  years  before,  that  the  superstitious  rever- 
enee  of  the  people  had  not  much  sooner  given  pltce  to  a  settled  abhorrence  and 
indignation,  prompting  them  to  rise  as  one  .man  and  throw  off  their  chains. 

^  At  length,  however,  the  time,  even  the  *  set  time  to  favor  Zion,'  had  come. 
The  Papal  fabric,  built  up  and  cemented  by  the  superstitions  and  the  prejudice! 
of  ages,  was  destined,  with  respect  to  a  largo  portion  of  Europe,  to  be  prostrated 
in  the  dust.  Instruments  were  raised  up  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  worl|y 
and  means  apparently  insufficient  were  made  to  prevail,  with  a  power,  and  to 
an  extent,  which  those  whose  instrumentality  was  employed  were  by  no  meane 
prepared  to  anticipate. 

**  Every  ChrisUan  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  Master,  and  to  the  Church  of 
God,  to  study  this  great  revolution,  in  its  rise,  progress,  instruments,  establish* 
ment,  and- immeasurable  effects.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  toil,  the  dangers, 
and  the  privations  which  our  fathers  of  the  Reformation  underwent  in  securing 
those  privileges  in  which  we  still  rejoice.  Few  portions  of  history  can  be  better 
adapted  to  instruct  in  truth,  to  animate  in  duty,  and  to  excite  Christians  to  be 
'followers  of  them  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  inherit  the  promises.' 

"  I  do  not  forget  that  many  who  glory  in  the  name  of  *  Prolestantj  appear  to 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  those  noble-minded  Christian  heroes  who  braved 
all  the  terrors  of  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  delivering  the  Church  from  the 
thraldom  of  error  and  superstition  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  imagine  that  although  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy, 
as  they  were  then  exhibited,  were  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  Reformers  in  ali 
that  they  said  and  did  for  their  removal ;  yet  that  the  character  of  the  Romish 
Church  has  essentially  altered  since  that  time,  and  is  now  a  system,  if  not  entirely 
harmless,  at  least  little  adapted  to  inspire  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  Christian. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  I  believe  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  system  of 
Romanism  is,  in  its  nature,  spirit,  and  purposes,  precisely  what  it  was  when 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Cranmer  went  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  lifted  up  their  banner  against  her.  She  has  not  abated  '  one  jot  or  tittle'  of 
either  her  tyrannical  claims,  or  her  pestiferous  corruptions.  Indeed,  considering 
the  essential  nature  of  her  claims,  they  cannot  be  either  mitigated  or  altered 
without  being  totally  abandoned.  That  this  has  never  been  done,  we  have  evi-  ' 
dcnce  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  on  every  side."  '  \ 

Vfhen  we  revert  to  the  moral  condition  of  those  countries  which  still  render 
to  (be  Papal  power  that  servile  obedience  which  may  be  said  to  have  character- 
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ized  an  the  natiiiiiB  of  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century,  we  Are  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  ewtimatft  of  the  Ueannga  secured  by  the  Reformation.  The  ex- 
•mple  funished  by  these  confirms  the  assertion  that  the  genios  of  Popery  is  the 
flame  asexhibited  to  ns  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  There  we  behold 
iuteUectnal  and  spiritnal  bondage  not  less  degrading — the  same  gross  idolatry, 
the  same  soperstitious  worship  of  saints,  the  same  absurd  and  impious  ceremo- 
nies  in  religious  services,  the  same  corrupt  sjrstcm  of  morals,  the  same  restric- 
tions upon  liberty  of  thought,  equally  imperative  prohibitions  against  the  reading 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  other  writings  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
die  same  system  of  priestcraft,  the  same  shivish  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  Reformers  was  to  release  the  human  mind  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and  to  secure  to  it  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
freedom  of  thought ;  to  restore  it  to  that  dignity  and  moral  elevation  designed 
for  it  by  the  Creator,  when  he  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  living  soul. 

We  shall  greatly  mistake  the  true  causes  of  that  great  moral  Revolution,  if 
we  look  simply  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  or  to  any  novel  pretensions  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  to  innovations  in  the  established  religious  institutions  of  Christendom. 
The  true  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  in  the 
expansive  powers  of  the  intellect,  in  that  principle  which  propels  the  mind  for- 
ward in  the  investigation  of  great  moral  truths.  The  physical  cause  which 
hastened  its  consummation  was  the  construction  of  moveable  types.  This  dis- 
covery opened  a  new  era  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  art  of  print- 
ing sprung  into  existence  in  a  state  of  perfection.  The  productions  of  philoso- 
phers, of  statesmen,  of  theologians,  multiplied,  and  were  accessible  by  all. 
Philology  became  the  favorite  study  of  the  schools  and  of  the  closet.  Oriental- 
ism presented  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  research.  Sacred  antiquities  were  in- 
vestigated with  ardor  and  perseverance,  and  the  wide  and  boundless  field  of 
RUicai  literature  was  opened  to  the  inquirer.  The  human  mind  could  no 
longer  be  restrained  within  its  accustomed  sphere  of  action.  It  moved  forward 
with  an  impulsive  energy,  and  overthrew  in  its  progress  the  fiimsy  bulwarks 
within  which  Popery  had  for  centuries  intrenched  itself.  This  great  revolution, 
80  unexpected,  so  irresistible  in  its  movement,  so  complete  in  its  results,  so 
beneficial  in  all  its  consequences,  was  the  boon  of  Heaven  to  the  debased  and 
benighted  nations  of  the  earth. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  the  writer  submits  the  following  pages  to 
the  judgment  of  a  liberal  public,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  written  them, 
if  not  with  ability,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  high  and  unquestionable  authori- 
ties, from  which  the  facts  he  has  narrated  have  been  laboriously  and  carefully 
collected.  What  has  been  his  plan  in  the  compilation  of  the  work  can  be  better 
understood  by  a'reference  to  the  **  Contents,"  than  by  any  explanatory  remarks 
he  could  here  make  on  the  subject  To  the  imperfections  in  its  composition, 
and  to  its  merits,  apart  from  its  character  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  great  and 
interesting  events  recorded  in  history,  he  will  not  hazard  an  allusion ;  these  are 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  severe  and  impartial  criticism — ^he  will,  with  all  due 
submission,  acquiesce  in  its  award. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  an  important  epoch 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  several  king- 
doms of  that  portion  of  the  globe  assumed  those  forms  which 
they  retained  until  the  nineteenth  century ;  when  the  conquests 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  established,  for  a  time,  new  dynasties, 
uid  revolutionized  the  ancient  system  of  European  politics. 
The  principle  of  a  balance  of  power* — ^by  which  the  weaker 
States  would  be  protected  from  the  encroachments  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  stronger,  and  an  undue  or  dangerous  accession  of 
power  by  one  might  be  restrained — seems  to  have  been  adopted 
&t  this  time  by  those  governments,  for  their  mutual  defence  and 
preservation.  Previous  to  this  period  each  nation  appears  to 
l^ve  carried  on  its  conquests,  and  its  systems  of  aggression, 
without  any  interference  by  those  not  immediately  affected,  and 
^thout  any  opposition  but  by  the  party  whose  rights  and  terri- 
tories were  directly  invaded.  The  acquisitions,  by  England,  on 
the  continent,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — when,  by 
fte  Treaty  of  Bretigni,  "  the  Provinces  of  Guienne,  Gascony, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as  well  as 
^^ais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  were  ceded  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  Edward  III."— excited  not  the  alarm,  and  scarcely 

*  This  sygtem  was  perfected  by  the  Congrees  of  Munster  in  1643,  by  the 
^'^  known  in  history  as  "*  the  Peace  of  Westphalia." 
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attracted  the  attendon,  of  the  potentates  of  Europe.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system  of  non-interfereDce»  insensible  changes 
were  made  in  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  respective 
kingdoms ;  and  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  stability/  of  the  several 
nations  was  incessantly  disturbed.  The  Papal  Court  of  Rome 
was  the  only  political  power  which  exercised  a  contrdling  influ- 
ence in  questions  affecting  the  general  interest ;  and,  operating 
upon  insulated  and  detached  parties,  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual 
character,  it  succeeded  but  too  fatally  in  accomplishing  its  am- 
bitious designs,  and  securing  its  own  aggrandizement.  This 
power,  assuming  the  prerogative  of  a  general  pacificator,  sus- 
pended the  progress  of  usurpation,  or  encouraged  aggression, 
as  its  own  cunning  policy  dictated.  The  balance  of  power 
which  it  endeavored  to  maintain  was  that  which  its  advance- 
ment might  sanction,  in  the  conflicts  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  It  declared  that,  "under  its  command  are 
two  swords,  the  one  spiritual  and  the  other  temporal  :"•  and  it 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  by  casting  them  into  that  scale  in 
which  its  own  interests  might  preponderate — as  Boniface  VIII. 
attempted  to  arrest  the  conquests  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland, 
claiming  to  be  paramount  lord  over  that  kingdom — but  when 
Boson,  in  the  ninth  century,  had  usurped  Provence  in  Cisjurane 
Burgundy,  John  YIII.  threatened  the  Carlovingian  Princes,  to 
whom  it  rightfully  belonged,  with  the  sentence  of  an  excommu- 
nication, if  they  attempted  to  regain  it — on  the  ground  that  he 
had  adopted  that  illustrious  prince  as  his  son.  When  Innocent 
in.  enlisted  Louis  YIII.  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  he 
cautioned  the  English  monarch,  Henry  III.,  not  to  make  war  on 
France,  **  so  long  as  Louis  is  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  Faith, 
and  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c." 

In  Italy,  this  policy  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  is  first 
discernible  among  those  numerous  independent  States  which 
governed  it.  Without  this  restraining  and  defensive  system, 
the  ecclesiastical  States  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  their 
more  powerful  neighbors.  With  a  view  of  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  petty  sovereignties,  the  Popes  were  ever  averse 


*  "  Uterque  est  in  potestate  ecclesie,  Bpiritalis,  scilicet  gladlus  et  materialis. 
Bed  is  quidem  pro  ecclesii,  Ule  vero  ab  ecdesia  exerc^idaB,"  dtc.  (EztniTa- 
gant,  Lib.  I.) 
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to  any  interference  by  foreign  powers  in  the  political  affairs  of 
that  Peninsula.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a  crusade  against  Fred* 
erick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  for  its  object  bis  dispos* 
session  of  the  Italian  dominions.  In  the  contest  that  Pope 
undertook  to  depose  the  emperor,  and  to  offer  his  crown  to 
Louis  IX.  of  France. 

The  elevation  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  throne,  in  1519, 
awakened  the  fears  of  the  European  powers  to  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  the  House  of  Austria;  and  gave  rise  to  that 
system  of  political  equilibrium,  which  has  been,  smce  that 
period,  the  leading  object  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  To  this 
prominent  feature  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  courts,  we  must  refer 
the  stirring  events  which  occurred  in  this  century,  and  which 
occupy  the  most  interesting  pages  of  modem  history. 

Charles  ascended  the  throne  of  Spam  in  the  year  1516,  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria ;  and  grandson  of  Maxi^ 
milian,  first  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  marriage  of  Maximil- 
ian with  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Rash,  the 
last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vested  in  the  House  of  Austria  the 
whole  of  the  Low  Countries,  including  Franche-Covnte^  Flan- 
ders, and  Artois.*  A  part  of  these  constituted  the  patrimonial 
dominions  of  Charles.  As  the  heir  of  Ferdinand,  he  acquired 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,#  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  together 
With  Spanish  America.  To  his  brother  Ferdinand  he  ceded  all 
his  hereditary  possessions  in  Germany.  His  marriage  with  the 
h&nta  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  en- 
larged the  possessions  and  power  of  the  family  of  Austria,  by 
vesting  in  it  the  whole  Portuguese  monarchy.  Hfs  brother 
Ferdinand,  having  married  Anne,  sister  and  heiress  of  Louis, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of 
those  united  kingdoms. 

This  concentration  of  political  powers  and  wealth  m  the  two 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria — which  was  made  still  more 
formidable  by  the  close  alliance  between  them  for  their  mutual 
aggrandizement,  and  by  the  unconcealed  ambition  of  Charlc 


♦  Franche-Comte  and  Artois  were,  however,  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France ; 
on  the  gTDand  of  a  fiulure  of  male  heirs,  agreeably  to  the  grant  of  John  II.  to 
kit  SOD  Philip. 
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compened  the  ragning  Princea  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  system  of 
«elMefence  against  the  threatened  encroachments  of  the  Aua- 
trian  compact  But  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  trace  the  pro* 
gress  of  events,  to  advert  to  the  condition  of  those  States  which 
exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  the  political  affidrs'of 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Louis  XII.,  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  succeeded  Charles  VUI. 
3of  the  Valois  family,  m  the  year  1498.  These  houses,  however, 
.Were  both  the  descendants  of  Philip  VL,  the  son  of  Charles  of 
Valois,  who  was  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis.  The  right  of  Philip 
to  the  succession  was  contested  by  Edward  III.,  of  England, 
'Who  claimed  the  throne  as  the  grandson  of  Isabel,  the  sister  of 
Charles  IV.,  the  predecessor  of  Philip.  This  contest  for  the 
crown  of  France  gave  rise  to  those  desolating  wars  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  commenced  in  1328,  and  continued 
tmtil  1450 — ^when  the  English,  after  the  battle  of  Formigny,  in 
Normandy,  were  finally  expelled  firom  the  territories  of  France* 

The  regal  powers  of  the  French  throne  were  successively 
acquired — and  rose  to  their  present  greatness  by  a  gradual  ac- 
quisition of  territorial  dominion.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  VI., 
in  1108,  the  Provinces  of  Orleanois,  Berry,  and  Isle  of  France, 
constituted  its  principal  domam.  The  feudal  system  flourished; 
and  the  authority  of  the  king  was  frequently  disputed  by  the 
barons,  who  carried  their  aggressions  tfi  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
Hy  marriage  or  by  conquests,  however,  the  baronial  domains 
^were  successively  annexed  to  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  VII.  Normandy  and  Anjou  were  fiefs  of  the  English 
'crown ;  and  Henry  II.,  who  had  married  Eleanor,  the  heiress  of 
Guienne,held  in  spvereignty  the  fairest  portion  of  that  country. 
Aquitaine  was,  however,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  and 
Philip  Augustus^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1180,  added  to  it 
Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  conquered  from  the  English. 
He  also  dispossessed  the  court  of  Flanders  of  a  part  of  Picardy, 
and  of  Artois.  His  successor,  Louis  VIII.,  acquired  Poitou  anH 
Guienne.  In  1229,  Languedoc  was  ceded  to  Louis  IX.  by  the 
^Jourt  of  Toubuse.  In  1272,  Philip  III.  acquired  Provence.  In 
1849,  Humbert  U.  ceded  Dauphine  to  Philip  of  Valois.  Angou- 
.leme  and  La  Marche  were  annexed  previously,  in  the  reign  of 
,?hUip  the  Fair,  by  a  sentence  of  forfehure  agamst  the  reigning 
court    These  instances  are  stated  as  exemplifications  of  the 
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gradual  extension  of  the  regal  dominions  of  the  French  monar- 
chy. Many  of  these  possessicms  were  however  wrested  frcMn 
the  kings  of  France  in  their  cimtests  with  the  English  monarchs: 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  these 
conflicts  for  the  right  of  domain  terminated.  Louis  XL,  about 
the  year  1477,  took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  firee  county,  (Fnmche-Comte,)  Picardy,  Boulogne,  and  Ar- 
tois,  as  escheated  French  fiefs,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  NancL 
By  the  treaty  of  Arras,  in  14812,  he  obtained  an  undisputable 
right  to  the  Provinces  of  Artois  and  Franche-Comte. 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  France  was  elective;  but  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  last  reigning  sovereign  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  by  a  strict  rule  of  descent,  and  was,  in 
effect,  a  matter  of  form.  The  crown  evidently  descended,  by 
a  regular  and  uninterrupted  succession,  from  Meroveus,  who 
died  in  468,  to  Childeric  III.,  who  was  deposed  in  752  by  Pepin 
le  Bref,  Mayor  of  the  Palace.*  Pepin  was  a  descendant  of 
Pharamond,  under  whom  the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
was  finally  accomplished  in  the  year  420. 

From  Pepin,  who  was  a  usurper,  the  crown  descended,  by  an 
minterrupted  line,  to  Louis  Y.,  who  was  poisoned  in  987. 
Hugh  Capet,  who  was  also  a  descendant  of  Pharamond,  and  of 
Pepin  d'Heristel,  the  grandfather  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  his  vassals  and  some  noblemen,  and  was  crowned 
It  Rheims.  This  was  also  a  usurpation,  and  an  interruption 
of  the  regular  succession,  as  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  un- 
cle of  Louis,  was  the  rightfiil  heir.  From  Hugh  Capet  the  line 
sf  succession  has  been  unbroken-f 

About  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  fiefs,  which  before  had 

*  The  Mayors  of  the  Palace  first  held  their  apjpointments  daring  pleasure — 
tfterwaid,  for  life.  Eventnally,  the  office  became  hereditary.  Their  duties 
were  first  restricted  to  the  pakce ;  but  in  time  they  exercised  all  the  rights  of 

t  Some  writers,  however,  maintain  that  the  crown  was  always  hereditaiy ; 
others,  that  under  the  two  first  races,  or  the  Merovingian  and  Carloxingian^  it 
wu  elective,  and  under  the  third,  or  Capetian,  that  it  became  hereditary ;  others 
thtt  it  was  hereditary  under  the  first,  elective  under  the  second,  and  again 
hereditary  under  the  tiiird.  Veitot  however  has  affirmed  that,  in  all  instances, 
it  was  both  heredita^  and  elective.    (See  O'HaUom'k  Ireland.) 
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been  at  most  but  life  estates,  became  hereditary.  This  was  also 
the  epoch  of  titles  of  nobility  as  an  hereditary  distinction.  The 
dukes  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  counts  who  were 
governors  of  cities,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  became  proprietaries  of  the  places  in  which 
they  had  been  but  civil  or  military  magistrates.  The  possession 
therefore  of  lands  was  the  foundation  of  hereditary  distinctions 
of  nobility ;  and  this  innovation  in  the  ancient  feudal  tenures 
may  be  traced  from  this  period.  These  several  titles  were 
usurped  by  the  lords  or  proprietors,  and  not  voluntarily  conced* 
ed  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  (as  they  were  subsequently,) 
as  evidences  of  royal  favor.  Letters  or  patents  of  nobility 
were  first  conferred  in  1271  by  Philip  HI. 

The  right  which  the  barons  claimed  of  waging  war  for  the 
defence  of  their  castles,  and  redressing  their  private  wrongs, 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  ages  succeeding 
the  tenth  century.  In  1194,  Richard  I.,  of  England,  refused  to 
insert  in  a  treaty  with  Philip  II.  (Augustus)  an  article  restrain- 
ing the  French  barons  in  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  YL,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  this  vestige  of  a  barbarous  age  was  entirely  removed. 

The  democratic  feature  in  the  system  of  legislation,  as  late  as 
the  ninth  century,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  admin« 
istration  of  the  government.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  referred 
to  a  German  origin.  Even  in  the  energetic  reign  of  Charle- 
magne this  appears  to  have  been  engrafted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  Charles  the  Bald,  the  grandson  of  that  monarch, 
declared  that  ^  a  law  is  made  by  the  people's  consent  and  the 
king's  enactment."  In  the  tenth  century,  **  the  kingdom,''  says 
Hallam,  *^  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rather  as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and 
the  king  little  more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feudal  nobles,  dif- 
fering rather  in  dignity  than  in  power  from  some  of  the  rest." 

From  this  period  we  discover  the  aristocratic  feature  promi- 
nently marked  in  the  legislative  acts  of  the  government  The 
^^  Lex  consensu  Populi "  was  substituted  by  the  <^  amsultatio  ef 
sententia  fdelium  nostrorum.**  "  The  royal  council  was  com- 
posed of  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household 
officers.  These  now  probably  deliberated  in  private,  as  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  consentiDg  multitude."  **  This  council  ad- 
vised the  king  m.Mtev  of  gOTeminent,  confinned  and  am- 
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seated  to  his  grants,  and  judged  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
where  any  peers  of  their  court  were  concerned.  The  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  acted  for  themselves  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, with  the  assistance  of  councils  similar  to  that  of  the  king." 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  well  es« 
tablished  that  no  law  could  be  enforced  within  the  territories  of 
a  baron  but  by  his  consent     (Hallam.) 

During  the  periods  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  whilst  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  continued  imperfect  and  inefficient  for 
regulating  the  civil  affiiirs  of  the  country,  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  exercised  a  species  of  civil  jurisdiction — a  prerogative 
w^hich  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  was  ever  ready  to  usurp.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229, ''  prohibited  the  erection  of 
any  new  fortresses,  or  the  entering  into  any  leagues,  except 
against  the  enemies  of  religion'* — a  measure  which  the  king 
himself  would  not  have  undertaken  by  his  own  authority. 

As  the  democratic  principles  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  were  supplanted  by  the  influence  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, we  shall  find  this  also  yielding  insensibly  to  the  increasing 
powers  of  the  crown.  About  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen? 
tury,  io  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  it  was  affirmed  that,  ^  when  the 
king  makes  any  ordinance  especially  for  his  own  domains,  the 
barons  do  not  cease  to  act  in  their  territories  according  to  the 
ancient  usage ;  but^  when  the  ordinance  is  general,  it  ought  to 
run  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  ought,  to  believe  that  it 
is  made  with  good  advice,  and  for  the  common  benefit."  From 
Which  we  are  to  understand,  that  at  this  period  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  royal  prerogative  proceeded  rather  from  an  acqui- 
escence in  what  might  be  consistent  with  the  public  good,  than 
firom  a  fundamental  law  of  the  realm.  It  was  afterward  de- 
clared, however,  that  **  the  king  is  sovereign  above  all,  and  has 
of  right  the  general  custody  of  the  realm,  for  which  cause  he 
may  make  what  ordinances  he  pleases  for  the  common  good, 
and  what  he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed ;  nor  is  there  any  one 
10  great  but  may  be  drawn  into  the  King's  Court  for  default  of 
right,  or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters  that  afiect  the  sove- 
reign." 

As  early  as  the  year  1254,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  there 
«ems  to  have  been  a  species  of  Provincial  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, far  regulating  the  export  of  merchandise,  &c. :  and  this, has 
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been  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  admission  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Tiers-Etat  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  character  of  that  assembl}  .however,  as  a  popular  repre- 
sentation, has  been  questioned.  The  partial  enfranchisement  of 
the  bourgeois  of  the  cities  was  conferred  by  Philip  lY.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  m  his  controversy 
with  Boniface  YIIL,  he  summcmed  representatives  fit)m  the  three 
orders  in  the  kingdom.  At  this  period  is  dated  the  origin  of  the 
States-General.  Before  this  the  kings  could  levy  no  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  nobles.  Then  was  introduced  a 
counterpoise,  which,  as  it  diminished  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, proportionally  elevated  the  privileges  of  the  common- 
alty. From  this  period,  1302,  there  existed  in  France  a  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  States-General  was  composed  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons.  The  last  class  was  termed  the  Tiers-Etat, 
or  Third-Estate.  The  order  of  the  clergy,  however,  was  itself 
ennobled  :  the  prelates  and'  abbots  being  feudal  lords,  who  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  and  distinctions  attached  to  the  nobles  of 
the  realm.  They  exercised  the  same  temporal  jurisdiction, 
received  homage  from  their  vassals,  were  distinguished  by 
titles,  and  not  unfrequently  performed  military  service.  His- 
tory informs  us  of  an  archbishop  who  fought  valiantly,  and  was 
killed,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

This  body  was,  for  a  time,  a  check  upon  the  advance  of  the  i 
crown  to  supreme  authority.  In  1355  and  1356,  it  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  **  of  levying  and  of  regulating  the  collection  o*"^ 
taxes.**  •*  Its  decrees,"  says  Madame  De  Stael,  •*  were  as  muclvfl 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  England.*^. 
••From  1302,''  says  the  same  writer,  "the  States-General  had,  irxi 
right,  if  not  in  fact,  equal  legislative  powers  with  the  Englistfc 
Parliament.  But  there  was  no  provision  for  the  annual  convoo 
cation  of  this  Assembly,  and  its  separation  into  three  orders,  inrx^j 
stead  of  into  two  chambers,  gave  the  king  much  greater  mearsLi 
of  setting  them  in  opposition  to  one  another.**  This  distinguishes^  J 
writer  seems  to  have  been  in  error  as  to  the  legislative  chara,.tf5 
ter  of  that  body,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  there  was  ! 
Tested  in  it  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  passing  of  laws.*    In  II 
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France  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  John  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  necessa^ 
rily  devolved  upon  the  only  existing  representative  of  the  nation. 
Its  assumptions  were  disregarded  by  the  king  after  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne  ;  and  he»  as  well  as  his  successor,  Charles  Y., 
imposed  taxes  without  its  consent.  This  power  was  exercised 
by  Charles  VL  and  YIL,  and  indeed  that  Assembly  was  seldom 
convoked  by  them.  Louis  XL  outstripped  his  predecessors  ia 
the  career  of  usurpations,  and  may  be  said  to  have  removed  every 
barrier  between  the  throne  and  absolute  despotism.  During  his 
reign,  from  1461  to  1483,  it  was  but  twice  convened.  Thus  do 
we  find  the  feudal  system  gradually  yielding  to  the  accumulat- 
ing powers  of  the  throne. 

The  States-General  assembled  but  eighteen  times  from  1803 
to  1789 ;  that  is,  during  nearly  five  centuries.  There  was  an 
interval  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  or  from  1614, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  1789,  in  which  it  was  not  once 
convoked.     (De  Stael.) 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  government  of  France  is 
exhibited  in  the  Provincial  Parliaments.     These  arose  from  the 
successive  annexations  to  the  crown  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the 
French  monarchy.     The  administration  of  justice,  and  the  se» 
curity-  of  their  ancient  immunities  and  privileges  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  throne,  were  the  objects  of  their  institution^ 
These  courts  of  justice  were  established,  respectively,  at  Tou- 
louse, Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Besan^on,  Rouen,  Aix,  Pau, 
Rennes,  Metz,  Douay,  and  Nanci.     The  royal  edicts  were  of 
no  force  until  duly  sanctioned  by  them,  and  registered.    This 
privilege  seems  to  have  appertained  to  them  as  high  courts  of 
the  feudal  lords;  which  was  exemplified  by  the.feference  made 
to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  of  an  edict  of  the  king  of  France^  ^ 
to  determine  whether  **  it  interfered  with  the  special  rights  and 
duties  of  the  same  sovereign  as  Duke  of  Guienne."    It  was  well 
established,  before  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  registration  of, 
an  edict  in  every  province  was  essential  to  its  validity.    Hence  * 
it  was  that  Charles  V.  sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  Parliament'  * 
of  Toulouse,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  ratified  his  treaty  withi  ^ 
Francis  I.    "  In  former  years,"  says  a  French  writer  of  the  ^ 
seventeenth  century,  ^  the  orders  of  the  king  were  not  receiveii 
or  executed-  by  the  people,  unless  signed  in  the .  original  hy  thi^ 
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grandees  of  the  kingdom,  the  princes,  and  higher  officers  of  the 
crown.  This  political  jurisdiction  has  now  devolved  on  the 
Fftrliaments.''  The  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Pariiaments 
operated  frequently  as  a  check  to  the  arbitrary  abts  of  the  mon- 
archs.  Remonstrances  were,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  sent 
up  from  them  to  the  throne,  against  abuses  issuing  from  the 
throne.  These  were  rendered  nugatory,  however,  when  Louis 
XIY.  ordered  that  all  edicts  should  be  ratified  and  registered 
before  any  complaints  would  be  received  and  answered  by  the 
king.  When  the  Parliament  delayed  its  ratification,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  king,  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,* 
to  attend  in  person,  and  ascending  the  throne,  or  liiy  command 
the  registration  of  his  edicts  ;  and  this  proceeding  was  hence 
termed — Lii  ie  Justice. 

The  Royal  Council,  or  Court  of  Peers,  better  known  in  history 
as  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  the  great  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
French  crown.  This  was  anciently  a  convocation  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  which  took  cognizance  of  political  as  well 
as  of  judicial  matters.  Its  origin  has  been  traced  to  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  Councillors,  of 
a  rank  inferior  to  the  nobility,  were  introduced  into  it  by  St. 
Louis,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  were  for 
the  most  part  learned  ecclesiastics.  This  was  at  first  a  move- 
able court,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Aula  Regia,  or  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  England  ;  in  which  the  monarchs  of  that 
kingdom  were  accustomed  to  sit  in  person,  and  which  followed 
them  in  their  tour  through  the  country.  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1304, 
made  the  capital  the  permanent  seat  of  this  tribunal :  and,  as 
-the  Parliament  of  Paris,  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  tribunal  of 
the  country  vaitil  the  Revolution.  From  that  period  of  its  per- 
manent location,  it  received  a  more  systematic  form.  The  great 
'feudatories  of  the  kingdom  withdrew  from  it;  and  it  was  com- 
posed of  lay  and  spiritual  peers  of  France,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  baronial  aristocracy.  As  a  high  court  of  appeal,  it 
jeoeived,in  1371,  a  remonstance  from  the  nobility  of  Languedoc 
against  a  tax  imposed  by  the  king.    At  subsequent  periods  it 

*  Besidea  the  Presidents  and  ConnseUore  of  IHiriiament,  there  appeared,  on 
these  oeeaeiona  of  soleBnitj,  the  princes  of  the  Mood  and  the  peers  of  the 
(DeStsel.) 
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assumed  a  political  character,  and  decided  the  conflicts  be- 
tween contending  factions.  Under  the  absolute  reign  of  Louis 
XL,  that  body  was  intrepid  enough  to  refuse  the  registration  of 
his  repeal  of  the  Piragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  enacted  by  his 
&ther  Charles  YII.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  to  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases :  and  in  the  latter,  as  a  ^ehambre  de  la  toumelle/* 
its  adjudications  were  conclusive. 

By  a  continued  accession  of  territory,  and  encroachments  on 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,* 
were  among  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  and  absolute 
monarchs  within  their  dominion.  The  regal  government,  firom 
an  dective  and  a  limited  monarchy,  had  become  an  absolute  des- 
potism. In  the  language  of  an  eminent  jurist — *^  the  king  could 
imprison,  dispatch,  or  exile,  any  man  that  was  obnojdous  to  him, 
by  an  instant  declaration  that  such  was  his  will  and  pleasure.^ 
The  king's  will  was  the  only  fundamental  principle  known  in  the 
government  The  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  powers 
were  concentrated  in  his  person ;  and  his  prerogatives  were  un- 
defined, unlimited,  and  uncontrollable. 

The  Gallican  Church  boasts  of  certain  immunities  and  privi- 
leges which  it  enjoys  independent  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 
These  it  claims,  as  having  been  secured  to  it  at  an  early  period  of 
its  history.  The  first  efforts,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  ret 
cords,  of  resistance  against  Papal  encroachments,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  edict  of  St.  Louis  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Popes  continued  to  dis- 
pose of  benefices,  after  this  period,  in  manifest  violation  <9f  the 
spiritual  rights  of  the  prelates.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of' 
Bourges,  enacted  by  Charles  YII.  in  1438,  which:  that  Church 
cherishes  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  its  liberties*  was  r^ealed  in  the 
subsequent  reign  by  Louis  XI. ;  but  as  that  revocation  was  m^jet/ 
ratified  and  registered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  it  has  been 
considered  as  virtually  in  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States- 
General,  convened  at  Tours  in  1484,  refused,  from  the  timidity. 
of  the  prelates  in  that  assembly,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Queeil 
Regent,  to  confirm  the  original  edict  of  Charles.  The  Pragma* 
~  t .     ■ ..       II 

^  Chsries  Vn.,  by  a  standing  anny,  called  companies  ^wixmanct^  established 
in  1446,  obtaiiied  an  entile  contnd  over  the  gimt  vassals  of  the  crown. 
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tic  Sanction  declared  that  a  general  council  was  superior  to  the 
Pope;  it  secured  the  free  election  of  bishops,  and  abolished 
mandatSy  and  reservation  of  benefices,  and  first-fruits.  The 
twenty-three  articles  it  contains  were  transcripts  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Basil.  As  Louis  discovered  that  he  had 
been  deluded  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  was  bribed  by  the 
Pope  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  promises  of  a  rich  reward,  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  king,  he  never  enforced  his  repeal  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges :  so  that  it  remained  of  force 
until  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  This  then  is  the  basis  of  the  liber- 
ties which  the  Gallican  Church  has  ever  suice  maintained. 
That  decree  declares  ^  That  the  Pope  has  no  power,  for  any 
cause  whatsoever,  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of 
nature,  or  the  decrees  of  the  ancient  canons" — ^''that  the  Gal- 
lican Church  does  not  receive,  without  distinction,  all  the  canons, 
and  all  the  decretal  epistles,  but  keeps  principally  to  that  ancient 
collection  called  ^corpus  canonicum!  the  same  which  Pope 
Adrian  sent  to  Charlemagne  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  which  in  the  year  860,  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
I.,  the  French  bishops  declared  to  be  the  only  canon  law  they 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge ;  maintaining  that,  in  this  body, 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  consisted"* — ^**  that  the  Pope 
is  not  superior  to  a  general  council" — ^  that  the  Pope  has  no  au- 
thority to  depose  the  king,  or  grant  away  his  dominions  to  any 
person  whatever" — ^that  his  Holiness  can  neither  excommunicate 
the  king,  nor  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance"-—*'  that 
the  prelates  of  the  Gallican  Church,  being  summoned  by  the 
Popef  cannot  depart  the  realm  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 


*  The  Papal  Ghorch,  encouraged  by  the  accession  of  power  which  it  had  ac- 
quired, made  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  ninth  century  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  on  the  firmest  basis.  Hence  it  was  an  age  of  forged 
conventions,  acts  of  councils,  decretal  epistles,  dtc.  The  French  bishops  denied 
ths  antlienticity  and  authority  of  these  forged  records.  At  a  council  in  Paris, 
824,  they  ccmfirmed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  which  condemned 
the  worship  of  images,  and  rejected  the  epistle  of  Adrian  in  favor  of  idolatrous 
worship ;  declaring  that  it  **  contained  absurd  and  erroneous  opinions."  They 
also  denied  the  authority  of  the  second  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  787. 
They  were  not,  however,  denounced  as  heretics  for  their  contumacy  by  the 
Court  of  Rome.  The  Papal  decrees  were  not  tilien  considered  obligatory,  or  in- 
&llible,  and  have  never  been  so  received  by  the  Gallican  Church. 
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without  the  king^fl  pemussion'* — **  that  the  legate  of  the  Pope  can* 
not  exercise  his  commission  in  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  till 
after  he  has  obtained  his  majesty's  leave  for  that  purpose"— 
**  that  the  king  may  punish  his  ecclesiastical  officers*  for  mis- 
beharior  in  their  respective  charges,  notwithstanding  the  privi- 
lege of  their  Orders" — **  that  the  regulations  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  or  Court,  are  not  obligatory  to  the  Galilean  Church, 
unless  confirmed  by  the  king's  edicts" — ^  that  the  Pope  cannot 
grant  a  license  to  ecclesiastics  to  alienate  church  lands,  situate 
and  lying  in  France,  without  the  king's  consent,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever" — ^**that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  to  excom- 
municate the  king's  officers,  for  their  executing  and  discharging 
their  respective  offices  and  functions,"  Slc. 

Such  was  the  character  of  some  df  the  provisions  of  the  Prag> 
inatic  Sanction  of  Charles  YII.,  in  the  year  1438,  to  limit  and 
restrain  the  jurisdiction,  in  France,  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  From 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes 
was  defined  by  those  canon  laws  only  which  were  received  and 
acknowledged  by  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  Papal  bulls 
could  not  be  enforced  but  by  the  consent  of  the  king ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sect  and  Clementines  were  moreover  rejected 
by  the  Galilean  Church.  The  kings  were  bound  by  their  coro- 
nation oath  to  maintain  the  articles  of  this  ^'  Sanction**  inviolate; 
The  Popes  were  impatient  under  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
their  usurped  prerogatives,  and  repeated  efierts  were  made  by 
them  to  eflfect  a  repeal  of  this  ordinance.  Its  denial  of  an  au- 
thority in  the  Pope  •*  to  levy  any  taxes  or  imposition  upon  the 
temporalities  of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, either  of  loan,  vacancy,  annats,  tithes,  procurations,  or 
otherwise,  without  the  king's  order  and  the  consent  of  the 
clergy,"  deprived  the  pontiffs  of  rich  sources  of  revenue ;  and 
this  feature  in  the  statute  was  as  odious  to  their  Holinesses,  as  its 
restraints  upon  their  power  were  vexatious. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Papal  France,  bigoted  as-it 
has  always  been  in  points  of  faith  and  ceremonial  observances, 
and  cruel  as  its  government  and  church  have  always  been  in 
the  persecution  of  heresies,  made  the  earliest  efforts  to  obtain  a 
spiritual  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  This  was 
exhibited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as  early 
as  the  year  1304 :  and  in  1829,  the  advocate-general  of  Philip 
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YL  boldly  exclaimed  in  that  assembly  against  the  Papal  usurpa^ 
tions.  In  that  century,  ^  ecclesiastical  cognizance  of  adultery, 
of  the  execution  of  testaments,  and  of  other  causes,  which  had 
been  claimed  by  the  Popish  clergy,  was  taken  away  by  that 
Parliament :"  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  well  established,  that  appeals  might  be  carried  up  to  that 
body  from  the  Spiritual  or  Episcopal  Courts,  on  the  ground  of 
abuse,  or  ^transgressing  the  canonical  rules  by  which  they 
should  be  governed." 

In  1516,  Pope  Leo  X.,  succeeded  in  persuading  Francis  L  to 
abrogate  the  ordinance  of  Charles  VII.,  and  by  a  concordate 
the  right  of  nominating  to  bishoprics  and  benefices  of  the  higher 
class  was  vested  in  the  king,  and  the  annates,  or  first-fruits,  were 
restored  to  the  pontifil*  Thus  were  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
divided  between  them.  This  compact  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Gallican  Church  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  opposed  its  reception,  and  refused  to  sanction  it  by  a  re- 
gistration, until  compelled  by  a  regal  mandate,  which  they  com- 
plied with ;  but  protested  against  its  injustice,  and  appealcNd  firom 
the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  The  university  and  the  clergy 
United  with  the  Parliament  in  their  opposition  to  a  measure, 
which  wrested  from  the  Gallican  Church  its  ancient  privileges, 
and  introduced  into  the  nation  ^he  oppressions  and  abuses  of 
Papal  avarice  and  rapacity.  The  States  of  Orleans,  however,  in 
1560,  restored  to  the  chapters  the  election  of  the  bishops ;  and 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  still  maintained  to  be  the  basis  of 
ecclesiastical  law  in  France.  By  the  ^four  propositions"  pub- 
lished by  the  French  clergy  in  the  year  1682,  this  ordinance 
was  again  confirmed ;  and  it  was  then  affirmed  ^  that  the  Pope 
has  no  temporal,  but  only  spiritual  right,  as  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ" — ^  that  even  these  are  limited  by  canons  and  councils," 
and  ^'  that  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  are  subject  to  reversal 
upon  the  decision  of  the  clergy  in  general."  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  French  clergy  in  an  Assembly  convoked  in  Paris 
by  Louis  XIV.,  as  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux.t 

*  Not  ozpressed  in  the  concordate,  but  assumed  constructively  bj  the  pontiff, 
and  exercised  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  bull. 

t  This  arose  from  a  controversy  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XI.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Rigak^  which  vested  in  the  King  die  isfefkr  pteferments  of 
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The  ooQCordate  between  Buonaparte  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  in 
1801,  by  which  the  Popish  religion  was  re-established  in  France^ 
was  based  upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tioa  of  1488.  By  another  concordate,  in  1817,  concluded  at 
Rome,  between  Louis  XVIIL  and  Pius  VII.,  that  of  1516  was 
again  revived.  But  the  unsuppressed  disapprobation  of  the 
nation  compelljed  the  government  to  abandon  that  measure. 
Buonaparte  was  friendly  to  religious  toleration;  and  Pius  as- 
sented to  a  compact  by  which  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  were  sacrificed.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  Popish  spirit  of  intolerance  again  obtained  the  ascendency ; 
and  not  only  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were-prostrated, 
lut  the  '^measures  against  the  prevailing  obstacles  to  religion  and 
the  laws  of  the  church,''  which  was  the  ominous  language  of  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Concordate  of  1817,  presaged  the  returning 
era  of  bigotry  and  the  cruel  persecution  of  Protestantism.  The 
<xallican  Church,  in  this  century,  still  adheres  to  the  principles  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Germany  may  be 
said  to  have  been  composed  of  a  confederacy  of  dukedoms.  At 
the  head  of  these  were  the  Houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and 
Suabia.  The  empire  was  transmitted  through  these  families, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  person  of  Henry 
L  sumamed  the  Fowler,  to  Conrad  IV.,  of  the  House  of  Suabia, 
who  died  in  1254.  Otho  IV. — a  lineal  descendant  of  Charles 
the  Bald — ^who  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  1208,  interrupted  the 
line  of  succession.  The  male  line  of  the  Franconian  emperors 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1125 ;  and  that  of 
Suabia  in  1254,  by  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  Of  the  ancient 
duchies,  Bavaria  and  Saxony  only  remamed.   (Lavoisne.) 

After  the  death  of  Conrad,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of 
John,  King  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  empire.  Alphonso  X. 
King  of  Castille,  who  was  chosen  by  a  part  of  the  electors  at  the 
same  time  with  Richard,  was  detained  in  Spain  by  his  wars 


a  diocese,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop.  In  the  year  1831,  the  Abb<  Chatel 
foiuded  a  new  GaUican  Church,  of  which  he  styled  himself  the  Primate.  *<  It 
denies  the  in&llibility  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Councils,  rejecto  the  celibacy  of 
priests,  leaves  confession  volnntaiy,  and  enjoins  the  performance  of  service  in 
the  mother  tongue." 
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against  the  Moors,  and  never  appeared  in  Germany  to  daim  the 
imperial  throne.  Anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  in  the  eroinre 
from  1266  to  1278,  when  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg^  the  head  of  the 
ancient  House  of  Austria  was  elected.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adolphus  I.  of  the  House  of  Nassau.  After  his  deaths  in  1296, 
Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  was  elected  emperor.  Henry  YIL, 
of  the  family  of  Luxemburg;  Frederick  UL,  son  of  Albert;  Louis 
Vw,  of  the  House  of  Bavaria ;  Charles  IV.,  grandson  of  Henry; 
his  son,  Winceslas ;  Robert  of  Bavaria ;  Sigismund,  brother  of 
Winceslas ;  severally  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Albert  II.,  de- 
scendant of  Rodolph,  through  five  generations,  ascended  the 
throne  m  1488.  After  him  Frederick  IV.,*  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  same  ftimily,  succeeded.  His  scm,  Maximilian  L,  reigned 
from  1493  to  1519.  (Rotteck.) 

From  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  the 
elections  were  not  confined  to  the  immediate  branches  of  the 
reigning  fSeunily,  as  they  had  been  for  nearly  three  centuries  pre- 
viously. The  Franconian  and  Suabian  emperors  were  de- 
scendants of  Otho,  the  ancestor  of  the  Saxon  line.  From  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  less  of  the  hereditary 
feature  in  the  succession,  until  the  accession  of  Frederick  IV.  in 
1440.  Since  that  period  the  elections  invariably  elevated  to  the 
throne  an  emperor  of  the  Austrian  ftunily,  with  the  exception  of 
Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria  in  1740.  After  his  death  the  imperial 
crown  was  conferred  on  Francis  V.,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had 
married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  with  him 
commenced  the  reign  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Modem 
House  of  Austria.  From  him  the  succession  was  uninterrupted 
to  his  grandson,  Francis  II.,  who,  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  the  Grer- 
man  Constitution  by  the  conquests  ofBuonaparte,  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria  in  1804.  Fran- 
cis, on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  formally  resigned  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

In  the  progress  of  the  political  revolutions  which  continually 
changed  the  characters  of  the  governments  in  Europe,  the  great 
duchies  of  which  the  German  empire  was  composed  in  the  tenth. 


*  He  ia  geneimlly  mentioned  in  history  m  Frederick  m.  Frederick  Barii^ 
lOMM,  hit  pruxbon  Frederick,and  Frederick  sod  of  Albert  V.,preceded  Frederick, 
the  father  of  Mtximilian  I. 
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eley«ith  and  tracceeding  centuries,  insensibly  /submitted  to  the 
changes  of  time.  Some  of  them  ceased  to  exist ;  and  others 
were  diminished  by  subdivisions  of  their  territories  and  the  cur- 
taihnent  of  the  ducal  prerogatives.  There  arose  a  class  of 
princes,  and  of  untitled  nobility,  whose  privileges  were  a  count 
terpoise  to  the  powers  of  the  dukes  within  their  respective 
dominions.  Even  as  feudatories  they  did  not  acknowledge  that 
fealty  to  their  ducal  lords  which,  according  to  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  their  lands,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
obligatory.  These  princes  were  themselves  the  superiors  of  the 
lower  class  of  nobles ;  and  in  many  respects  were  equal  in  dig* 
oity  and  possessions  with  the  dukes :  as  were  the  Houses  of  Au»*- 
tria,  of  Brunswick,  of  Hesse.  In  the  reign  of  Conrad  II.  of  Fran^ 
conia,  the  princes  of  Suabia  refused  to  do  military  service  under 
their  duke  against  the  emperor.  They  were  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  Diets  of  the  empire ;  and  their  principalities  in  time  became 
miniature  resemblances  of  the  whole  empire.  The  system  of 
partition,  so  peculiar  to  Germany,  by  which  the  inheritance  was 
divided  among  all  the  children,  without  regard  to  the  rule  of 
primogeniture,  gave  rise  to  innumerable  and  independent  prinr 
cipalities,  which,  at  the  present  time,  forms  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  government  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  These  were  reur 
dered  more  permanent  by  a  regulation  which  secured  a  fief  from 
reverting  to  the  empire  whilst  any  of  the  male  posterity  of  the  first 
feudatory  remained.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  eight  reigning  princes,  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  electoral 
House  of  Bavaria,  known  as  the  Palatine  ;*  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  fourteen  of  the  Saxon  line.  (Hallam.) 

Of  a  rank  subordinate  to  these  princes,  but  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  count,  or  landgrave,  arose  in  the  twelfth  century  another 
order  of  nobles.  They  were  of  an  intermediate  order:  between 
the  princes  and  the  untitled  nobility,  who  were  their  vassals. 
They  assumed  the  title  ofland-graf^  or  count  of  the  whole  coun- 

*  This  tenn  is  of  feudal  origin.  The  comes  pcUaiii  was  an  officer  in  the  cooxt 
of  the  sovereign.  As  the  earl  of  a  county,  or  seigniory,  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty in  judicial  matters  appertained  to  him.  Durham  and  Lancaster  were 
two  counties  palatine  in  England,  entitled  to  their ^ura  regalia.  Two  States  in 
CSermany  were  distinguished  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  palatinate — ^but  under 
the  jurisdictioD  of  one  prince.  They  were  obliterated  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  wan  which  q^rang  out  of  it 
8 
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try.  The  Landgraves  of  Thuringia,  of  Lower  and  of  Upper  Al 
face,  became  afterward  princes  of  the  empire. 

The  enfranchisement  of  cities  may  be  dated  from  the  reign  o 
Henry  L,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenti 
century.  This,  in  time,  formed  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  goir 
emment  of  Germany ;  and  these  privileged  communities  acte< 
an  important  part  in  the  political  events  whick  occurred  at  sub 
sequent  periods  in  the  several  ^ates  of  Europe,  and  particularl; 
in  the  German  empire.  Some  of  the  enfranchised  cities  wer 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  who  exercised  over  them  ; 
species  of  temporal  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  authority ;  other 
were  subject  to  the  princes  within  whose  territories  they  wer 
situated.  As  early  as  the  year  1182,  the  charter  granted  to  th 
city  of  Spire  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  prohibited  the  bishop,  o 
any  other,  firom  interfering  in  the  adjudication  of  causes  in  litiga 
tion  within  the  city.  By  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  th 
increase  of  population,  they  eventually  constituted  a  distinc 
order  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  became,  througl 
their  deputies,  a  constituent  part  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  This  i 
distinctly  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century :  am 
again,  in  the  year  1344,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  V.,  they  are  men 
tioned  as  a  third  college  in  the  Diet  Their  deputies,  with  thi 
electors  and  princes,  constituted  this  national  assembly. 

Many  of  the  larger  cities  extended  their  territorial  limits,  eithe: 
by  purchase  or  by  force,  far  beyond  their  original  corporate  jurii 
diction,  and  these  were  governed  by  them  as  by  the  landlords  o 
princes  of  the  empire.  Hence  it  was  that  before  the  reign  o 
Rodolph,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  incessant!; 
disturbed  by  the  conflicts  between  the  noblemen  in  the  fortifie 
castles,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities.  At  that  perioc 
their  power  and  importance  were  so  fully  acknowledged,  that  ths 
emperor,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  even  in  the  lai 
year  of  his  reign,  renewed  his  oath  with  them,  as  he  did  with  th 
princes  and  lords.  The  vassals  of  those  feudal  lords  when  op 
pressed  sought  protection  in  the  cities ;  and,  settling  betwee: 
the  walls  and  the  palisades  which  bounded  the  territory,  re 
ceived  the  appellation  o(  p/ahlburgerSf  or  burgesses  of  the  pali 
sades.  (Hallam.) 

The  war&re  which  was  thus  carried  on  between  the  citie 
and  the  proprietors  of  fortified  castles^  dictated  to  the  ferme 
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the  policy  of  uniting  for  their  mutual  safety ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  more  than  sixty  cities,  with 
three  ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head,  formed  the  league  of 
the  Rhine.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
cities  of  Suabia  and  the  Rhine  again  confederated  against  the 
princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The  celebrated  Hanseatic 
League,  whose  earliest  date  some  writers  have  ascribed  to  the 
year  1169,  others  to  the  year  1200,  was  certainly  systematized 
as  early  as  the  year  1245.  This  was  an  association  of  cities  in 
l<forthem  Grermany,  not  only  for  mutual  defence,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  commercial  purposes.  It  comprehended,  at  one 
time,  not  less  than  eighty-five  cities.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  it  became  a  self-constituted  sovereign  power, 
and  exercised  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  by  carrying  on 
war,  or  maintaining  peace,  independent  of,  and  often  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  governments  of  Europe. 

But  another  feature  in  this  loose  system  of  government  in 
Germany,  was  a  species  of  limited  monarchy  in  the  several 
principalities  of  the  empire.  Each  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
in  certain  respects,  an  independent  State.  No  tax  could  be 
imposed  without  their  consent.  Another  defect  in  the  Germanic 
Constitution,  was  the  want  of  a  competent  tribunal  for  the 
administration  of  justice  :  for  the  maintenance  of  private  rights, 
and  the  suppression  of  public  wrongs.  Frederick  II.  attempted 
to  remedy  this  in  a  Diet  at  Mentz,  in  1235.  Rodolph,  Sigismund, 
and  Frederick  IV.,  each  endeavored  to  revive  the  judicatory 
established  by  Frederick  at  Mentz.  Albert  IL  had  attempted 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  by  dividing  Germany  into  six 
circles,  each  to  be  regulated  by  its  own  Diet :  but  there  was  no 
efficient  power  in  the  empire  to  control  the  States  when  refrac- 
tory or  disobedient.  Such  was  the  defective  constitution  of 
Germany  when  Maximilian  ascended  the  throne  in  1493.* 

*  The  noble  efforts  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the 
GalUcan  Church,  incited  the  Germans  to  measures  of  protection  against  the 
luarpatioiis  of  the  Papal  See.  In  a  Diet  at  Mayence,  in  1439,  the  Estates 
•dopted  manj  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basil.  That  which  esUblished 
the  sapremacy  of  the  Qonncils  above  the  Popes,  and  another  which  enjoined* 
the  Pope  to  determine,  immediately,  all  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  by  com- 
\  appointfMJ  hy  him  at  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  hare  remained  in  foil 
l|f  a  eoneoidate  with  Nicholas  v.,  in  1448,  aeireral  of  the  merwf  which 
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By  the  "*  Perpetual  PubUc  Peace,"*  drawn  up  at  Worms  in  14llfi^ 
tho  disjmtes  .which  might  arise  between  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  Empire*  were  referable  16  regular  coarts  of  justice^ 
The  Imperial  Chamber,  which  was  established  by  the  Diet  for 
this  purpose,  consisted  of.  a  Chief  Judge  and  sixteen  assessor!^ 
diosen  from  among  the  jurists  and  independent  nobility.  These 
were  appointed  by  the  Emperor  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet 
As  originally  constituted,  however,  this  tribunal  had.  only  an 
appellate  juriedietion ;  nor  was  it  invested  with  the  necessary 
powers  for  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees.  To  remedy  these 
defects,  at  a  Diet  in  1501  the  empire  was  divided  into  six  circles ; 
and  at  another,  convened  at  Cologne  in  1512,  the  Austrian, 
Burgundian,  and  Electoral  countries  were  included — and  with 
these,  ten  circles  were  formed.  Each  circle  was  required  to 
send  its  representatives  to  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  Chamber,  within  its  limits,  against  refractory 
states  of  the  empire.  Over  each  of  these  circles  were  placed 
princes,  directors,  and  colonels,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend 
and  command  the  troops  of  their  respective  districts.  A  regency 
also  was  appointed,  composed  of  twenty  members,  over  whom 
the  emperor  presided,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Diet  in  the 
intervals  of  its  sessions.  This  was  the  ^uUc  Council.  This 
judicial  tribunal  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  with 
the  Imperial  Chamber ;  and  in  some  cases,  an  exclusive  one — 
particularly  in  those  which  concerned  the  Imperial  government 
At  a  later  period,  six  of  the  eighteen  councillors,  who  with  a 
president  and  vice  president  constituted  this  high  judicatory, 
were  Protestantb.  This  privilege  was  secured  to  them,  that,  if 
they  were  unanimous,  their  votes  could  not  be  overruled  by 
those  of  the  Papists.  This  council  was  under  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  Austrian  government,  and  was  convened  at  Vienna. 

The  Di^t  was  divided  into  three  chambers— that  of  the 
Electors* — ^that  of  the  Sovereign  Princes,  which  consisted  of 

hftd  been  wrested  from  the  pontiffs  were  leetored  to  them ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  right  of  confirming  the  prelates,  and  of  enjoying  the 
mtmitt,  dtc. 

*  To  the  seven  original  electors  were  added,  in  1692,  tho  Dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick Luneburg,  who  were  entitled  Electors  of  Hanove'r,  and  at  different  periods 
afterward,  the  Princes  of  Salzburg,  of  Wurtemberg,  of  Baden,  and  of  Hesse- 
Caasel.  In  1806,  the  title  of  Elector  was  merged  in  that  of  King,  Grand  Duke, 
Afi.    The  Bovereign of  Hesse-CasselaloDe  retains^  title  of  Etector. 
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two  spiritual  and  four  temporal  benchas — and  that  of  the  Impo- . 
rial  Cities,  composed  of  the  Rhenish  and  the  Suabian  benchiss. 
The  Dietf  therefore^  represented  the  members  of  the  empire ; 
the  executive  powers  were  Tested  Ih  the  emperor ;  and  the  two 
judiciary  tribittials  decided  all  cases  in  controversy  brought  up 
for  their  adjudication.  All  general  laws  were  proposed  to  the 
Diet  by  f6e  emperor  before  they  could  be  deliberated  on — and 
Ids  final  assent  was  required.  (Tytler.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  empire  received  its  tast  amendment 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia^  in  1648 — when  the  prerogativei 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  rights  of  the  States  were  more  clearly 
defined.  The  general  peace,  and  the  independence  of  the  several 
princes,  by  which  they  might  be  protected  in  their  respective 
sovereign  powers,  seem  to  have  been  the  only  objects  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  these  fimdamental  laws.  Each  State  was 
supposed  to  have  had  an  ample  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  its  citizens :  the  rights  of  individuals,  as  subjects, 
were  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Diet.  The  history  of  this 
century,  and  but  a  short  time  after  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution, shows  how  inefficient  were  its  provisions  for  securing  the 
public  peace.  With  a  view  of  giving  to  these  fundamental  laws 
a  higher  sanction,  the  custom  of  Imperial  capitulations  (termed 
the  wahl,  or  election,  capitulation)  was  introduced  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Charles  V.  in  1519.  This  was  an  oath  tendered 
by  the  electors  to  the  newly-elected  emperor  at  his  coronation ; 
and  was  considered  as  a  solemn  compact  between  the  parties. 
This  precaution  was  first  suggested  by  the  elevation  to  the 
Imperial  throne  of  a  prince  invested  with  such  formidable 
powers  as  was  Charles  when  elected  to  the  succession. 

The  civil  wars  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  conflicting  claims 
to  the  throne  of  the  rival  families  of  York  and  Lancaster,  com- 
menced in  1453,  and  terminated  in  1485,  by  the  defeat  of 
Richard  III.,  better  known  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Henry 
VII.,  the  victor  in  the  field  of  Bosworth,  ascended  the  English 
throne— in  his  own  right,  as  the  fourth  in  descent  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  in  that  of  his  projected  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  of  the  house  of  York. 
He  reigned  from  1485  to  1509. 

With  Richard  ended  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  which  had 
governed  England  firom  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  IL, 
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in  1154,  or  for  a  period  of  three  liundred  and  thirty-one  years. 
Henry  YII.  was  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family ;  but, 
descended  more  directly  from  Owen  Tudor,  he  is  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  reigning  Tudor  family. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  government  of 
England  before  the  Norman  conquest,  it  is  certain  that  the  crown 
has  descended  through  the  royal  line,  from  William  to  the  present 
time.  Even  from  Egbert  the  Great,  who  began  his  reign  in 
Wessex  and  Sussex  in  800,  the  succession  was  interrupted  but 
for  a  short  time  by  the  Danish  invasion  ;  and  returned  after  the 
death  of  Hardicanute,  in  1042,  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
remaining  representative  of  the  Saxon  family.  William  the 
Conqueror,  on  the  demise  of  Edward,  claimed  the  crown  under 
a  real  or  pretended  bequest  by  him ;  and  made  good  his  pre- 
tensions by  the  sword.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  ^the 
crown  of  England  was  always  elective,  not  only  before  but  after 
the  accession  of  William :  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  form 
is  retained,  although  the  destruction  of  all  substantial  royal 
prerogative  and  power  renders  the  actual  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional elective  right  a  matter  of  no  importance."  (Keightley.) 

The  monarchy  under  William  was  undoubtedly  absolute.  This 
necessarily  arose  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  ac- 
quired the  throne.  But  tracing  the  constitutional  history  of  that 
kingdom  through  the  successive  periods  which  intervened  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  meet  with  repeated 
and  successful  efforts  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
to  enlarge  and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  subjects.  The  aristo- 
cracy in  England  was  of  a  different  character  from  that  in 
France.  The  nobles  were  not  ■  sufficiently  powerful,  by  vast 
domains,  to  resist  singly  the  power  of  the  throne.  It  was  not 
only  necessary  for  them  to  combine  in  checking  its  usurpations, 
but  their  measures  of  resistance  were  ineffectual  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  people.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  rights  of  tRis 
third  party  were  extended  and  better  secured  by  every  conflict 
between  the  barons  and  the  kings.  In  each  successive  age  the 
regal  powers  were  gradually  restricted  and  defmed,  and  popular 
freedom  enlarged.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  famous  Magna 
Charta  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  of  the  Statutes  of  Oxford  in 
that  of  Henry  III.  It  is  true  that  upon  these  the  principles, 
rather  than  the  practice,  of  democratical  rights  were  engrafted ; 
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and  that,  although  the  kings  were  restrained,  few  of  the  benefits 
inured  immediately  to  the  people.  The  diminution  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  elevated  the  rank  and  privileges  of  the  nobility ;  but 
the  concessions  of  the  crown  formed  the  basis  of  whatever  there 
is  of  popular  rights  in  the  government 

The  circumstances  under  which  Henry  YII.  ascended  the 
thnme — avowedly  as  a  rightful  heir,  but  really  as  a  conqueror^-* 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown«  A 
destructive  civil  war  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  desolated 
the  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  princes  of  tjie  House  of  York,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  were  destroyed  ;  hj 
whose  influence  alone  the  oicroachments  and  usurpation  of  the 
king  could  be  checked.  The  people,  exhausted  by  the  protracted 
druggies  of  the  two  parties,  were  disposed  to  endure  existing 
evils  rather  than  resort  to  arms  under  an  uncertainty  of  the  issue 
of  another  conflict  Those  introduced  into  the  high  and  honor* 
able  offices  in  the  government  were  bound  by  interest  to  sustain 
the  king  in  aH  his  measures.  With  these  influences  operating 
in  his  favor,  Henry  early  distinguished  his  administration  by 
arbitrary  acts^  and  assumptions  of  power.  The  secret  disafiec* 
tion  of  the  adherents  to  the  House  of  York  required  vigilance 
and  decision  of  conduct  to  avert  renewed  hostilities.  The  revolt 
in  Ireland,  insurrections  in  the  North,  the  intrigues  of  'foreign 
courts,  and  the  pretensions  of  false  claimants  to  the  throne,  de* 
manded  the  exercise  of  powers  which  would  have  been  uncalled 
for,  and  could  not  have  been  justified,  under  a  peaceful  and 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber* 
founded  on  common  law,  was  invested  by  Parliament  with  new 
prerogatives — having  important  criminal  jurisdiction,  extending 
chiefly  to  State  offences,  and  misdemeanors  of  a  public  character. 
This  court  became  soon  after  a  formidable  engine  of  oppression ; 
and  was  finally  abolished  in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  I.  Under 
these  adventitious  circumstances  the  power  of  the  crown  became 
absolute ;  and  this  reign  has  therefore  been  considered  as  an 
epoch  m  the  constitution  of  England.  (Blackstone.) 

During  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  when  the  Plantagenets 
occupied  the  English  throne,  the  securities  of  civil  liberty  were 
continually  increased;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  the  powers  of  the  crown  became  supreme:  and  when 
Henry  VIU.  ascended  ^e  throne,  in  1509,  with  popular  prepos- 
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iesflions  in  bis  favor,  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  those  bigb  and 
tmdefined  prerogatives  without  restraint,  which  his  father  had 
usurped  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  **  So  that  the  English  in 
that  age,"  as  the  historian  Hume  has  remarked,  *^were  so 
thoroughly  subdued,  that,  like  eastern  slaves,  they  were  inclined 
to  admire  those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exer- 
cised over  themselves  and  at  their  own  expense.** 

The  country  now  known  as  Spain  was  formerly  divided  into 
many  distinct  sovereignties,  which  assumed  the  title  of  king- 
doms. The  most  important  of  these  were  Arragon,  Castille, 
Leon,  and  Navarre.  The  fairest  portion  of  this  peninsula  being 
under  subjection  to  the  Moors  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
policy  suggested  to  the  Christian  princes,  who  occupied  the 
more  northern  provinces,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centum 
ry,  and  were  gradually  enlarging  their  respective  dominions,  the 
erection  of  chartered  cities.  Thus  was  the  city  of  Leon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  invested  with  chartered  privi-* 
leges  by  Alphonso  V.,  in  the  year  1020.  These  immunities  wer* 
^conferred  in  Spain  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  they  were 
either  in  England  or  France.  The  cities  or  municipalities^  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  separate  communities,  but  subject  to  the  laws  of 
tMr  respective  kingdoms,  and  having  extensive  territories  in-^ 
eluded  within  their  franchises,  served  as  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  About  the 
tniddle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  deputies  from  these  chartered 
feities  became  component  parts  of  the  Cortes,  or  National  Coun- 
cils. This  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

Those  petty  monarchies  were  elective,  although,  as  in  France 
and  England,  the  succession  to  the  throne  customarily  followed* , 
the  line  of  descent  in  the  reigning  families.  This  principle  was 
so  clearly  established,  that  it  veas  usual  to  elect  a  son  in  the  life- 
time of  the  father.  About  the  eleventh  century  the  right  of 
succession  became  hereditary. 

All  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  directed  by  a  national 
assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobility  and  highest  order  of  the 
clergy.  The  deputies  of  the  privileged  cities  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  year  1169  as  members  of  the  council.  The  constitutional 
right  of  the  prelates  to  seats  in  the  Cortes  is  well  established  as 
late  as  1206 ;  as  exhibited  in  a  protest  of  the  Archbishop  of  To- 
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ledo  against  acts  of  the  council,  on  the  ground  that  neither  he 
nor  the  other  prelates  were  present  In  1406  the  nobility  and 
clergy  are  mentioned  as  deliberating  separately. 

The  Cortes  claimed  the  exclusiye  control  over  the  levjdng  and 
the  collection  of  taxes:  with  this  restriction  only — ^that  the 
laods  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  incorporated  towns,  by  the  terms  of  their  charters,  were 
obliged,  not  only  to  render  military  service,  but  to  contribute  to 
the  public  treasury.  This  exclusive  control  over  the  subject  of 
taxation  appears  to  have  been  clearly  recognized,  and  acquiesced 
m  by  the  kings ;  as  we  read  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1307,  **  pro- 
mising to  raise  no  money  beyond  his  legal  and  customary  dues.'' 
Bat  this  is  more  explicitly  determined  by  a  law  enacted  in  1338 
by  Alphonso  XL;  who  thereby  bound  himself  *'not  to  exact 
from  Us  people,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax,  either  partial  or 
general,  not  hitherto  established  by  law,  vrithout  the  previous 
grant  of  all  the  deputies  c<xivened  to  the  Cortes."  It  was  with 
equal  force  confirmed  by  a  declaration  of  the  Cortes  in  1393,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and  again  in  1420,  when  John  II.  had 
mfringed  this  right,  in  which  they  affirmed  **  that  no  taxes  or 
requisitions,  or  other  new  tribute,  shall  be  paid  by  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  but  by  advice,  and  with  the  grant  of  the 
said  cities  and  towns,  and  of  their  deputies  for  thejn."  Henry 
IV.  was  distinguished  for  his  riches ;  and  the  abuses  under  his 
government  called  forth,  in  1465,  similar  remonstrances  from  the 
Cortes.  This  continued  to  be  an  established  principle  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Spain,  as  thus  recognized  by  the  kings  of 
Castille.  It  was  adhered  to  by  Ferdinand,  who  united,  by  his 
marriage  with  Isabella,  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castille. 
It  was  acquiesced  in  by  Charles,  his  grandson  and  successor. 
Philip  IL,  who  stands  prominent  in  history  for  his  tyranny  and 
ambition,  was  courageously  opposed  by  the  Cortes  in  his  viola- 
ti(ms  of  a  law,  which  they  declared  "  so  ancient  and  just,  and 
which  so  long  time  has  been  used  and  observed."     (Hallam.) 

The  Cortes  was  the  great  legislative  council  of  the  nation ; 
^  it  IS  laid  down  as  a  fimdamental  principle,  that  ^Maws  could 
neither  be  made  nor  annulled  except  in  that  council."  John  IL, 
the  father  of  Isabella,  gave  the  first  example  of  disregarding  this 
^cient  statute  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  I.  repeated  the  viola- 
tion;  and  Philip  II.  in  this,  as  in  every  other  wise  provision  of 
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the  constitution  of  his  country,  abolished  all  restrictions  upon  his 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power;  and  in  1555  made  this  reply  to  a 
petition  ^  that  laws  made  in  Cortes  should  be  revoked  no  where 
else  :"  ^  We  shall  do  what  best  suits  our  government." 

Agreeably  to  ancient  custom,  the  Cortes  confirmed  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  throne  ;  and  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  they  exercised  a  control  over  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  the  turbulent  and  unset* 
tied  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  or  in  1469,  they  boldly  afiirmed,  that, 
^  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  kings  have  any 
thing  of  great  importance  on  hand,  they  ought  not  to  undertake 
it  without  the  advice  and  knowledge  of  the  chief  towns  and 
cities  of  the  kingdom."  In  the  reign  of  Charles  they  assumed  a 
right  of  interference  with  the  acts  of  the  king ;  and  remonstrated 
against  his  permitting  his  son  Philip  to  depart  out  of  the  realm. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  may  date 
the  entire  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the  ancient  constitution 
and  laws  of  that  country. 

Sancho  III.,  sumamed  the  Great,  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  His  reign  commenced  in  the 
year  1000.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Spain.  His 
eldest  son,  Garcias,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  his 
second  son,  Ferdinand,  to  that  of  Castille  and  Leon ;  and  his 
third  son,  Ramirez,  to  that  of  Arragon.  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
bowever,  to  trace  the  successive  changes  which  occurred  during 
fbe  period  of  five  hundred  years  which  intervened  between  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  and  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  male  line  of  the  ancient  house  of  Arragon  became  extinct 
in  1410,  by  the  death  of  Martin.  Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  by 
right  of  his  mother,  sister  of  Martin,  who  had  married  John  I., 
King  of  Castille  and  Leon.  Ferdinand  II.,  sumamed  the  Catho- 
lic, grandson  of  Ferdinand  L,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Arra- 
gon in  1470.  By  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  those  two  kingdoms  were  united.  In  1402  he  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  and  annexed  Grenada  to 
his  dominions.  In  1508  he  expelled  the  French  from  Naples. 
In  1512  he  wrested  from  John  of  Albret,  who  had  married  Cath- 
arine, Queen  of  Navarre,  all  his  possessions  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Spain.  He  reigned  firom 
1479  to  15ia.    (Lavoisne.) 
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The  crown  of  Navarre,  having  been  the  patrimony  of  the 
daughters  as  well  as  the  sons,  devolved  repeatedly  on  foreign- 
ers, particularly  on  those  of  the  French  nobility,  and  sometimes 
of  the  royal  fietmily.    By  the  marriage  of  John  of  Albret,  Beam, 
a  province  in  France,  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  becafne  united  with 
A^avarrc.     The  latter  comprised  but  a  small  extent  of  territory, 
after  the  forcible  possession  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  that  portion  of 
the  ancient  domain  south  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.    Henry 
IL,  son  of  John  and  Catharine,  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Francis  L,  of  France,  in  1527.    Their  daughter,  Jane  of  Albret, 
married  Anthony,  Duke  of  Venddme,  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in 
1548.     Henry  III.,  mentioned  in  history,  as  the  Prince  of  Beam, 
succeeded  his  mother  in  Navarre  in  1572;  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  France,  as  Henry  IV.,  in  1689.    After  his  accession, 
Navarre  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  the  title  of 
•*King  of  Navarre"  was  united  with  that  of  "King  of  France.^ 
Having  briefly  sketched  the  political  relations  of  the  leading 
nations  in  Europe  as  they  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  from  this  digression  we  will  pursue  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Ih  the  year  1492,  Roderick  Borgia  obtained  by  intrigue  and 
t»ribery  the  pontificial  chair.  ^'  Four  mules,  laden  with  silver, 
^ere  publicly  driven  into  the  palace  of  Sfoi-za,  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  cardinals.  Borgia  became  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  VI.,  and  rejoiced  in  the  attainment  of  the  pinnacle 
of  pleasures.^  This  abandoned  profligate  and  sanguinary  tyrant 
filled  the  measure  of  Popish  iniquities,  and  seems  to  have  been 
elevated  by  Providence  to  this  high  eminence  in  the  Church,  as 
an  impersonation  of  the  vices  and  wickedness  of  a  corrupt 
hierarchy.  In  him  we  behold  an  epitome  of  all  the  crimes  which 
had  distinguished  and  disgraced  his  unworthy  predecessors. 
Debauched  in  his  morals,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  passions, 
destitute  of  every  religious  principle,  and  avaricious  of  wealth, 
that  he  might  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  his  ambition  and 
of  ministering  to  his  licentious  indulgences,  his  career  was 
marked  by  a  continued  series  of  atrocities,  of  intrigues,  and  cold- 
blooded assassinations.  "  The  spot  on  earth  where  all  iniquity 
met  and  overflowed  was  the  pontifi^'s  seat."  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  man  who  occupied  the  Apostolic  Chair  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

Alexander  was  no  sooner  exalted  to  the  chaiir  of  St  Peter, 
than  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
illegitimate  offspring,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  papal  domains. 
His  son  Caesar  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Valencia  and 
Bishop  of  Pampeluna  ;  and,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  father 

*  AngeloB  Politi&nus  thus  addressed  this  profligate  Pope :  "  We  rejoice  to 
■ee  you  raised  above  all  human  things,  and  exalted  even  to  divinity  itself,  seeing 
there  is  nothing,  except  God,  which  is  not  put  nnder  you." 
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with  Looifl  XII.9  he  received  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of 
Valeutinoisy  and  the  promise  of  his  marriage  with  the  king  of 
Navarre's  sister.  The  duchy  of  Benevento  was  obtained  by 
the  midnight  murder  of  the  reigning  duke.  Four  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  fruits  of  his  licentious  intercourse,  were  the  objects 
of  lus  paternal  solicitude ;  and  their  promotion  to  wealth  and 
honors  was  effected  by  the  commission  of  the  most  diabolical 
deeds.  Neither  the  claims  of  justice  nor  the  dictates  of  human* 
ity  presented  any  obstacles  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  nefeud- 
ous  designs.  With  the  view  of  extending  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  he  became  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  European 
politics. 

Charles  YIII.,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France,  wan  imvited 
by  Alexander  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples.  Maj^  of  tji* 
Italian  territories  had  been  wrested  from  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
during  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon.  The  French 
army  entered  Italy ;  and  by  the  decisive  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Monte  Cassino,  Charles  was  flattered  that  his  ambitious  views 
were  attained.  The  Pope,  alarmed  by  the  rapidity  of  his  con* 
quests,  procured  an  alliance  against  him  of  many  of  the  Italian 
States,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  Thus 
betrayed,  Charles,  incensed  against  his  Holiness,  marched  with 
his  army  to  Rome,  and  reduced  him  to  submission.'  Having 
devoutly  kissed  his  foot,*  the  French  king  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  precipitancy  to  his  own  dominions. 

Louis  XIL,  the  successor  of  Charles,  entertained  the  sam^. 
ambitious  designs  against  Italy,  and  won  the  sanction  of  Alex- 
ander by  investing  his  son  Caesar  with  the  Duchy  of  Valenti- 
nois.  Strengthened  by  this  alliance,  the  king  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  subjection  the  cities  of  Milan  and 
Genoa.  But  he  was  destined  to  be  defeated  by  that  treacher- 
ous ally  who  had  thwarted  the  projects  of  his  predecessor. 
Alexander  preferred  to  divide  the  fruits  of  victory  with  Ferdi- 


*  There  is  usually  embroidered  on  the  slipper  of  the  Pope  a  sign  of  the  cross. 
Iltts  is  to  soften  the  fastidiousness  of  those  who  might  revolt  at  the  humi- 
Hitiog  ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot  of  their  ghostly  Father.  The  cross,  and  not 
the  foot,  is  thns  made  the  apparent  object  of  this  eastern  servility  and  idolatrous 
vwriiip;  a  servility  against  which  the  degraded  spirit  of  a  slave  would  nato- 
aOyrevdt 
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nand  the  Catholic ;  and  Louis,  discomfited  by  the  military  prow* 
ess  of  the  Spanish  Greneral,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoya,  was  'eventu- 
ally driven  out  of  Italy,  and  lost  his  share  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

The  result  of  these  secret  intrigues  of  the  Papal  Court,  and 
the  decisive  checks  which  were  given  to  the  triumphant  progress 
of  the  French  monarchy  by  the  coalition  of  foreign  powers,  in- 
troduced a  new  system  of  politics  in  Europe— that  of  a  balance 
of  power ;  and  from  this  period  has  been  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  those  secret  leagues  which  have  ever  since  controlled 
the  political  movements  of  the  European  nations.  To  the  dupli- 
city and  cunning  of  Alexander  the  world  is  undoubtedly  indebted 
for  that  tissue  of  intrigues  and  counterplots  which  are  indissolu- 
bly  interwoven  in  the  secret  machinations  of  the  courts  of 
Europe.    It  is  truly  characteristic  of  Italian  Popery. 

This  monster  of  iniquity,  the  worthy  representative  of  a  Nero 
or  a  Caligula,  died  in  the  year  1503,  by  a  poisonous  draught 
which  he  had  prepared  for  another,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pope 
Pius  III.  He  died  within  a  month  after  his  elevation,  and  Ju- 
lian de  la  Rovero  was  placed  in  the  Apostolic  succession,  with 
the  title  of  Julius  11.  It  was  said  of  this  spiritual  Father,  that 
so<Mi  after  his  coronation  he  threw  the  keys  of  St  Peter  into  the 
Tiber,  and  brandished  his  sword. 

**  To  the  odious  list  of  vices,*'  says  Mosheim,  **  with  which 
Julius  II.  dishonored  the  pontificate,  we  may  add  the  most  sap 
vage  ferocity,  the  most  audacious  arrogance,  the  most  despotic 
vehemence  of  temper,  and  the  most  extravagant  and  phrenetic 
passion  for  war  and  bloodshed.  His  whole  pontificate  was  one 
continued  scene  of  military  tumult ;  nor  did  he  suffer  Europe  to 
enjoy  a  moment's  tranquillity  as  long  as  he  Uved.  We  may 
easily  imagine  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Church  under  a 
Vicar  of  Christ  who  lived  in  camps,  amidst  the  din  of  arms ;  and 
who  was  ambitious  of  no  other  fame  than  that  which  arose  fix>m 
battles  won  and  cities  laid  desolate." 

The  increasing  strength  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Venice,  excited  the  fears,  if  not  the  envy,  of 
the  European  powers.  Papal  Rome  itself)  from  real  or  appre- 
hended encroachments  on  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  felt  the  danger 
of  so  formidable  ^  neighbor;  and  Pope  Julius,  very  soon  after 
his  accession,  urged  the  system  of  equilibrium  as  the  only  safe- 
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guard  against  the  preponderating  influence  of  that  repubUc. 
By  a  secret  lesague  at  Cambray  in  1508,  the  Empire,  France  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  England,  confederated  against  Venice. 
This  measure  was  effected  by  the  intriguing  genius  of  the  Pope. 
The  partition  of  its  territories  was  the  great  incentive  of  this 
formidable  coalition.  Rimini  and  Faenza  were  claimed  by 
Julius  as  appertaining  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
rich  donation  of  Mathilda,  the  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
paramour  of  Gregory  VIL,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.* 

Venice  was  overpowered.  The  Pope  regained  his  territories 
and  was  satisfied.  Ferdinand  obtained  the  Neapolitan  ports. 
A  treaty  of  peace  and  an  alliance  between  the  republic  and  the 
pontifi^  saved  the  former  from  irretrievable  ruin.  The  acquisi- 
tions of  Louis  were  large ;  and  he  became,  in  turn,  the  object 
of  Papal  denunciation.  The  Holy  League  was  formed  in  1511, 
by  the  machinations  of  Julius  ;  and  to  this  Ferdinand,  Maximil- 
ian, the  Swiss,  and  the  Venetians,  acceded.  Henry  VIII.,  now 
on  the  throne  of  England,  was  allured  by  the  sacred  present  of 
the  Rose,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  anointed  with  chrism,  and 
the  proffered  title  of  **  Most  Christian  King."  These,  with  his 
liatursd  hatred  of  the  French,  drew  him  into  the  coalition  against 
Louis.  The  object  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  Italian  possessions. 
Julius,  although  seventy  years  of  age,  conducted  the  war  in  per- 
wm.  He  engaged  Turkish  troops  to  assist  him  against  the 
''Most  Christian  King,"t  and  so  ardent  was  his  zeal  against  his 
adyersarVf  that  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola  he  cheerfully  endured 
the  severities  of  the  season,  exposed  himself  at  the  trenches,  and 


*  PiTma  and  Placentia  were  also  claimed  .by  Julius  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of 
the  famous  Countess  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  the  excess  of  her  amorous  attachment 
to  Gregory,  was  liberal  in  her  donations  to  the  Church.  They  were  success- 
ively sabject  to  the  government  of  different  sovereigns,  until  1625,  when,  by  a 
tnity,  they  were  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  Francis  Sforza.  They 
CQotinned  a  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  until  1545,  when  Paul  III.  con- 
ferred them  on  his  sen,  Peter  Louis  Famese,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See. 
^  new  Duke  of  Parma,  on  account  of  his  vices,  and  his  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned tife,  was  assassinated  in  1547.  Philip  11.  of  Spain  restored  the  Duchy 
toOctavins  Fkmese,  son  of  Peter  Louis,  in  1657. 

f  The  King  of  France,  Louis  XI.,  was  entitled  ~  Moat  Christian  Majesty,**  by 
P<fiPMlIL,iiil469. 
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led  the  xvlh  of  the  besieging  forces  through  the  breaches.  Such 
were  the  aspirations  of  this  ghostly  Father  after  military  glory» 
The  French  were  finally  expelled  from  Italy;  and  Navarrey 
south  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Louis  was  highly  exasperated  by  the  successful  treachery  oi 
the  pontiflf,  and  resolved  to  check  his  insolent  and  overbearing 
conduct.  He  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  '*  Perdam  Babylonis  JfamenT — as  a  memorial  of  his  deter- 
mination. But  notwithstanding  the  injuries  and  insults  he  had 
received  from  Julius,  his  superstitious  reverence  for  the  head  of 
the  Church  restrained  him  from  inflicting  any  personal  violence 
when  opportunities  had  oflfered.  The  pontiff  saw  the  advantages 
he  possessed  over  liis  adversary,  and  directed  them  with  skillful 
management.  A  council  was  summoned  at  Pisa,  ^  to  set  bounds 
to  the  tyranny  of  this  furious  pontifi^  and  to  correct  and  reform  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  Church.^  But  the  mea- 
sures of  this  council  were  in  the  end  abortive.  A  general  council, 
which  was  the  nineteenth,  (5th  of  Lateran,)  was  assembled  at 
Rome  in  151*2«  by  Julius.  ^  He  put  Pisa  under  an  interdict,  and  all 
the  places  which  gave  shelter  to  the  schismatical  council ;  he 
excommunicated  the  cardmals  and  prelates  who  attended  it ;  he 
even  pointed  his  spiritual  thunder  against  the  princes  who  ad> 
hered  to  it :  he  freed  their  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance^ 
and  gave  their  dominions  to  every  one  who  could  take  posses- 
sion of  them/*  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
Julius  died,  in  the  full  career  of  his  ambitious  designs,  and  with 
iiis  spirit  of  military  glory  burning  in  all  the  ardency  of  youthful 
tire.  Ho  let\  his  adversary  engaged  in  a  war  with  England, 
which  he  luul  hiiusolf  fomented,  and  which  continued  mitil  Au- 
gust, 151*.  Julius  had  however  triumphed  over  his  enemies. 
By  the  intrigues  oi  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  the  Pope  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  retormation  of  abuses  under  this  spiritual  domination 
was  to  bo  accomplished  neither  by  the  ci\il  nor  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 

The  corruption  of  the  Romish  clerg}\  and  the  oppressive  ty- 
ranny of  the  (HMitiffs,  were  subjects  of  universal  animadversion. 
The  tvclesitistical  orders  themselves  admitted  the  moral  depra- 
vity into  which  the  Church  had  sunk ;  and  the  people,  every 
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T¥here  groaning  under  these  evils,  knew  not  from  what  source 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  could  proceed.  Two  general 
councils  in  the  preceding  century  had  undertaken  the  laudable 
eflfort  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members ;  but  the 
intrigues  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Popes  had  disappointed 
the  general  expectation.  The  Concordftte  of  Aschaffenburg, 
between  Martin  V.  and  Frederick  IV.,  (III.,)  obtained  through 
the  cunning  diplomacy  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  the  Pope's  Secretary, 
gave  a  legal  validity  to  Papal  extortions ;  and  evinced  the  hope- 
less degradation  of  the  German  States.  The  bigoted  Ferdinand, 
of  Spain,  riveted  still  stronger  the  chains  of  spiritual  despotism 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  1483.  The  Spanish 
grandees  became  familiars  of  this  abominable  Institution ;  and 
the  dreadful  Autos  da  fe  silenced  even  the  whispers  of  com- 
plaint "  If  any  one  incurred  the  slightest  suspicion  of  this  Holy 
Tribunal,  if  any  one  was  accused  by  a  secret  informer,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  forced  to  accuse  himself  by  anguish  and 
torture,  and,  unless  there  were  particular  reasons  for  mitiga- 
tion, led  to  the  stake.  His  property  fell  to  the  Holy  Tribunal, 
or  to  the  king ;  and  his  children  were  made  infamous.  Sen- 
tences of  condemnation  were  passed  even  against  those  who  had 
reposed  long  in  their  graves,  and  executed  on  their  disinterred 
bones,  <m  their  property,  and  on  their  innocent  descendants* 
No  person  in  the  kingdom  was  secure  from  the  clutches  of  the 
holy  catch-poles :  the  Inquisition  murdered  even  in  the  service 
of  private  revenge  or  royal  tyranny."  These  tribunals  were 
also  established  in  France  and  Germany :  and  although  Louis 
XII.  had  been  betrayed,  insulted,  and  injured,  by  his  ghostly 
Fathers  of  Rome,  he  continued  obsequious  to  their  spiritual 
authority.     (Rotteck.) 

Fraud,  violence,  avarice,  and  an  indomitable  thirst  of  power, 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  spiritual  lords  of  the 
universe.  **  The  licentious  examples  of  the  pontiffs  were  zea- 
lously imitated  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  subordinate 
rulers  and  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  gpreatest  part  of  the 
bishops  and  canons  passed  their  days  in  dissolute  mirth  and  lux- 
ury, and  squandered  away,  in  the  gratification  of  their  lust  and 
passions,  the  wealth  that  had  been  set  apart  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes.  Nor  were  they  less  tyrannical  than  volup- 
tuous ;  for  the  most  despotic  princes  never  treated  their  vassals 
4 
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with  more  rigor  and  severity,  than  these  ghostly  rulers  employed 
toward  all  such  as  were  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  decline 
of  virtue  among  the  clergy  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
public  esteem ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  that  once  respect- 
ed body  became,  by  their  sloth  and  avarice,  their  voluptuousness 
and  impurity,  their  ignorance  and  levity,  contemptible  and  infa- 
mous, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  good,  but  also  in  the 
universal  judgment  of  the  multitude."  **  All  the  offices  and  dig- 
nities of  the  Church  were  become  venal  every  where  ;  the  way 
of  preferment  was  inaccessible  to  merit,  and  the  wicked  and 
licentious  were  rendered  capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical honors.^     (Mosheim.) 

Such  is  the  picture  which  delineates  by  faithful  touches  the  cor- 
ruption and  the  depravity  of  the  morals  prevailing  in  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  monas- 
tic orders  had  sunk  to  a  still  lower  depth  in  the  abyss  of  profligacy 
and  vice.  The  convents  were  the  receptacles  of  vice  and  debauch- 
ery :  and  these  Institutions,  always  the  seminaries  for  the  nurture 
and  growth  of  the  licentious  passions^  flourished  in  that  age  of 
unrestrained  libertinism.  "  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Mother- 
Church  ;  the  obligations  of  obedience  to  her  decisions  ;  the  vir- 
tues and  merits  of  the  saints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court  of 
Heaven  ;  the  dignity,  glory,  and  love  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  the 
efficacy  of  relics  ;  the  duty  of  adorning  churches,  and  endowing 
monasteries  ;  the  necessity  of  good  works  (as  understood  in  the 
Theology  of  Romanism)  to  salvation  ;  the  intolerable  burnings 
of  purgatory ;  and  the  efficacy  of  indulgences" — were  the 
only  themes  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  horde  of  Popish 
preachers.  The  spiritual  labors  of  the  clergy  were  directed  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  as  means  of  sensual  enjoyments,  and 
the  gratification  of  corrupt  passions  :  '*  Professing  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they  became  fools ;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man" — 
*•  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the 
lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  between 
themselves  :*  who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  wor- 

*  Julias  UL— elevated  to  the  pontificate  in  1556— bestowal  the  caidinal'v 
hat  on  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  choseD  from  among  this  lowest  oi  ths 
populace,  and  who  was  also  the  inflinMiqi  object  of  his  umatiiiil 
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shipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator^ — ^"  And 
as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
convenient ;  being  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,* 
wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness  ;  full  of  envy,  murder, 
debate,  deceit,  malignity,**  &c. — ^"covenant-breakers,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful." 

But  amid  this  darkness  which  covered  the  earth,  and  the 
gross  darkness  which  seemed  to  overshadow  all  Christendom, 
glimmering  lights  were  seen  above  the  moral  horizon.  From 
Scotland  the  cheering  rays  shot  forth  with  an  evanescent  lustre^ 
The  valleys  of  Piedmont  still  reflected  that  almost  extinguished 
blaze  which  had  shone  for  centuries  over  a  benighted  world ; 
and  a  glimmering  star  still  shed  its  tremulous  beams  over  the 
afflicted  Provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny.  The  spirit  of 
Reformation  was  pressed  down  by  the  heavy  arm  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  ;  but  aJthough  bowed  to  the  dust  by  a  power  which 
kept  the  world  in  awe,  it  was  still  elastic  by  its  inherent  ener- 
gies. Scotland  had  witnessed  her  holy  martyrs  sacrificed  by 
Popish  bigotry  at  the  altar  of  their  faith ;  the  Vaudois  ^'had  been 
slain  with  the  sword,  had  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  moun- 
tains, and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;**  and  the  Waldenses 
of  Paganized  France  had  fallen  under  the  sword  of  their  cruel 

(Moeheim  b.  iv.  sec.  3.  ch.  I.  note  7.)  "  Fonnosnm  Pastor  Corydon  ardebat 
Alexin,  delicias  Domini,"  &c.— Virgil. 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Innocent  X.,  a  man  of  profound 
ignorance,  united  with  his  stupidity  the  most  shameful  profligacy,  and  was  the 
dupe  of  an  abandoned  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most  infamous  com- 
merce, and  who,  to  complete  the  scandal,  was  the  widow  of  his  brother."  (Ra- 
ter; from  Mosheim.) 

*  Paul  m. — pontiff  from  1534  to  1549.  He  was  reproached,  in  a  book 
publiahed  before  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Ochino,f  with  having  poisoned 
bu  mother  and  his  nephew ;  with  having  ravished  a  young  virgin  at  Ancona ; 
with  an  incestuous  and  adulterous  commerce  with  his  daughter  Constantia,  who 
died  of  poison  administered  by  the  Pope,  to  prevent  any  interruption  in  his 
odious  amours.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  same  book,  that  being  caught  in  bed 
with  bis  niece,  Laura  Famese,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nic.  Quercei,  he  received 
from  the  incensed  husband  a  stab  of  a  dagger,  of  whioh  he  bore  the  marks  to 
Im  death." — Moaheim,  b.  iv.  sec.  3.  ch.  I.  note  6. 

t  Beraardino  Ctehino,  or  Ocello,  was  a  popolar  preacher  of  the  reform  doctrines,  at 
iUapeiiod 
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persecutors  and  murderers.  ^  These  all  died  in  fiutb — Shaving 
received  the  promises  ;  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them."  Popery  now  slept  the  sleep  of  orthodoxy.  In  a  deli- 
rium of  joy  it  ran  wild  in  the  triumph  of  victory.  Truth  was 
vanquished ;  and  Papal  pride,  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and 
tyranny,  exulted  in  its  defeat  But  the  delusion  soon  vanished. 
Rome  had  silenced  the  storm ;  but  that  silence  was  succeeded  by 
a  tempest  which  shook  the  Papal  throne  to  its  foundation.  In 
that  awful  stillness  which  preceded  it,  the  elements  were  com- 
Imiing,  and  exploded  over  the  head  of  the  deluded  pontiff  at  a 
moment  when  all  seemed  to  him  harmony,  peace,  and  safety. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  commenced  a 
new  era  in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  religious  history  of 
man.  It  was  an  epoch  of  the  most  memorable  revolutions  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  nations ;  and  which  permanently  changed 
the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  These  changes  have  been  fatal 
to  Popery.  An  age  of  moral  darkness  was  one  most  favorable 
to  its  system  of  mysteries  and  deception ;  and  the  profound 
researches  in  the  various  branches  of  science  which  distin- 
guished this  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  dissipated  the  cloud  which  had  for  nearly  thir- 
teen hundred  years  concealed  the  deformities  and  corruptions  of 
the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  philologi- 
cal writers  who  gave  a  decided  and  salutary  tone  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  His  treatises,  "  De  Copia  Verbarum  et  Rerutti^ 
and  ^^  De  Conscribendis  Epistolis^^^  expanded  the  field  of  classi- 
cal learning,  and  facilitated  the  investigations  in  the  philosophy 
of  language.  His  ^^Adages^  published  in  the  year  1500,  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  scholar  of  profound  research,  and  as  a 
writer  endowed  with  the  rare  and  happy  tact  of  blending  the 
•*  dulce*'  with  the  **  utile.**  The  vein  of  satire  and  enlivening  mirth 
which  runs  through  this  abstruse  and  laborious  research  into  the 
hidden  and  forgotten  treasure  of  ancient  lore,  gave  to  this  branch 
of  science  new  fascinations,  and  purified  as  it  improved  the  taste 
for  literary  pursuits.  His  ^^Enchiridion  MiliHs  Chridiani^ 
which  appeared  in  1503 — ^written,  as  he  informs  us,  ^to  cure  the 
vulgar  error  of  those  who  make  religion  consist  in  ceremoniesr 
and  the  more  than  Jewish  observance  of  bodily  matters, 
strangely  neglecting  those  things  which  pertain  to  real  piety" — 
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deeply  proved  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  his 
Adages,  he  had,  with  pungent  wit  and  severe  satire,  exposed 
the  follies  and  the  vices  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church, 
and  had  not  spared  the  errors  and  false  taste  of  the  school. 
Erasmus  was  the  pioneer  in  the  great  work  of  Reformation  now 
commenced,  to  introduce  a  more  humane  and  rational  system  in 
politics,  a  pure  spirit  of  vital  religion,  and  a  refinement  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature.  He  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  Papal 
tyranny,  clerical  abominations,  and  idolatrous  worship.*  Ho 
pointed  out  the  by-paths  which  led  to  religious  reformation ;  but 
he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  brave  the  dangers  by  which 
they  were  beset.  That  work,  which  he  seems  in  a  spirit  of 
{dayfiil  humor  to  have  commenced,  he  shrunk  from,  when  the 
bitter  and  uncompromising  conflict  arose.  Whilst  he  was 
charged  by  one  party  with  having  **  laid  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  looked  back" — he  was  censured  by  the  other  for  standing 
idle,  **  while  a  boar  was  ravaging  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.'*t 
In  1505,  he  published  an  improved  edition  of  Valla's  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  that  writer  ^  had  denied 
the  validity  of  Constantine's  donation ;  the  letter  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa  (a  forgery  of  the  first  century) ; 
the  authenticity  of  the  Apostles'  .Creed;  and  had  severely  at- 
tacked the  immoralities  of  the  clergy."  For  this  work  he  is  said 
to  have  received  a  severe  scourging  in  the  convent  of  the  Jaco- 
bins at  Naples.  His  ^  Encomium  Moriai^  was  written  in  Eng- 
land in  1509 ;  and  the  absurdities  of  the  theologians,  as  well  as 
the  immoralities  of  the  clergy,  were  unsparingly  satirized.  The 
writings  of  Erasmus  were  every  where  read,  and  every  where 
admired. 

But  whilst  this  great  reformer  of  the  morals  of  the  age  amused 
hy  the  pungency  of  his  satires  and  the  sallies  of  his  wit,  in  the 
capital  of  France,  and  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  more 
8]HrituaI  work  was  commenced.  Jacobus  Faber  (Jacques  le 
Fevre  d'Etaples)  had  laid  aside  the  philosophy  of  the  schools, 
^d  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  drew  firom  the  Holy  Scriptures 

♦  Lother  said  of  Erasmiu,  that  "  he  knew  how  to  detect  error,  not  to  estab- 

t  Enuunos  never  lenoonced  the  Popish  faith ;  &nd  'even  aspired  to  the  digt- 
li^ofacaidinaL 
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themselves  the  divine  doctrines  of  salvation.  **  God  will  change 
the  face  of  the  world,"  he  said,  when  the  light  of  truth  had  sud- 
denly burst  forth  upon  his  mental  vision,  and  he  beheld,  as  re- 
flected from  a  mirror,  those  spiritual  rays  which  had  penetrated 
his  soul,  and  dissipated  that  moral  darkness  in  which  it  had  been 
enveloped.  He  embraced  the  word  of  God,  and  drew  from  that 
pure  fountain  the  stream  of  eternal  life ;  and  then  it  was  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — ^the  key- 
stone of  the  Reformation — ^was  preached,  and  boldly  proclaimed, 
fipom  the  halls  of  the  University.  **The  cross  of  Christ  alone," 
said  Lefevre,  ^  opens  heaven,  and  shuts  the  gates  of  hell."  (D'Au- 
higa€.) 

**  Thus,  before  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  bad  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  world,  but  was  taking  a  journey  to  Rome  on  some 
business  touching  the  interests  of  some  monks,  and  when  Zwingle 
had  not  even  begun  to  apply  himself  in  earnest  to  Biblical  studies, 
but  was  traversing  the  Alps,  in  company  with  the  confederated 
forces,  to  fight  under  the  Pope's  banner,  Paris  and  France  heard 
the  sound  of  those  life-giving  truths,  whence  the  Reformation  was 
destined  to  come  forth ;  and  there  were  found  souls  prepared  to 
propagate  those  sounds,  who  received  them  with  holy  afifection. 
*•  It  was  Lefevre,"  says  Beza,  **  who  boldly  began  the  revival  of 
the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ."  (D'Aubign^.)  But  let  us  not  be 
mistaken.  Four  hundred  years  before,  the  Yaudois,  in  the  retired 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  had  maintained  that  "  Christ  is  our  life,  and 
truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness ;  our  shepherd  and  advocate, 
our  sacrifice  and  priest,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
should  believe,  and  rose  again  for  their  justification."  From  the 
valleys  this  truth  was  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
France.  **  There  was  at  this  time  on  the  southern  declivities  of 
the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  an 
after-growth  of  the  ancient  Yaudois  opinicms.  The  roots  were 
continually  putting  forth  fresh  shoots  in  all  directi<His." 

Lefevre  preached  those  doctrines  which  Waldo  had  main- 
tained at  the  close  of  the  twdfth  century;  which  Grostete, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  advanced  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth; 
which  Wickliffe  had  jeoparded  his  life  in  defending  in  the  four- 
teenth ;  for  which  Huss  had  sufiered  martyrdom  in  the  fifteenth  ; 
and  for  which  the  Yaudois  and  the  Waldenses  had  been 
cruelly  persecuted  more  than  four  hundred  years  before.  When 
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Elijah  made  intercession  to  God  against  Israel,  saying,  **They 
have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars ;  and  I 
am  left  alone,  and  they  seek  my  life,"  God  answered,  "  I  havo 
reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal."  Even  so  was  it  in  the  sixteenth 
century :  **  there  was  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace."  Persecution  had  driven  the"  Church  into  the  wilderness ; 
and  those  humble  worshippers  of  the  spiritual  cross  preserved 
their  faith  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. It  was  then  that  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  **  boldly  began 
the  revival  of  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "having  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people ;  saying, 
with  a  loud  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him ;  for  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come ;  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters." 

Important  changes  now  occurred  in  the  political  World.  New 
actors  appeared  in  the  great  drama;  and  Europe  itself  was  the 
theatre.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  not  only  the  fate  of  na- 
tions was  involved,  but  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  spiritual  tyranny 
and  Papal  domination,  were  cast  upon  the  Issue. 

In  1515,  Louis  XII.  died  ;  and  Francis  I.,  Count  of  Angoul^me, 
•  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France.  His  sister,  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois.  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  a  princess  distinguished  for  her  amiable 
virtues  and  her  literary  acquirements,  married  Henry  II.  King 
of  Navarre.  The  queen-mother  was  the  dissolute  Louisa  of 
Savoy.  In  1516,  Charles,  son  of  Philip  of  Austria,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Spain;  and  in  1519,  he  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, had  ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  the  year  1509. 
In  1513,  Leo  X.  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair.  His 
brother,  Julian  of  Medicis,  married  Philiberta,  sister  of  Louisa. 
Their  father,  Charles  III.,  was  the  reigning  Duke  of  Savoy,  from 
1504  to  1553. 

Lefevre  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  1511, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  William  Farel,  (or  Fareau,)  a  native  of 
Dauphiny,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Lefevre,  and  zealously  pro- 
moted the  Reformation  not  only  in  France  but  in  the  Cantons  of 
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Switzerland.  At  this  period  the  controversy  between  Louis  and 
the  Pope  suspended  the  efforts  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au* 
thorities  to  suppress  the  propagation  of  the  reform  tenets.  An 
Assembly  at  Tours,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy, 
had  decided  that  ^  the  king  had  a  right  to  make  war  against  the 
Pope,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basle  ;**  and  in  1512,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  called 
upon  by  that  monarch  to  defend  the  throne  against  the  claims  of 
Papal  supremacy  within  the  kingdom.  Under  these  auspicious 
circumstances  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  com- 
menced. Then  it  was  that  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel  were 
jfirst  proclaimed  from  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  the  refined 
but  licentious  court  of  France.  Those  life-giving  sounds,  ema^ 
nating  from  the  capital,  soon  extended  to  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  kingdom ;  were  re-echoed  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland: 
^Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because  she  made  all 
nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  ;*'  and 
then  did  the  third  angel  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  If  any  man 
worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  fore- 
head, or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  Grod,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his 
indignation :"  and  this  was  the  tone  of  Luther. 

"  The  Reformation,"  says  D'Aubign6,  **  was  not,  in  France,  an 
importation  from  strangers :  it  took  its  birth  on  the  French  ter- 
ritory. Its  seed  germinated  in  Paris ;  its  earliest  shoots  were 
struck  in  the  University  itself,  that  ranked  second  in  power  in 
Romanized  Christendom.  God  deposited  the  first  principles  of 
the  work  in  the  kindly  hearts  of  some  inhabitants  of  Picardy  and 
Pauphiny,  before  it  had  begun  in  any  other  country  of  the  globe.'* 

In  the  French  court,  after  the  accession  of  Francis,  were  two 
women  distinguished  by  high  birth,  intellectual  attainments,  and 
exemplary  piety :  Renata,  afterward  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Francis. 
The  former,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,*  resided  at  the 
Castle  of  Montargis,  near  Paris;  and.havmg  imbibed  the  doc- 
trines of  Lefevre  and  Farel,  she  strengthened  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  not  only  by  adopting  its  principles  but  by  the  pro- 
tection which  she  extended  to  those  who  became,  on  account  of 

*  Hercules  II.,  Duke  of  Fennura,  died  in  the  yetr  1559. 
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their  religion,  the  objects  oif  persecution.  The  latter,  uninfluenced 
by  the  corruption  and  the  frivolities  of  the  court,  of  an  inquiring 
mind  and  contemplative  disposition,  early  embraced  the  new 
tenets ;  and  by  the  control  which  she  exercised  over  the  king, 
softened  for  a  time  his  asperity  of  feeling  toward  the  advocates 
of  the  Reformation,  and  even  persuaded  him  into  measures  which 
facilitated  its  progress.  He  encouraged  polemical  discussions, 
and  founded  professorships  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages. 
The  indirect  sanction  which  was  thus  given  by  Francis  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  example  of  those  illustrious 
women,  introduced  the  new  doctrines  into  the  court,  and  un- 
doubtedly led  to  their  adoption  by  the  princes  andnobility  of  the 
kingdom.  Such  were  the  flattering  prospects  which  opened  to 
the  view  of  the  Reformers.  Could  the  king  have  been  persuaded 
to  renounce  the  corrupt  system  of  Popish  worship,  and  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  France  would  have  been  Christian- 
ized. But  he  was  bound  to  his  idols ;  and  a  terrrible  reverse 
awaited  the  followers  of  the  cross. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  these  incipient  efibrts  in  France  to 
establish  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  overthrow  the 
whole  structure  of  Popish  superstitions,  Ulric  Zwingle,  in  Switz- 
erland, received,  through  the  grace  of  God,  the  same  spiritual 
light.     In  1506,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance ; 
read  soon  after  his  first  mass  at  Wildhaus ;  and  toward  the  close 
of  (he  year  commenced  his  pastoral  duties  at  Claris.     '^  As  a 
Romish  priest,  he  was  like  other  priests  around  him."    It  was 
then  that  he  engaged  in  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  researches  were  laborious  and  indefatigable.     As  he  ad- 
vanced, increasing  difficulties  and  perplexities  beset  his  path. 
The  more  thorough  his  investigations  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  more  incompatible  with  its  divine  spirit  appeared  the 
cumbrous  and  unmeaning  observances  of  the  Romish  Church. 
For  ten  .years  he  pursued  his  theological  studies,  discovering  new 
truths,  and  detecting  errors  in  the  established  forms-  of  worship, 
as  he  progressed.    ^  I  am  determined,'*  he  said  in  his  letter  to 
Vadian  in  1513,  "  to  apply  myself  so  closely  to  Greek  that  no  one 
but  (jod  shall  call  me  ofi"  from  that  study.**    **  I  do  so  from  a  love 
of  divine  learning,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  fame."    **  I  applied 
myself,"  he  said  afterward,  **  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  to 
give  me  his  light ;  and  though  I  read  nothing  but  Scripture,  its 
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sense  became  clearer  to  me  than  if  I  had  studied  many  commen* 
taries.*'  By  slow  and  laborious  advances  he  approached  the 
truth  of  God's  word.  The  great  Head  of  the  Church  vouchsafed 
to  impart  to  him  that  knowledge  for  which  he  so  ardently  sought. 
**I  began,"  said  Zwingle,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  "to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  year  of  grace  1516 :  that  is  at  a  time  when  the 
name  of  Luther  had  never  been  heard  among  these  countries.  It 
was  not  from  Luther,  then,  I  learned  the  doctrines  of  Christ — ^it- 
was  from  God's  word.  If  Luther  preached  Christ,  he  does  as  I 
do:  that  is  all."  Then  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland.  As  Lefevre  preceded  Zwingle,  so 
Zwingle  preceded  Luther. 

In  the  year  1516,  Zwingle  was  called  to  be  preacher  at  Ein- 
sidlen.  Here  stood  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
on  a  spot  which  had  become  sacred  by  the  murder  of  a  monk 
in  the  ninth  century.  A  convent  and  a  church  had  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  this  pious  recluse ;  and  Christ 
himself  had  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  It  the  night  before  it 
was  to  have  been  consecrated.  The  angels,  apostles,  and  saints, 
united  in  solemn  chorus,  and  the  Virgin  appeared  on  the  altar  as  a 
flash  of  lightness.  All  this  had  been  duly  confirmed  by  his  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  VIII.,  and  no  faithful  son  of  the  Church  could  question 
the  truth  of  the  narration.  When  Zwingle  was  called  to  Einsid- 
len,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  **  our  Lady  of  the  Eremites,** 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  was  ensconced  in  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  over  the  gate  might  have  been  seen,  in  legible  char- 
acters, the  following  inscription :  **  Here  may  be  obtained  com- 
plete remission  of  sins."  Here  the  Reformer  became  more 
deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  utter  depravity  into 
which  the  Romish  Church  had  sunk,  and  of  the  gross  deception 
exercised  upon  the  ignorant  and  deluded  people :  and  with  re- 
newed zeal  preached  **  salvation  through  Christ  alone."  •*  By 
Grod's  help,"  he  said,  **  I  mean  to  preach  the  Gospel — and  that 
will  shake  Rome."  "  The  Pope  must  fall,"  he  remarked  in  con- 
versation with  Capito.  From  Switzerland  we  pass  to  Germany, 
where  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  marked  by  the  most 
exciting  incidents.  We  have  seen  it  silently  and  peacefully  ad- 
vancing in  France,  and  extending  its  branches  from  the  capital 
to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  countenanced  by  the 
throne,  and  sustained  by  the  nobility.    At  its  commencement  in 
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Germany  the  elements  of  contention  and  strife  were  brought 
into  action. 

**  In  1512,  when  Paris  and  France  had  already  heard  the  sound 
of  those  life-giving  truths  whence  the  Reformation  was  destined 
to  come  forth,**  Martin  Luther  journeyed  to  Rome,  to  represent 
at  the  Papal  court  the  monasteries  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augus- 
tioe,  which  were  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Vicar- 
general.  As  he  approached  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Christian  * 
world,  overcome  by  feelings  of  devotion  and  awe,  he  prostrated 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed :  "  Holy  Rome  I  salute 
thee  r*  With  superstitious  reverence,  the  pious  young  monk 
entered  the  seven-hilled  city — engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  all 
the  religious  services  of  the  Church — said  masses  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory — ascended  on  his  knees  Klate's  staircase  (which 
had  been  miraculously  transported  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome)  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  indulgence — ^visited  with  devout  reverence  the 
temples  of  worship — associated  with  the  monks — conversed  with 
the  pontiflP— beheld  with  astonishment  the  statue  of  Pope  Joan, 
clothed  in  the  papal  mantle  and  with  a  child  in  her  arms — lis- 
tened with  astonishment  to  the  impious  conversation  of  the 
priests — witnessed  their  sacrilege  of  the  sacred  altar — and  de- 
parted from  the  city  with  the  conviction,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self: ^  If  there  be  a  hell^  Rome  is  built  above  it ;  U  is  an  abyss 
from  whence  all  sins  proceed,^* 

Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Vicar-general  Staupitz,  he  consented  to  receive  the  degree  and 
title  of  doctor  of  the  Holy-Scriptures,  when,  as  he  declared,  he 
had  not  read  the  Bible.f  He  swore  "  to  defend  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  with  all  his  strength  ;"  of  which,  he  acknowledged  after- 
ward, he  was  utterly  ignorant.  Such  was  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  Luther's  mind  in  the  year  1512.  But  he 
was  conscientious  and  moral  in  his  principles ;  and  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rites,  and  firm  belief  in  the  tenets  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  he  was  religious.  From  this  period  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  word  of  God.  The  solemn  vow  he  had  made,  he 
was  resolved  by  the  help  of  God  to  fulfill.     He  was  chosen  for 

•  lyAttWini^.  t  D'Aubign*,  voL  i.  p.  175. 
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the  work  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  that  light  and 
strength  which  the  work  required,  were  imparted  to  him  from 
above.  ''  Within  my  heart,''  he  said,  ^  reigns  alone,  and  must 
alone  reign,  faith  in  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  is  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  thoughts  that  occupy  me 
day  and  night."  Justification  by  faith  formed  the  ground-work 
of  all  his  subsequent  discourses — faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
mediator  between  God  and  man — and  sanctification,  as  the  fruits 
of  this  faith.  ^  He  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel.  He  refuted  that  error,  then  predominant  in  the 
Church  and  schools,  that  men  by  their  own  works  obtain  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  are  made  righteous  before  God  by  an  external 
discipline."  Such  was  the  character  of  Luther's  preaching  in 
1516.  **  The  Papacy  endeavored  to  stop  me,"  he  said,  ^  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty,  but  you  see  what  has  happened  to  it ;  and 
much  worse  shall  yet  befall  it ;  they  cannot  defend  themselves 
against  me.  By  God's  help  I  am  resolved  to  press  on,  to  force 
a  passage  through,  and  trample  dragons  and  vipers  under  foot. 
This  will  begin  in  my  lifetime,  and  finish  after  I  am  gone." 
**  The  inability  of  man" — "^  the  almighty  power  of  God" — these 
were  the  pillars  on  which  he  raised  his  structure.  He  built  on 
the  foundation  laid  by  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone. 

With  these  clear  and  spiritual  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
word  of  God,  Luther  declared,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  bis  life, 
that  he  ''  was  then  a  monk,  a  Papist  of  the  maddest,"  '^  so  in- 
fatuated and  even  steeped  in  the  Romish  doctrines,  that  I  would, 
he  said,  **  willingly  have  helped  to  kill  any  one  who  had  the  au- 
dacity to  refuse  the  smallest  act  of  obedience  to  the  Pope ;  I  was 
a  true  Saul,  like  many  others  still  living."  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Zwingle  had  pronounced  the  energetic  and  solemn  asseve- 
ration that  the  Pope  must  fall:"  and  had  fearlessly  declared, 
that  "the  whole  Papacy  rests  on  bad  foundations."  "By  God's 
help,  he  said,  I  mean  to  preach  the  Grospel,  and  that  will  shake 
Rome."* 

But  the  crisis  at  length  arrived,  when  Germany  first,  and  the 


*  The  whole  tenor  of  Zwingle's  disconnes,  compared  with  the  annonncenent 
of  the  second  angel  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  xiv.  8,  exhibits  a  stiiking 
coincidence. 
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several  States  of  Europe  soon  after,  were  agitated  by  the  conflict 
between  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Leo  X.,  of  the  magnificent  family  of  the  Medici,  succeeded  to 
the  Papal  throne  in  1 513.  The  character  of  this  pontiff  has  been 
variously  represented.  Guicciardini  describes  him  as  influenced 
by  political  craft.  Paulus  Jovius  declares  pride  and  vanity  to 
have  operated  on  his  resolutions.  Fra  Pablo  states  that  he  was 
a  voluptuary,  passionately  fond  of  pageantry,  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  order  to  gratify 
his  own  desires.*  It  is  universally  admitted,  however,  that  he 
was  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Mosheim  describes 
bim  as  **  remarkable  for  his  prodigality,  luxury,  and  imprudence ; 
having  an  invincible  aversion  to  whatever  was  accompanied  with 
solicitude  and  care :  and  of  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  im- 
piety, if  not  atheism."  Other  writers  have  attached  to  him  an 
amiability  of  character.  His  extravagant  style  of  living,  and 
peculiar  fondness  for  courtly  magnificence,  involved  him  in  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments ;  and  compelled  him  to  resort  to  extra- 
ordinary means  of  replenishing  his  cofiers.  ^  His  manners,"  says 
Sarpi  as  quoted  by  D'Aubigne,  "  were  so  charming  that  he  would 
have  been  a  perfect  man,  if  he  had  had  some  knowledge  in  religious 
matters,  and  a  little  more  inclination  for  piety,  concerning  which 
he  never  troubled  himself."  He  was,  however,  not  less  tena- 
cious of  his  Papal  prerogatives  than  his  predecessors  had  been. 
In  the  General  Council,  which  Julius  IL  had  convened  in  the 
Lateran,  in  the  year  1512,  and  which  had  continued  its  sessions 
after  his  death,  Leo  cautiously  excluded  every  measure  which 
might  affect  those  prerogatives,  or  lead  to  a  reform  in  the 
Church.  The  splendor  and  luxury  which  he  maintained,  and 
the  extortions,  which  from  necessity  or  avarice  he  resorted  to, 
unexpectedly  hastened  the  consummation  of  those  efibrts  to  es- 
tablish religious  liberty,  which  had  for  centuries  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church. 

By  the  advice  of  his  counsellor,  Leo  resorted  to  the  customary 
expedient  of  selling  indulgences.  This  had  for  ages  been  a 
hicrative  source  of  wealth ;  but  from  the  multiplied  abuses  which 
had  sprung  up  under  the  fi-equent  exercise  of  this  power  by  the 


f  Browning's  History  of  the  Hugaenots,  p.  17,  note. 
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Popes,  it  had  become  an  unpopular  measure,  and  even  the  reU- 
gious  orders  had  openly  opposed  it  as  odious  and  oppressive. 
Nor  was  this  opposition  confined  to  the  mendicants ;  many  of 
the  princes  and  higher  ecclesiastics  exclaimed  against  the  base- 
ness of  this  spiritual  traflic.     This  fact  is  an  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  improved  moral  feeling  of  the  age,  and  of  the  dififusion  of 
the  reform  principles,  which  cherished  no  sympathy  with  the 
gross  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,     Leo  himself  was  slip- 
posed  to  have  connived  at  the  pious  frauds  of  the  Church  to 
accomplish  his  selfish  purposes,  fully  conscious  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  doctrines  on  which  they  were  founded.    The  extravagance 
of  his  court  had  not  only  exhausted  his  treasury,  but  had  antici- 
pated the  resources  by  which  it  was  supplied.     To  his  sister 
Magdalene,  who  had  married  Cibo,  the  natural  son  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  he  had  assigned  the  income  arising  from  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences in  Saxony  and  the  countries  bordermg  on  the  Baltic : 
and  she  had  farmed  out  the  revenue  to  Arcemboldi,  a  Genoese 
merchant  and  bishop.     Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magde- 
burg, whose  court,  for  profligacy  and  profusion,  was  a  miniature 
representation  of  that  of  Rome,  pressed  by  his  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, contracted  with  the  pontiff  for  the  farming  of  all 
the  indulgences  to  be  sold  in  Germany ;  or,  as  it  was  expressed—* 
*'  covenanted  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  Germans."     This 
Elector  was  at  the  time  indebted  to  the  Pope  for  the  pallium  he 
had  received  at  his  ordination,  in  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
florins.     The  immediate  payiAent  of  this  amount  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  contract     Albert  procured  this  sum  from 
bankers  in  Augsburg ;  and  hypothecated  the  expected  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  the  payment  of  the  loan.     John 
Tetzel,  Bachelor  of  Theology,  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Apos- 
tolical Commissioner,  Inquisitor,  {heretica  pravUatis  inquisitor^) 
&c.,  undertook  to  sell  the  letters-patent  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
on  commissions :   and  thus  was  the  whole  matter  arranged 
between  the  several  parties  in  this  iniquitous  transaction. 

"Those  famous  indulgences*  of  Leo,"  says  Mosheim,  "which 
administered  the  remission  of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
however  enormous  their  nature,  were  disposed  of  by  this  front- 

*  See  Appendiz  A. 
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less  monk,  with  matchless  insolence,  indecency,*  and  fraud.** 
Having  been  forbidden  by  the  Princes  of  Saxony  to  enter  their 
dominions,  he  opened  his  market  on  the  confines  of  the  territory 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  within  four  miles  of  Wittem- 
berg,  in  the  year  1517. 

Luther  then  occupied  the  confessional  chair ;  and  as  a  father 
confessor  granted  absolution  to  penitents.     The  scandalous  con- 
duct of  Tetzel  excited  a  general  indignation  ;  and  Luther  him- 
self was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  impiety  of  this  traffic,  when 
those  who  confessed  to  him  declared  their  reliance  for  forgive- 
ness on  the  indulgences  they  had  purchased,  without  any  repent- 
ance on  their  part,  or  an  amendment  of  their  lives.     He  solemnly 
warned  them  of  the  danger  of  their  delusion,  and  rejected  their 
fetters  of  indulgence.    Tetzel,  when  informed  of  this,  was  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  pronounced  against  him  the  most 
threatening  denunciations ;  and  kindling  a  fire  in  the  great  square ' 
of  Juterboch,  publicly  declared  his  authority  from  the  Pope  to 
commit  all  heretics  to  the  flames.     On  the  following  day  Luther 
preached  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  the  inability  of  the  sinner 
to  satisfy  God's  justice ;  and  pardon,  as  proceeding  from  un- 
merited and  free  grace  of  God  through  Christ  alone.     **  If  some 
cry  that  I  am  a  heretic,**  he  concluded — ^'*  for  the  truth  which  I 
Bpeak  is  prejudicial  to  their  coffers — I  pay  little  regard  to  their 
clamors.     They  are  men  of  gloomy  and  sickly  minds,  who  have 
never  felt  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  never  read  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, never  understood  their  own  teachers,  and  are  perishing 
in  the  tattered  rags  of  their  vain  opinions.    God  grant  to  them 
Juid  to  us  a  right  understanding  T*    Tetzel  replied,  and  Luther 
rejoined :  and  thus  commenced  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

On  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  or  the  31st  of  October,  in  the  year 
1517,  Luther  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  church  in  Wittemberg 
iiinety-five  propositions.  In  these — ^the  doctrines  of  evangelical 
repentance,  and  of  practical  obedience  proceeding  from  a  radical 
change  of  the  affections,  are  clearly  laid  down ;  and  the  impious 

*  ''In  describings  the  efficacy  of  these  indulgences,  Tetzel  said,  among  other 
enormities,  that,  eveahad  any  one  ravished  the  Mother  of  God,  he  (Tetzel)  had 
^lierewithal  to  effiice  his  gailt  He  also  boasted  that  he  had  saved  more  souls 
fnnn  hell  by  these  indulgences,  than  St  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity  by 
^  preaching."    (Mosheim,  b.  iv.  sect  1,  ch.  I.  p.  412,  note.) 
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scheme,  of  satisfaction  rendered  to  divine  justice  by  the  merito- 
rious works  of  the  transgressor,  is  boldly  condemned.  They 
deny  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  remit  any  other  penalty  than  that 
which  he  himself  imposes.  They  point  out  the  danger  of  a 
reliance  upon  Papal  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  They 
enforce  the  observance  of  Christian  charity.  They  hold  up 
Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  whom  all  must  follow,  under 
the  cross,  through  every  trial,  and  through  all  tribulations.  ^  The 
true  and  precious  treasure  of  the  Church,  they  maintain,  is  the 
holy  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace  of  Grod.'*  They  condemn 
those  who,  '*to  favor  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  forbid  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God."  They  affirm  that  every  true 
Christian,  dead  or  living,  is  a  partaker  of  all  the  riches  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  Church,  by  the  gift  of  God,  and  without  any  letters  of 
indulgence ;  and  warn  those  bishops,  pastors,  and  divines,  who 
preach  otherwise,  that  they  will  have  to  give  a  fearful  account 
of  their  stewardship. 

As  the  question  hi  controversy  was  the  efficacy  of  indulgences, 
Luther  strongly  urged  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  free  grace. 
The  popular  feeling  was  in  harmony  with  ttui  evangelical  truth. 
The  audacity  and  fraudulent  impositions  of  Tetzel,  made  more 
offensive  by  his  profaneness  and  blasphemy,  excited  the  public 
indignation  ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  every  where  prepared 
to  abandon  this  corrupt  system,  and  to  embrace  that  truth.  It 
was  not,  however,  because  '^  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  a  free  and 
gracious  remission  of  sins  was  for  the  first  time  publicly  ex- 
pressed,**  as  a  recent  writer  has  stated,*  that  <he  Reformer 
obtained  the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  people.  The 
**  Confession  of  Faith,"  the  platform  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  drawn  up  four  hundred  years  before 
the  days  of  Luther,  declares,  "^That  Christ  had  been  promised 
to  the  fathers  who  received  the  law,  to  the  end  that,  knowing 
their  sin  by  the  law,  and  their  unrighteousness  and  insufficiency, 
they  might  desire  the  coming  of  Christ  to  make  satisfaction  for 
their  sins,  and  to  accomplish  the  law  by  himself;"  and,  •'That 
at  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father,  Christ  was  bom ;  a  time 
when  iniquity  every  where  abounded,  to  make  it  manifest  that 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  any  good  in  ourselves,  for  all  were 

*  D'AuUgn^'s  History  of  the  RefomuUioD,  vd.  1.  p.  S48. 
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sinners,  but  that  He  who  is  true  iqight  display  his  grace  and 
mercy  toward  us.^  That  ^Coitfession"  affirms  also,  ^That 
Christ  is  our  life,  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness— -our 
shepherd  and  advocate,  our  sacrifice  and  peace,  who  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all  who  should  believe,  and  rose  again  for  their 
justification ;"  and  ^that  there  is  no  other  mediator,  or  advocate, 
with  (rod  the  Father,  but  Jesus  Christ''  Mr.  Hume  has  also 
remarked,  that  **the  rumor  of  these  innovations  sochi  reached 
England ;  and,  as  there  still  subsisted  in  that  kingdom  great 
remains  of  the  Lollards,  whose  principles  resembled  those  of 
Luther,  the  new  doctrines  secretly  gained  many  partisans  among 
the  laity,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations." 

In   the   controversy  now  commenced,  it  appears  that  the 
Reformer  had  do  settled  purpose  or  design  to  interfere  with,  or 
to  change,  the  eitablished  rites  of  the  Church ;  and  if  we  may 
draw  an  inference  from  probability,  the  conclusion  is  rational, 
that,  but  for  the  intemperate  zeal  and  violence  of  Tetzel,  and  the 
persecuting  spirit  evinced  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  he  would 
liter  this  have  been  silent.    "I  entered  on  this  controversy,"  he 
laid,  *•  without  any  settled  purpose  or  inclination,  and  entirely 
unprepared — I  call  God  to  witness  this  who  sees  the  heart." 
The  theses  themselves  show  that  he  was  still  bound  under  the 
thraldom  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy :  penance  and  purgatory,  not- 
withstanding his  views  of  free  grace,  and  the  conditions  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  were  not  entirely  eradicated  from  his 
mind.     He  speaks  of  the  one  as  applicable  to  the  Uving  only  ; 
and  of  the  dflier,  as  not  being  exclusively  under  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  but  of  every  bishop  in  his  diocese,  and  of  every  curate 
in  Us  parish.    **  We  must  not,"  he  said,  **  despise  the  Bope's  distri- 
butive and  pardoning  power,  for  his  pardon  is  a  declaration  of 
God's  pardon  " — ^**It  is  the  duty  of  bishops  and  pastors  to  receive 
with  all  respect  the  conmiissioners  of  the  apostolical  indul- 
gences"— ^**  Cursed  be  whosoever  speaks  against  the  Pope's  in- 
dulgence," &c.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  unsettled  state 
of  Luther's  mind  when  he  commenced  the  conflict  with  TetzeL 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  read  the  theses,  and  admired  them ; 
«nd  Leo  remarked,  when  he  saw  them :  **  That  same  Brother 
Martin  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that  is  said  against  him  is  mere 
"Qonkish  jealousy."  They  were  circulated  in  Rome.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  carried  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and  pubUcly 
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sold  in  the  streets  of  Jeruaalem.  But  when  the  first  impulse  of 
feeling  had  subsided,  the  votaries  of  Rome,  particularly  the 
Dominicans,  sounded  the  alarm ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
were  attacked  with  the  utmost  virulence  and  malignancy.  Tet- 
zel,  with  the  aid  of  Conrad  Wimpina,  a  celebrated  divine,  and 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  prepared 
a  series  of  propositions,  which  he  published  as  antitheses  in  reply 
to  the  theses  of  Wittemberg.  In  these  he  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  above  the  universal  Church  and  the 
General  Councils,  his  spiritual  authority  over  all  matters  of  &ith, 
his  infallibility,  and  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  character ;  and 
that  his  decrees  in  expomtion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  arQ  more 
binding  on  Christians  ^than  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
learned,  resting  merely  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
*  Christians  should  be  taught,'  said  Tetzel,  ^that  there  are  many 
^itungs  which  the  Church  regards  as  certain  articles  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  although  they  are  not  found  either  in  the  inspired 
Scriptures  or  in  the  early  fathers ' — Christians  should  be  taught 
to  regard  as  obstinate  heretics  all  who,  by  speech,  action,  or 
writings,  declare  that  they  would  not  retract  their  heretical 
propositions,  though  excommunication  after  excommunication 
should  be  showered  upon  them  like  hail."  He  denounced  all 
those  who  interpose  their  authority  in  the  protection  of  heretics, 
&c.  ^*  Whosoever,"  he  said,  **  shall  say  the  soul  does  not  take  itf 
flight  from  purgatory  immediately  that  the  money  is  dropped 
into  the  chest,  is  in  error."  Tetzel  maintained  these  propositions 
in  his  academical  discourses  when  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  erected  a  scaffold,  on  which  he  com- 
mitted the  writings  of  Luther  to  the  flames,  and  publicly  declared 
that  **the  heretic  ought  to  be  burned  alive." 

Rome  now  awoke  from  its  slumber.  Luther's  friends,  in  de- 
fiance, had  also  committed  to  the  flames  the  antitheses  of  Tetzel. 
The  controversy  was  made  to  assume  a  graver  aspect.  The 
question  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  trafiic  in  indulgences, 
but  involved  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  safety  of  the 
Church.  More  formidable  champions  now  entered  the  list 
Sylvester  Prierias,  censor,  and  master  of  the  pontifical  palace ; 
James  Hochstraten,  Inquisitor  of  Cologne ;  and  Eckius,  a  cele- 
brated professor  of  Divinity  at  Ingolstadt,  severally  attacked 
Luther  with  unmitigated  severity.    •*  Whoever,"  said  Prieriai^ 
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^  does  not  rely  on  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  the 
Roman  Pontifl^  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  and  as  that  from 
which  Holy  Scripture  itself  derives  its  obligation  and  authority, 
is  a  heretic** — ^  Nor  is  the  Church  under  any  obligation  to  em- 
ploy argument  to  combat  and  overcome  rebels.**  Here  was  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  dark  ages  contending  against  the 
spiritual  light  beammg  upon  a  regenerated  world  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Rome  was  still  groping  in  moral  darkness ; 
while  the  human  intellect,  having  cast  aside  the  fetters  which  had 
bound  it  to  its  errors  and  its  superstitions,  was  emerging  from 
the  clouds  of  a  benighted  atmosphere  to  a  sunshine  of  science 
and  Grospel  truth.  Here  was  the  advantage  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  in  its  conflict  with  the  Papacy.  Its  efforts  were  those 
of  renewed  vigor  against  the  decrepitude  of  enfeebled  age. 

Luther  had  taken  the  first  step  with  boldness,  but  he  was  not 
entirely  free  from  apprehensions.  He  was  appalled  by  the  mag-- ' 
nitude  of  the  work  he  had  commenced.  **  From  my  heart,*'  he 
said,  **  I  honored  the  Church  of  the  Pope  as  the  true  Church.** 
He  cherished  a  superstitious  reverence  for  it.  This  religious 
veneration  had  beoi  imbibed  in  his  infancy,  and  had  been 
strengthened  by  his  education.  "  Who  was  I,**  he  said,  "  to  oppose 
the  Pope's  majesty,  before  which,  not  only  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
Wid  the  whole  world  trembled ;  but  also,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
heaven  and  hell  were  constrained  to  obey  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  his  will.  No  one  can  know  what  I  suffered  those  first 
two  years,  and  in  what  dejection,  I  may  say  in  what  despair,  I 
Was  often  plunged.'*  He  designed  to  remove  an  excrescence 
from  the  body,  and  discovered  that  he  had,  unconsciously,  in- 
flicted a  &tal  wound.  But  he  had  questioned  the  infallibility  of 
the  Churchy  he  had  exposed  its  corruption,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive was— either  to  retract,- against  the  solemn  convictions  of 
Ws  mmd,  or  peril  his  life  in  the  conflict.  There  was  no  middle 
ground  of  compromise.  Rome  demands  implicit  and  servile 
obedience  to  its  mandates,  and  the  Reformation  advances. 

Leo  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before  the  Papal  court  to 
answer  to  the  charges  alleged  against  him,  and  to  maintain  his 
cause.  Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  averted  the  danger, 
by  insisting  upon  a  reference  of  the  case  to  a  tribunal  within  the 
^pire :  and  the  Reformer  accordingly  repaired  to  Augsburg  in 
the  month  of  October,  1518.  His  judge  was  the  Cardinal  Thomas 
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Vio  de  Gaeta,  better  known  as  Cajetan,  the  legate  of  the  Pope. 
He  was  a  Dominican,  and  therefore  inimical  to  Luther.  The 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  the  peculiar  office  of  that  order.  Nei- 
ther moderation  nor  clemency  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
judicial  tribunal  in  which  this  Dominican  legate  was  both  judge 
'  and  arbitrator :  and  whatever  appearance  of  mildness  and  impar- 
tiality there  might  be  in  the  proceedings  of  this  ecclesiastical 
court,  before  its  final  adjudication,  Luther  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  Italian  duplicity  and  cunnmg,  and  nothing  to  hope  from 
this  **  grand  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity," 
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The  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  been  convened  at  Augsburg,  and 
in  that  assembly  the  Reformer  had  friends  of  influence  and 
power,  who  could  have  shielded  him  from  any  personal  violence 
which  his  enemies  might  be  disposed  to  exercise  toward  him. 
But  it  had  adjourned  before  his  arrival ;  and  the  Emperor,  who 
had  urged  the  Pope  to  decisive  measures  for  terminating  this 
religious  controversy,  was  still  in  the  environs  of  Augsburg. 
Luther  had  been  previously  warned  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
Against  his  life.     It  could  not  therefore  have  been  without  alarm 
that  he  found,  on  his  arrival,  the  legate  of  the  Pope  surrounded 
l^y  his  minions,  and  himself  defenceless  in  his  power.     These 
^angers  were  increased  by, a  recent  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  against  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Asculan. 

Cajetan  was  instructed  by  the  pontiff  to  receive  the  Reformer 

^-^to  conmiunion  with  the  Church  upon  his  recantation  and  peti- 

^ion  for  pardon;  but,  if  obstinate  and  contumacious,  to  repeat 

"^  Vie  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him  ;  to  detain  him  in 

^  ^fe  custody  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Rome ;  and  to  cast  out 

^^^f  the  Church  all  who  should   countenance  and  protect  him. 

^I'wo  propositions  were  submitted,  which  Luther  was  impera- 

"^avely  required  to  retract:  "That  the  treasure  of  indulgence 

^^oes  not  consist  of  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 

"^le  saints** — ^**That  the  man  who  receives  the  holy  sacrament 

^^^*u8t  have  faith  hi  the  grace  offered  to  him."    **  You  must,"  said 

^Tie  legate,  **  return  to  your  duty  ;  you  must  acki\owledge  your 

^*3aults,  and  retract  your  errors,  your  theses,  and  your  sermons. 

"^ou  must  promise  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  propagatmg 

your  opinions.     You  must  engage  to  be  more  discreet,  and  avoid 

^^ery  thing  that  may  grieve  or  disturb  the  Church."   Luther  re- 
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|SIied,  that  the  question  of  indulgence  might  be  deferred,  without 
a  compromise  of  faith  by  either  party ;  but,  as  to  the  second 
proposition — the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  grace  offered  at  the 
holy  sacrament — by  God's  help  he  would  hold  it  to  the  end."  "  I 
am  not  come  here  to  argue  with  you,**  rejoined  the  legate  ;  "  re- 
tract, or  prepare  to  endure  the  punishment  you  have  deserved.** 
Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  several  conferences  were  con- 
ducted. An  humble  submission  was  imperatively  required  by 
the  representative  of  the  Pope  ;  a  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
undaunted  courage,  marked  the  character  of  the  Reformer. 

The  legate  would,  notwithstanding,  have  preferred  that  their 
differences  were  brought  to  a  close,  by  even  an  apparent  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  his  opponent ;  and  to  effect  this  he  pro- 
posed, that  the  article  as  to  faith  in  the  sacraments  might  be 
interpreted  by  him  in  his  own  way,  and  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  indulgences  should  be  revoked.  **  Whence  it  is  evident," 
.said  a  contemporaneous  writer,  **that  Rome  attaches  more  im- 
portance to  money  than  to  our  holy  faith  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.*'  The  artifice,  however,  was  too  apparent :  when,  after 
this  proposal,  he  preserved  an  inexplicable  silence,  and  closed 
all  communication  on  the  subject.  Luther,  fully  aware  of  the 
impending  danger,  hastily  drew  up  an  appeal — ^**  from  Leo  X., 
ill-informed,  to  himself,  when  he  shall  be  be  better  informed  on 
the  matter** — and  immediately  departed  from  Augsburg.  He 
arrived  in  safety  at  Wittemberg,  the  31st  of  October,  and  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  Elector  Frederick. 

This  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Reformer,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  He  had  eluded  the  grasp  of 
the  legate  ;  but  in  what  part  of  the  empire  could  he  find  a  refuge 
firom  the  omnipotence  of  Rome  ?  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
seriously  meditated  a  removal  to  France.  There,  he  believed 
he  could  with  more  safety  propagate  his  doctrines.  They  had 
been  already  introduced  into  the  University  of  Paris  by  Lefe- 
vre ;  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  freely  discussing  the  intri- 
cate questions  in  theology ;  and  the  court  had  not  yet  opposed 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  Elector,  fearful  of  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  the  Pope,  had  urged  his  departure 
from  Wittemberg.  At  this  critical  moment,  while  cast  down 
jn  despondency  and  gloom,  unexpected  and  more  cheering  pros- 
pects were  opened  to  his  view.     *«The  Pope's  envoy,**  said 
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Fktiderick,  in  a  letter  to  him,  ''hopes  that  every  thing  may  be 
settled  in  a  conference  ;  remain  for  the  present." 

Luther  now  published  a  full  account  of  what  had  transpired 
in  his  conferences  with  the  legate  at  Augsburg.  In  his  letter  to 
Link,  accompanying  a  copy  of  his  report ;  *'  I  send  you  what  I 
have  written,**  he  said,  '*  in  order  that  you  may  judge  if  I  am 
light  in  believing  that  the  Antichrist,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks, 
now  reigns  in  the  court  of  Rome.  I  think  I  can  prove  that 
Dow-a-days  the  power  that  presides  there  is  worse  than  the 
Turks  themselves."  Such  was  the  revolution  in  his  sentiments 
of  the  character  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life  he  remarked,  "  In  my  earlier  writings  I  very  humbly  con- 
ceded to  the  Pope  many  and  important  things  which  I  now 
abhor,  and  regard  as  abominable  and  blasphemous."  From  the 
close  of  the  year  1518,  we  are  to  view  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many as  having  assumed  a  new  and  more  decided  character. 

The  intelligent  and  the  pious  were  every  where  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  Church,  by 
modifying  its  pretensions,  and  correcting  those  abuses  which 
had  become  odious  to  the  popular  feeling.  The  crisis  had  evi- 
dently arrived  when  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy 
itself  to  effect  this  object  should  have  been  dictated,  not  only 
by  a  wise  policy,  but  by  a  spirit  of  concession  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  age.  The  inflexible  position  it  had  assumed, 
and  hitherto  maintained,  in  the  Christian  world,  of  infallibility  in 
its  doctrines  and  judgments,  and  of  impeccability  in  its  character, 
might  safely  have  been  receded  from,  in  conformity  with  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  period,  and  in  compliance  with  the  just 
demands  of  the  genius  of  Reformation.  Happily,  however,  for 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  it  yielded  nothing,  compromised 
in  nothing,  tenaciously  held  on  to  its  vices  and  corruptions ; 
and  thus,  by  its  pertinacity,  hastened  the  progress  of  a  religious 
revolution  which  it  designed  and  labored  to  arrest.  ^  Vestigia 
nulla  retrwrsum^  was  a  principle  which  it  had  boastingly  mau>- 
tained,  and  which  it  now  clung  to  with  a  dying  and  convulsive 
grasp.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  Papacy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nteenth  century. 

While  Luther  seemed  to  have  obtained  the  popular  sympathy 
only  from  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and  the  manifest  abuses  in 
the  traffic  of  indulgences  formed  the  only  strong  ground  of  his 
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opposition  to  the  Papal  hierarchy,  Rome  might  have  disarmed 
that  opposition,  and  turned  in  its  favor  the  public  sympathy,  by 
an  admission  of  its  error,  and  a  voluntary  correction  of  the  evil. 
But  Leo  strengthened  the  justness  of  that  cause  by  the  publica* 
tion  of  a  special  edict,  **  commanding  his  spiritual  subjects  to 
acknowledge  his  power  of  delivering  from  all  the  punishments 
due  to  sin  and  transgression  of  every  kind."  Luther  appealed 
from  the  pontiiT  to  the  judgment  of  a  general  council.  **  See- 
ing," he  said,  **  that  the  Pope,  who  is  God's  vicar  upon  earth, 
may,  like  any  other  man,  fall  into  error,  commit  sin,  and  utter 
falsehood,  and  that  the  appeal  to  a  general  council  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  acts  of  injustice  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist : 
on  these  grounds  I  find  myself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it." 
This  bold  and  decisive  measure  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  course  of  these  events  was  interrupted  in  the  following 
year  by  the  death  of  Maximilian.     Frederick,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, administered  the  affairs  of  the  empire.     The  electoral 
college  would  have  elevated  him  to  the  throne,  but  he  declined 
the  honor;  and  through  his  influence,  Charles  of  Austria,  then 
king  of  Spain,  was  elected,  and  succeeded  to  the  government, 
of  the  empire  as  Charles  V.    Francis  L  of  France  had  been  a 
competitor  for  the  throne,  and  the  rivalship  between  those  mon- 
archs  occasioned  a  succession  of  wars  which  desolated  Europe. 
Leo  had  been  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  Charles.    During  the 
intrigues  which  were  carried  on  to  control  the  election,  his  at-* 
tention  was  in  a  measure  withdrawn  from  the  controversy  with 
the  Reformer,  and  he  was  induced,  by  existing  circumstances, 
rather  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  course,  than  to  resort  to  coercive 
meam  of  redacisg  him  to  obedience.    Germany  was  also,  at  the 
.  time,  disturbed  by  civil  commotions.     This  unsettled  state  of 
.political  affairs  gave  to  the  Church  an  appearance,  at  least,  of 
-internal  peace.    The  pontiff  was  still  solicitous  of  healing  the 
schism,  and  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  pretensionis  and  prero- 
.  gatives  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

Charles  Miltitz,  a  Sax0n  knight,  whose  lay  character  it  was 
supposed  would  be  less  offensive  to  Luther  than  a  divine  of  the 
][>Ominican  order,  was  commissioned  as  the  Pope's  legate,  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
With  hit  leventy  briefs,  which  were  to  be  brought  in  requisition 
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in  the  event  of  an  entire  failure  of  the  ar&  of  persuasion,  he 
opened  with  the  Reformer  a  negotiation  at  Altenburg,  in  a 
friendly  and  conciliatory  tone,  softened  by  blandishments  and 
complimentary  expressions.  His  efforts  were  not  altogether 
unsuccessfiil.  Luther  consented  to  preserve  thereafter  a  pro- 
found silence  on  the  subjects  in  controversy,  if  his  opponents 
were  restrained  from  renewing  their  attacks  upon  him ;  to  write 
to  his  friends,  requesting  them  to  continue  in  submission  to  the 
Church ;  to  disavow  publicly  any  intention,  in  what  he  had  al- 
ready published,  to  attack  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  to  address 
a  letter  to  his  Holiness,  ^  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  a 
little  too  violent,  and  declaring  that,  as  a  faithfiil  son  of  the 
Church,  he  had  opposed  a  style  of  preaching  which  drew  upon 
it  the  mockeries  and  insults  of  the  people."  He  did  not  mstke, 
it  is  true,  a  positive  retraction  of  his  doctrines  ;  but  in  this  sub- 
mission we  cannot  but  acknowledge  there  was  a  concession 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  revocation  of  his  former  sentiments 
— a  receding  from  the  lofty  ground  on  which  he  stood.  In  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Leo,  in  the  month  of  March,  1519, 
and  in  which  i)e  styles  him  his  "*  Most  Holy  Father,"  he  declarei^ 
*•  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  all  the  world,  I  never  have 
sought,  nor  will  I  ever  seek,  to  weaken,  by  force  or  artifice,  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Church  or  of  your  Holiness."  **  I  confess," 
he  continues,  *^  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  should 
be  preferred  above  that  Church,  save  only  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  all." 

Not  long  after,  in  his  letter  to  Spalatin,  he  says :  *'  I  am  read- 
ing the  decretals  of  the  pontiffs,  and,  let  me  whisper  it  in  your 
ear,  I  know  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  himself,  or  whe- 
ther he  is  his  apostle;  so  misrepresented,  and  even  crucified, 
does  Christ  appear  in  them."  Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of 
tlie  head  of  the  Church,  and  its  canons,  he  expressed  at  the  saiM 
time  a  most  ardent  and  unshaken  attachment  to  it,  and  a  fixed' 
purpose  not  to  separate  from  it  on  account  of  its  iniquitie^' 
The  worse  things  are  going,  the  more  should  we  hold  close 
to  it." 

Luther  had  undoubtedly  halted  in  his  career.  The  yoic# 
which  raised  the  storm  was  silenced,  but  the  elements  were  ip 
agitation.  Had  Luther  been  withdrawn  from  tbo  workt  the 
Seformation  would  have  advanced.    But  the  jnrfitflreljon  and 
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intemperate  zeal  of  the  irbtaries  of  Rome  renewed  the  contro- 
versy, Eckins,  the  celebrated  doctdf  of  Ingolstadt,  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  In  his  theses,  he  introduced  the  question 
of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  as  derived  immediately  from  St.  Peter, 
and  transmitted  by  succession  through  the  several  prelates  of 
Rome.  The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  in  defiance,  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  were  violated,  and  Luther  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  conflicts  in  his  own  mind  are  remafkably  portrayed  in  his 
writings ;  and  he  has  explained  the  inconsistency  which  marked 
his  course  at  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  declaration  at  the 
time.  **  Gk)d,"  he  said,  "  does  not  conduct,  but  drives  me,  and 
carries  me  forward.  I  am  not  master  of  my  own  actions.  I 
would  gladly  live  in  peace,  but  I  am  cast  in  the  midst  of  tumult 
and  changes."  That  he  had  no  settled  purpose,  no  fixed  object 
in  view,  even  now,  when  two  years  had  transpired  since  the 
publication  of  his  theses  in  Wittemberg,  is  apparent  from 
the  mutableness  in  his  conduct,  and  the  variableness  of  his 
opinions; 

In  June,  the  disputants  assembled  at  Leipsic.  Luther,  Cari- 
stadt,  and  Melancthon,  were  the  representatives  of  the  reform 
party.  The  discussion  was  carried  on  foi>  several  successive 
days  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenburg.  The  abstract  question  of  the 
powers  and  freedom  of  the  human  will,  was  discussed  between 
Eokius  and  Carlstadt.  Luther  and  Eckius  then  disputed  con- 
cerning the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontifil 
This  supremacy,  the  Reformer  admitted,  might  be  by  universal 
consent,  but  denied  that  it  was  founded  on  divine  right-  He 
maintained  his  opinion  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church,  and  by  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical 
councils.  Eckius,  in  reply,  addressing  himself  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  his  audience,  identified  the  doctrines  of  his  adver- 
sary with  those  of  the  Bohemians.  **  The  inferences  the  Doctor 
has  drawn,**  he  said,  **  are  entirely  favorable  to  their  errors ; 
and  it  is  said  they  boast  of  this.**  Luther,  in  his  answer,  re- 
marked:."  I  neither  love,  nor  ever  shall  love  a  schism.  Since 
on  their  own  authority  the  Bohemians  have  separated  from 
tinity  with  us,  they  are  in  the  wrong,  even  though  divine  right 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  the  highest  divine  right 
Is  love  and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 
'  In  the'  wannth  of  discussion  Luther  advanced  beyond  tho 
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boundaries  he  had  hitheitp  preacribed  to  himself.  He  publicly 
denied  the  spiritual  supreoiacy  of  the  pontiff.  There  was  no 
longer  a  middle  ground  of  compromise  between  the  parties. 
The  breach  was  irreparable.  Ha  was  reminded  by  his  friends, 
that  ^  he  had  gone  far  in  condemning  the  Christians  of  Bohemia." 
"  Had  they  not  contended  for  the  doctrines  he  had  maintained  V* 
He  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  the  reproof;  and  when  the 
discussion  was  resumed  he  fearlessly  affirmed  that  *'  among  the 
articles  of  John  Huss  and  the  Bohemians,  there  are  some  that 
are  most  agreeable  to  Christ.  This  is  certain  ;  and  of  this  sort 
is  that  article :  *  There  is  only  one  Church  universal ;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  salvation  that  we  should  believe  the  Roman 
Church  superior  to  others.'  It  matters  little  to  me  whether 
Wickliffe  or  Huss  said  it.     It  is  truth." 

The  ground  of  controversy  was  changed.     Papal  supremacy 
had  been  questioned.     The  rector  of  the  university,  who  pre- 
sided, refused  to  award  the  victory  to  either  party,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Reformation  triumphed.      Eckius  was  the  boasted 
champion  of  the  Papacy.    Well  versed  in  the  theology  of  the 
schools,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  had 
won  prizes  in  eight  universities  of  Hungary,  Lombardy,  and 
Germany.     Flushed  with  these  literary  triumphs,  he  entered  the 
arena  against  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  with  a  confidence  in 
his  practised  skill  in  syllogistic  disputations.     He  was  sustained 
by  the  approving  voices  of  the  learned  theologians  of  the  Uni- 
versities.    Not  to  have  obtained  a  decided,  an  overwhelming 
triumph,  against  an  **  obscure  monk,"  as  he  had  entitled  his  ad- 
versary, was  virtually  a  signal  and  mortifying  defeat.     The 
question  itself  was  one  of  vital  import.     The  pontiff's  suprem* 
acy  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Papal  structure.     To  shake 
this  endangered  the  entire  system.     Luther  had  not  dared  to 
touch  this  sacred  depository  of  the  Romish  faith.     That  Church 
which  he  had  declared  more  honored  by  God  than  all  others, — 
in  whose  communion  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  martyrs,  had  laid  down  their  lives,  having  overcome 
hell  and  the  world — ^that  Church  on  which,  he  had  said,  the 
eyes  of  God  had  rested  with  peculiar  favor — ^he  now  renounced, 
ky  affirming  that  "it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  we  should  be- 
lieve it  superior  to  others."    Henceforward  we  are  to  view  the 
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character  of  the  Reformer  in  a  new  light.  His  purposes  were 
fixed  :  his  course  was  clearly  marked  out  by  Providence,  and  he 
no  longer  wavered. 

Decided  as  was  his  opposition  to  the  Papal  hierarchy,  his 
early  prejudices  were  not  thoroughly  eradicated.  He  still  be- 
lieved in  purgatory;  but  not  in  the  sense  maintained  by  the 
fathers  and  by  the  Church.  In  his  opinion  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, he  differed  but  little  from  the  articles  of  the  Church :  and 
he  had  yet  assented  to  some  only  of  the  Bohemian  doctrines. 
On  the  subject  of  indulgences,  however,  he  was  decided ;  and 
Eckius  himself  would  not  controvert  this  point.  **  Had  I  not 
met  Doctor  Martin  on  the  question  of  the  Pope's  primacy,  he 
said,  I  could  almost  come  to  agreement  with  him.**  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  position  of  Luther  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1519. 

In  1516,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  abrogated  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Bourges,  by  a  concordate  between  the  Pope  and 
himself  at  Bologna.  This,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  to  the  Gallican  Church.  The  king  attended 
in  person  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  to  enforce  its  registration ; 
and  by  this  arbitrary  act  re-established  in  his  kingdom  the 
Pope's  supremacy  over  the  councils.  The  Sorbonne  protested 
against  the  measure ;  but  Francis  was  obstinate,  and  the  con- 
cordate  was  eventually  submitted  to  without  farther  opposition. 
The  nomination  to  all  vacant  benefices  was  thus  reposed  in  the 
crown ;  and  these  spiritual  preferments  were  disposed  of  by  the 
favorites  at  court  as  articles  of  traffic. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis,  whose  sister  had 
.  married  the  brother  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  was  a  woman  of 
licentious  character,  and  exercised  over  the  king  an  unbounded 
influence.  Her  conduct  gave  a  tone  to  the  manners  of  the 
court ;  and  hence  it  became  the  most  dissolute  and  corrupt  in 
Europe,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  intrigues  and  its  vices. 
Francis,  although  possessed  of  many  noble  qualities,  was  himself 
addicted  to  gallantries ;  and  yielded  to  that  influence  which  thus 
disgraced  his  throne.  Louisa  was  bigoted  in  the  religion  she 
professed ;  and  her  lover,  Duprat,  the  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, who  had  been  instrumental  in  reinstating  the  Papal  author- 
ity in  France,  was  equally  embittered  against  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.     Hence  arose  the  prejudices  which  the  king 
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insensibly  imbibed  against  the  teachers  of  its  doctrines.  The 
example  of  the  monarch  influenced  the  clergy ;  and  his  submis- 
sion to  the.  pontiff  effaced  from  their  recollection  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  GalUcan  Church.  The  doctors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  combatted  against  the 
dogmas  of  Cajetan,  now  attached  their  faith  to  that  of  the 
throne,  and  in  a  spirit  of  obsequiousness  became  the  relentless 
persecutors  of  those  who  questioned  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Pope. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  had,  however,  received  an  im- 
pulse before  these  unhappy  influences  had  been  arrayed  against 
it    Margaret  of  Yalois,  and  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  counte- 
nanced and  sustained  it ;  and  it  acquired  a  str^gth,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  innumerable  converts,  which  defied  the  combined 
malice  and  hatred  of  its  enemies.     Luther  appears  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Paris,  when 
he  consented  to  refer  the  decision  of  his  controversy  with  Eckius  ^ 
at  Leipsic  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    Copies  of  this  dispu- 
tation were  distributed  throughout  Europe ;  and  were  joyfiilly 
received  by  Lefevre,  Farel,  Bri^onnet,  and  others,  who  were  in 
advance  of  the  German  Reformer  in  their  defence  of  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1520  we  may  date  the  first  communication  between  the  Reform- 
ers in  Germany  and  those  in  France — ^the  first  interchange  of 
religious  opinions,  and  the  first  step  towards  a  co-operation  in 
the  great  work.     The  appeal  of  Luther  to  the  judgment  of  the 
University  of  Paris  may  be  said,  too,  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
first  systematic  efforts  by  the  Sorboime  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
Teform. 

The  most  vehement  of  the  opposers  of  the  new  tenets,  was 
Beda,  syndic  of  the  University ;  and  the  first  victim  selected  as 
the  object  of  his  persecution  was  Lefevre,  the  doctor  of  Etaples. 
The  interference  of  the  king  arrested  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. This  was  in  1519.  In  the  following  year,  a  deputation  of 
the  University  petitioned  the  king  to  issue  his  mandate  against 
the  Reformers ;  but  Francis,  immersed  in  dissipation,  was  not 
<JispOfled  to  abandon  the  scenes  of  his  pleasures,  and  dismissed 
the  application  by  forbidding  the  Faculty  to  molest,  as  heretics, 
those  who,  he  believed,  were  men  of  learning.  But  the  Univer- 
sity had  condemned  the  doctrines' of  Luther,  committed  his  writ- 
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ings  to  the  flames,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  coinpelIe4  to 
retract.  The  propagation  of  heresy  must  be  also  arrested  in 
France :  and  as  the  king  prohibited  the  scafibld  and  the'fire,  a 
more  quiet  mode  was  resorted  to,  of  unceasing  annoyance  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  privileges. 

Bri^onnety  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  then  favored  the  teachers 
of  the  Reform  doctrines,  established  a  school  of  theology  in 
that  city.  Lefevre,  wearied  by  this  system  of  persecution, 
sought  there  an  asylum  from  his  enemies.  This  was  the  first 
triumph  of  fanaticism.  Farel,  Mazurier,  Roussel,  and  Amaud, 
followed  soon  after :  and  thus  in  the  year  1521,  the  light  which 
had  been  kindled  ten  years  before  in  the  capital  was  withdrawn. 
It  was  soon  after  these  occurrences  that  Margaret  of  Valois 
wrote  to  Bri9onnet  those  pious  and  touching  appeals,  which 
have  given  to  us  the  certain  indications  of  the  state  of  her  mind, 
and  which  portrayed  in  lively  colors  the  character  of  the  court 
"Come  down  from  your  mountain,"  she  said,  "  and  look  in  pity 
on  the  blindest  of  all  your  fold,  astray  among  a  people  living  in 
darkness" — "  The  times  are  so  cold,  the  heart  so  frozen  up" — 
**  Think  of  my  loneliness  in  your  prayers" — "  Everlasting  peace 
be  given  to  you  after  the  struggles  you  have  waged  for  the 
faith — ^ui  the  which  cause  pray  that  you  may  live  and  die." 

Meaux*  now  became  the  centre  from  which  the  light  of  evan- 
gelical truth  was  to  eradiate,  and  shed  its  benign  influences  over 
the  provinces  of  France.  Here  these  early  refugees  retired 
from  the  noise  and  revelry  of  a  dissolute  court,  and,  unmolested 
by  their  enemies,  propagated  their  doctrines  by  teaching,  and 
distributing  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tractsf  on  religious 
subjects.  Bri^onnet  sent  to  Margaret  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
richly  illuminated,  which  he  requested  her  to  present  to  the 
king.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  Bishop,  she  says,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived all  the  tracts  you  forwarded;  of  which  my  aunt  of 
Nemours  has  taken  some  ;  and  I  mean  to  send  her  the  last,  for 
she  is  now  in  Savoy.  Her  absence  is  no  small  loss  to  me— 
think  of  my  loneliness  in  your  prayers."    Such  were  the  pious 

*  A  town  in  Seine-and-Marne,  about  32  miles  N.E.  from  Paris.  It  is  on  a 
beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Mame.  It  was  included  within  the  ''Isle  of 
Prance." 

t  Pauculis  libellis. 
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labors  of  the  first  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  **  Al- 
ready,** said  Lefevre,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  ^  the  Gospel  is 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  nobles  and  the  common  people,  and 
ere  long  we  shall  see  it  spreading  throughout  France,  and  cast- 
ing down  the  inventions  that  men  have  set  up."  "  Then,"  replied 
a  monk,  **  I  and  all  the  monks  will  preach  a  crusade ;  we  will 
raise  the  people ;  and  if  the  king  sufiers  the  preaching  of  your 
Gospel  we  will  expel  him  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own  sub- 
jects." This  incident  gave  rise  to  a  persecution  which  desolated 
France  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Francis  then  took  but  little  interest  in  the  theological  disputa- 
tions which  began  to  agitate  Europe ;  nor  was  he  well  afiected 
towards  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.    In  1519,  he  had  rescued 
Lefevre  from  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity on  a  charge  of  heresy.    Bri^onnet  was  arraigned  for 
countenancing  the  new  teachers  at  Meaux ;  and  although  ac- 
qmtted  by  the  order  of  the  king,  he  was  compelled  to  issue  an 
ordinance  which  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  preaching. 
This  was  dated  12th  of  April,  1523.     The  monks  were  untiring 
in  their  efibrts  to  extirpate  heresy  ;  and  Lefevre  was  again  the 
chosen  victim.    A  commission  appointed  by  Francis  acquitted 
him.    The  charges  alleged  against  him  were,  that  "he  had 
lecommended  to  all  the  faithful  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;"  that  **  he  had  affirmed,  whosoever  loves  not  the  word  of 
Christ  is  no  Christian ;"  that  "  he  had  maintained,  the  word  of 
God  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead  us  to  eternal  life." 

Berquin  was  one  of  the  wits  of  the  court,  but  a  man  of  high 
fiterary  attainments.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  frequently 
the  subjects  of  his  sarcasms.  This  privilege  he  indulged  in  with 
impunity  while  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  But  the  preach- 
mgof  the  word  had  touched  his  heart ;  and  immediately  he  was 
marked  out  by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  felt  the 
pungency  of  his  satires,  as  an  object  of  their  vengeance.  **  He 
wserts,"  they  said,  **  that  it  is  wrong  to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace. 
He  censures  the  custom  of  speaking  of  her  as  our  hope  and  our 
life;  and  affiyns  that  the  titles  belong  only  to  the  Son  of  God." 
Beda,  the  syndic  of  the  University,  under  an  authority  from  the 
Parliament,  with  his  satellites  forcible  entered  the  chamber  of 
ferqoin.    His  books,  principally  the  writings  of  the  Reformers, 
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were  seized  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  He  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  Parliament,  convicted  of  heresy,  and  delivered  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  for  final  adjudication  and  punishment  Francis, 
however,  embraced  the  occasion  of  again  frustrating  the  designs 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  peremptorily  commanded  his  release.  **If 
you  meet  with  any  resistance,"  said  the  king  to  the  officer  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  order,  ^  I  authorize  you  to  break  open 
the  doors  of  the  prison." 

The  fpirit  of  persecution  was  now  aroused  with  renewed  zeal 
against  the  Reformation.  The  obstacles  which  had  been  inter- 
posed by  the  king  to  arrest  the  execution  of  those  convicted  of 
heresy,  inflamed  still  more  the  vindictive  passions  of  the  Popish 
minions.  They  sought  an  humbler  object  on  whom  they  hoped 
.to  wreak  their  vengeance.  John  Leclerc,  a  wool-carder  of 
Meaux,  Kad  attracted  their  attention  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  Gk)spel.  At  length  he  boldly  proclaimed  the  Pope  to  be  the 
Antichrist  whom  the  Lord  would  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.  On  three  suc- 
cessive days  he  was  severely  flogged  through  the  streets ;  and 
on  the  third  day  he  was  branded  on  his  forehead  with  a  red  hot 
iron,  as  a  heretic,  and  banished  from  the  city.  This  was  the 
first  act  of  personal  violence  committed  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1523,  we  may  date  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  cruelties  which  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Reformers  in  France. 

The  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  driven  out  of  Meaux.  Bri- 
9onnet  had  swerved  from  the  faith,  and  no  longer  extended  to 
them  his  protection.  Farel  returned  to  Paris ;  but  the  vigilance 
and  unwearied  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  a  distant  province  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  retired  to 
Dauphiny.  The  valley  of  Fraissiniere  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
most  relentless  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century.  At  the  time  when  this  interesting  section  of 
country  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  Papal  forces, 
under  the  banner  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  thirty-four  years 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  we  now  relate,  Farel  was 
bom  under  his  paternal  roof,  not  far  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Gap,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Bayard  mountain.  There  was  now 
a  fresh  growth  of  that  faith  which,  having  flourished  for  centuries 
along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Isere,  ib» 
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foot  of  tbfb  oppressor  had  trodden  down.  Dauphiny  ox^ce  more 
heard  the  reviving  sound  of  the  Gkwpel  of  salvation ;  and  the 
'  spirit  of  the*.  Reformation  sprung  up  with  renewed  vigor,  when 
Fare],  Anemond  de  Coct,  and  Pierre  de  Sebville,  visited  its 
peaeefiil  valleys ;  and  the  truth  was  preached  again  with  clear- 
ness, purity,  and  holiness.  Anemond  went  on  to  Switzerland, 
and  thence  to  Germany,  to  communicate  with  Zwingle  and  Lu- 
ther.  Farel,  through  dangers  and  difficulties,  escaped  the  pur* 
suit  of  his  enemies,  and  arrived  at  Basle  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1624.  The  refugees  from  France,  who  had  preceded  him, 
had  already  formed  a  French  church  in  that  city,*  and  Farel 
was  joyfully  received  as  a  fearless  herald  of  the  truth. 

The  events  of  the  year  1523  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France*    On  the 
Mi  of  June  of  that  year,  an  edict  against  heretics  was  pQbH8hed.t 
The  persecutions  in  Meaux  dispersed  the  Reformers,  and  many 
of  them  fled  to  Metz,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Lorraine,  about 
two  hundred  miles  east  from  Paris,  and  situated  at  the  con- 
Suence  of  the  Seille  and  Moselle.     There  Leclerc  and  John 
Ch&telain  were  the  zealous  and  faithful  heralds  of  the  Cross. 
Metz  was  becoming  the  centre  of  evangelical  light.     Amid  the 
wperstitions  which  still  prevailed,  the  preaching  of  the  word 
was  heard  with  attention.    On  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Leclerc  entered  the  chapel  in  which  the  images  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  saints  were  placed,  and  breaking  them  down,  he 
scattered  the  fragments  before  the  altar.     This  indiscreet  zeal 
excited  the  highest  indignation  of  the  populace.     Leclerc  was 
known  to  be  uncompromising  in  his  denunciations  against  idola- 
try, and  had  boldly  condemned  the  worship  of  images.     He  was 
tested ;  and  fearlessly  declared  that  he  had  committed  the  act 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Gk)d,  which  said :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  but  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow 
^hem,  and  quite  break  down  their  images.**    Before  his  judges 
^^  prockumed  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  object  worthy  of  our 
^oration ;  and  heard  his  sentence  of  condemnation  with  Chris- 
^^  fortitude  and  exultation.     His  right  hand  was  first  cut  oiST. 
^ith  hot  pincers  his  nose  and  his  arms  were  torn  and  lacerated. 


*  This  wa0  the  fint  reformed  chnrch  organized  in  the  sixteenth  centniy. 
t  Bbwaiiig'fl  ffistoiy  of  tiie  Hognenots,  p.  21 . 
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and  fire  was  applied  to  different  parts  of  his  body.  Having  pro- 
longed his  sufferings  by  slow  tortures,  until  the  most  savage 
cruelty  was  satiated,  he  was  subjected  to  a  flame  which  gra-  - 
dually  consumed  his  flesh.  Thus  died  the  first  Christian  martyr 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1523.  But  the 
worshippers  of  images  were  not  avenged  for  the  profanation  of 
their  deities ;  Chatelain  continued  to  denounce  their  idolatries. 
He  was  an  Augustin  monk  and  doctor  of  theology.  He  was 
also  convicted  ;  and  being  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  vestments, 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  were  scraped,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the  flames.  The  voice  of  the  Reformers  was  for  a  time  silenced 
in  France. 

.  Zwingle  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Einsidlen  until 
1518.  During  his  pastorship  of  that  church  the  truths  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  widely  disseminated.  Pilgrims  who 
crowded  the  chapel  of  "  our  Lady  of  the  Eremites,**  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  were  taught,  that  **  Christ  alone  saves 
us,  and  he  saves  every  where.**  The  worshippers  of  Baal  di- 
minished in  number  daily;  and  the  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  were  made  with  less  devotion  and  with  less  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  her  image.  In  1518,  he  was  invited  to  Zurich  ;  and 
was  installed,  in  December  of  that  year,  a  pastor  to  officiate  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Zwingle  was  assisted  in  his  spiritual 
labors  by  Oswald  Myconius,  who  superintended  the  cathedral 
school  in  Zurich,  and  had  imbibed  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel. On  the  first  day  of  the  following  year,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  discourses  on  Matthew ;  deriving  his  texts,  and  giving 
his  expositions,  from  the  Greek  version.  **  In  the  pulpit,**  says  one 
of  his  cotemporaries,  **he  spared  no  one,  neither  pope,  nor  empe- 
ror, nor  kings,  nor  dukes,  nor  princes,  nor  lords,  not  even  the 
confederates.*'  His  efforts  were  blessed  by  the  energies  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  This  is  a  preacher  of  the  truth,"  said  his  hearers, 
**  and  he  will  be  our  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  Egypt.** 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  received  from  the  hands  of  a 
stranger  the  works  of  Luther.  It  appears  that  at  this  early 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  agents,  or  colporteurs,  had  been  adopted,  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  truth.  They  were  sent,  not  only 
to  the  cities,  but  to  the  sequestered  dwellings  of  obscure  indivi- 
duals ;  and  thus  were  its  principles  widely  circulated  in  remote 
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sections  of  country,  having  no  other  means  of  connnomcatioft 
with  those  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
Within  six  years  from  this  time,  societies  were  regularly  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1518  the  vender  of  Papal  indulgences 
arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berne ;  and  having  passed  through 
the  several  cantons,  he  approached  Zurich  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year.    Zwingle  anticipated  his  arrival  by  denounc- 
ing this   sinful  traffic."    **  They  who  sell  the  remission  of  sins 
for  money,  are  but  companions  of  Simon  the  Magician,  the  friends 
of  Balaam,  the  ambassadors  of  Satan.     Go,  if  thou  wilt,  and  buy 
indulgences.     But  be  assured,  that  thou  art  in  no  wise  absolved.'' 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  Reformer.     But  a  spiritual  Ught 
had  already  beamed  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  council 
prohibited  the  sale.     The  Pope  not  long  after  recalled  his  agent 
mto  Italy,  and  the  transaction  was  soon  forgotten.     Rome  re- 
treated from  the  contest,  and  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  tri- 
umphed. 

While  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  extending  in 
Zurich,  and  the  efforts  of  Zwingle  were  singularly  successful  in 
removing  the  ancient  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  Grospel,  the  canton  of  Lucerne  was 
still  in  moral  darkness.  The  military  spirit  of  its  inhabitants, 
vui  the  alliances  they  had  formed  with  other  States  in  the  wars 
of  Europe,  had  introduced  among  them  a  foreign  influence  un- 
favorable to  the  advancement  of  the  new  doctrines.  Here  arose 
the  first  decided  and  open  hostility  to  the  Reformers  in  Switzer- 
land. The  writings  of  Luther  were  read,  and  every  where  con- 
demned as  seditious  and  heretical;  and  Zwingle  had  himself 
l>eeonie  unpopular,  not  only  by  his  preaching,  but  by  his  earnest 
protest  against  the  practice  of  enlisting  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  foreign  powers.  Lucerne  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  most  zealous  of  the  Popish  cantons  in 
Switzerland. 

In  the  year  1521,  the  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I, 
conunenced.     The  cantons  of  the  Confederacy  resounded  with 
the  martial  preparations  for  the  conflict.     The  emissaries  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  King  of  France  were  actively  engaged  in  re- 
newing their  former  alliances  with  the  Swiss.     The  Reformer 
endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  drawing  the 
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Bword  in  a  cause  which  involved  neither  their  safety  nor  their 
rights.  The  Zurichers  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Pppe, 
who,  after  having  made  overtures  to  Francis,  finally  determined 
to  sustain  the  emperor.  The  Cantons  generally  alUed  themselves 
with  France. 

But' this  did  not  interrupt  the  spiritual  labors  of  Zwingle.  He 
continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  was  still  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  observing  its  rites,  and 
complying  with  its  established  forms  of  worship.  In  the  year 
1622,  however,  a  controversy  arose  on  the  obligation  of  abstain- 
ing from  flesh  during  Lent ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  published 
his  first  tract,  which  brought  him  more  directly  in  collision  with 
the  Popish  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to  the  dangers  of  secret  con- 
spiracies against  his  life.  When  every  stratagem  had  failed,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  came  forward  to  arrest  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  innovations ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Constance  issued  a  cir- 
cular, commanding  the  canons  to  prohibit  the  preaching  of  per- 
nicious doctrines,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  faith.  Zwingle,  in  reply,  published  his  *•  Archeteles,''  in 
which,  after  defending  his  ground,  he  remarked  :  *'  The  downfall 
of  your  ceremonies  is  at  hand ;  be  it  your  care  to  give  their  fate 
what  decency  you  may,  and  to  speed  the  inevitable  transition 
from  darkness  to  light." 

In  the  mean  time  a  Diet,  or  Council,  of  the  Helvetic  nation 
decreed,  that  ^  all  priests  should  desist  from  preaching,  as  their 
discourses  tended  to  excite  dissensions  among  the  people.'*  A 
Council  of  Zurich,  in  compliance  with-  this  mandate,  enjoined 
silence  on  both  parties;  but  Zwingle  refused  to  obey  the  in- 
junction. "  I  am  bishop  and  pastor  of  Zurich,"  he  said ;  *•  it  is  to 
me  that  the  care  of  souls  has  been  confided.  If  I  preach  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  Holy  Gospel,  then  I  desire  to  be  re- 
buked, not  only  by  the  chapter,  but  by  any  private  citizen,  and, 
moreover,  to  be  punished  by  the  council."  '*  We,"  rejoined  the 
monks,  "  on  our  part,  demand  permission  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  St  Thomas."  It  was  finally  determined  by  the  Council  *•  that 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  other  doctors,  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  that  preachers  should  confine  themselves  to  the  Holy 
Gospel."  Thus  were  the  enemies  of  the  word  of  God  defeated 
in  their  purposes,  and  driven  from  the  authority  of  the  scholastic 
divinM  to  that  of  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
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At  this  crisis  the  news  was  received  at  Zurich  that  the  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec,  had  been  signally  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  La  Bicoque,  between  Monza  and  Milan.  The 
troops  from  the  canton  of  Schweitz  (on  the  lakes  of  Zug  and 
JiUceme)  had  suffered  most  severely.  Zwingle  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  confederation  an  absolute  with- 
drawal from  all  foreign  alliances :  and  his  efforts  were  success- 
fill.  But  such  were  the  mercenary  propensities  of  that  warlike 
people,  that  they  soon  after  forgot  their  disasters  and  their  reso- 
lution of  neutrality,  and  again  took  the  field  under  the  banners 
of  the  French  king.  The  humane  efforts  of  the  Reformer,  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  political  powers  of  Europe, 
excited  their  indignation,  and  strengthened  the  opposition  of  the 
European  governments  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Svritz- 
erland.  The  Swiss  themselves,  impelled  by  a  love  of  lucre,  and 
a  natural  fondness  for  war,  were  offended  by  his  interference, 
and  cherished  feelings  of  animosity  toward  him.  *•  Wherefore,*' 
they  asked,  **  does  he  concern  himself  with  the  political  affairs  of 
Switzerland  ?**  Such  was  the  relation  in  which  we  may  view 
Zwingle  as  standing  at  this  period  to  the  political  and  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  with  popular  prejudices  arrayed  against 
lam.    Zurich  alone  was  steadfast  in  its  attachment  to  him. 

But  there  were  now  other  laborers  in  the  field.  Conrad 
Scbmid  addressed  an  audience  in  Lucerne,  and  dared  to  launch 
tis  invectives  against  the  pontiff,  in  the  vernacular  of  Switzer- 
land. In  Berne  the  Papacy  was  exposed  to  popular  ridicule  by 
•cenic  representations  and  recitatives.  Walter  Klarer  preached 
^  word  in  Appenzel.  The  Grospel,  ascending  to  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine,  was  heard  in  the  south-east  cantons  of  Switzerland ; 
^d  from  the  Tyrol  it  passed  over  into  Italy. 

In  July,  1522,  an  Assembly  of  Reformers  convened  at  Einsid- 
len.    They  here  drew  up  an  Appeal  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
^i  another  they  addressed  to  the  confederation.     In  the  former, 
they  deplored  the  ignorance  in  spiritual  matters  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church,  through  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
and  feelingly  implored  their  episcopal  head  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity  and  holi- 
ness.   To  the  confederation^  they  declared  their  undiminished 
attachment  to  the  State.    They  deplored  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
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the  Church  of  Christ  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and 
called  upon  the  members  of  the  body-politic  to  unite  in  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  God's  word,  their  common  faith  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

These  proceedings  it  was  foreseen  would  hasten  the  crisis 
which  was  approaching.  The  indignation  of  the  monks  was  ex- 
cited beyond  bounds.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  licen- 
tiousness which  universally  prevailed  in  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
had  been  severely  animadverted  on  by  the  Assembly  at  Einsid- 
len.  The  Reformers  had  assumed  a  position  which  necessarily 
placed  them  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Zwingle,  himself 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  had  recently  violated  his  clerical  vow 
by  marrying.  The  Diet  at  Lucerne,  convened  soon  after,  re- 
ceived from  every  quarter  remonstrances  and  complaints  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Reformers.  At  that  critical  period  the  two 
appeals  were  sei^  to  Lucerne,  and  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. Nor  was  the  political  excitement  less  than  the  feverish  feel- 
ing which  agitated  the  public  mind  in  these  religious  controver- 
sies. The  armies  of  the  empire  and  of  France  were  still  in  the 
battle-field.  England  had  confederated  with  Charles.  Switzer- 
land was  again  invoked  to  pour  forth  its  bands  of  mercenaries, 
and  to  enrich  the  soil  of  Italy  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens  for 
iiordid  gold.  Was  it  because  the  political  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment were  not  sufficiently  complicated  that  these  appeals  should 
now  be  made  ?  Such  was  the  unfavorable  concurrence  of  events 
which  for  a  time  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  truth. 

In  August,  the  Diet  assembled  at  Baden,  urged  on  by  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  determined  to  oppose  the  innovations  of  the 
'Reformers  by  more  decided  measures  than  those  a4opted  by  the 
Diet  at  Lucerne.  Oswald  Myconius  had  been  deprived  of  his 
place  as  teacher  in  the  public  school ;  and  Berthold  Haller  had 
been  arraigned  at  Berne,  but  rescued  by  the  bold  defiance  of  the 
people.  These  were  yet  the  only  decided  demonstrations  to  sup- 
press the  rising  heresy. 

But  the  Diet  at  Baden  gave  the  first  evidence  of  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  which  seems  to  have  been  restrained  alone  by  the  genius 
of  the  free  institutions  of  the  cantons.  **  They  enjoined  the  au- 
thorities of  the  baillages  to  give  information  against  all,  whether 
priests  or  laymen,  who  should  impugn  the  established  faith*** 
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Urban  Weiss,  pastor  of  Filispach,  was  arrested  by  their  order, 
and  delivered  over  for  punishment  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance* 
**  In  this  manner  began  iiie  confederate  States'  persecution  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  all  this  happened  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
who  in  all  ages  have  dragged  Jesus  Christ  before  the  judgment- 
seats  of  Herod  and  Pilate." 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1522,  numerous  and  formidable 
obstacles  combined  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  Popular  indignation  was  excited  by  adventitious 
circumstances  not  immediately  connected  with  the  controversy 
on  religion;  and  this  was  directed  more  particularly  against  Zwin- 
gle,  as  the  real  or  imputed  author  of  the  dissensions  which  agi- 
tated the  cantons. 

Leo  Juda,  who  had  succeeded  Myconius  in  the  school  at  Zu* 
rich,  was  not  only  a  disciple  of  the  Reformer,  but  a  zealous 
defender  of  his  religious  principles.     His  orthodox  faith  was  one 
day  offended  by  the  declaration  of  an  Augustin  monk,  that  man 
could  satisfy  Divine  justice  by  his  own  merits.    Leo  controverted 
the  doctrine,  and  a  controversy  ensued  which  enlisted  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  audience,  and  eventually  agitated  the  whole  assembly. 
With  a  view  of  composing  these  differences,  Zwingle  appeared 
before  the  council  then  convened  at  Zurich,  and  requested  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  explain  his  doctrines  before  the  depu* 
ties  of  the  bishop.    A  conference  was  accordingly  held,  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1523,  and  he  then  presented  sixty-seven  theses. 
In  these  he  said,  that  ^they  who  assert  that  the  Gospel  is  nothing 
until  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Church,  blaspheme  God."    *•  That 
Je«u8  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  all  who  have  been, 
sre,  or  shall  be."    **  That  Christians  are  all  the  brethren  of  Christ, 
^d  of  one  another ;  and  they  have  no  fathers  upon  earth.   Away, 
therefore,  with  religious  orders,  sects  and  parties."    '•  That  no 
impulsion  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  such  as  do  not  ac- 
knowledge their  error,  unless  by  their  seditious  conduct  they  dis- 
^b  the  peace  of  others."    Zwingle,  having  presented  his  propo- 
rtions, stood  up,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Bible  before  him, 
•aid:  **I  have  proclaimed  that  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  Christ 
^one;  and  it  is  for  this  that,  throughout  Switzerland,  I  am 
charged  with  being  a  heretic,  a  seducer,  and  rebellious  man. 
Here,  then^  I  stand,  in  God's  name."    The  enemies  of  the  Gros- 
pel  were  intimidated.  Faber,  the  zealous  defender  of  the  Papacy, 
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who  boasted  of  having  convicted  the  pastor  of  Fiiispach,  replied, 
that  he  was  not  sent  to  dispute,  but  to  report  **  The  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg," he  said,  **  has  promised  a  council  within  one  year ;  we 
must  wait  for  this  assembly."  ''I  can  prove  the  theses  of  Zwin- 
gle,"  he  afterward  remarked,  **  both,^ompatibIe  with  the  honor 
due  to  the  Church,  and  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  but  I 
will  do  this  in  Paris,  Friburg  or  Cologne."  When  the  Reformer 
declared  that  he  would  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
Gospel — **  The  Gospel !"  exclaimed  Faber ;  ''  that  is  always  the 
cry.  The  Gospel — ^nothing  but  the  Grospel !  Men  might  lead 
holy  lives  in  peace  and  charity  if  there  were  no  Gospel  I"  The 
satellites  of  the  Pope,  overawed  by  the  tone  of  defiance,  and 
shrinking  back  from  the  exhibition  of  the  word  of  God,  retreated 
with  ignominy  from  the  contest. 

Leo  X.  had  died  in  December,  1521,  and  Adrian  YI.  was  now 
the  reigning  pontiff.  This  Pope  seems  to  have  been  endowed 
with  many  redeeming  qualities.  He  saw  the  abuses  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  professed  a  desire  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  upon  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  he 
adapted  his  measures  to  circumstances.  Policy  dictated  con* 
oiliatory  expedients  to  silence  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland.  His 
independent  bearing,  characteristic  of  that  republican  spirit 
which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  those  mountain  regions 
and  citizens  of  a  free  country,  could  not,  he  was  aware,  be  hum- 
bled by  terms  of  defiance.  But  his  integrity  might  be  tempted. 
Immediately  after  the  conference,  therefore,  the  captain  of  the 
Pope's  guard,  accompanied  by  the  legate  Einsius,  waited  on 
Zwingle.  In  the  brief  which  this  papal  ambassador  delivered, 
Adrian  was  pleased  to  address  this  stem  Reformer,  as  his  **  well- 
beloved  son."  Overtures  of  peace  were  tendered  ;  and  promises 
of  fovoTf  and  of  high  and  honorable  distinctions  were  solicitously 
made.  **  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them ;  for 
they  are  delivered  unto  me ;  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give 
them.  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me,  all  shall  be  thine." 
'  Such  was  the  humiliating  position  of  a  sovereign,  who  assumed 
to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  Rome  was  gratified  with  the 
dishonorable  triumph  of  dragging  through  the  streets  of  Lu- 
cerne the  efligy  of  this  obstinate  heretic.  His  integrity  was 
above  temptation. 
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The  recent  victory  of  Zwingle  in  the  conference  of  Zurich, 
gave  a  renewed  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  Reformation.  The 
images  of  divine  worship  were  every  where  in  the  city  prostrat- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
former was  now  distinguished  in  that  canton  by  the  title  of  ^  the 
evangelical  Truth."  The  people  manifested  increased  zeal  in 
their  inquiries ;  and  a  public  discussion  was  earnestly  called  for. 
Invitations  were  therefore  sent  to  the  several  cantons  to  meet, 
by  their  deputies,  in  Zurich.  Schaflfhausen  and  St.  Gall  com- 
plied with  the  proposal.  Underwald  responded  by  a  positive 
refusal.  ^  We  have  no  philosophers  among  us,"  said  the  peo- 
ple, ^  but  kind  and  pious  priests  only,  who  will  continue  to  ex- 
plain the  Gospel  as  their  fathers  had  done.  As  for  Zwingle,  let 
him  fall  into  our  hands,  and  we  will  cure  him  of  his  inclination 
for  such  irregularities." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1523,  nine  hundred  persons  assem- 
bled.    Zwingle,  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Greek 
before  him,  addressed  the   meeting.      He  referred  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  primitive  apostolic  Church ;   showed  that  it 
was  governed  neither  by  provincial  nor  by  ecumenical  coun- 
cils;   maintained  that    the  Popes,  with    their  cardinals  and 
councils,  constituted  neither  a  particular,  nor   ''the  Universal 
Church ;"  that  the  true  Church  was  a  society  of  believers  in 
Jesus   Christ,  wherever   it   might  be.      "This  assembly,"   he 
concluded,  *•  which  hears  me,  is  the  Church  of  Zurich.    It  de- 
sires to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  can  rightfully  decree  what- 
ever it  shall  see  to  be  conformable  to  the  Scriptures."    Hav- 
ing expatiated   fully  on  the  true    character  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  he  introduced  his    propositions,  touching   its   rites  and 
doctrines.     He  first  attacked  the  worship  of  images.     Three 
hundred  and  fifly  priests  were  present :  but  there  was  nothing 
said  in  its  defence.    He  next  adverted  to  the  mass,  and  denied 
that  **it  is  a  sacrifice  that  can  be  offered  to  God  by  one  man 
'^r  his  fellow.'*    When  he  had  closed  his  address  no  one  re- 
plied; and  a  general  acclamation  sustained  the  opinions  of 
Swingle.     **  God  is  with  us,  my  gracious  Lords,"  he  said ;  **  He 
^'1  defend  his  own  cause.    Now  then,  in  the  name  of  our  God, 
let  us  go  forward." 

The  Reformation  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  was  consummated. 
This  was  a  memorable  epoch  in  its  history.    The  emancipation 
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of  the  Church  firom  the  thraldom  of  Rome  was  complete.  The 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  was  abro- 
gated. Not  only  the  Bible  was  again  enthroned,  but  ^that 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free'*  was  secured.  The 
Church  now  looked  up  through  the  people,  and  not  the  Pope,  to 
Grod.  The  city  and  the  villages  co-operated  in  the  great  work ; 
and  the  Grand  Council  sustained  the  general  impulse.  Another 
discussion,  in  January,  1524,  ri vetted  the  people  still  stronger  in 
their  attachment  to  the  religious  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

But  those  cantons  which  were  still  entangled  with  the  yoke 
of  bondage,  beheld  this  new  order  of  things  in  Zurich  with 
embittered  feelings.  The  Diet  was  assembled  at  Lucerne.  The 
crisis  had  arrived ;  and  Popery  must  now  make  a  desperate 
struggle  to  arrest  the  progress  of  innovation.  In  that  council 
Popish  bigotry  was  triumphant ;  and  an  edict  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  preaching  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  any  public  or 
private  discussion  on  the  subject.  Here  a  system  of  espionage 
was  erected ;  and  even  an  unguarded  expression  might  be  so 
represented  as  to  subject  the  speaker  to  an  inquisitorial  pro- 
cess, and  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Such,  ih  fact,  was  the 
practical  operation  of  the  edict.  A  guest,  at  a  public  house  in 
Zurzach,  incidentally  remarked,  that  ''the  priests  expounded 
the  Holy  Scriptures  amiss,  and  that  trust  should  be  reposed  in 
Grod  alone."  On  another  occasion,  he  was  asked,  what  was 
the  religion  which  the  preachers  of  Zurich  taught?  "They 
preach,"  said  Hottinger,  who  was  the  guest  at  Zurzach,  "  that 
Christ  has  offered  himself  up  once  only  for  all  believers,  and 
by  that  one  sacrifice  has  purified  and  redeemed  them  from 
all  iniquity  ;  and  they  prove,  by  holy  Scripture,  that  the  mass 
is  a  mere  delusion."  He  was  arrested,  condemned  by  the  Diet 
at  Lucerne,  and  executed.  Thus  was  sacrificed,  in  March, 
1624,  in  the  city  of  Lucerne,  the  first  victim  of  Popish  perse- 
cution in  Switzerland. 

The  first  blood  was  now  poured  out  as  a  libation  on  the 
altar  of  Popish  bigotry;  a  suitable  offering  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  dethroned  deities,  whom  the  Zurichers,  with  wick- 
ed hands,  had  precipitated  from  their  ancient  pedestals.  The 
spirit  of  fanaticism  was  aroused ;  and  the  Reformation  must 
be  rolled  back.  A  deputation  from  the  Diet  was  sent  to  Zu- 
rich to  exact  firom  the  citizens  and  the  council  a  renunciation 
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of  their  new  faith.  But  so  far  from  yielding  to  this  demand, 
they*  were  resolved  to  go  onward  in  the  work.  The  annual 
procession  of  cross-bearers  to  Einsidlen  to  worship  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  was  this  year  prohibited.  Relics,  wherever  found, 
were  decently  interred.  Images  and  crosses  were  taken  down ; 
and  paintings,  intended  as  objects  of  superstitious  reverence, 
were  effaced.  The  churches  throughout  the  canton  were  tho- 
roughly purified  of  all  the  foul  stains  of  Romish  idolatry. 
The  organs  were  removed,  as  instruments  which  had  been 
used  in  idolatrous  worship.  The  rite  of  baptism  was  instituted 
anew,  under  forms  more  consistent  with  the  prescription  of  Holy 
Writ.  These  changes  were  made  by  the  suggestions  of  Zwin- 
gle,  and  under  his  direction.  That  bold  Reformer  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  should  be  tolerated  which  had  not 
the  direct  and  positive  sanction  of  the  Scriptures.  His  model 
in  the  government  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  was  that  left 
by  the  apostles;  his  rule  of  faith  was  the  Bible  in  its  original 
Greek  version. 

The  spirit  of  Reformation  diffused  itself  through  all  the  do- 
mestic  associations.      The  families  of  the  peasants   became 
schools  for  spiritual  instruction.     The  Bible  was  the  compan- 
ion of  the  social  hearth.      When,  the  council  called  upon  the 
citizens  to  say  whether  they  were  prepared  to  endure  all  things 
for  Christ,  the  general  response  was — **  Only  let  our  magistrates 
hold  fast  and  fearlessly  to  the  word  of  God,  we  will  help  them 
to  maintain  it :  and  if  any  shall  seek  to  molest  them,  we  will 
^me,  like  brave  and  loyal  citizens,  to  their  aid."    But  Zwingle, 
^ith  his  reliance  on  God  alone,  gave  a  tone  and  character  to 
the  religious  principles  which  were  deeply  implanted  in  the 
hosoms  of  all.     He  gave  a  direction  to  the  general  impulse. 
AH  spiritual  matters  came  under  his  cognizance.     The  superin- 
tendence of  the  several  churches  was  confided  in  him.     He  was 
^e  Apostle  of  Zurich. 

But  the  Christians  of  Zurich  were  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous 
^tions.  Their  progress  in  religious  reformation  was  beheld 
^th  apprehensions  by  the  pontiff,  and  with  fearful  forebodings 
v  the  clergy,  debased  by  their  ignorance  and  their  vices.  The 
spirit  of  Popery  became  restless  under  this  triumph  of  Gospel 
^tith.  Clement  VII.  had  succeeded  Adrian.  His  administrar 
^on  was  marked  by  an  uncompromising  temper ;  and  by  mea^ 
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Bures  of  an  unrelaxing  severity  against  all  who  disobeyed  the 
Papal  mandates,  or  rejected  the  established  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1524,  he  addressed  a  Brief  to 
the  Confederates ;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  order,  the  Diet  as- 
sembled at  Zug  in  July. 

The  new  doctrines  had  been  favorably  received  in  some  of 
the  cantons,  and  rejected  by  others.  Clement  determined  to 
direct  these  discordant  opinions  to  his  own  advantage,  and  by 
intrigue  and  skillful  diplomacy  to  effect  what  he  had  feared  to 
attempt  by  bold  and  decided  measures.  The  Diet  at  Zug, 
influenced  by  his  persuasions,  announced  to  the  cantons  of 
Zurich,  Schafi*hausen,  and  Appenzel,  their  determination  to 
extirpate  heresy  out  of  the  confederation  by  the  severest  penal- 
ties, and  threatened  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  the 
recusant  and  disobedient.  By  this  artifice  the  pontiff  designed 
to  array  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  against  each  othert 
and  by  this  division  to  overcome  the  weaker  party,  and  reduce 
them  to  subjection. 

The  apprehension  soon  after  of  the  pastor  of  Burg,  a  village 
on  the  Rhine,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  led  to  the  most  fearful  con- 
sequences. In  the  general  commotion  and  excitement  which 
arose  from  this  act  of  violence,  the  convent  of  Ittingen  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  occurrence  created  in  the  Diet  an 
intense  feeling  of  indignation,  and  under  its  impulse  they  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Stein  and  Stammheim,  and  to  put  to  the  sword 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  actors  in 
the  riotous  scenes  at  Ittingen.  Three  individuals  were  even- 
tually selected  as  the  abettors  in  the  efforts  made  to  rescue  the 
pastor  of  Burg  from  the  soldiers  of  the  bailiff.  They  were 
demanded  of  the  deputies  of  Zurich,  vnthin  whose  jurisdiction 
the  offence  had  been  committed,  and  forcibly  conducted  to 
Baden.  Under  a  judgment  pronounced  against  them  by  the 
deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwitz,  Underwald,  Zug, 
Claris,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  they  were  beheaded,  after  having 
been  cruelly  tortured  by  their  Popish  persecutors.  This  second 
execution  of  Swiss  martyrs,  in  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  occur- 
red in  September  of  the  year  1625,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  pontiff. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  "there  is 
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no  better  way  to  stop  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  schisms,  than  to 
reform  abuses,  compound  the  lesser  differences,  proceed  mildly 
from  the  first,  refrain  from  sanguinary  persecutions,  and  rather 
to  soften  and  win  the  principal  leaders  by  gracing  and  advancing 
them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitterness."  Clement, 
in  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  had  now 
determined  upon  a  course  of  measures  having  for  their  object 
the  subjugation  of  the  human  mind  to  the  control  of  a  corrupt 
system  of  spiritual  tyranny ;  and  the  result  has  proved  that 
power,  however  strongly  fortified,  cannot  bend  to  its  purposes 
the  intellect  enlightened  by  truth  and  conscious  of  its  native 
energies.  The  measures  of  coercion,  designed  to  extirpate 
heresy,  raised  up  more  zealous  and  more  determined  advocates 
in  defence  of  its  doctrines. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Zurich  now  rose  in  the  majesty  of 
its  strength.      There  yet  remained  in  it  one  vestige  of  the 
superstition  of  Popery — the  abomination  of  the  Mass — and  this 
it  now  cast  out,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  relics.     Deep- 
rooted  prejudices  were  yet  disposed  to  cling  to  an  error,  which 
the  Scriptures  condemned,  and  the  senses  pointed  out  as  absurd. 
The  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements — 
the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ — was  declared  a  mere  mockery 
of  a  religious  rite,  and  Zurich  at  once  disentangled  itself  from 
this  profane  mystery.     To  the  clear  exposition  of  this  solemn 
ordinance,  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  by  Zwingle,  the  Church 
^as  indebted  for  its  full  and  complete  emancipation  from  the 
spiritual  thraldom  of  Antichrist.     The  Reformation  was  now 
placing  itself  upon  that  platform  of  faith  which  the  Vaudois,  four 
hundred  years  before,  had  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  their 
Church.     They  then  declared  ''the  Mass  to  be  impious;"  and 
**the  Sacraments  (Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord)  as  signs 
^Qly  of  holy  things ;  or  as  the  visible  emblems  of  invisible 
blessings." 

The  new  doctrines  (as  they  were  improperly  called)  were 
^ot  received  with  equal  readiness  in  the  several  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  In  Berne  the  parties  were  at  this  time  of  equal 
^rength;  but  an  advantage  was  unconsciously  given  to  the 
'leformers  by  an  ordinance  of  the  government  restricting  the 
Pf^achera  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  prohibiting  them  firom 
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referring  for  their  doctrines  to  human  authorities.  The  progress 
of  the  truth  was  soon  visible ;  and  even  the  monasteries  began  to 
receive  the  light.  Sebastian  Meyer,  lecturer  of  the  Franciscans, 
abjured  his  errors.  In  his  recantation  he  thus  describes  those 
nurseries*  of  licentiousness  and  vice — ^^The  living  in  them  is 
more  impure,  the  falls  more  frequent,  the  recoveries  more  tardy^ 
the  habitual  walk  more  unsteady,  the  moral  slumber  in  them 
more  dangerous,  the  grace  towards  offenders  more  rare,  and  the 
cleansing  from  sin  more  slow,  the  death  more'  despairing,  and 
the  condemnation  more  severe."  The  Romish  priests  still  main- 
tained that  "Christ  had  not  made  satisfaction,  once  for  all,  to  the 
Father.  God  must  still  further,  every  day,  be  reconciled  to  men 
by  good  works  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  The  controversy 
at  length  became  so  frequent  and  angry  between  the  parties, 
that  the  principal  disputants  were  dismissed  from  Berne  by  the 
-civil  authorities.  This  city  was  distinguished  for  a  refinement 
of  manners  ;  as  in  it  resided  families  of  wealth  and  noble  birth. 
Subsequent  events,  however,  favored  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  ;  and  the  canton  of  Berne  united  with  Zurich  in  faith. 
Basle,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  was  at  this 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  American  edition  of  McGavin's  Protestant,  tlie 
editor  remarks,  ^  That  a  eystem  bo  incongenial  with  all  the  boasted  theories 
and  institutions  of  our  civic  palladium  should  be  adopted  and  patronized  in  this 
republic,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  anomalies  of  modem  times  " — ^^  The 
gloomy  external  of  those  doleful  mansions  well  comport  with  the  dark  con- 
trivances of  iniquity  which  are  ever  perpetrated  in  the  interior — and  the  grates 
and  bars  all  bespeak  the  death-like  living  sepulchre  in  which  those  children  of 
crime  and  misery  are  entombed,  until  the  resistless  messenger  commands  them 
to  return  to  the  dust,  frequently  by  murder,  &c." — ^^  In  the  nunnery  the  priest 
reigns  absolute  monarch ;  and  as  he  is  selected  expressly  on  account  of  female 
partiality  for  him,  of  course  he  rules  with  undisputed  sway,  and  every  nun  is 
his  voluntary  and  faithful  vassal,  the  tool  of  his  orders,  and  the  pander  to  his 
sensuality."  "  The  picture  of  female  convents,"  sajrs  Blanco  White,  "  requires 
a  delicate  pencil ;  yet  I  tennot  find  tints  sufficiently  dark  and  gloomy  to  portray 
the  miseries  which  I  have  witnessed  in  their  inmates.  Crime,  indeed,  makes  its 
way  into  those  recesses,  in  spite  of  the  spiked  walls  and  prison  gates  which 
protect  the  inhabitants.  This  I  know  with  all  the  certainty  which  the  self- 
accusation  of  the  guilty  can  give."  "  Let  no  professed  nun,"  says  a  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  ''come  out  of  her  monastery  under  any  pretext  whatever; 
not  even  for  a  moment"  ''Nothing  short  of  rebeUion,"  sajrs  White,  "against 
the  Church  that  has  burnt  the  marie  of  slavery  into  her  soul  can  liberate  an 
English  [and  we  may  add  an  American]  nun." 
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time  a  seat  of  learning.  A  University  was  founded  here  in  1459 ; 
and  here  the  celebrated  Erasmus  had  fixed  his  residence.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1522,  OEcolampadius  removed  to  this  city.  . 
In  the  month  of  May,  1526,  a  conference  took  place  between 
Eckius  and  (Ecolampadius,  at  Baden ;  after  which  both  the 
cantons  of  Berne  and  Basle  took  decided  part  with  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Zurich  had,  before  this  period,  been  excluded  from  the  Diet 
by  the  cantons  which  adhered  to  Rome.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1527,  an  assembly  was  convened  within  its  capital. 
Berne,  Basle,  Schaflfhausen,  Appenzel,  and  Saint  Gall,  were 
represented  by  their  respective  deputies  ;  and  thus  commenced 
an  affiliation  of  those  several  cantons,  which  distinguished  them 
from  the  other  cantons  maintaining  the  Popish  religion.* 

♦  The  Popery  of  the  three  forest  cantons  (Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Under- 
walden)  was  an  anomaly  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Hero  the  spirit  of  political 
freedom  breathed  with  a  fervid  enthusiasm.  This  inconsistency  of  character 
may  be  attribated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  local  circumstances.  The  country 
was  poor,  and  little  had  been  exacted  by  Papal  avarice ;  these  brave  mountaineers 
had  therefore  felt  but  little  of  Papal  oppression.  Moral  causes  also  had  their 
influence.  They  were  lamentably  ignorant ;  and  therefore  snperstitiously  ser* 
file  to  their  priests.  Their  early  heroic  achievements  had  been  perpetuated  in 
memory  by  the  erection  of  Popish  chapels,  and  hence  arose  an  association  of 
political  and  religious  sentiments,  which  mutually  hallowed  each  other  in  the 
minds  of  thoee  Swiss. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Wb  ;nu8t  now  revert  to  the  progress  of  events  in  Germany* 
Luther,  at  the-  close  of  the  year  1510,  was  still  in  a  defensive 
position  in  his  controversy  with  the  pontiff.  But  dangers  were 
multiplying  around  him.  The  declaration  waa  publicly  made 
by  the  bigoted  priesthood,  that  ^whosoever  should  kill  him 
would  be  without  sm.'*  The  Universities  of  Cologne  and  of 
J^uvain  had  condemned  his  works.  The  Elector  Frederick 
was  called  on,  in  a  language  itronger  than  that  of  solicitation^  to 
irithdraw  from  him  his  protection.*  Eckius,  after  the  conference 
at  Leipsicy  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  in  a  league  with  the  Domini- 
cans, was  urging  upon  Leo  to  thunder  against  him  the  anathemas 
of  the  Church.  The  pontiff  was  perplexed;  ^The  doctrine  of 
Luther,**  said  the  Elector  in  a  letter  to  him,  ^has  taken  deep 
root  in  many  hearts.  If,  instead  of  refuting  it  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible,  attempts  are  made  to  crush  it  by  the  thunders  of 
the  Church,  great  offence  will  be  occasioned,  and  terrible  and 
dangerous  rebellions  will  be  excited." 

But  while  the  danger  became  more  imminent,  and  the  crisis 
approached  when  the  struggle  must  be  brought  to  an  issue, 
Luther  received  renewed  assurances  of  protection,  and  encour* 
agements  to  await  that  issue  with  an  unwavering  resolution  of 
purpose.  "  Your  life  is  in  danger,**  wrote  the  powerful  Knight 
of  Franconia,  Sylvester  Schaumberg,  *'If  the  assistance  of  the 
electors,  of  the  princes,  or  of  the  magistrates,  should  fail  you, 
beware,  I  entreat  you,  of  seeking  refuge  in  Bohemia,  where 

*  Frederick's  proCeotion  of  Luther  was,  at  fint,  from  political  motives,  and 
frsm  his  estimadoB  of  Us  character  as  a  man  of  learning. 
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learned  men  have  formerly  had  so  much  to  endure ;  come  rather 
to  me.    I  shall  soon,  God  willing,  have  collected  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  with  their  help,  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  you 
from  all  perils.*'     Francis  of  Sickingen,  who  ranked  as  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  age,  assured  him  that  his  services,  his  posses- 
sions, and  his  person,  would  be  at  his  disposal.     ''You  are 
resolved,"  he  wrote  to  Luther,  **to  stand  up  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel — I  am  ready  to  lend  you  my  aid  in  that  work."    Such  were 
the  assurances  he  received.     He  had  hitherto  contended  alone. 
His  conflicts  had  been  with  the  doctors.      But  the  material 
sword  of  the  Papacy  would  soon  be  unsheathed — the  ultima 
roHo  regum — and  the  Reformer,  it  was  evident,  must  rest  bis 
defence  upon  a  more  substantial  weapon  than  the  syllogtsih  of 
the  schools — a  defence,  not  of  the  truth  of  God's  word,  but  of  hig 
personal  liberty  and  life. 

Although  Luther  appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  deter- 
mined in  his  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  his  writings 
exhibit  a  vacillation  of  mind  on  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church.     He  never  did,  indeed,  divest  himself  of  all  the  preju- 
dices imbibed  in  the  immaturity  of  his  age.     In  the  mysteries  of 
the  cucharist,  his  views  at  this  time  were  clearer  and  more 
orthodox  than  they  were  afterward.     "  There  are  three  things,** 
he  8aid,  **  which  are  to  be  understood  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar— the  sign,  which  must  be  external,  visible,  and  under  a 
corporeal  form ;  the  thing  signified,  which  is  internal,  spiritual, 
^d  within  the  soul  of  man ;  and  faith,  which  uses  both."     Had 
he  adhered  to  this  opinion  the  unfortunate  division  which  weak- 
ened the  cause  of  the  Reformation  would  probably  not  have 
burred.     His  principle  appears  to  have  been,  to  acquiesce  in 
Ae  established  rites  not  positively  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures ; 
^d  this  was  the  point  of  divergence  from  which  he  and  Zwin- 
gle  separated.    He  never,  therefore,  thoroughly  rejected  all  the 
absurdities  and  superstitions  of  the  mass.     The  doctrine  of  **  the 
real  presence,"  as  maintained  by  the  Romish  Church,  he  merely 
qualified — ^the  participation  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  essential,  if  believers  could  receive  the 
bread  alone  in  faith — and  with  an  apparent  assent  to  the  custom 
of  elevating  the  host,  he  asked,  where  it  had  been  forbidden  by 
Christ  ?     These  were  undoubtedly  the  weak  points  in  the  char- 
acter of  Luther;  and  both  Farel  and  Zwingle  were  more 
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decided  than  the  German  Reformer  in  their,  opposition  to  the 
ritet  and  forms  of  worship  of  the  Papal  Church.  It  would  ap» 
pear  from  his  writings  that  he  was  not  altogether  averse  to  the 
use  of  images,  as  having  a  tendency  to  excite  devotional  feelings 
in  the  exercise  of  worship.  In  the  fundamental  doctrine,  how- 
ever, of  Justification  by  Faith,  he  was  equally  orthodox  with 
the  French  and  Swiss  Reformers  who  preceded  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520,  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
**  Grood  Works,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Duke  John,  the  brother 
of  the  elector.  In  this  discourse  he  maintains,  that  evangelical 
obedience — ^the  only  good  work  acceptable  to  God— -can  proceed 
from  faith  in  Christ  alone;  and  shows  that,  agreeably  to  the 
Scriptures,  works  are  devoid  of  vitality  and  godliness  unless 
they  are  the  immediate  and  direct  results  of  a  living  and  spiri- 
tual faith :  thus  harmonizing  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apos-. 
ties  Paul  and  James. 

In  June,  the  pontiff,  induced  by  the  evil  counsels  of  his 
advisers,  issued  out  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Luther, 
in  which  forty-one  alleged  heresies  were  enumerated ;  his  writ- 
ings condemned  to  be  burned  ;  and  he  was  required  to  retract 
his  errors,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  favor  and  tenderness 
of  his  ghostly  Father.  About  the  same  time  Luther  published 
an  **  Appeal  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Christian  nobility 
of  the  German  nation,  concerning  the  Reformation  of  Christian- 
ity." In  this  address  he  alluded  to  the  unsuccessful  attempts,  by 
the  predecessors  of  Charles,  to  restrict  the  Papal  prerogatives, 
and  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and  to  the  artifices 
which  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  pontiffs  to  defeat  those  ef- 
forts by  insisting  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
temporal  power,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical head  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  upon  its  superiority 
over  the  councils.  He  denied  that,  as  spiritual  members,  the 
laity  were  inferior  to  the  clergy,  and  had  not  equally  with  them 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges.  "  All  are  alike  consecrated 
priests,"  he  said,  "  by  baptism" — and  are  distinguished  by  their 
several  peculiar  functions  only.  *'  They  all  belong  to  the  same 
estate,  but  all  have  not  the  same  work  to  perform."  He  main- 
tained that  one  Order  possessed  no  legitimate  control  over  the 
other,  but  within  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  jurisdiction.  He 
adverted  to  the  exorbitant  powers  concentrated  in  the  Pope,  and 
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eontrastfl  his  wealth,  distiQCtions,  and  authority,  with  the  pover* 

ty,  the  lowliness,  and  unassuming  pretensions,  of  the  Apostles. 

He  depicted  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the 

demoralized  state  of  society,  by  reason  of  the  exactions  of  the 

pontiff  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy.    He  warned  the  politi- . 

cal  authorities  ofGermany  against  the  machinations  of  Rome  to 

establish  within  the  empire  a  system  of  spiritual  tyranny  and 

oppression.    Antichrist  aspires,  he  said,  to  universal  dominion, 

and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  treasures  of  the  world. 

"Shall  we  Germans,**  he  concluded,  "endure  these  robberies  and 

extortions  of  the  Pope  ?     And  oh  !  would'that  they  robbed  us 

only  of  our  goods :  but  they  also  lay  waste  the  churches ;  they 

fleece  the  sheep  of  Christ,  abolish  the  worship,  and  silence  the 

word  of  God."    He  enumerated  the  various  pretexts  through 

which  the  riches  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  transferred  to 

the  coffers  of  the  Vatican ;  such  as,  the  annats,  the  commend- 

ams,  the  reserves,  the  administrations,  &c.,  &c.     As  highway 

robbers  are  executed  to  satisfy  the  vindictive  justice  of  the  law — 

80  the  Pope,  the  greatest  of  robbers  and  thieves,  and  that  too  in 

4c  names  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  not  escape 

Ae  retributive  vengeance  of  law.    **  They  take  our  money,  and 

fer  what  ?     For  legalizing  ill-gotten  gains — for  dissolving  the 

«acredness  of  oaths — for  teaching  us  to  break  faith — for  instruct- 

"ig  us  in  sin,  and  leading  us  directly  to   hell.      Hear   this, 

0  Pope !  not  *  most  holy,'  but  most  sinning !    May  God,  from 

hi«  throne  on  high,  hurl  thy  throne  ere  long  to  the  bottomless 

pit" 

Luther  seems  to  have  considered  the  issue  of  the  controversy 
l^tween  the  pontiff  and  himself  as  finally  made  up :  and  that 
"^re  could  no  longer  be  a  hope  of  safety,  in  abandoning  his 
pound,  or  in  proflfors  of  neutrality.  •*  Again  and  again,"  he  said, 
**I  have  offered  peace  to  my  adversaries.  But  God  has,  by  their 
^^  instruments,  compelled  me  continually  to  uplift  a  louder 
^i  a  louder  voice  against  them."  In  the  address  to  which  we 
"^^e  alluded,  he  probed  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  cler- 
Ry^particularly  of  the  "vagabonding  mendicant  friars" — to  the 
^oick.  He  exposed  the  practice  of  concubinage,  so  universally 
prevalent  among  all  orders  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  Nor  did 
^^  Universities — so  generally,  at  that  period,  subservient  to  the 
^l  of  the  pontiff^  and  exercising  a  commanding  influence  over 
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the  public  mind—- escape  the  severity  of  his  animadversions.  He 
now  extended  his  views  over  the  whole  ground ;  and  the  system 
of  reform  was  submitted  to  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  all 
Christendom  was  called  on  to  sustain  it,  and  with  it  their  reli- 
gious liberties  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  appeal,  the  Papal  bull,  which 
had  been  prepared  in  the  Vatican  seven  days  before,  reached 
Germany.  **  Arise,  O  Lord  T'  said  the  solemn  voice  from  Rome, 
^  arise,  and  remember  the  reproaches  wherewith  fools  reproach 
thee  all  day  long.  Arise,  O  Peter !  remember  thy  holy  Roman 
Church,  mother  of  all  the  Churches,  and  mistress  of  the  faith. 
Arise,  O  Paul !  for  a  new  Porphyry  is  here  attacking  thy  doc- 
trines, and  the  holy  Popes,  our  predecessors.  Finally,  arise,  O 
assembly  of  all  the  saints  I  holy  Church  of  Gk>d !  and  intercede 
for  us  with  God  Almighty."  The  pontiff,  having  concluded  his 
invocations,  proceeded  to  condemn  as  heretical  and  pernicious 
forty-one  propositions  of  Luther. 

The  bull  of  Leo  presents  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  Romish 
doctrines,  and  affords  authoritative  evidence  of  the  fatal  errors 
of  that  Church,  of  which  he  assumed  to  be  the  head  as  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Reformer  was  denounced  for  having  main- 
tained, that  *'  a  man*s  sins  are  not  pardoned,  unless  he  believes 
that  they  are  pardoned,  when  the  priest  pronounces  absolu- 
tion"— that  "  a  new  life  is  the  best  and  highest  penitence" — ^that 
**  to  bum  heretics  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
&c.  The  thunder-bolt  was  suspended  for  sixty  days,  after  the 
publication  of  this  judicial  sentence  by  the  Papal  court ;  **  Imita- 
ting, says  the  Pope,  the  goodness  of  God  Almighty,  we  are  ready 
to  receive  him  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church."  Repent- 
ance and  submission  could  alone  shield  him  from  the  awful  lul- 
minations  which  were  already  resounding  in  distant  peals  over 
his  devoted  head.  But  he  remained  firm  to  his  purpose,  and 
undaunted  by  the  threatened  denunciations. 

In  October  appeared  his  treatise*  entitled  "  The  Babylonian 

*  The  attack  made  by  Luther  in  this  tract  on  the  schoolmen,  brought  out 
against  him  a  royal  theologian.    In  165)1,  Henry  VIII.  published,  in' answer 
it,  his  "  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments ;"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Pope 
I4B0  declared  that  it  was  a  work  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  eonfemd  oM 
the  king  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith."    It  is  believed,  however,  and  (^. 
good  authority,  that  Heniy  was  not  the  author  of  that  **  Defence." 
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Captivity  of  the  Church.**  His  courage  seemed  now  commen- 
surate with  the  dangers  which  multiplied  around  him.  •*  Two 
years  ago,**  he  said,  **  I  attacked  indulgences ;  but  with  such  falter- 
ing indecision  that  I  am  now  ashamed  of  it  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  then  I  had  to  roll  forward  the  rock  by 
myselt**  He  adverted  to  other  doubting  opinions  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  retracted  whatever  he  had  conceded  as  to  the 
human  right  of  the  Pope  to  exercise  supreme  power  over  the 
Church.  He  admitted  but  three  ordinances  as  sacraments — ^the 
Lord's  Supper,  Baptism^  and  Penitence.  He  affirmed  that,  in 
the  sight  of  Gk)d,  the  spirituality  of  all  believers,  whether  laymen 
or  ecclesiastics,  was  equally  acceptable.  Justification  by  faith, 
he  contended,  was  the  only  strong  basis  upon  which  the  Church 
could  securely  stand.  *•  God,**  he  said,  **  esteems  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  whence  they  proceed.** 

While  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope  were  using  every  effi)rt  to 
overwhelm  the  Reformer  by  all  the  appliances  which  artifice  or 
daring  effirontery  could  control,  he  calmly  surveyed  the  ground 
he  occupied.  He  saw  the  perils  which  awaited  his  progress, 
and  was  well  aware  that  he  could  now  neither  recede  with 
safety,  nor  be  inactive,  without  yielding  to  his  adversaries  the 
strong  positions  of  attack.  The  political  agitations  which  soon 
after  convulsed  the  States  of  Europe  were  already  discernible 
^  the  current  of  events,  but  Luther  stood  prominent  on  the 
S^t  theatre  of  human  action  ;  and  potentates  and  princes  sunk 
^to  insignificance  before  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  while  he  ap- 
peared the  unprotected  and  devoted  victim  of  Papal  vengeance, 
^ready  set  apart  and  bound  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced ;  the  Re- 
fcnner,  for  heresy  and  contumacy,  was  declared  to  be  out  of  the 
Pal«  of  the  Church  ;  the  secular  arm  was  called  on  to  execute 
the  judgment  of  the  high  spiritual  court ;  and  the  emperor  was 
•olemnly  warned  that  the  protection  of  the  ancient  religion  had 
^n  confided  in  him.  His  books  had  been  condemned  and 
"^ed ;  but  **  these  fires,**  said  the  Pope's  nuncio,  **  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  purify  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  Germany.  Though 
^ey  may  strike  terror  into  the  simple-minded,  they  leave  the 
^^thors  of  the  mischief  unpunished.  We  must  have  an  imperial 
*^'ct,  sentencing  Luther  to  death.** 
^  the  4th  of  November,    Luther  puUkhed    his  treatise 
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^  against  the  bull  of  Antichrist,^  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  many 
abuses  introduced  into  the  Church  under  cover  of  the  Pope's 
infalUbility  ;  ^  How  many  souls,"  he  says,  ^  have  been  thus  lost ! 
how  much  blood  shed  !  how  many  murders  committed  1  how 
many  kingdoms  laid  waste !"  He  expresses  his  contempt  for 
the  folly  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  his  trust  in  that 
divine  favor  which  would  shield  him  from  the  attacks  of  both 
men  and  devils. 

On  the  17th  of  November  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Papal  court  to  the  judgment  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil. ^  I  appeal,"  he  said,  ^  from  Leo,  as  an  unjust,  hasty,  and 
oppressive  judge ;  as  a  heretic  and  apostate,  misguided,  hardened, 
and  condemned  by  Holy  Writ ;  as  an  enemy,  an  Antichrist,  an 
adversary  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  usurper  of  their  authority ; 
and  lastly,  as  a  contemner,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer  of  the 
Holy  Christian  Church,  and  of  every  free  council."  He  called 
upon  the  potentates  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  all  the  civil  au- 
thorities, to  sustain  his  appeal,  to  resist  the  Antichristian  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pope,  and  to  protect  the  Church  from  his  tyranny  and 
usurpations  ;  and  absolved  himself  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
evils  which  might  result  from  their  obsequiousness  to  so  impious 
a  man.  Thus  was  Luther,  by  a  voluntary  act,  separated  from 
the  Romish  Church.  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  people  of  all 
orders  and  classes,  he  committed  to  the  flames  "  the  Papal  Bull, 
the  Canon-Law,  the  Decretals,  the  Clementines,  the  Extrava- 
gants  of  the  Popes,  and  a  portion  of  the  works  of  Eckius  and 
Emser." 

Luther,  by  these  decided  measures,  declared  his  separation 
from  the  Popish  Church ;  but  not  from  the  Church-Universal. 
The  Papacy,  he  contended,  was  an  excrescence  of  the  Church 
of  Christ :  it  was  not  a  part  of  its  constitution,  was  not  known 
in  its  primitive  organization,  but  was  a  foreign  power,  which  in- 
sensibly grew  up  in  ages  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  at- 
tached itself  to  the  ecclfesiasticzil  body,  which,  by  its  corrupting 
influences,  it  overshadowed  and  brought  into  subjection.  He 
appealed  to  a  council  which  he  believed  to  be  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  Church.  This  distinction,  it  will  be  perceived,  struck 
at  the  root  of  Popery,  but  did  not  affect  the  integrity  or  charac- 
ter of  the  Church  divested  of  this  supplemental  and  extraneous 
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power.  He  denied,  therefore,  that  the  Pope  was  the  legitimate 
head,  but  insisted  that  he  was  a  usurper :  that  *'he  had  entered 
not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  but,  as  a  thief  and  a  robber, 
had  cUmbed  up  some  other  way.'' 

In  January,  1521,  a  second  bull  of  excommunication  was  is- 
sued from  the  Vatican.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Papal  arm 
was  paralyzed.  A  mandate  had  already  gone  forth,  and  its 
ttiunders  had  exploded  harmlessly.  The  friends  of  Luther  ac- 
quired renewed  strength,  and  he,  too,  assumed  a  more  decided 
tone.  Luther  had  appealed  from  the  Pope,  and  popular  senti- 
ment sustained  him.  Another  tribunal  than  that  of  Rome  must 
pronounce  his  condemnation.  And  for  this  purpose  a  Diet  of 
the  empire  was  convened  at  Worms,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  Diet  was  composed  not  only  of  princes  of  the  empire,  but 
also  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  certain  abbots,  and  was  there- 
fore a  provincial  council,  which,  by  the  ancient  canon-law,  had 
jurisdiction  in  causes  like  that  of  Luther.  It  was  evident,  soon 
after  the  assembling  of  the  Diet,  that  the  discussions  would  be 
conducted  by  angry  and  discordant  feelings,  and  that  there  could 
l>e  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  disorders  and 
controversies  which  agitated  the  empire.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  political  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  There 
^ere  questions  regarding  the  internal  polity  of  Germany — such 
^  a  settlement  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  and  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  regency — which, 
It  Was  expected,  would  be  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the^ 
Diet  Charles  had  but  recently  ascended  to  the  imperial 
^one,  and  the  general  policy  of  his  administration  was  not  yet 
Matured.  But  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  arose  out  of  the  religious  differences  which  divid#l  the 
component  parts  of  the  Assembly.  The  Elector  Frederick,  and 
"hiJip^  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  were  the  most  powerful  protectors 
^f  the  Reformer,  and  many  of  the  princes  and  noblemen  were 
Either  avowed  or  secret  friends  of  the  new  doctrines.  The 
strength  of  the  Papal  party  was  moreover  weakened  by  the 
popular  voice  which  had  been  raised  against  the  abuses  in  the 
Church.  Thus,  while  the  emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  manifested 
^  disposition  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
^  enforce  at  once  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
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Lather ;  the  elector,  on  the  other,  as  constantly  insisted  upon 
its  suspension,  until  he  was  formally  condemned  by  the  Diet. 
Charles  was  compelled  to  yield  to  these  influences ;  and  Ale- 
ander,  the  nuncio,  was  called  on  to  prefer  his  charges,  and 
to  maintain  them.  "  Convince  the  Diet,**  said  the  emperor  ;  and 
Luther  was  thiis  saved. 

The  nuncio  addressed  the  Assembly  in  an  elaborate  speech, 
in  which  he  enumerated  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  Reformer. 
He  charged  him  with  having  maintained,  that  without  evan- 
gelical repentance  no  one  can  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  that  without  faith  the  recipient  of  baptism  can  derive 
no  spiritual  benefit ;  that  good  works,  of  themselves,  cannot  jus- 
tify the  sinner  before  God ;  that  all  are  by  nature  sinners,  and 
cannot  by  their  own  power  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
&c.  &c.  ''He  sins  against  the  dead,**  said  Aleander,  *' for  he. 
denies  the  existence  of  purgatory.  He  sins  against  heaven,  for 
he  says  he  would  not  believe  an  angel  sent  from  heaven.  He 
sins  against  the  Church,  for  he  maintains  that  all  Christians  are 
priests.  He  sins  against  the  saints,  for  he  treats  their  venerable 
writings  Vith  contempt.  He  sins  against  councils,  for  he  calls 
the  Council  of  Constance  an  assembly  of  devils.  He  sins  against 
the  secular  power,  for  he  forbids  the  punishment  of  death  to  be 
inflicted  on  any  one  who  has  not  committed  a  mortal  sin."  He 
then  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  toward  the  pontiff)  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor  to  protect  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
**  Discharge  the  duty,"  he  said,  **  that  properly  devolves  up<Hi 
you.  Let  Luther's  doctrines  be  proscribed  by  your  authority 
throughout  the  empire ;  let  his  writings  be  everywhere  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Shrink  not  from  the  path  of  justice.  There 
is  enough  in  the  efrors  of  Luther  to  warrant  the  burning  of  a 
hunA-ed  thousand  heretics."  Such  was  the  insatiable  thirst 
ti^ich  raged  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Papists  for  the  blood  of  the 
Reformer.  Their  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when  they  dis- 
covered that  a  powerful  arm  was  interposed  to  snatch  him  from 
the  flames  of  an  auto  da  f6. 

The  nuncio  had  spoken,  and  the  effect  of  his  eloquent  appeal, 
for  a  time,  seemed  fatal  to  Luther.  But  it  was  transitory.  The 
justness  of  his  cause  agam  presented  itself  in  its  wonted  strength. 
All  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  reform ;  all  felt  the  grievances 
from  Papal  usurpations  ;  and  even  those  who  had  not  assented 
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to  his  ipiiitual  doctrines  were  apprehensive  that,  by  surrender* 
ing  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  they  would  at  the  same 
time  sacrifice  a  cause  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 
Hence  it  was  that  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  granason  of  George 
Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,*  (ahhough  personally  inimical  to 
Luther,)  remarked,  after  Aleander  had  concluded  his  address : 
*^  The  Diet  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  grievances  of  which  it  has 
to  claim  redress  from  the  court  of  Rome."    **  How  numerous,*' 
he  continued;  *'  are  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  our  domin- 
ion !    The  annats,  which  the  emperor  granted  of  his  free  will  for 
the  good  of  religion,  now  exacted  as  a  due  ;  the  Roman  court- 
iers daily  inventing  new  regulations  to  favor  the  monopoly,  the 
Bale,  the  leasing  out  of  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  a  multitude  of 
offences  connived  at ;  a  scandalous  toleration  granted  to  rich 
offenders,  while  those  who  have  not  wherewithal  to  purchase 
impunity  are  severely  punished ;  the  Popes  continually  bestow- 
ing reversions  and  rent  charges  on  the  officers  of  their  palace, 
to  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom  the  benefices  rightfiiUy  be- 
long ;  the  abbeys  and  convents  of  Rome  given  in  commendam  to 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  prelates,  who  apply  their  revenues  to 
their  own  use,  so  that  in  many  convents  where  there  ought  to 
be  twenty  or  thirty  monks,  not  one  is  to  be  found ;  stations  mul- 
tiplied to  excess  ;  shops  for  indulgences  opened  in  every  street 
and  square  of  our  cities ;  shops  of  St.  Anthony,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  St.  Hubert,  of  St.  Vincent,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more ;  societies  contracting  at  Rome  for  the  privilege  of  setting 
^p  this  trade,  then  purchasing  from  their  bishop  the  right  of  ex- 
Nog  their  merchandise  to  sale ;  and  finally,  to  meet  all  this 
outlay  of  money,  squeezing  and  draining  the  last  coin  out  of  the 
poor  man's  purse,  indulgences,  which  ought  to  be  granted  only 
^th  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  procured  only  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  works  of  charity,  sold  for  a  price  ;  the 
officials  of  the  bishops  oppressing  men  of  low  degree  with  pen- 
^ces  for  blasphemy,  or  adultery,  or  drunkenness,  or  profanation 
of  this  or  that  festival — but  never  addressing  so  much  as  a  re- 


*  Doke  George  was  of  the  youngest  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  sumamed 
^^me.  His  grandftther  was  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  during 
^  nuDority  of  Wladislans  IV.  After  the  death  of  Wladislau?,  he  usurped  the 
^^^'^iiidietaiiied  H  by  the  asiistaiioe  of  the  Hussites. 
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bake  to  ecclesiastics  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  crimes  ;  pen- 
ances so  devised  as  to  betray  the  penitent  into  a  repetition  of 
his  offence,  in  order  that  more  money  may  be  exacted  from  him. 
These  "  said  the  duke,  "  are  but  a  few  of  the  abuses  which  cry 
x>ut  on  Rome  for  redress.  All  shame  is  laid  aside,  and  one  ob- 
ject alone  incessantly  pursued — money  !  evermore  money  !  so 
that  the  very  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  dissemmate  the  truth 
are  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  propagation  of  falsehood ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  merely  tolerated,  but  rewarded,  because,  the 
more  they  lie  the  larger  are  their  gains.  This  is  the  foul  source 
from  which  so  many  corrupted  streams  flow  out  on  every  side. 
Profligacy  and  avarice  go  hand  in  hand.  The  oflicials  summon 
women  to  their  houses  on  various  pretences,  and  endeavor, 
either  by  threats  or  by  presents,  to  seduce  them  ;  and  if  the  at- 
tempt fails,  they  ruin  their  reputation.  Oh !  it  is  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  the  clergy  that  plunges  so  many  poor  souls  into 
everlasting  perdition.  A  thorough  reform  must  be  efiected.  To 
accomplish  that  reform  a  general  council  must  be  assembled. 
Wherefore,  most  excellent  princes  and  lords,  I  respectfully  be- 
seech you  to  give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention.** 

Such  was  the  language  of  one  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  inimical  to  Luther.*  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks,  he  presented  to  the  Diet  a  catalogue  of  the  griev- 
ances he  had  referred  to.  His  example  was  followed  by  others ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  princes  countenanced  the  charges  against 
the  Papal  court,  by  their  remonstrances  against  its  corrupt  dis- 
posal of  preferments,  and  their  public  censure  of  the  pontiff^  as  a 
man  ^  occupied  only  with  pleasure  and  the  chase."  A  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  Diet,  reported  to  that  body  one  hundred 
and  one  grievances  which  demanded  immediate  redress.  '^  What 
a  loss  of  Christian  souls,"  said  this  deputation  of  secular  and  ecp 
clesiastical  princes,  ^what  injustice,  what  extortion  are  the 
daily  fruits  of  those  scandalous  practices  to  which  the  spiritual 
head  of  Christendom  aflTords  his  countenance.  The  ruin  and  dis- 
honor of  our  nation  must  be  averted.     We  therefore  very  hum- 


*  When,  in  the  Leipeio  controversy,  in  1519,  Luther  declared,  that  **  it  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation  that  we  should  believe  the  Roman  Church  superior  to 
others,"  the  duke,  in  great  indignation,  loudly  exclaimed,  **  He  is  mad !"  and  al- 
ways afterward  seemed  to  cherish  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  Reformer. 
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bly,  but  very  urgently,  beseech  you  (addressing  themselves  to 
the  emperor)  to  sanction  a  general  reformation — ^to  undertake 
the  work,  and  to  carry  it  through." 

It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the  Diet  determined  to  summon 
Luther  to  appear  in  person,  and  to  demand  of  him  either  a  re- 
traction of  his  doctrines,  or  a  public  avowal  of  such  as  were  con- 
tained in  the  writings  imputed  to  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1521,  the  emperor  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the  sum- 
mons, requiring  Luther,  within  the  space  of  twenty-one  days 
from  the  date  of  his  safe-conduct,  to  present  himself  before  the 
Diet.  On  the  16th  of  April  he  entered  the  city  of  Worms,  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  met  him  as  he 
approached  the  suburbs.  The  imperial  herald  preceded  him, 
and  immense  crowds  occupied  the  streets  through  which  he 


The  appearance  of  Luther  was  unexpected ;  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Popish  party.    The  emperor  was  perplexed.    "  Luther  is 
come,**  he  said  to  his  council,  "  and  what  must  we  do  V*     "  We 
have  long  thought  of  this  matter,"  replied  the  Bishop  of  Palermo 
and  Chancellor  of  Flanders.     "  Let  your  majesty  rid  yourself  at 
once  of  this  man.     Did  not  Sigismund  bring  Huss  to  the  stake? 
One  is  under  no  obligation  either  to  give  or  to  observe  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  case  of  heretics."     Luther  had  now  placed  him- 
wlf  within  the  power  of  his  most  bitter  enemies.     The  elector, 
awareof  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  Papal  party  to 
secure  their  victim,  should  he  have  the  temerity  to  appear  at  the 
Diet,  had  endeavored,  through  his  confidential  adviser,  Spalatin, 
to  dissuade  him  from  obeymg  the  imperial  summons.     His  reply 
^as:  ''If  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  I  would  go  !"    As  he  approached  the 
city  he  was  met  by  Martin  Bucer,*  who  delivered  to  him  an  in- 
vitation from  Glassio,  the  emperor's  confessor,  to  meet  him  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  Luther's  friends.    **  He  desires  a  conference 
^th  you,"  said  Bucer.-    "  His  influence  with  Charles  is  unbound- 

*  Bucer,  a  native  of  Alsace,  at  an  early  age  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Order 
of  St  Dominic.  He  was  converted  by  reading  the  works  of  Luther,  but  adopted 
tbe  opinions  of  Zwingle.  He  first  planted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in 
S^burg.  In  1549,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  theology  in  the  UniveiBity 
of  Cambridge,  England.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  body  was  exhumed 
ind  publicly  bomedy  and  his  tomb  was  demolished. 
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ed.  Evdry  thing  may  yet  be  arranged.'*  *•  I  will  go  on, 
Luther,  without  hesitation;  **and  if  the  emperor's  confessc 
any  thing  to  say  to  me,  he  will  find  me  at  Worms." 

Charles  magnanimously  rejected  the  advice  of  the  Bis! 
Palermo  to  disregard  the  faith  of  his  safe-conduct,  and  con 
the  Reformer  to  the  flames  without  a  hearing ;  and  formally 
him,  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  to  appear  in  the  afte: 
of  the  17th  before  the  Diet.  At  the  hour  appointed  he  ei 
the  hall  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by  the  Marshal  and  a 
of  imperial  guards.  At  the  door  he  passed  a  valiant  and  vc 
knight  of  the  empire,  who  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  an 
*couragingly  whispered  to  him  to  go  forward,  in  God's  nam< 
fear  nothing.  The  emperor,  his  brother,  the  Archduke  1 
nand,  six  electors,  twenty-four  dukes,  eight  margraves, 
archbishops,  bishops  and  prelates,  seven  ambassadors  fro 
highest  courts  in  Europe,  the  deputies  of  ten  cities,  and  pr 
counts  and  barons,  of  the  first  rank,  occupied  their  seat; 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  Reformer.  The  Pope's  Ni 
and  John  Eckius,  Chancellor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
also  in  attendance  on  the  Council.  '^  Say  nothing,"  said  the 
shal  to  Luther,  as  he  advanced  to  the  place  assigned  him  in 
of  the  imperial  throne,  **  until  a  question  is  put  to  you." 

John  Eckius,  with  due  solemnity,  addressed  the  Refo 
when  silence  was  restored  in  the  assembly.  First  in  Latii 
then  in  German,  he  proposed  two  questions  to  him :  First,  Wh 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  the  works  before 
pointing  to  twenty  volumes  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
and  secondly.  Whether  he  would  retract  the  doctrines  cont 
in  them  ?  Their  several  titles  were  then  read  by  the  chanc 
Luther  replied  by  avowing  himself  the  author,  but  besougl 
Council  that  they  would  allow  him  time  to  reflect  on  the  ai 
he  should  make  to  the  question  of  retraction.  This  was  com 
to  him,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  reply  in  person,  as 
by  writing. 

On  the  following  day  the  chancellor  recapitulated  the 
ceedings  of  the  previous  meeting,  and,  turning  to  Luther, 
solemn  emphasis  said :  **  Now,  therefore,  answer  the  inqu 
his  majesty,  who  has  manifested  so  much  indulgence.  Ar< 
prepared  to  defend  all  that  your  writings  contain ;  or  d< 
wish  to  retract  any  part  of  them  ?"    In  a  meek  and  humble 
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hut  with  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  decision,  Luther  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  the  important  subjects  he  had  discussed  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  and  admitted  that  there  might  be  in  them  personal 
allusions  which  were  marked  with  severity,  but  as  they  were: 
justified  by  the  impieties  of  his  opponents,  he  would  neither  qua- 
lify nor  withdraw  them.     As  to  the  doctrines  he  had  maintained, 
he  said  that  he  would  willingly  retract  whatever  he  had  written 
when  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  concluded 
by  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Diet  from  the  malevolence  of 
his  eRemies.     The  chancellor  then  remarked  to  him  that  he  had 
said  much  that  was  irrelevant,  and  that  no  more  was  required  of^ 
him  than  a  distinct  and  emphatic  reply  to  the  question,  whether 
.  you  will  or  will  not  retract  ?     Luther  then  rose,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  emperor  and  princes,  said:   "Since  your  most 
serene  majesty  and  your  high  mightinesses  require  of  me  a  sim- 
ple, clear  and  direct  answer,  I  will  give  one,  and  it  is  this :  I  can- 
not submit  my  faith  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Councils,  because 
it  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that  they  have  often  fallen  into  error, 
aad  even  into  glaring  inconsistency  with  themselves.     If,  then,  I 
am  not  convinced  by  proof  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  cogent 
reasons ;  if  I  am  not  satisfied  by  the  very  texts  that  I  have  cited ;. 
and  if  my  judgment  is  not  in  this  way  brought  into  subjection  to 
God's  ward,  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing ;  for  it  cannot 
be  right  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his  conscience.     I  stand 
We,  and  can  say  no  more — God  help  me.   Amen."    "  If  you  do 
uot  retract,**  said  the  chancellor,  "  the  emperor  and  the  States  of 
the  empire  will  proceed  to  consider  how  to  deal  with  an  obstinate 
heretic."    "  May  God  be  my  helper !"  replied  Luther,  **  for  I  can 
retract  nothing." 

Such  was  the  great  moral  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  Christian 
^orldon  the  18th  of  April,  1525,  and  with  it  closed  the  proceedings 
oflhe  Imperial  Diet.  The  minions  of  the  Pope  retired  from  the 
meeting,  disappointed  and  mortified.  The  Diet  had  decided 
nothing ;  and  the  Reformer  was  still  under  the  protection  of  the 
safe-conduct  of  the  emperor.  **  His  ashes  ought  to  be  thrown 
iBto  the  Rhine  !"  was  the  demoniacal  cry  of  the  blood-hounds 
who  were  thirsting  for  vengeance.  Charles  hesitated ;  but  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  George,  and  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, declared  their  abhorrence  of  so  perfidious  an  act.    The 
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secular  arm  alone  shielded  Luther  from  the  vindictiye  fiiiy  of 
the  ecclesiastics. 

Every  efTort  was  made  to  seduce  the  intrepid  Reformer  from 
the  position  in  which  he  stood.  Frequent  conferences  were  held 
between  him  and  the  agents  of  the  Papal  party.  Day  after  day 
he  was  incessantly  molested  by  their  importunities :  and  when 
all  the  arts  of  intrigue  were  exhausted,  the  last  expedient,  of 
destroying  him  by  poison,  was  resorted  to.  Luther  at  length 
requested  the  emperor  to  grant  to  him  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
city;  and  on  the  26th  of  April  he  departed  from  Worms, 
y wenty  cavaliers  attended  him,  to  protect  him  from  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  an  immense  crowd  accompanied  him  to  the  suburbs, 
exhibiting  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  received 
him  on  his  arrival.  His  friends  soon  after  departed  from  the 
city,  and  his  enemies  alone  now  occupied  the  ground. 

An  imperial  edict,  dated  the  8th  of  May,  but  not  published  for 
several  days  after,  condemned  Luther,  and  declared  him  **  an 
enemy  to  the  empire,"  "  a  member  cut  off  from  the  Church,  a 
schismatic,  and  a  notorious  and  obstinate  heretic."  By  it,  ^  the 
severest  punishments  were  denounced  against  those  who  should 
receive,  entertain,  maintain,  or  countenance  him,  either  by  acts 
of  hospitality,  by  conversation,  or  writing."  This  edict,  how- 
ever, failed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  enactment.  It  was 
objected  to  as  the  act  of  an  informal  council,  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  those  members  of  the  Diet  who  had  remained  in 
Worms ;  and  after  many  of  the  German  princes,  the  Electors  of 
Cologne,  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  Palatinate,  and  others,  had  de- 
parted from  the  city.  It  was  disapproved  of,  because  it  con- 
demned Luther  without  a  regular  trial,  either  in  Rome  or  in  the 
Diet  at  Worms.  And  it  was  moreover  declared  to  be  without 
authority  ;  on  the  ground,  that  it  affirmed  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pontiff  over  the  controversy,  whereas  the  emperor 
was  not  empowered  to  pass  a  definitive  sentence,  either  on  this 
point  or  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  before  a  judgment  had  been 
passed  upon  them  by  a  general  council. 

But  there  were  other  causes,  which  not  only  nullified  the 
force  of  the  edict,  but  effectually  ft*ustrated  the  designs  and 
machinations  of  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  The  emperor  had 
now  important  political  objects  in  view.  A  war  between  France 
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and  Germany  was  evidently  approaching ;  and  Charles  at  this 
critical  period  was  engaged  in  allaying  the  seditions  among  his 
subjects,  and  in  strengthening  himself  against  his  formidable  rival 
by  foreign  alliances.     Leo  X.,  he  discovered,  was  intriguing 
with  Francis  for  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  they 
were  jointly  to  wrest  from  the  possession  of  the  emperor.     The 
wily  pontiff  was  at  the  same  time  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  by  which  he  would  obtain  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Ferrara.     The  emperor,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
him  in  check,  adopted  the  policy  of  averting  immediate  dangers 
from  Luther :  and  hence  it  was  that  he  granted  him  a  passport 
from  Worms,  and  rescued  him  from  the  grasp  of  his  enemies, 
when  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  kingdom, 
his   power,  his   friends,  his  treasure,  his  body  and  blood,  his 
thoughts  and  his  life,  to  stay  the  further  progress  of  the  Re- 
former's impiety.     The  finesse  on  the  part  of  Charles,  to  control 
the  political  measures  of  the  pontiff,  not  only  saved  Luther,  but 
produced  a  result  which  seemed  to  be  a  triumph  over  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  and  greatly  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Edict  of  Worms  was  rendered  nugatory  by  an  incident 
in  which  Charles  was  suspected  of  having  had  an  agency.  Five 
days  before  the  date  of  the  edict,  Luther  was  seized  on  the  road 
between  Eisenach  and  Waltershausen,  by  horsemen  masked  and 
armed,  and  carried  into  the  castle  of  Wartenberg.  The  report 
of  his  capture  was  extensively  circulated  before  the  publication 
of  the  edict ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  been  destroyed,  the  sentence  of  excom- 
naonication  was  soon  forgotten.  The  emissaries  of  the  Pope  were 
^am  disappointed  ;  but  popular  indignation  was  highly  excited 
by  an  act  which  was  attributed  to  their  perfidy  and  intrigue. 

Luther,  although  secluded  from  the  world,  was  diligently  en- 
?^ed  in  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  controversy  when  he 
should  obtain  his  liberation.  He  translated  a  great  part  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  German  language.  He  there  wrote 
^>8  treatise  **0n  the  Abuse  of  Auricular  Confession ;"  his  "Notes 
on  the  Evangelists ;"  and  his  celebrated  work  on  •*  Monastic 
'ows."  This  retreat,  in  which  he  resided  ten  months,  he  called 
"^  Patmos.  He  was  not,  however,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  communicating  with  his  friends,  although  the  place  of  his  con- 
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finement  was  for  a  time  unknown  to  them.  His  tracts  were 
forwarded  to  Wittemberg,  and  published.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, Luther  secretly  left  the  castle  of  Wartenberg ;  and 
having  had  an  interview  with  Melancthon,  and  other  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  he  returned  to  his  seclusion.  In  March,  1522, 
he  returned  to  Wittemberg,  and  publicly  resumed  those  labors 
from  which  he  had  providentially  withdrawn. 

On  the  1st  December,  1521,  Leo  X.  died.  The  extravagance 
and  debaucheries  of  Alexander  VL,  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures in  sustaining  the  military  enterprises  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Julius  II.,  and  the  plan,  which  he  had  in  part  executed,  of 
erecting  a  magnificent  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Apostle 
Peter — ^had  together  exhausted  the  Papal  treasury,  when  Leo 
succeeded  to  the  pontificate.  This  pontiflf  was  himself  prodigal 
of  his  resources,  fond  of  luxury,  ambitious  of  a  display  of  courtly 
splendor,  improvident,  and  withal  munificient  in  his  patronage 
of  the  fine  arts  and  in  the  encouragement  of  polite  literature. 
The  completion  of  the  noble  edifice,  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor, which  was  flattering  to  his  pride  and  his  ambition,  urged 
him  to  call  into  requisition  every  means  of  replenishing  his  cof- 
fers, and  of  ministering  to  his  necessities.  Hence  arose  the  ex- 
traordinary sale  of  indulgences,  the  corrupt  disposal  of  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  the  exorbitant  exactions,  and  numerous, 
abuses,  which  aroused  the  popular  indignation,  and  gave  a  new 
and  an  irresiBtible  impulse  to  the  Reformation.  The  metropoli- 
tan church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  **  built  up  with  the  skin,  the 
flesh,  and  the  bones  of  the  flock"  of  the  ghostly  fathers  who  filled 
the  Apostolic  chair,  stands  amid  the  seven  hills  of  the  Papal  city, 
a  living  and  durable  memorial  of  the  cruel  extortions  which 
Popery  in  its  pride,  avarice,  and  superstition,  inflicted  upon 
Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Leo  having  intrigued  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France, 
finally  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  former.     He  was  immersed 
in  the  sensual  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  his  court,  at  his_ 
favorite  residence  in  Malliana,  when  the  tidings  of  the  captures 
of  Milan  were  received  by  him.     Elated  by  the  success  which-^ 
attended  the  military  eflbrts  of  his  ally,  he  exposed  his  person  iiK3 
the  festivities  and  rejoicings  to  which  his  courtiers  and  officer's 
had  abandoned  themselves  through  the  night.     He  returned  ^o 
Rome  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  his  constitution  suddenly  yielded 
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to  the  disease  contracted  at  Malliana.  He  died  without  the 
saving  application  of  the  extreme  unction — **  unhousel'd,  disap- 
pointedy  unanel'd" — *^  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.** 

The  Cardinal  Tortosa,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  a 
'school-fellow  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus  at  Deventer,  and  pre- 
ceptor to  Charles  V.,  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  throne,  as  the 
successor  of  Leo.     He  was  advanced  in  years  ;  and  was  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  his  literary  acquirements,  but  for  his  hum- 
ble and  unassuming  piety.      For  sanctity  of  life  and  upright 
intentions,  this  venerable  prelate  resembled  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  the  Pope  Celestine  V.,  who  occupied  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  about  four  months,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    Tortosa  assumed  the  title  of  Adrian  VI.     This  pontiff 
evinced  a  sincere  desire  to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  Church; 
and  had  he  pursued  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  the  popular 
clamor  against  the  Papacy  would  for  a  time  have  been  subdued. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  vital  religion,  he  was  influenced 
by  other  counsels ;  and  the  measures  of  his  administration  were 
directed  by  a  system  of  policy  which  had  been  long  identified 
irith  Papacy  itself.*     When  Adrian  suggested  the  correction  of 
the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  Cardinal  Soderinus,  the  worthy 
counsellor  of  Roderick  Borgia,  and  of  his  successors  Julius  and 
Leo,  remarked  to  him,  that  *'  Heretics  had  in  all  ages  declaimed 
JLgamst  the  morals  of  the  Roman  court,  and  yet  the  Popes  had 
never  changed  them.    It  has  never  been  by  reforms,"*  he  said, 
"that  heresies  have  been  extinguished,  but  by  crusades."    When 
thispontiff  consulted  with  Erasmus  as  to  the  measures  for  silenc- 
^  the  religious  controversy,  he  was  advised  **  to  investigate 
the  true  cause  of  the  evils ;  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
Palpable  faults  should  be  corrected ;  to  call  together  honest  and 
treated  men  &om  all  nations  to  consult ;  to  extend  a  general 
pardon  and  oblivion  of  the  past ;  and  to  restrain  in  some  mea- 
•^e  the  licentiousness  of  the  press."     The  last  advice  only  was 
•dopted.     Adrian,  after  many  perplexities  and  irresolute  designs^ 
deluded,  that  "  although  the  Church  required  a  reformation, 
^  step  only  should  be  taken  at  a  time."    **  The  Pope,"  said 

*  Aa  Tortoea  he  was  a  pious  Chriatian ;  but  as  Adrian  VI.  he  was  a  crafty 
•^bypocritical  pontiff. 
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IjUther»  ^advises  that  a  few  centuries  should  be  permitted  to  'ut* 
tervene  between  the  first  step  and  the  second."  Thus  the  griev- 
ances were  not  remedied,  and  the  Reformation  continued  to 
advance.  Luther  had  left  his  retreat ;  and  new  notes  of  pre- 
paration for  a  more  vigorous  conflict  resounded  through  Ger- 
many. 

On  the  2dd  of  March,  152S,  the  Diet  convened  at  Nurem- 
berg»  a  city  situated  on  the  river  Pegnitz,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  The  contemplated  measures  against  the  teachers  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  particularly  against  Luther,  were»  Sot  a 
time  arrested,  by  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  forces  of  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople.  In  December  the  Diet  again  assem- 
bled. The  instructions  given  by  Adrian  to  his  legate,  Francis 
Cheregato,  manifested  a  fixed  purpose  in  *the  court  of  Rome  to 
adhere  to  the  ancient  policy  of  subduing  its  enemies.  He  was 
enjoined  to  demand  **  a  speedy  and  vigorous  execution  of  the 
sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  against  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  Diet  of  Worms."  This  peremptory  requirement 
was  however  softened  by  the  declaration,  that  the  pontiflf  would 
correct  the  evils  which  had  occasioned  the  dissensions  in  the 
Church,  and  given  countenance  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform* 
ers:  which  was  soon  forgotten. 

The  legate,  holdmg  up  the  Papal  brief  in  the  presence  of  the 
Council^  exclaimed:  ''It  is  indispensable  that  we  should  sever 
from  the  body  that  gangrened  member.  Your  forefathers  pun* 
ished  with  death  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  Constance, 
but  both  these  ^pe  now  risen  up  in  Luther.  Follow  the  glorious 
example  of  your  ancestors,  and,  by  the  help  of  God  and  of  Su 
Peter,  gain  a  signal  victory  over  this  serpent  of  hell."  When 
this  blood-thirsty  representative  of  Rome  concluded,  the  secular 
princes  remained  silent,  but  the  ecclesiastics  responded  to  Che* 
regato  by  repeated  vociferations,  **  Let  him  be  put  to  death.** 
The  former,  without  designing  to  withdraw  from  their  commu- 
nion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  still  intent  upon  efiecting  m 
remedy  of  the  grievances  complained  o^  and  admitted  by  the 
ponti£  Thus  far  they  were  unanimous  in  their  sanction  of  Lu* 
ther's  oppowtion  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy.  Until  this  para- 
mount object,  therefore,  was  accomplished,  they  were  not  dis^ 
)x>sed  to  yield  to  the  lu-gent  solicitations  of  the  legate  and  the 
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wishes  of  the  clergy,  and  sacrifice  the  only  man  in  Germany 
who  boldly  denounced  the  tyranny  and  usurpations  of  the  Pope. 
Such  then  was  the  true  position  of  the  parties. 

But  there  were  manifestations  of  a  popular  feeling  still  more 
unfavorable  to  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  The  word  of  God  was 
boldly  preached  in  the  churches  of  Nuremberg  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Diet.  Princes  of  high  distinction  and  rank  attended ; 
and  even  the  Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  deserted 
their  cells,  and  associated  in  secular  aiBfairs  with  the  world« 
The  ambassador  of  Adrian  was  indignant  beyond  measure,  and 
insisted  upon  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  The 
Diet  temporized ;  end  Cheregato  threatened  to  seize  the  preach- 
ers in  the  Pope's  name.  A  council  of  the  city  resolved,  that 
lirce  should  be  interposed  to  rescue  them,  if  any  personal  vio- 
lence were  offered  to  them ;  and  these  threats  intimidated  the 
nuncio. 

The  Diet,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  in  their  deliberations. 
The  legate,  discovering  a  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
German  princes  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  made  a  con- 
cession, which,  as  it  was  founded  on  no  sincere  intention  to  re- 
form abuses,  militated  against  the  interest  of  Rome.     He  com^ 
mumicated  to  the  Diet  an  order  which  had  been  delivered  to 
lum  by  Adrian ;  but  which  he  had  withheld,  under  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  subject  of  reform  might  be  evaded  altogether,  and 
that  the    edict  of  Worms  would   be   enforced  without   any 
reference  to  ulterior  measures  of  redress.      In  this  order  the 
pontifi*  makes  this  self-condemning  admission,  ^  We  are  well 
^ware  that  the  holy  city,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  a  scene 
of  many  corruptions  and  abominations.  The  infection  has  spread 
^  the  head  through  the  members,  and  has  descended  from 
the  Popes  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy.     It  is  our  desire  to  reform 
^  court  of  Rome,  whence  so  many  evils  are  seen  to  flow ; 
Ae  whole  world  desires  it ;   and  it  is  in  order  that  we  may 
*>  this,  that  we  consented  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  pontiflh.* 
Such  were  the  hypocritical  professions  of  that  pontiff"! 
^cumstanceamppeared  to  favor  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers. 

*  This  is  the  deceptive  language  of  the  present  Pope,  Pius  DC.  The  Chris- 
^  woild  may  again  be  convinced,  that  ^  centuries  elapse  between  the  fint 
'^  tod  the  second.'' 
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The  emperor  was  at  the  time  in  Spain ;  the  Pope  had  given  a 
pledge  to  correct  abuses ;  popular  feeling  sanctioned  the  mea- 
sure. At  this  auspicious  crisis,  the  princes  of  the  empire  pro- 
posed the  call  of  a  general  council,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
grievances  which  were  every  where  felt,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  effect  a 
general  and  a  radical  reformation  6f  the  Cherch.  This  proposal 
was  based  upon  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  most  pro- 
minent evils  complained  of,  which  contained  an  enumeration 
of  one  hundred  grievances.  Among  these  were:  **the  cor- 
ruption and  arts  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  squeeze  revenOe  from  Germany  ;'*  "the  scandals  and 
profanations  of  the  clerical  orders;"  **the  disorders  and 
simony  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;"  "the  encroachments  on 
the  civil  power,  to  the  restriction  of  liberty  of  conscience," 
&.C.  The  Diet,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited,  by  a  law,  all 
innovation  in  religious  matters  until  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council:  but  they  declared  in  solemn  form,  that,  **if  these 
grievances  are  not  redressed  within  a  limited  time,  we  will 
consult  together,  and  seek  some  other  means  of  deliverance 
from  our  sufferings  and  our  wrongs."  Such  was  the  decided 
tone  of  the  remonstrance  uttered  by  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Adrian  discovered,  that  he  had  been  too  sincere  in  his  admis- 
sions ;  and,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
soon  after,  "  Where  he  had  hoped  to  gather  grapes,  there  he 
had  found  nothing  but  wild  grapes." 

The  partisans  of  Popery  in  Rome  were  highly  exasperated 
by  the  proceedings  in  Nuremberg.  They  charged  the  pontiff 
himself  with  pusillanimity.  **  What !"  they  exclaimed,  *•  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  to  bear  with  a  Pope  who  disappoints  the  ex^ 
pectations  of  the  Romans ;  in  whose  palace  no  sound  of  song  or 
amusement  is  ever  neard ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  secular 
princes  are  to  be  suffered  to  hold  a  language  that  Rome  abhors, 
and  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg  to  the  execu- 
tioner !" 

The  Diet  had  but  confirmed  what  Adrian,  under  an  apparent 
feeling  of  generous  and  candid  concession,  had  unwittingly 
avowed.  They  declared  their  determination  to  obtain  that  re- 
dress which  he  had  voluntarily  promised  to  secure  to  them,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  consented  to  ascead 
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the  throne  of  the  pontifis.  But  he  appeared  not  less  incensed 
than  his  council  was.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Frederick,  in 
which  be  poured  out  the  phials  of  his  wrath,  not  only  on  the 
head  of  the  elector  himself,  but  as  unsparingly  on  that  of  the 
Reformer.  **  Open  thine  eyes,"  he  said,  "  to  behold  the  great- 
ness of  thy  (all  f  ^  If  Christian  peace  has  forsaken  the  earth  ; 
if,  on  every  side,  discord,  rebellion,  pillage,  violence,  and  mid« 
night  conflagrations  prevail ;  if  the  cry  of  war  is  heard  from 
east  to  west ;  if  universal  conflict  is  at  hand ;  it  is  thou  thyself 
who  art  the  author  of  all  these."  ''  Seest'thou  not  that  sacrile- 
gious man  (Luther),  how  he  rends  with  wicked  hands,  and 
profanely  tramples  under  foot,  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and 
even  the  holy  cross  of  Jesus  ?  Seest  thou  not  how,  in  his  in&p 
mous  rage,  he  incites  the  laity  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  priests, 
and  to  overturn  the  temple  of  the  Lord  7  And  what,  if  the 
priests  he  assails  are  disorderly  in  conduct  ?  Has  not  the  Lord 
said :  Whatsoever  they  bid  you,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do 
not  after  their  works ;  thus  instructing  us  in  the  honor  that  be- 
longs to  them,  even  though  their  lives  should  be  disorderly." 

**  Rebellious  apostate  I  he  does  not  blush  to  defile  vessels  dedi- 
cated to  God  :  he  forces  from  the  sanctuaries  virgins  consecrat- 
ed to  Christ ;  delivering  them  over  to  the  devil :  he  getteth  into 
iu8  power  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  gives  them  to  abandoned 
women.  Awful  pro&nation  I  which  even  the  heathen  would 
kave  reprobated  in  the  priests  of  their  idol- worship." 

**What  punishment,  what  infliction,  dost  thou  think  we  judge 
thee  to  deserve?  Have  pity  on  thyself;  have  pity  on  thy  poor 
Saxons ;  for  surely,  if  thou  dost  not  turn  from  the  evil  of  thy 
^y,  God  will  bring  down  his  vengeance  upon  thee." 

^  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  I  am  vicegerent  on  earth,  I  warn  thee,  that  thou 
^ilt  be  judged  in  this  world,  and  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  ever- 
lasting fire  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Repent,  and  be  con- 
certed. Both  swords  are  impending  over  thy  head — the  sword 
^fthe  Empire  and  that  of  the  Papal  authority." 

I^hese  angry  and  threatening  denunciations  against  one  of  the 
^^  powerfiil  princes  of  the  empire — an  elector,  venerable 
^na  age,  and  respected  for  his  wisdom  and  amiableness  of 
character — ^revealed  at  once  the  true  policy  which  governed 
^  councils  in  Romeu, ,  A  xeform  of  the  immoralities  and  vices 
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of  the  "clergy,  and  an  alleviation  of  the  burdens  under  which 
the  people  groaned,  could  no  longer  be  expected  from  the  head 
of  the  Church.  A  pontifl^  distinguished  before  his  elevation 
for  virtue,  erudition,  and  sound  judgment  in  political  afiairs, 
now  occupied  the  throne.  He  had  been  ingenuous  in  avow« 
ing  his  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  purifying  the 
Church  of  the  corruptions  and  abominations  which  prevailed 
in  all  its  members,  and  had  declared  to  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, through  his  legate,  that,  **  in  order  that  he  might  do  this, 
he  had  consented  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  pontiflSj.^  With 
this  strong  guaranty,  founded  on  the  voluntary  and  pledged 
faith  of  **  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,"  Christendom  might 
assuredly  have  expected,  with  confidence,  a  peaceful  remedy  of 
all  the  grievances  complained  of  and  admitted.  These  fair 
promises  were  disregarded ;  and  there  remained  no  other 
means  of  redress  than  the  sword.  The  letter  of  Adrian  brought 
the  whole  matter  in  issue,  to  the  alternative  of  resistance  or 
submission.  Both  parties  prepared  for  the  conflict.  **What 
can  I  say,"  exclaimed  Melancthon,  ** whither  can  I  turn? 
Hatred  presses  us  to  the  earth ;  the  world  is  up  in  arms  against 
us."  The  aged,  the  prudent  and  pacific  Frederick  was  in  per- 
plexity. The  emperor,  who  is  represented  by  historians  as 
neither  bigoted  nor  vindictive,  sanctioned  the  insulting  language 
of  the  pontiflf:  nay  more,  he  hiad  himself  insulted  the  elector  by 
a  discourteous  and  an  uncalled-for  reprehension  of  his  conduct 
in  protecting  the  Reformers.  This  venerable  Nestor  still  cher- 
ished in  his  bosom  the  chivalric  spirit  of  his  youth,  and  would  at 
once  have  unsheathed  the  sword.  **  No  prince,"  said  Luther  to 
him,  **  can  undertake  a  war  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
from  whose  hands  he  has  received  his  authority.  But  the  peo- 
ple have  no  heart  to  fight  for  the  Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe 
it.  Therefore,  let  not  princes  take  up  arms :  they  are  rulers  of 
the  nations,  that  is  to  say,  of  unbelievers."  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  impending  storm  descended  with  all  its  violence  ;  and 
not  only  Germany,  but  the  whole  of  Europe,  felt  the  force  of 
the  convulsions  which  followed. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1523),  the  •* Bohemian  Brethren* 
addressed  a  letter  to  Luther  on  the  subject  of  their  grieTances. 
They  had  never  enjoy^d  religious  liberty,  under  any  guaranty 
of  protection  by  the  government.    In  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  century  they  had  formed  a  religious  association — and  . 
assumed  the  title  of  ^United  Brethren" — ^between  Silesia  and 
Moravia.  They  resolved  not  to  resist  the  civil  authorities^  as 
the  Taborites  had  done  ;  but  to  endure  all  things — even  perse- 
cutions and  death — with  Christian  patience.  In  the  year  14d0 
they  were  disfranchised,  and  driven  from  th^r  residences  into 
the  caves  and  dens  of  the  mountains,  under  the  reign  of 
Casimer  IV.  When  Wladislaus,*  his  son,  was  elected  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  he  arrested  the  persecutions  by  the 
Papists,  and.  the  United  Brethren  enjoyed  a  temporary  repose. 
Before  his  death,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  sign  an  edict 
for  their  extermination,  by  the  persevering  entreaties  of  Bossack, 
a  Hungarian  bishop,  assisted  by  the  solicitations  of  his  Queen. 
From  the  year  1495,  therefore,  these  sectaries  were  continually 
molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship.  The  severity- 
of  the  persecution  was  restrained  for  a  time  by  the  Bohemian 
States,  and  by  the  discouragements  interposed  by  the  king. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  flames  were  kindled,  and  the 
most  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  the  unresisting  and 
unoflTending  Brethren. 

Overcome  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  their  Popish  oppressors,  dis- 
persed and  hunted  down,  they  at  length  contemplated  a  com- 
promise with  their  enemies ;  and  in  1522  they  applied  to  Luther 
for  his  counsel  under  the  extremities  to  which  they  had  been 
driven.  The  Reformer  replied  to  them — ^^That  it  was  true  the 
name  of  Bohemians  had  been  odious  to  him  as  long  as  he  was 
ignorant  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist ;  but  since  Grod  had 
restored  the  light  of  the  Grospel  to  the  world,  he  was  of  a  far 
different  opinion.  That  the  Pope  and  his  party  were  even  more 
incensed  against  him  than  against  them.  That  they  had  often 
reported  that  he  had  removed  into  Bohemia ;  which  he  wished 
to  do,  had  he  not  supposed  that  his  removal  would  have  been 
considered  a  triumph  on  their  part.    That  he  yet  hoped  the 


*  George  Podiebiad  was  excommnnieate<i>  by  Pope  Paul  U.,  for  protecting 
the  Hoflsites,  who  assisted  him  in  iKquirkig  the  throne  of  Bohemia  in  1458. 
To  defeat  the  designs  of  the  Pope,  sod  of  Ibttlikui  Corvin,  King  of  Hungary, 
who,  at  te  instigation  of  Paul,  had  sSistf  ds  Mbravim  and  was  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia,  he  procured  ths  sppointmibt  of  Wladiskms  as  his  successor. 
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Germans  and  the  Bohemians  would  profess  the  same  religicm. 
That,  although  they  were  divided  into  sects,  they  would  not 
escape  divisions  by  uniting  with  the  Papal  Church,  as  no  where* 
they  abounded  more  than  among  the  Romanists ;  the  Franciscans, 
and  the  several  monastic  orders,  differing  in  many  points  from 
each  other,  and  all  at  the  same  time  living  vrithin  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  That  the  Pope's  kingdom  was  maintained  by  the 
dissensions  among  men ;  and  for  this  reason  he  incessantly 
fomented  disputes  and  differences  between  the  princes  of  Europe^ 
and  kept  the  several  States  at  war  with  one  another.  That  the 
preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  (jod  among  themselves  was  the 
only  means  of  securing  unanimity.  That  they  must  adhere  to 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
both  kinds,  and  continue  to  hold  in  veneration  the  memory  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  That,  although  all  Bohemia 
should  apostatize,  yet  would  he  celebrate  and  commend  the 
doctrine  of  Huss  to  all  posterity.  That,  therefore,  he  prayed 
and  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  that  way  which  they  had 
hitherto  defended  with  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  and  with  the 
highest  resolution,  and  not  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  flourishing 
Grospel  by  their  defection.  And  finally,  that,  although  all  things 
were  not  established  among  them  as  they  ought  to  be,  yet  Gkid 
would  not  be  wanting,  in  time,  to  raise  up  some  faithful  servants 
of  his,  who  would  reform  what  was  amiss,  provided  they  con- 
tinued constant,  and  utterly  rejected  the  uncleanness  and  impiety 
of  the  Romish  Papacy."    Such  was  the  language  of  Luther. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  under  the  new 
phases  it  assumed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
shall  proceed  under  erroneous  impressions  if  we  confine  our 
views  to  the  efforts  of  Lefevre,  Zwingle,  and  Luther.  **  George 
Morel,  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses,  published  in- 
1680,  *  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  their  Churches.'  He  states 
that,  at  this  period,  there  were  above  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons  professing  the  religion  of  the  Waldenses."  The  existence 
of  innumerable  sects,  who  were  included  under  the  general 
denomination  of  heretics,  is  fully  established  by  the  "Bull  in 
Ccma  Domini*^  which  Leo  X.  published  on  the  Thursday  pre* 
#:eiling  Easter  in  1521,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Basilica  in  Rome. 
In  this  he  excommunicated  and  cursed,  not  only  Martin  Luther, 
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hit  the  Cathariy  the  Pataxdni,  the  Poor  .Men  of  Lyons,  the 
Arnoldistfl;  the  Speronists,  the  Passageni,  the  Wickliffites,  the 
Hussites,  the  FratricelU,  &c. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Lefevre,  Zwingle, 
md  Luther,  were  found  to  have  been  extensively  propagated 
throughout  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  as  early  as  the  year 
16S2.  They  had,  in  truth,  been  planted  many  centuries  before 
this  period.  The  efforts  of  those  enlightened  men,  aided  by  the 
lit  of  printing,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  religious 
leformation ;  and  excited  into  fresh  action  those  elements  which 
had  only  been  repressed. 

Luther,  ebout  this  time,  published  his  treatise,  ^Mversus 
faUo  notninaium  ardinem  Episcoporum  ^  and  soon  after  this 
another,  entitled,  ^'De  Doctrinis  Hominum  VitandU^  ^bich  was 
but  a  condensed  form  of  that  which  he  had  already  written  on 
the  subject  of  monastic  vows.  We  now  commence  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  year  1523. 

The  letter  of  Adrian  excited  well-grounded  apprehensions  of 
an  approaching  struggle ;  and  that  Rome  had  counselled  other 
measures  than  those  of  reason  and  persuasion.  Both  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  swords  were  unsheathed ;  and  civil 
strife  and  carnage  marked  the. future  footsteps  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  was 
then  that  Luther  remarked  :  ^If  the  princes  make  war  against 
the  truth,  there  will  be  such  confusion  as  will  be  the  ruin  of. 
princes,  magistrates,  clergy,  and  people.  I  tremble  at  the  thought 
that  all  Germany  may,  in  a  little  while,  be  deluged  with  blood. 
Let  us  stand  as  a  rampart  for  our  country  against  the  wrath  o( 
our  God.  The  sword  of  civil  war  is  impending  ovet  kings. 
They  are  bent  on  destroying  Luther ;  but  Luther  is  bent  on 
saving  them.  Christ  lives  and  reigns,  and  I  shall  reign  with 
him." 

The  Pope  had  thundered  from  the  Vatican ;  and  the  voice  of 
those  who  had  not  rallied  under  the  banner  of  Christ's  spiritual 
kingdom,  w;as  silenced  by  the  first  peal  which  reverberated  from 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Duke  Greorge,  who,  in  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  had  boldly  proclaimed  the  grievances  inflicted  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  drew  the  first  sword  in  its  defence.  He  im- 
prisoned the  monks  and  priests  within  his  dominions  who  had 
countenanced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  he  recalled  the 
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youth  who  were  pursmng  their  studies  in  distant  seminaries 
suspected  of  cherishing  the  growth  of  heretical  tenets ;  and 
prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  Grerman  tongue. 

The  Romish  priests  bounded  forward  in  the  exultation  of  tri- 
umph. They  were  loosed  from  their  leashes ;  and  their  victims 
seemed  at  length  within  their  grasp.  The  emperor  had  already 
commenced  the  work  of  desolation  in  the  Netherlands.  Jn  1821, 
the  convent  of  Augustines,  at  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  witness- 
ed the  first  scenes  of  the  persecutions  which  that  devoted  coun- 
try was  destined  to  suffer.  In  the  follovring  year  the  inmates  of 
the  monastery  were  imprisoned  or  banished,  and  the  building 
itself  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  July,  1523,  three  monks — 
Esch,  Voes,  and  Lambert,  who  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their 
pursuers — ^were  publicly  burnt  at  Brussels;  Hochstraten,  and 
three  other  inquisitors,  enjoyed  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  the 
first  auto  da  f^  in  the  province  of  Brabant  **  The  executicNDS 
have  begun,"  observed  Erasmus.  ^At  length,"  said  Luther, 
^  Christ  is  gathering  some  fruits  of  our  preaching,  and  preparing 
new  martyrs."  But  the  blood  of  the  martyr  has  in  every  age 
been  the  seed  of  the  Church :  and  the  truths  of  the  Grospel  began 
to  take  de^  root,  and  to  extend  their  branches  over  the  neigh- 
boring provinces.  **  Wherever  Aleander  lights  a  pile,"  Erasmus 
tome  time  after  remarked,  ^  there  it  seems  as  if  he  had  sowed 
keretics."  But  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  persecutions  which  accompanied  it, 
^Mill  be  introduced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  It  may 
ttot  inappropriately  be  remarked  here,  that  the  emperor,  "not- 
withstandmg  the  limited  prerogative  which  he  possessed  in  the 
Netherlands,  published  the  most  arbitrary,  severe,  and  tyranni- 
cal edicts  against  the  Reformers ;  and  took  care  that  the  execu- 
tion of  them  should  be  no  less  violent  and  sanguinary."  A 
historian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has  computed 
that  ^in  the  several  persecutions  promoted  by  that  monarch,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner."* 

Within  the  diocese  of  Mentz  the  doctrines  of  Luther  were 
extensively  propagated ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Reform  party 

*»  Hume's  Hirt.  of  Eng.  voL  iii.  p.  81. 
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reirtrained  for  a  time  the  violence  of  the  Papists.  The  military 
forces  of  the  city,  however,  were  permitted  to  commit  open  acts 
of  outrage,  and  to  indulge  in  debaucheries  and  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses, to  the  molestation  of  the  Reformers.  Many  of  them 
were  imprisoned,  and  fell  victims  to  the  violence  of  the  soldiery. 
The  forms  of  public  worship,  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  were  restored ;  the  readmg  of  the  Bible  was  strictly 
finrbidden ;  and  severe  penalties  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
either  taught  or  conversed  on  spiritual  matters. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1623,  Adrian  died,  and  Julio  de 
Medicis,  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  succeeded  to  the  Papal  throne. 
Julio  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  The  diaracter  of  this 
pontiff;  who  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the  Church  with  true  Italian 
policy,  was  better  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Papacy 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  plans  were  devised  with 
secrecy,  his  negotiations  managed  by  intrigue,  and  his  political 
measures  directed  by  a  wise  forecast  of  contingencies.  If  suc- 
cess did  not  attend  all  his  military  movements,  his  failures  may 
be  attributed  rather  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  than  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the  disposition  of  his 
means.  The  extension  of  the  Papal  authority,  the  iresloration 
of  the  Church  to  its  former  grandeur,  and  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, were  the  leading  objects  in  his  administration.  An  enemy 
to  all  reform,  his  principles  were  congenial  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  court  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  the  loose 
morals  which  have  ever,  and  which  then  particularly,  charac- 
terized the  several  orders  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Adrian,  noU 
withstanding  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  fapal  Hierarchy, 
seems  not  to  have  lost  all  vestiges  of  those  Virtues  for  which  he 
was  distinguished  before  his  elevation.  He  il^as  therefore  de- 
spised by  the  ecclesiastics  who  surrounded  the  throne.  '*  Over- 
joyed at  being  rid  of  the  stem  foreigner,  they  suspended  a. 
crown  of  flowers  at  the  door  of  his  physician,  who  attended  him 
m  his  last  illness,  with  an  inscription,  ^  to  the  saviour  of  his 
country.'' 

In  January,  1624,  a  Diet  convened  again  at  Nuremberg. 
Clement  was  represented  by  the  cardinal  legate,  Campeggio. 
In  consequence  of  a  temporary  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Elector  Frederick,  who  was  excluded  from  the 
executive  department,  withdrew  from  the  council  and  departed 
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from  the  city.  The  preachers  of  the  new  doctrines,  among 
whom  was  Oleander,  were  active  and  zealous  in  propagating 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  Nuremberg,  during  the  convention 
of  the  Diet.  Four  thousand  persons  partook  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per under  both  kinds.  Among  the  communicants  was  the  sister 
of  the  Emperor  Charles. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Diet  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  legate.  He  insisted  upon  decided  measures  for 
suppressing  heresy,  and  called  upon  the  princes  to  enforce  by 
arms  the  edict  published  at  Worms.  "  What  has  become,'*  they 
inquired, "  of  the  memorial  of  grievances  presented  to  the  Pope  by 
the  people  of  Germany  V*  Campeggio  replied,  that  it  had  never 
been  communicated  in  an  official  form  to  the  Papal  court ;  and 
expressed  his  reluctance  in  believing  that  such  a  paper  could 
have  proceeded  from  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  duplicity 
and  prevarication  of  the  legate  offended  the  secular  members  of 
the  Diet :  and  they  added  to  the  edict  of  Worms  a  clause  which 
invalidated  its  force — requiring  obedience  to  its  mandates,  **  so 
far  as  it  is  possible."  The  Diet  then  proceeded  to  adopt  another 
measure  equally  unwelcome  to  the  Pope :  they  resolved  upon 
the  meeting  of  a  Diet,  composed  of  secular  members,  at  Spires« 
in  the  November  following,  **  to  regulate  all  questions  of  reli- 
gion ;"  and  at  the  same  time  required  the  several  German  States 
*  to  call  on  their  divines  to  prepare  a  list  of  controverted  points, 
to  be  laid  before  that  august  assembly." 

It  was  thus  manifest  that  a  spirit  of  reform  prevailed  in  the 
Diet  at  Nuremberg.  Luther  remarked,  "  There  is  coin  for  you 
of  the  genuine  stamp."  Clement,  when  informed  of  the  proceed- 
ings, uttered  the  most  angry  denunciations — ^*'  What !  do  they 
presume,"  he  exclaimed,  **  to  set  up  a  secular  tribunal  to  decide 
questions  of  religion  in  contempt  of  my  authority  V*  In  the  Con- 
sistory,* convened  in  the  Vatican,  violent  and  intemperate 
counsels  prevailed.  **As  to  the  Elector  Frederick," 'said  Ale- 
ander,  <*  we  must  take  off  his  head."    It  was  determined  that 

*  A  consistory  is  an  ecclesiastical  council.  At  Rome,  it  is  a  judicial  tribunal 
consisting  of  the  cardinals,  or  the  Pope's  senate  and  council.  Before  it,  judici- 
•ly  causes  are  tried.  All  political  afikirs  of  importance,  the  election  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  d^c,  come  within  its  jurisdiction.  Certain  spiritual  courts,  holden 
by  the  bieJiops  and  archbishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  before  their  chan* 
oellora,  or  commissaries,  are  also  called  consistories. 
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measures  of  the  most  decided  charaeter  should  be  adopted  for  the 
extermination  of  heresy ;  and  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  should 
be  called  on  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion. 

Clement  determined  at  once  to  resort  to  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
to  meet  the  approaching  conflict.     He  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor.     His  emissaries  visited  the  courts  of  Europe.     Alli- 
ances were  formed  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  whom  he  could 
seduce  from  the  cause  of  reform.     The  Duke  of  Bavaria  yield* 
ed  to  his  persuasions.     The  Archduke  Ferdmand,  the  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  and  other  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes,  assent- 
ed to  his  proposals  of  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  Papacy. 
Hence  arose  **  the  Confederation  of  Ratisbon,"  in  which  were 
included,  not  only  princes  of  Germany,  but  bishops  of  Germany 
and  of  Switzerland.     From  the  intriguing  genius  of  Clement 
arose  the  first  systematic  and  secretly  concerted  plan  for  divid- 
ding  the  States  of  Germany,  and  exciting  civil  contentions  and 
wars  in  Europe,  on  account  of  diflferences  in  religious  opinions. 
The  contracting  parties  were  mutually  pledged  to  extirpate 
heresy,  individually,  vnthin  their  respective  dominions,  or  by  co- 
operatioiu 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  with  the  Legate  Campeggio,  re- 
turned to  his  capital:  and  an  auto  da  %  in  Vienna  was  the 
first  seal  which  Papal  bigotry  aflixed  to  the  solemn  pledge  given 
in  Ratisbon.  At  Buda,  in  Hungary,  a  bookseller  was  soon  after 
committed  to  the  flames  for  having  distributed  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  writings  of  Luther.  **  The  zeal  of  the 
fanatics,**  says  ITAubign^,  **  burnt  every  day  more  fiercely. 
Gospel  preachers  were  expelled,  magistrates  banished,  and  some- 
times the  most  horrible  torments  were  inflicted.  In  Wurtem- 
l>erg,  an  inquisitor,  named  Reichler,  caused  the  Lutherans,  espe- 
cially their  preachers,  to  be  hanged  upon  the  trees.  Monsters 
Were  found  who  deliberately  nailed  by  their  tongues  to  the 
(take  the  ministers  of  God's  word,  so  that  the  suflferers,  tear- 
'^  themselves  in  their  agony  from  the  wood  to  which  they 
Were  fastened,  endured  a  firightful  mutilation  in  their  efforts  to 
"berate  themselves.** 

In  Salzburg,  in  the  States  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  north 
^f  Germany — ^wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  members  of  the 
league  extended — ^individuals  were  arrested;  and  either  re- 
nted, or  were  put  to  death.    These  series  of  persecutions 
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commenced  in  the  close  of  the  year  1624,  soon  after  the  meeting 
of  the  princes  and  ecclesiastics  at  Ratisbon.  About  the  same 
time,  deputies  from  the  towns  favoring  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  many  nobles,  assembled  at  Ulm,  and  formed  a  league  of 
defence. 

Luther,  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon,  began  now  to  new** 
model  the  Church  of  Wittemberg,  and  to  establish  in  it  a  form  of 
worship  more  consistent  with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Reformation.    Heretofore  he  had  looked  up  to  the  secular  power 
to  sustain  him  in  his  efforts  to  subvert  the  structure  of  Romish 
errors  and  superstition.     A  new  epoch  had  now  arrived ;  and 
on  the  ruins  of  a  dilapidated  hierarchy  was  to  be  erected  a  Chrifh 
tian  edifice  founded  on  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone — a  spiritual  house,  acknow- 
ledging its  Divine  founder,  whom  the  Papal  builders  had  disal- 
lowed and  rejected  as  the  head  of  the  comer.     Here  we  see 
Luther,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  drawing  a  plain  and  visi- 
ble line  between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  governments,  between 
the  institution  of  man  and  that  of  God,  between  the  State  and  the 
Church.     In  the  days  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  they  were 
distinct  and  separate.      ''My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  was 
a  declaration  which  determmed  at  once  the  true  character  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.     While  it  preserved  this  distinctive  characteTt 
it  preserved  its  purity  and  its  spirituality.*     Fatal  innovations  in 
the  govemment  of  the  Church  may  be  traced  from  the  period 
(in  the  third  century)  when,  in  the  language  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,!  ''it  varied  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  degenerated 
toward  the  form  of  a  religious  monarchy.     For  then  the  bishops 
aspired  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  authority  than  they  had 
formerly  possessed,  and  not  only  violated  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  also  made  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  presbyters."    **  To  cover  these  usurpations  with  an  air  of 
justice,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  and  an  appearance  of  reason, 
they  published  new  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  which,  however,  were  in  general  so 


*^  The  writer  does  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  Chmcbes 
until  this  period  in  a  state  of  primitive  purity.    It  was  far  otherwise.    He  here 
refers  to  the  Chnrch  as  a  gpititual  body,  in  a  comprehensive  i 

t  Mosheim's  History,  translated  by  Dr.  Mackina. 
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obscure,  that  they  themselves  seem  to  have  understood  them  as 
little  as  those  to  vrhom  they  were  delivered."     The  conversion 
of  Constantine  the  Great  in  the  fourth  century,  the  wealth  and 
power  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  new  titles 
introduced  by  him  into  the  Church,  to  adapt  its  government  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  to  that  of  the  empire,  may  be  considered 
as  the  permanent  and  efficient  causes  of  its  declension  from  purity 
of  doctrine  and  simplicity  of  worship.    By  thus  blending  the 
Church  with  the  State,  its  revivifying  principle  was  taken  away» 
the  errors  and  corruptions  already  engrafled  upon  it  became  in- 
separably united  with  it,  and  its  ecclesiastical  character  was 
merged  in  a  political  organization. 

The  dissolution  of  this  connection  was  one  of  the  happy  results 
of  the  Christian  Churches  established  on  the  true  principles  of  the 
Reformation.*  They  were  organized  by  the  precepts  contained 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  Hence  it  was,  that  when  Luther,  in  1523,  proposed  to 
abolish  the  mass  in  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg,  and  the  prohi- 
bitbn  of  the  elector  was  interposed,  he  replied :  *^  Wha^  in  this 
case,  have  we  to  do  with  the  prince's  orders  ?  He  is  but  a  secu« 
lar  prince.  His  business  is  to  bear  the  sword,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."  On  the  25th  of  December, 
1^  without  the  consent  of  Frederick,  this  superstitious  rite  was 
accordingly  banished  from  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1525  occurred  the  war  of  the  peasants.  The  in- 
surrections of  the  populace  were  simultaneous  throughout  Ger- 
naany.  Everywhere  complaints  were  heard  of  the  grievous  op- 
pressions inflicted  by  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Manifestoes 
were  published,  declaring  their  grievances,  and  demanding  an 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  landlords 
and  the  civil  authorities.  These  tumultuous  movements,  and  the 
^iray  of  arms,  were  impelled  at  first  by  motives  altogether  of  a 
political  character.  A  fanatic,  by  the  name  of  Munzer,  who 
pretended  to  have  received  communications  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  excited  a  religious  enthusiasm  among  his  followers ;  and 
•^ving  acquired  a  control  over  the  multitude,  diverted  their  at- 

*  The  Chaich  of  England,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subeeqnent  part  of  this  history, 
^  tn  exception  to  this  general  remark.  It  was  broagfat  into  existence  by  the 
'^^rice  of  I^nxy  VDI.  It  poseesaes  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  independent 
^thecrown;  and  «w  hi  ket  die  oiere  emtme  of  a  parliament 
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tention  from  the  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
the  war  was  thereafter  conducted  by  the  impulse  of  a  religious 
frenzy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
drawn  from  the  immutably  principles  of  right  and  justice,  and 
claiming  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
privileges,  were  perverted  by  the  ignorant,  or  by  the  factious, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  wicked  designs  of  those  who  delight- 
ed in  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  While  some  of  the  in- 
surgents insisted  upon  the  subversion  of  all  civil  government, 
and  the  prostration  of  law  and  order,  others  demanded  no  more 
than  a  diminution  of  their  taxes ;  and  a  third  party,  having  caught 
the  spirit  of  reformation,  urged  a  change  in  the  established  forms 
of  worship  and  of  government  in  the  Church.  The  larger  portion 
of  those  who  composed  this  lawless  band  seem  not  to  have  had 
any  fixed  object  in  view,  or  settled  purpose  to  accomplish.  The 
reformed  teachers  discountenanced  these  proceedings,  and  co- 
operated with  the  civil  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  disperse  this  armed  multitude.  At  the 
battle  of  Mulhausen  they  were  signally  defeated*     Munzer  was 

'  ieized  in  his  flight,  and  killed ;  and  the  war  was  thus  terminated. 

In  May,  and  about  the  time  when  these  civil  commotions  were 

quieted,  the  Elector  Frederick  died.     His  brother  John,  rar- 

'  named  the  Constant,  succeeded  to  the  electorate.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  Luther  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Catherine  von  Bor^^ 
who  had  been  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Nimptochen,  Germany. 
'  At  Dessau,  on  the  Mulda,  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  tb^ 
confederates  of  Ratisbon  concluded,  in  June,  a  new  treaty  of  aJft- 
liance  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  heresy.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  princes  who  favored  the  doctrines  of  the  ReformatLon 
met  in  the  castle  of  Friedwalt,  in  the  forest  of  Sullingen,  and 
concerted  plans  of  mutual  defence. 

Thus  were  the  parties  acquiring  strength,  by  accession  of  num- 
bers, and  by  precautionary  measures.  On  the  1 1th  of  December, 
a  Diet  convened  at  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria.  Many  of  the  princ^M 
were  absent ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  another  Diet  should  Jt«- 
semble  at  Spires,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  when  the  fu^^i- 
tions  of  *•  The  Holy  Faith,"  "Public  Rights,"  and  **  The  Geneir^l 
Peace,"  would  be  fully  discussed.  Such  were  the  political  evei^'^ 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  ye 
1625,  and  which  indicated  an  approaching  crisis. 


i 


CHAPTER   V. 


DirrsBENCEB  unfortunately  arose  among  the  Reformers  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  doctrines.  Luther's  mind  still  vacillated. . 
His  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Church  fettered 
his  judgment ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  forward  zeal  in  opposing 
the  supremacy  of  the  pontiff,  and  his  unqualified  denunciations 
against  the  Popish  dogma  of  "  Works  of  Merit,"  he  still  clung  to  - 
some  of  the  tenets  and  superstitious  observances  of  the  Romish 
Church.  He  was  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  too  thorough'  4 
departure  from  established  forms  and  deeply-rooted  opinions. 
What  was  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures  he  did  not 
readily  abandon.  **  Where,"  he  inquired  of  Carlstadt,  **  has  Christ 
forbidden  the  elevatioB  of  the  host  7"  **  Did  not  Christ  expressly 
declare,  *  This  is  my  body,'  when  he  administered  the  sacrament  of 
the  Last  Supper  ?"  Such  were  the  perplexities  which  bewildered 
his  understanding,  and  by  which  he  was  deluded  into  fatal  errors 
and  inconsistencies. 

"  It  is  not  the  sacrament**  he  said,  in  1619,  "  which  sanctifies, it 
isfaiih  in  the  sacrament.  There  are  three  things  necessary  to 
be  understood  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar :  the  sign,  which 
must  be  external,  visible,  and  under  a  corporeal  form ;  the  thing 
rignified,  which  is  internal,  spiritual,  and  within  the  soul  of  man ; 
9Skd  faith,  which  uses  both."  He  even  adnutted  that  with  faith 
a  communicant  might  savingly  receive  the  sacrament  in  one 
kind  only.  In  1620,  in  his  •*  Treatise  on  the  Mass,"  he  said :  •*  I 
can  every  day  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  sacraments,  if  I  do 
but  call  to  mind  the  word  and  promise  of  Christ,  and  with  them 
feed  and  strengthen  my  faith.**  Such  were  his  views  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  that  ordinance. 
9 
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In  1524,  Carlstadt  preached  his  doctrines  in  Wittemberg ;  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  Romish  tenet  of  **  Transubstantion,**  and  that 
**  the  outward  participation  in  the  Supper  brings  salvation,**  he 
maintained  that  **  the  Supper  was  simply  a  pledge  to  believers 
of  their  redemption,"  and  denied  "all  presence  of  Christ's  body." 
Luther  had  in  the  mean  time  changed  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  eucharist,  and  attacked  the  opinions  of  Carlstadt  with  the 
utmost  virulence.  Hence  arose  a  cootroversy  which  terminated 
in  a  fatal  division  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  has  never 
been  reconciled. 

"Christ,"  said  Luther,  "desired  to  give  to  believers  a  full 
assurance  of  salvation,  and,  in  order  to  seal  this  promise  to  them 
with  more  effect,  had  added  thereto  his  real  body  in  the  bread  and 
wine.  Just  as  iron  and  fire,  though  difi*erent  sabstances,  melt, 
and  are  blended  in  a  red-hot  bar,  so  that  in  every  part  of  it 
jthere  is  at  once  iron  and  fire,  so,  d  fmHori^  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ  exists  in  every  part  of  the  bread."  This  doctrine  he 
expressed  by  the  term,  "  Consubitantiatumr  in  contradistinction 
to  **  Tranguhstantiation^*  of  the  Papal  Church.  In  the  latter, 
**  the  whole  Christ  God-man,  body  and  blood,  bones  and  nerves, 
soul  and  divinity,  are  tjruly,  really,  and  substantially  co|itained, 
under  the  species  or  appearance  of  bread  and  wine;"  in  the 
former,  "Christ  is  received  tn,  unier^  or  vdth  the  bread  and 
wine ;"  and  this  admits  of  his  real  or  corporeal  presence  in  the 
•consecrated  elements.  Luther  acknowledged  that  *'he  had, 
for  five  years,  gone  through  much  trial  of  mind  on  account  of 
this  doctrine ;"  and  said,  that  "  any  one  who  could  then  prove 
to  him  that  there  is  only  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  supper  would 
do  him  the  greatest  service." 

This  corporeal  presence,  however,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
exhibits  the  body  of  Christ  to  our  senses.  "  The  bread  ajpd  wine 
remain  in  all  respects  unchanged ;  but  the  invisible,  gkurified 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  also  actually  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist,  and  exert  an  influence  on  all  those -^irho 
receive  the  bread  and  wine ;  not  indeed  present  in  that  fonn  »or 
with  those  properties  which  belonged  to  the  Saviour's  bodly  a| 
earth  ;  such  as  visibility,  tangibility,  &c.,  for  these  it  no  logger 
possesses;  but  present  with  the  new  and  elevated  properties 
which  now  belong  to  its  glorified  state."  As  neither  Luther,  nor 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  could  convey  any  distinct  idea  of 
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the  nature  of  this  **  real  presence" — ^for  they  professed  not  to 
have  comprehended  this  mysterious  union  of  Christ's  body  and 
the  bread — ^they  have  expressed  it  by  the  term,  "  Sacramentd.^ 
Luther  has  endeavored  to  explain  it  by  the  analogy  of  th^ 
heated  iron ;  and  also  by  that  divine  attribute  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whici^  he  is  every  where  present.*  "  Christ,"  he 
said,  **  is  pr^seiit  in  the  bread  and  wine,  because  he  is  present 
every  where ;  and  in  an  especial  manner  where  he  wills  to 
be."  Which  all  Christia&s  will  assent  to;  but  in  a  spiritual 
sense. 

As  incomprehensible  as  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  real  presence^ 
was,  Luther  adhered  to  it  with  obstinacy,  and  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance.    His  controversy  with  Carlstadt,  not  only  occasioned 
an  irreconcilaUe  rupture  between  those  two. distinguished  Re- 
formers, who  had   labored'  together  in  the   sacred  cause  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  right  of  conscience,  but  it  separate4 
the  Churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.     Zwingle  defended 
the  doctrine  of  Carlstadt ;  and  this  brought  him  soon  after  in 
conflict   with  Luther.      The  Swiss  reformer  had   maintained 
those  opinions  in  Zurich,  before  Carlstadt  advanced  them  at 
Wittemberg.     In  the  year  1523  he  said,  **Th©  bread  and  wine 
it  the  Lord's  Supper  are  exactly  {katid  aliter)  what  the  water 
is  in  Baptism.'*    He  maintained  that  '*  In  the  Supper  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between 
Christ  and  all  Christians."     "  Faith  is  the  one  thing  needful." 
''The  sacrament  of  itself  cannot  sanctify ;  it  is  faith  in  the  sacra- 
ment."   So  had  Luther  believed. 

Zwingle  had  boldly  dethroned  the  images  in  the  churches  of 
Zurich;  and  Luther  was  offended.  In  his  controversy  with 
Carlstadt,  he  demanded  of  him  '*  to  prove  from  the  Scripture 
^tit  is  our  duty  to  destroy  images."  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
%8elf  any  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness,"  &c.,  replied  Carl- 
tadt  **  The  passage  refers  only  to  images  for  idolatrous  wor- 
*%".  rejoined  Luther  ;  "  if  I  hangup  in  my  chamber  a  crucifix, 
^  do  not  worship  it,  what  harm  can  it  do  to  me  ?"  Here  were 
^^points  in  which  the  Reformer  of  Zurich  and  the  Reformer  of 
''^ittttnberg  were  irreconcilable. 

*  Tbe  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  CoasulMtantiation  were  called  Ubiquita- 
mo8. 
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In  1925,  Luther  published  his  discourse,  ^  Against  Celestial 
Prophets.^  The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down,  and  Zwingle  took 
it  up,  He^  wrote,  soon  after,  his  **  Commentary  on  True  and 
False  Religion."  ^  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth  of  John,"  he  said, 
**  attributes  to  faith  the  power  of  communicating  eternal  life, 
and  uniting  the  believer  to  him  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  unions, 
what  more  can  we  need?  Why  should  we  think  that  he  would 
afterward  attribute  that  efficacy  to  his  flesh,  when  he  himself 
declares  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ?  So  far  as  the  suflTer* 
ing  death  for  us,  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  of  unspeakable  benefit  to 
us,  for  it  saves  us  from  perdition ;  but  as  being  eaten  by  us, 
it  is  altogether  useless."    (Ecolampadius  sustained  Zwingle. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  controversy  on  the  eucharist, 
commenced  in  the  year  1524.  This  was  the  first  subject  ou 
which  the  Reformers  diflfered.  We  shall  now  resume  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

Leclerc,  the  first  Christian  martyr  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  France,  was  cruelly  tortured,  and  burnt,  in  the  city  of  Metz, 
in  the  close  of  the  year  1523.  The  refugees,  who  escaped  the 
flames  of  persecution,  sought  protection  in  the  soiithem  pro- 
vinces, and  in  Switzerland.  In  Basle  they  organized  a  French 
Church.  They  were  kindly  received  by  CEcolampadins  who 
was  there  engaged  in  preaching  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.* 
The- Jesuit  Fleury  mentions  this  persecution  in  the  fi:>llowing 
unfeeling  terms :  ^  From  time  to  time  some  false  prophet  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  to  publish  his  fanaticism,  or  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  court.  But  repression  was  prompt :  it  cost 
dear  to  one  Berquin,  of  Arras ;  to  Jean  Leclerc,  a  wool-carder 
of  Meaux  ;  and  to  Jacques  Pavanne,  a  clothier  of  Boulogne,  for 
having  spoken  under  pretended  inspiration.  They  were  all 
burned  alive;  and  a  dread  of  the  fire  silenced  the  spirit  of 
several  omcles.  History  mentions  these  despicable  names, 
doubtless  to  perpetuate  the  reproach  of  their  birth  or  their 
impiety,  rather  than  to  celebrate  these  vile  founders  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Church." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Reformation  presented  a  diflbr* 
ent  phase  in  France  from  that  in  Germany.  This  difierenoe  is 
attributable  to  the  mercurial  temperament  of  the  French,  who 

*  Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  SI. 
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seized  upon  the  truths  of  the  Grospel  with  enthusiastic  devotion^ 
and  threw  into  the  cause  they  embraced  all  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  quickened  and  propelled  by  a  lively  imagination  and  by  a 
fervent  zeal.  In  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  the  French- 
Reformers  never  once  paused  to  make  a  calculation  of  conse- 
quences. They  followed  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  pressed 
forward  with  animation,  and  encountered  the  perils  which  op* 
posed  their  progress  with  a  spirit  which  neither  faltered  nor 
compromised.  This  peculiar  trait  was  exhibited  by  Leclerc, 
when,  on  the  eve  of  a  festival  at  Metz,  he  destroyed  the  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints ;  and  by  Farel,  when  he  snatched  an 
image  of  St.  Anthony  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who  was 
advancing  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  reciting  prayers  to 
that  tutelary  saint,  and  threw  it  from  a  bridge  into  the  stream  :♦ 
exclaiming  to  the  astonished  crowd,  **Poor  idolaters!  will  ye 
never  pot  away  your  idols?**  To  this  imprudent  zeal  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  much  of  the  suffering  which  afflicted  the 
Reformers  in  France,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  struggles 
•  for  religious  freedom  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Languedoc  they  were  driven, 
by  persecution,  into  foreign  countries;  and  in  1524,  Farel,  and 
Anemond  de  Coct  visited  Basle.    Erasmus  had  selected  that 
city  as  his  place  of  residence.     This  timid  moralist,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Lefevre,  on  religious  doc- 
trines, fearful  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Popish  party, 
avoided  all  association  with  the  French  refugees;   and  even 
indulged  in  the   severest  invectives  against  their  character. 
Farel  particularly,  the  disciple  of  Lefevre,  was  the  marked 
object  of  this  pusillanimous  and  time-serving  satirist.    "  Why  is 
it,"  he  one  day  inquired  of  Farel,  "  that  you  assert,  we  are  not 
to  invoke  the  saints  7    Is  it  because  Holy  Scripture  does  not  en- 
join the  practice  ?"    "  It  is,"  answered  Farel.     "  Well  then," 
rejoined  Erasmus,  ^  I  call  on  you  to  show,  from  Scripture,  that 
we  should  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost."    **  If  he  be  God,"  said  Farel, 
^  We  must  invoke  him."    Erasmus  was  silenced  ;  but  his  feel- 
ings were  still  more  embittered  toward  the  French  Reformers. 
^I  never  met,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  **  vrith  such  a 
liar — such  a  restless,  seditious  spirit  as  Farel.     His  heart  is  full 

*  NearMoirtbefiatd  on  the  Tknlm, 
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of  vanity,  and  his  tongde  charged  with  malice.''  ^  What !  mean 
we  to  reject  pontiffs  and  bishops,  only  to  submit  to  the  insolence 
of  more  cruel  ragamuffin  tyrants  and  madmen ;  for  such  it  is 
that  France  has  given  us."  **  There  are  some  Frenchmen,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Pope's  secretary,  *'  who  are  even  more  insane  than 
the  Germans  themselves.  They  have  ever  on  their  lips  these 
five  words:  Gospel — Word  of  God — Faith — Christ — Holy  Spirit 
— and  yet  I  doubt  not,  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  Satan  that 
urges  them  on." 

Farel,  although  not  then  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the 
Gk>spel,  displayed  an  untiring  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  its  vital 
truths.  By  the  permission  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  publicly 
defended,  in  a  Latin  discourse,  thirteen  propositions.  In  these 
he  asserted,  that  **  Christ  has  left  us  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life ; 
no  one  can  lawfiilly  take  away,  or  add  any  thing  thereto" — ^  To 
shape  bur  lives  by  any  other  precepts  than  those  of  Christ,  leads 
directly  to  impiety" — **  The  true  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend 
only  to  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  and  for  them  there  is  no 
higher  dignity" — ^  To  take  from  the  certainty  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  is  to  destroy  it" — He  who  thinks  to  be  justified  by  any 
strength  or  merits  of  his  own,  and  not  by  faith,  puts  himself  in 
the  place  of  God" — Jesus  Christ,  who  is  head  over  all  things,  is 
our  polar  star,  and  the  only  guide  we  ought  to  follow." 

The  theses  of  Farel  struck  at  the  root  of  Popish  errors.  The 
whole  structure  of  human  merits — the  authority  of  the  Fathers 
— ^the  validity  of  traditions — ^the  worship  of  saints — the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Church — ^the  supremacy  of  the  Pope— were  at  once 
assailed  by  the  irresistible  force  of  truth.  In  these  theses  were 
embraced  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Reformed 
French  Church.  Faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  his  precepts, 
were  the  pillars  which  supported  the  edifice.  CE^olampadius 
assisted  in  the  discussion,  and  the  word  of  God  triumphed.  But 
the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  the  Papal  party,  aided  by 
Erasmus,  compelled  Farel  to  depart  from  Basle — and  he  direct- 
ed his  steps  to  Germany. 

Not  long  after  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  a  church  at 
Montbeliard,  on  the  Doubs,  in  a  frontier  province  of  France,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains.  He  was  then  ordained  to 
the  ministry  by  (Ecolampadius,  and  commenced  his  pastoral 
duties.    "  The  faction  is  every  day  spreading,"  wrote  Erasmus 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  ^  and  has  penetrated  into  Savo^, 
Lorraine,  and  France.^  Farel  thus  occupied  a  middle  ground 
between  Switzerland  and  France.  The  Reformation  again  re- 
vived. Lyons  once  more  heard  those  life-giving  sounds  which 
nearly  four  hundred  years  before  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
founder  of  the  Waldensian  churches  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  France. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1524,  Francis,  attended  by  his  court, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  army,  passed  through  Lyons.  Margaret, 
his  sister,  then  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  directed  that  the  word  of 
God  should  be  preached.  Encouraged,  and  for  a  time  protected, 
by  that  princess,  the  reformed  preachers  again  entered  with 
zeal  upon  their  labors.  They  ascended  the  Saone,  and  dispersed 
through  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comte.  Michel  d'Arande,  the 
almoner  of  Margaret,  introduced  the  new  doctrines  into  Macon, 
in  the  south  of  Burgundy,  which  became  afterward  a  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  Lyons  was  once  more  the  centre 
•  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

The  influence  which  Margaret  exercised  over  her  brother 
restrained  the  arm  of  persecution.  When  urged  to  exert  his 
authority  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  intimations  were 
thrown  out  that  he  must  begin  with  the  court  and  his  relatives — 
his  sister  being  mentioned — he  replied,  "  Do  not  speak  to  me  on 
that  matter  ;  she  loves  me  too  well  to  think  otherwise  than  I  ap- 
prove of.**  Francis*  dislike  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  inter- 
posed an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  execution  of  those  severe 
naeasures  against  the  Reformers  which  the  university  endeavored 
to  enforce. 

h  February,  1525,  the  French  army  was  defeated  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Pavia ;  Francis  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on,*  who  ingloriously  fled,  died  soon  after.  This  national 
^waster  aggravated  the  afflictions  of  the  Reformers,  who  were 
•0  longer  protected  fi'om  the  vindictive  fury  of  their  enemies. 
*^rgaret  could  now  extend  to  them  her  counsel :  and  she  ad- 
^d  them  to  proceed  with  prudence  and  circumspection ;  but 
^be  could  not  interpose  her  influence  for  their  safety.  The  ca- 
lamity which  had  overwhelmed  France  with  consternation  was 
'^puted  to  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace — the  preachers  of 

*  Maigaret  married  Henry  d'Albrel  in  1527.    She  died  in  Decern.  1649. 
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heresy  and  schism.  Every  stratagem  was  resorted  to  for  in- 
flaming  the  popular  feeling  against  them.  The  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  excite  the  public  indig- 
nation. Their  doctrines  were  misrepresented,  their  characters 
were  traduced,  their  writings  were  misinterpreted.  The  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  were  active  ;  the  Romish  clergy  were  in- 
spired with  new  zeal ;  and  the  civil  authorities  were  imperatively 
called  on  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  government  for  rescuing 
the  country  from  the  evils  impending  over  it  Remonstrances 
were  presented  to  the  queen-mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  in  which 
die  was  charged  with  having  countenanced  the  preachers  of 
heresy  and  sedition.  Margaret  was  accused  of  sanction- 
ing the  innovations  by  her  protection  of  Lefevre  and  others. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  declared  that  ''the  king,  by  bis  neglect- 
ing to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scaffold,  had  drawn  down  upon  the 
nation  the  wrath  of  Heaven."  Awful  denunciations  were  uttered 
from  the  pulpits.  ^  Know  you  the  rapid  progress  of  this  poison  7" 
said  the  Popish  priests.  '^  Know  you  its  strength?  It  acts  with 
inconceivable  rapidity ;  in  a  moment  it  may  destroy  tens  of 
thousands  of  souls.  Ah !  well  inay  we  tremble  for  France.'* 
Such  were  the  mighty  engines  raised  against  the  Reformation, 
and  effectually  were  they  wielded  for  its  destruction. 

But,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  genius  of  persecution  was  ar- 
raying itself  in  full  panoply  for  the  warfare,  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  on  the  other,  were  fearlessly  and  zealously  engaged  in 
planting  the  Gospel,  and  in  propagating  the  truth,. in  the  pro- 
vinces remote  from  the  capital. 

Lefevre,  in  November,  1524,  published  at  Meaux  a  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,*  and,  in  1525,  a  French  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms.  Printing  presses  were  established  by  the 
reiiigees  in^  Basle.  Religious  works  were  daily  multiplied,  and 
forwarded  to  Farel  at  Montbeliard ;  and,  through  his  agency, 
distributed  over  France.  Colporteurs  were  employed,  who 
traversed  the  provinces,  and,  visiting  the  families  from  house  to 
house,  disposed  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts, 
at  a  price  which  enabled  the  poor  to  draw  spiritual  instruction 


*  The  Bible,  (edition  of  Anvere,)  published  in  1640,  was  translated  by  Le- 
fevre, under  the  title  of  Father  Stapulensis,  and  was  used  as  the  baais  of  that 
iMtied  from  Geneva. 
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directly  from  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular  tongue.. 
'^Thusy  SB  early  as  1524/' says  D'Aubign^,  ''there  existed  iik* 
Basle,  and  having  France  for  the  field  of  their  operations,  a 
Bible  Society,  an  Association  of  Colporteurs,  and  a  Religious 
Tract  Society.'* 

Immediately  after  the  captivity  of  Francis,  Louisa  addressed 

a  letter  to  Pope  Clement,  requesting  his  instruction  as  to  the 

proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in 

France.     His  Holiness  recommended  the  establishment  of  the 

Inquisition,  and  published  a  bull  to  that  effect    A  commission 

was  accordingly  issued  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, ''  vesting  in 

M.  Philippe  Pott,  the  President  of  Reque8ts,t  and  Andrew  Ver- 

ju8,  its  counsellor  (layman),  and  in  William  Duchesne  and  Nico«: 

las  Leclerc  (doctors  of  divinity),  ample  powers  to  institute  and- 

conduct  the  trial  of  persons  tainted  with  the  Lutheran  doctrines.'*. 

To  give  to  this  inquisitorial  tribunal  the  appearance  of  an  eccle-> 

siastical  character,  the  Pope  forwarded  a  brief,  dated  May  20,' 

1525,  confirming  the  commission.     The  Bishop  of  Paris,  and. 

certain  other  bishops,  by  the  edict  of  parliament,  were  made 

responsible  to  this  court  extraordinary  for  the  extirpation  of 

evangelical  religion  in  Prance. 

All  persons  convicted  of  Lutheranism  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  were,  by  the  edict  of  parliament,  ordered  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  power,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  flames 
without  further  process  of  law. 

The  queen-mother,  solicitous  of  acquitting  herself  of  the  impu- 
tation of  countenancing  the  Reformers,  inquired  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  what  method  should  be  adopted  to  banish  from 
the  kingdom  the  detestable  doctrines  of  Luther.     "  Prohibit  the 
circulation  of  heretical  works,"  said  the  university,  *'  and  if  this 
be  insufficient,  coercive  measures  must  be  resorted  to ;  they 
who  resist  the  light,  must  be  subdued  by  punishments  and  terror." 
The  engine  was  fully  prepared  for  the  work  of  destruction — 
tlie  rack  was  constructed,  the  gibbet  erected,  and  the  combusti- 
bles were  collected  for  the  auto  da  f§.     Who  shall  be  the  first 
victim  immolated  at  the  altar  of  the  incensed  deities  of  Papal 

f  **  Letters  of  Requests,  is  an  instniment  by  which  the  re^kr  judge  of  a 
eanse  wai?e«  his  own  jurisdiction,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  cita- 
tions, in  which  event  the  jarisdictioo  of  the  f^ipeUate  court  attaehes.** 
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idolatry  and  superstition  ?    The  Bishop  of  Meaux  had  obeyed 
the  mandate  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  April,  1523,  had  prohibited 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  within  his  diocese.     But  he  still 
protected  the  teachers  of  the  Reform  doctrines,  and  had  impi- 
ously demolished  the  images  in  his  churches.    Brifonnet  had 
enjoyed  the  honors  of  the  court,  was  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  and  had  been  favored  with  the  confidence  of  Margaret. 
He  would  therefore  be  a  worthy  object  of  the  first  act  of  ven- 
geance by  the  high  court  of  Inquisition.    If  he  would  retract, 
and  abjure  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  his  example  of 
apostacy  from  the  faith  would  better  subserve  the  cause  of  Po- 
pery, than  his  patient  suffering,  and  obstinate  adherence,  at  the 
stake,  to  the  religious  principles  he  professed.     He  was  arrested 
— then  allured  by  munificent  promises — entreated  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church :  "  in  the  name  of  religion, 
country,  friends — ^nay,  even  of  the  Reformation  itself,**  they  swd, 
"  carwe/»^ ;"  and  at  length,  overcome  by  their  solicitations,  or 
tempted  by  their  proffers  of  distinctions  and  preferments,  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  advisers,  and  publicly  recanted. 
This  was  an  afflicting  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.     The  friend  and  protector  of  Lefevre  now  condemned 
the  writings  of  Luther,  and  returned  to  all  the  abominations  of 
Romish  superstition.     H6  had  now  become  the  avowed  enemy 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  of  the  teachers  of  its  doctrines.     The  influ- 
ence of  Margaret  was  paralyzed  by  the  captivity  of  Francis. 
In  the  close  of  the  year  1525,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  an  organized  system  of  persecution  and  oppression — a  system 
devised  by  the  pontiff,  and  sustained  by  the  court,  the  univernty, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

Lefevre,  unprotected  at  Meaux,  now  felt  the  weight  of  that 
strong  arm  which  was  raised  against  the  truth  of  God's  word. 
**  What !"  exclaimed  the  syndic  of  the  university,  the  fanatical 
Beda,  "Lefevre  affirms,  that  whoever  ascribes  to  himself  the 
power  to  save  himself  will  be  lost,  while  whosoever,  laying 
aside  all  strength  of  his  own,  casts  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Christ,  shall  be  saved.  Oh,  what  heresy!  thus  to  teach  the 
uselessness  of  meritorious  works.  What  hellish  doctrine  I  what 
delusion  of  the  devil !  Let  us  oppose  it  with  all  our  power." 
Accordingly,  the  writings  of  the  Doctor  of  Etaples  were  formally 
condemned,  and  hii  French  translation  of  the  Scriptures  wa9 
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placed  in  the  list  of  proscribed  works.  His  person  was  the  next 
object  of  pursuit ;  but  he  precipitately  fled  to  Strasburg  on  the 
Rhine,  and  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition. 

One  victim  had  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  inquisitorial  court ; 
but  Louis  Berquin,  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  vengeance 
of  Beda  by  the  king,  was  again  within  their  power.    **  This  one,'* 
said  the  syndic,  ^  shall  not  escape  so  easily  as  Brifonnet  or 
Lefevre."    Berquin  was  apprehended,  and  imprisoned.*'    The 
equivocal  Reformer  and  cowardly  philosopher  of  Rotterdam, 
Erasmus,  did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  Beda.     '^  There  is  no 
difference,"  said  a  Carmelite  of  Louvain^,^  between  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  unless  it  be  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater  heretic  of  the 
two  ;"    and  the  university  responded  to  the   condemnation, 
Erasmus  was  astonished  ;  but  replied  to  hif  accusers  with  more 
spirit,  and  m  a  bolder  language,  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  address  himself  to  the  emissaries  and  servile  instruments  of 
the  pontiff.      ''How  was  this   fearful  flame  of  Lutheranism 
kindled?''  he  remarked,  in  his  letter  to  the  university  ;  ''How 
has  it  been  fanned  into  fury — except  by  such  outrages  as  these 
which  Beda  has  committed  ?"     He  next  addressed  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.    "What!  when  I  had  these  Lutherans  on  my 
hands — ^when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor,  the  Pope,  and 
the  other  princes,  I  was  struggling  against  them,  even  at  the 
peril  of  my  life,  must  I  be  assailed  behind  my  back  by  the  foul 
libels  of  Lecoutnrier  and  Beda  ?"    In  his  letter  to  Francis,  he 
said:  "Religion  is  their  pretext — but  their  true  aim  is  despotic 
power,  to  be  exercised  even  over  princes.     They  are  moving 
on  with  a  steady  step,  though  their  path  lies  under  ground. 
Should  the  sovereign  not  be  inclined  to  submit  himself  in  all 
things  to  their  guidance,  they  will  immediately  declare  that  he 
^J  be  deposed  by  the  Chujiiph ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false 
^nks,  and  a  few  false  divines,  conspiring  together  against  the 
Poblic  peace."    Erasmus  also  addressed  the  emperor.    "Invin- 
cible emperor,"  he  said,  "a  horrible  outcry  has  been  raised 
•J^st  me,  by  men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  are 
laboring  to  establish  their  own  tyrannical  power,  and  to  gratify 
^heir  own  sensual  appetites.     I  am  fighting  under  your  banner, 
^  under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  by  your  wisdom 

*  Berqain  was  executed  at  Fans,  in  the  3^eiv  15S9.  •>       4 
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and  your  authority  that  peace  must  be  restored  to  the  Christian 
world."  Erasmus,  by  these  appeals,  obtained  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  king ;  and  thus  the  storm  which  was 
lowering  over  Christendom,  and  had  already  exploded  over 
unhappy  France,  was  diverted  from  its  object. 

In  the  province  of  Lorraine  a  more  helpless  victim  was  found. 
Schuch,  pastor  of  Saint  Hippolyte,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosages — 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Alsace  on  the  Rhine — ^was  charged  with 
preaching  the  new  doctrine.  Anthony,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
brother  of  Claudius,  created  Duke  of  Guise*  by  Francis  in  1527, 
was  ignorant  and  bigoted.  In  the  trial  of  Schuch,  which  was 
conducted  in  Latin,  the  prince,  who  understood  not  that  language, 
but  inferring  from  his  firmness  and  decided  tone  that  he  had 
recanted  nothing,  exclaimed  :  "Why  dispute  any  longer?  He 
denies  the  sacrament  of  the  Mass  ;  let  them  proceed  to  execu- 
tion against  him."  On  the  19th  of  August,  1525,  this  Christian 
martyr  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  city  of  Nanci,  ex- 
claiming, as  the  fire  consumed  his  body,  **Thou,  Gk)d,  hast  called 
me,  and  thou  wilt  strengthen  me  to  the  end.  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  God  !  according  to  thy  loving-kindness,"  &c.,  and  con- 
tinued reciting  the  psalm  until  he  expired. 

Another  victim  was  soon  after  seized  in  the  capital.  James 
Pavanne  was  arrested  in  1524  under  a  charge  of  heresy  ;  but, 
intimidated  by  his  judges,  he  recanted.  He  repented  of  his 
apostacy,  and  attached  himself  boldly  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. "The  dog  has  returned  to  his  vomit,  and  the  swine 
that  was  washed  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire" — was  the  Popish 
cry  against  this  unhappy  youth.  A  pile  was  erected  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  he  was  offered  up,  a  miserable  victim,  to 
satisfy  the  savage  appetite  of  his  persecutors. 

Fires  were  now  kindled  simultaneously  in  Paris,  and  in  a 
distant  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  work  has  commenced ; 
and  other  autos  da  f6  must  be  exhibited,  to  convince  the  ghostly 
Father  in  Rome  of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  queen-mother,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  most  holy  faith.     "The  flames  in  the  Place 

*  The  family  of  the  Guises  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  history  of 
FniDce  from  this  period.  Their  genealogy  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to 
in  a  Bubtsqueitt  part  of  this  history. 
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de  Greve  have  struck  terror  into  Paris,  and  into  the  whole  of 
France  ;  but  another  pile,  kindled  on  some  other  spot  will 
redouble  that  terror."  A  recluse  in  the  forest  of  Livry,  only 
known  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  by  his  acts  of  daily 
charity  to  the  poor,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inquisitors, 
by  the  spiritual  instructions  he  communicated  to  the  humble 
peasants  whose  dwellings  he  visited.  While  administering  to 
their  temporal  necessities,  he  had  declared  to  them  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  had  taught  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ.  For  this  offence  he  was  dragged  from  his  cell,  and 
incarcerated  in  a  dungeon.  Soon  after,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  inquisitorial  tribunal,  ''as  an  exemplary  punishment,  to  be 
burnt  by  a  slow  fire."  '*In  the  cathedral  close  of  Notre  Dame» 
beneath  the  stately  towers  erected  by  the  piety  of  Louis  the 
Younger,  amidst  the  cries  and  tumultuous  excitement  of  a  vast 
population,  died  peaceably  a  man  whose  name  history  has  not 
deigned  to  transmit  to  us — the  Hermit  of  Livry." 

Such  were  the  afflictions  of  that  devoted  country,  during  the 
captivity  of  Francis  in  Spain.  The  persecutions  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  capital.  Commissaries  of  the  Inquisition  traversed 
the  distant  provinces :  gensd'armes  patrolled  the  highways ; 
the  secret  spies  of  the  university  introduced  t];^emselves  into 
private  families ;  every  where  open  violence  or  secret  stratagem 
were  actively  employed,  for  the  apprehension  of  heretics,  or  the 
detection  of  any  correspondence  between  those  who  favored  the 
Reform  doctrines.  A  system  of  espionage  insinuated  itself  in 
the  social  intercourse  of  life,  and  destroyed  that  mutual  confi* 
dence  on  which  are  founded  the  enjoyments  of  society.  An 
object  marked  out  for  destruction,  was  sacrificed  at  the  stake,  or 
dispatched  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  ''  The  doctors  of  a  cele- 
brated school,"  says  D'Aubign^,  alluding  to  the  Sorbonne,  "  are 
but  too  well  known  for  having  patronized  the  use  of  such  means ; 
and  kings  themselves  have  fallen  victims  to  the  steel  of  the 
assassin.  Papillon,  who  had  been  elevated  to  a  responsible 
station  at  court  through  the  friendship  of  Margaret,  suddenly 
died,  under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  having 
been  poisoned.  Her  almoner  was  threatened  with  imprisonment 
or  death.  The  gibbet  or  the  flames  were  the  ready  instruments 
for  the  destruction  of  those  who  moved  in  the  humble  walks  of 
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life — a  victim  of  rank  and  elevated  station  was  secretly  disposed 
of  by  poison  or  the  dagger." 

Francis,  with  his  refinement  and  love  of  letters,  was  bigoted 
in  the  tenets  of  his  religion  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
was  the  obsequious  instrument  of  the  pontiff  in  the  persecution 
and  cruel  punishment  of  his  subjects.  Before  his  captivity,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  yielded  to  other  influences ;  and  if  he 
did  not  encourage  the  spirit  of  Reformation  by  any  positive 
measures  having  thstt  object  in  view,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
either  countenanced  or  devised  its  suppression  by  violent  or 
cruel  means.  During  his  captivity  a  fearful  system  of  oppres- 
sion was  introduced  into  the  kingdom ;  and  Popish  influence 
acquired  an  irresistible  control  over  the  counsels  of  the  court 
and  the  administration  of  the  government.  It  is  certain  that,  not 
long  afler  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  subserved  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  by  pursuing  heretics  within  his  do- 
minions with  the  most  wanton  cruelty,  and  in  a  spirit  of  savage 
barbarity. 

By  a  treaty,  entitled  "  the  Peace  of  Madrid,"  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1526,  the  King  of  France  obtained  his  liberation  on 
terms  disadvantageous  to  his  interests.  He  renounced  all  claims 
to  his  Italian  possessions ;  ceded  Burgundy ;  relinquished  his 
feudal  sovereignty  over  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  and  promised  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  lefl  his 
two  elder  sons  with  the  Emperor  Charles  as  hostages,  and  took 
an  oath  that,  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  not  complied 
with,  he  would  return  into  captivity.  The  conditions  of  his 
liberation  were  no  doubt  unreasonably  severe.  Francis  remon- 
strated against  the  terms  before  he  affixed  his  signature  to  them ; 
and  afterward  publicly  declared  that  his  concessions  had  been 
extorted  by  compulsory  means.  The  result  was,  that  the  treaty 
by  which  he  obtained  his  liberation  was  not  complied  with ;  and 
the  Pope,  (Clement,)  formally  released  him  from  the  obligation  of 
his  oath. 

The  indecisive  measures  which  were  pursued  by  the  King  of 
France,  to  the  period  of  his  captivity,  in  reference  to  the  Reform 
doctrines,  were  in  part  the  consequences  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on.  They  were  also  the  re- 
sults of  a  policy  which  the  power  of  the  emperor  compelled  hiim. 
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to  adopt    Regardless  himself  of  the  precepts  of  religion,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  compromise  with  either  party,  as  his  interests   , 
might  dictate.     The  Reformers*'  within  his  dominions  received 
his  protection  and  countenance  when  he  would  conciliate  the 
followers  of  Luther  in  Germany.     Margaret  was  permitted  to 
appoint  to  the  See  of  Oloron  the  distinguished  reformer,  Roussel ; 
and  even  persuaded  her  brother  to  invite  Melancthon  (in  1585) 
to  a  conference  with  the  French  divines  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
ligious differences  which  distracted  the  kingdom.     At  a  subse- 
quent period,  when  these  influences  had  lost  their  weight,  he 
evinced  the  most  embittered  feelings  towards  that  party,  and 
declared  with  much  virulence,  that,  "  if  he  thought  the  blood  in 
his  arm  was  tainted  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would  have  it 
cutoff;  and  that  he  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children,  if 
they  entertained   sentiments*  contrary  to  those  of  the   Papal 
Church."      Persecution  may  be  said  to  have  been  organized 
during  his  captivity ;  and  the  royal  sanction  gave  to  it  an  in- 
creased malignancy  after  his  return  to  the  capital.    **  Francis 
protested  upon  oath,  that  he  would  never  desert  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  issued  orders  to  prosecute  the  heretics  with  rigor.** 
**  This  sudden  and  generous  resolution,"  said  a  Popish  writer, 
(Mainbourg,)  ''  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  Protestants,  who  had 
no  idea  of  such  a  reverse,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of 

Navarre."t 

While  these  cruel  scenes  were  witnessed  in  France,  events 
vere  transpiring  in  Germany,  which,  if  less  tragical,  were  equally 
OKnnentous  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  truth. 

As  the  period  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  Diet  at  Spires  ap- 
proached, the  princes  of  Germany  who  favored  the  Reform  doc- 
trines were  agitated  by  renewed  apprehensions  of  danger. 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  formed  with  the  Elector  John  of 
^xony  an  alliance  of  mutual  defence  against  their  enemies,  at 
Torgau.  John  was  more  decisive  in  maintaining  the  tenets  of 
"i*  religion  than  his  brother  Frederick  had  been.  He  fearlessly 
^wumed  the  responsibility  of  establishing  Reform  churches  within 


'The  title  of  "Reformers,"  or,  "the  Reformed,"  was  first  adopted  by  the 
"^h  divines,  who  preached  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
(^OBheiro.) 

f  BiowDing's  Hutoiy  of  the  HugaenotB,  p.  32. 
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his  dominions,  and  by  an  act  of  sovereignty  abolished  the  snpei 
stitious  rites  and  forms  of  worship  observed  in  the  Papal  Church 
In  the  following  year,  (1527,)  his  ecclesiastical  establishment  wa 
completed  by  a  system  of  laws  and  regulations  drawn  up  b; 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  Princes  and  States  of  Grerman; 
who  had  adopted  the  same  religious  principles  imitated  his  ex 
ample,  and  the  Reformation  was  at  once  placed  upon  a  solii 
basis. 

The  alUance  thus  formed  at  Torgau  was  soon  after  strength 
ened  by  the  accession  of  other  princes ;  who,  at  Magdeburg,  b; 
what  was  termed  ^an  Evangelical  Union,''  cemented  their  con 
federacy.  This  decided  movement  of  the  Reformers  was  no 
sanctioned  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  former  believec 
that  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  would  be  sustained  by  Grod  withoui 
the  intervention  of  the  physical  power  of  man ;  the  latter  appre 
bended  the  acceleration  of  a  conflict  of  aritos,  which  it  was  hii 
earnest  wish  to  avoid. 

The  princes  attached  to  the  Romish  Hierarchy  were  not  lesi 
active  and  energetic  in  their  measures.  They  addressed  a  lettei 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  said :  ''The  detestable  doctrine  01 
Luther  is  making  extensive  progress ;  every  day  attempts  arc 
made  to  seduce  ourselves,  and,  failing  to  persuade  us,  they  sed 
to  compel  us  by  exciting  o\tr  subjects  to  revolt.  We  implore 
the  emperor's  intervention." 

Recent  political  events  seemed  unfavorable  to  the  success  oi 
the  evangelical  cause.  The  Treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  Francii 
obtained  his  liberation,  and'  a  temporary  peace  established  be- 
tween those  two  potentates,  enabled  the  emperor  to  direct  hif 
attention  more  immediately  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany ; 
and  Francis  voluntarily  proffered  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expensei 
of  a  war,  either  against  the  heretics,  or  against  the  Turks. 

Under  these  peculiar  circumstances  the  Diet  assembled  a1 
Spires,  on  the  Rhine,  in  May,  1526.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  oJ 
Charles,  presided.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made,  undei 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  emperor,  to  inflict  upon  Luther  and 
his  followers  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them  at  Worms, 
the  Popish  party  were  defeated  in  this,  as  they  were  in  every 
other  measure  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  A  gene- 
ral council,  it  was  contended,  was  the  only  proper  tribunal  fi» 
deciding  on  ecclesiastical  matters.     The  Diet,  therefore,  deter- 
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mined  that  an  address  be  sent  to  the  emperor  requesting  the 
immediate  call  of  an  ecumenical  council  for  a  final  settlement 
of  the  religious  controversies ;  and  the  Assembly  adjourned, 
leaving  the  parties  in  the  same  relative  position  in  vt^hich  they 
had  convened. 

The  result,  however,  was  unfavorable  to  Papacy.  The  seve- 
ral German  principalities  were  permitted,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Diet,  to  regulate,  in  the  mean  time,  their  own  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, responsible  to  God  and  the  emperor.  This  undefined  r% 
striction  invalidated  nothing  of  the  privileges  conceded;  and  thf 
cause  of  the  Reformation  virtually  triumphed. 

The  successes  of  the  German  Emperor,  crowned  by  the  cap- 
lure  of  the  French  monarch,  and  by  the  advantageous  treaty 
under  which  he  assented  to  his  release,  excited  the  fears  of  the 
European  powers.  The  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  anxious  about  his 
Italian  possessions,  proposed,  and  effected  an  alliance  at  Cognac^ 
of  which  his  Holiness,  Francis,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines, 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  were  the  principal  parties— 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  emperor  to  more  reasonable 
terms  than  those  on  which  the  peace  of  Madrid  was  based. 
Henry  VIII.  was  invited  to  join  the  confederacy,  as  Protector  of 
*"  the  Holy  League,"  as  it  was  termed  ;  with  the  promise  of  an 
advantageous  investiture  within  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  also  seduced  by  the  expectation  of  an  am- 
ple revenue  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Thus  were  the  most 
potent  States  in  Europe  arrayed  at  once,  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Charles,  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  power. 

The  imperial  army,  under  the  command  of  Pescara,  was  again 
victorious  in  Italy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  expelled  from 
hii  dominions.    In  the  career  of  conquests,  the  mercenaries  be- 
came dissatisfied,  from  not  having  received  from  the  emperor  the 
stipulated  sum  for  their  military  services ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, who  had  succeeded  to  the  comnoand  after  the  death  of  Pes- 
cara, was  compelled  to  offer  them  the  riches  of  the  Papal  city. 
In  May,  1527,  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
taken  by  assault,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  troops  of 
the  pontiff.     Bourbon  was  killed*  in  the  attempt  to  scale  the 
,^ — —  ■  ■> 

^  By  the  death  of  the  Constable,  grandson  of  Louis,  Count  of  Montpensier,  the 
eldeflt  bnnch  of  Booibon  became  extinct  in,  1597. 
10 
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walls ;  but  the.  city  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  to 
WMiton  pillage,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  barbarity  and 
violence.  The  palaces  were  despoiled  of  their  wealth.  The 
nobles  and  the  prelates  were  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  loathsome 
dungeons ;  and  the  severest  cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  them, 
to  extort  from  them  their  treasures.  Defenceless  females  were 
violated  on  the  sacred  altars,  to  which  they  had  vainly  fled  for 
protection.  Clement  himself,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  castle 
0f  St.  Angelo,  was  captured ;  and  after  being  treated  with  many 
personal  indignities  by  the  German  soldiers  who  were  attached 
to  the  Lutheran  principles,  he  was  detained  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  which  his  Holiness  reaped  from  his 
faithless  intrigues  and  his  short-sighted  diplomacy.  The  empe- 
ror, with  his.  accustomed  hypocrisy,  affected  a  deep  regret  for 
the  violence  offered  to  him.  By  his  orders,  the  imperial  couit 
assumed  the  habiliments  of  mourning ;  and  prayers  were  offered 
up  for  his  deliverance.  Many  months  after  his  capture  the  pon- 
tiff" succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Orvieto. 
.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  conspiracy  against  Charles  in- 
fluenced afterward  the  councils  of  Clement.  He  feared  a  power 
which  he  had  so  sensibly  felt ;  and  the  danger  of  oflfending  a 
monarch  who  had  inflicted  such  an  exemplary  punishment  was 
never  overlooked  nor  forgotten  in  his  future  deliberations.  While 
his  spirit  was  thus  humbled  by  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  was 
held  in  subjection  by  the  fears  of  his  artful  and  potent  enemy,  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  him  from  the  King  of  England,  which  in- 
creased his  embarrassment,  and  demanded  the  cautious  exer- 
cise of  that  system  of  duplicity  and  cunning  which  has  always 
been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Henry  had  long  before  entertained  scruples  as  to  the  legiti- 
ina<^y  ol*  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  who  had  been^^ 
iho  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur.  Julius  II.  had,  it  is  true>  ^^ 
l^rnntod  u  dispensation  at  the  time  o£  the  matrimonial  contractJM 
lltil  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  powers  which  the  pontiflTs  \ 
nNNUinod  and  exercised,  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  God  i 
mnn,  the  Hchoolmen  had  maintained  that  the  former  were  mor 
mid  citnriiulf  i^"d  equally  obligatory  on  all.  Among  these  th^  :we 
wtm  noiio  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  Leviticus,  than  the  p^rv- 
hlblikon  o(  u  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow.    A  curse  seeuv 
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to  have  accompanied  this  violation  of  God's  law,  in  the  untimely 
death  of  four  of  his  children.     The  legitimacy  of  his  surviving 
daughter,  Mary,  was  questioned  by  the  French  ambassador, 
when  her  marriage  with  the  King  of  France  was  made  a  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts.     Henry  himself  declared 
that  all  connubial  intercourse  had  ceased  between  them>  from 
his  own  conscientious  scruples.     A  divorce  had  been  contem- 
plated by  him,  and  the  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  visited  the  court  of 
France  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  Renata,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII. 

Anne  Boleyn,  (granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,)  who 
was  maid  of  honor  in  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  afterward  of 
his  sister  Margaret,  then  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1527,  and  was  received  into  the  services  of 
Catharine.  Her  beauty  and  accomplishments  captivated  the 
English  monarch,  and  she  became  the  object  of  his  amorous 
affections.  Inflexible  in  his  purpose,  and  ardent  in  his  tempera- 
ment, Henry  determined  to  dissolve  his  marriage  contract  and 
to  espouse  the  fair  maid  of  honor. 

The  English  bishops,  with  one  exception  only,  confirmed  the 
doubts  of  the  king  on  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  the 
queen,  by  their  formal  declaration  in  writing ;  and  an  ambassa- 
dor was  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  a  Papal  dispensa- 
tion. Clement  was  at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo.  Bound  to  the  king  by  his  friendly  alliance,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  the  pontiff  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
perplexity  by  the  urgency  with  which  the  application  to  him 
for  a  divorce  was  made  by  the  emissary  from  the  English  court. 
He  gave  an  equivocal  reply,  but  privately  advised  that  **  Henry 
should  first  marry  another  wife,  and  then  apply  for  a  dispensa- 
tion."* This  course,  however,  was  disapproved  of,  and  the 
advice  was  at  once  rejected. 

In  the  following  year  the  armies  of  Francis  were  successful 
Ui  the  Neapolitan  territories.  This  temporary  triumph  of  his 
<>)nfederate  emboldened  Clement  to  issue  a  commission  to  the 
Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  to  try  the  cause  in  England ; 
W  he  refiised  to  insert  in  it  a  clause  which  would  oblige  him  to 


[ 


*  Sach  was  the  moral  code  of  Pfepal  Rome !    See  also  io  the  Appendix,  let- 
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confirm  their  judgment  of  the  case.  In  the  mean  time,  Wolsey, 
with  any  English  prelate,  was  authorized  **to  examine  the  valid*" 
ity  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  Julius'  dispensation ;"  and  they 
were  also  entrusted  with  the  power  of  a  provisional  dispensation 
for  the  king's  marriage  with  any  other  person.  A  secret  pro- 
mise was  made  *'  to  issue,  in  time,  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  his 
marriage  Ynih  Catharine."  The  pontiff,  however,  fearfiil  of 
offending  the  emperor,  enjoined  upon  the  parties  the  profoundest 
secrecy;  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructed  his  commissioners 
•*not  to  publish  the  papers,  nor  to  make  any  use  of  them,  till  his 
affairs  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  his  liberty  and 
independence." 

The  intrigues  of  his  Holiness  were  discovered  by  the  emperor. 
As  the  nephew  of  Catharine,  he  was  sensible  of  the  dishonor 
which  would  be  attached  to  his  family  by  her  degradation ;  and, 
as  the  declared  enemy  of  Henry,  he  was  solicitous  of  defeating 
his  designs.  Conscious  of  the  ascendency  he  had  acquired  over 
the  mind  of  Clement,  he  intimidated  him  by  threats  of  calling  a 
general  council.  "  He  represented  this  measure  as  necessary 
to  reform  the  Church,  and  to  correct  those  enormous  abuses 
which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  intro- 
duced into  every  branch  of  ecclesiastical  administration."  **  The 
power  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself,"*  he  said,  **  required  limi- 
tation ;  his  conduct  called  aloud  for  amendment ;  and  even  his  title 
to  the  throne  which  he  filled,  might  justly  be  called  iH  question." 
(Hume.)  The  bastard  son  of  Julian  of  Medicis,  was  well  aware 
of  the  popular  aversion  to  the  elevation  of  one  of  dishonorable 
birth  to  the  Papal  throne ;  and  the  simoniacal  act  by  which  he 
had  procured  the  vote  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  his  election  to 
the  pontificate,  if  alleged  against  him,  would,  he  knew,  invalidate 
his  election,  and  wrest  from  his  tenacious  grasp  the  insignia  of 
office. 

Henry,  although  determined  to  accomplish  his  designs,  delay( 
his  measures.  At  length  the  Legatine  Court  commenced  its  d 
liberations  in  May,  1529.  Its  proceedings  were  artfully  pr 
tracted  until  the  month  of  October,  when  Campeggio,  under  f 
evocation  from  Rome,  withdrew,  and  the  d^cinon  of  the 
was  transferred  to  the  Papal  court 

.  Recent  political  events  controlled  the  counsels  of  Clem&nL 
The  Florentines  had  revolted  from  the  family  of  Medicis,  bmt 
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established  an  independent  government,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  France  and  England.  The  Papal  authority  could  not  be 
re-established  in  Florence  through  the  intervention  of  those 
powers.  The  attainment  of  this  became  a  paramount  object 
with  Clement,  and  would  be  accomplished  only  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  the  emperor.  For  this  he  resolved  to  hazard  a 
rapture  of  his  amicable  relations  with  England,  and  hence  the 
evocation. 

Henry  bore  his  disappointment  with  remarkable  patience; 
but  the  Cardinal  Wolsey  became  the  object  of  his  displeasure. 
Anne  Boleyn  imputed  to  his  machinations  and  ambitious  pro* 
jects  the  frustration  of  her  fond  expectations;  and,  by  heir 
persuasions,  the  royal  favor  was  withdrawn  from  him.  The 
process  instituted  against  this  prelate  was  the  first  measure 
adopted  by  Henry  which  led  to  his  rejection  of  the  Papal  au- 
thority, and  the  introduction  into  the  kingdom,  by  legislative 
enactments,  of  the  religious  Reformation. 

The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him ;  and,  under  an  indictment 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounc- 
ed against  Mm.  He  was  charged  with  **  having,  contrary  to  the 
Statute  of  Provisors,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  procured 
hulls  from  Rome :  particularly  one  investing  him  with  the  legatine 
power."  His  friends  alleged,  in  vain,  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  the  consent  of  Parliament,  as  the  ground 
of  his  defence.  He  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  a  Praemu- 
aire;  he  was  declared  to  be  out  of  the  king's  protection;  his 
lands  and  goods  were  forfeited  ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  Wolsey  pleaded  his 
?aorance  of  the  statute,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  clemency 
<>fthe  king.  He  was  disgraced,  but  continued  to  enjoy  an 
equivocal  demonstration  of  the  royal  favor  until  his  death. 

**The  complaints,"  says  the  historian,  Hume,  **  against  the 
J"  '^•urpations  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  very  ancient  in  Eng- 
.*M,  as  well  as  in  most  other  European  kingdoms ;  and  as  this 
^ic  was  now  become  popular,  everywhere  it  had  paved  the 
^ay  for  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  reconciled  the  people,  in  some 
Measure,  to  tho  fiightful  idea  of  heresy  and  innovation.  The  Com- 
J'^^,  finding  the  occasion  favorable,  passed  several  bills  restrain- 
^  the  impositions  of  the  clergy."  Ecclesiastical  heriots,  or 
sifts  m  mortuaries  extorted  by  the  parsons  of  the  parish  as  corse- 
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presents,  were  restricted  to  an  od  valorem  taxation  of  the  goods 
of  the  deceased.  Pluralities — ^which  were  held  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  but  under  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope — were 
also  subjected  to  a  standard  of  valuation.  Non-residences^  pro- 
hibited by  the  common  law  of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  canon 
law,  were  provided  against  by  Parliamentary  enactments.  The 
exactions  for  the  probate  of  wills,  which  had  become  oppressive 
and  were  arbitrarily  imposed,  were  moderated.  The  clergy 
were  prohibited,  under  a  severe  amercement,  from  taking  any 
lands  or  tenements  to  farm;  and  their  leases  were  declared 
void.  But  the  strong  evidences  of  a  prevailing  spirit  of  refor- 
mation, were  the  severe  and  unmeasured  animadversions  in  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  general  corruption  of  the 
clerical  order ;  and  the  unsuppressed  complaints  of  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  the  people  groaned,  from  the  cupidity  and 
extortions  of  that  privileged  class.  These  measures  of  reform 
were  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  **  Bishop  Fisher,"  says 
Hume,  "  imputed  them  to  the  want  of  faith  in  the  Commons^  and 
to  a  formed  design,  derived  from  heretical  and  Lutheran  princi- 
ples, of  robbing  the  Church  of  her  patromony,  and  overturning 
the  national  religion."  Which  expressions,  on  complaint  of  the 
members,  he  was  compelled  by  the  king  to  qualify.  Such  were 
the  incipient  advances  to  a  reform  of  the  Church,  countenanced 
by  the  king,  resolutely  made  by  the  people  through  their  imme- 
diate representatives,  and  opposed  by  the  bishops,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1529.  This  order  of  the  clergy  constantly  opposed 
a  Reformation  of  the  Church. 

Henry,  however,  was  not  yet  prepared  in  mind  to  cast  off  all 
.  connection  with  the  Roman  Hierarchy.     He  had  defended  Leo 
X.  from  the  assaults  of  Luther,  and  in  the  controversy  had  been 
unsparingly  abused  by  the  German  Reformer.    His  early  edu- 
cation had  implanted  in  him  the  strongest  prejudices  in  favor  of 
the  Popish  doctrines.     His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  **  Angelic  Doctor,"  had  given  toi 
Ma  judgment  a  bias  to  the  tenets  of  the  schoolmen.     With  th( 
strong  predilections  on  the  side  of  the  established  Church,  h 
apprehended  the  dangers  of  innovations.     Once  the  **  Defende 
of  the  Faith  "  he  revolted  at  the  idea  of  becoming  the  avowa 
champion  of  heresy.     Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Henry  at  tM 
period.     He  was,  notwithstanding,  resolute  in  the  accompli^ 
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ment  of  a  purpose ;  and  the  Pope  was  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  withhold  his  sanction,  and  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his 
friendship,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fealty. 

Political  affairs  in  Europe  assumed,  in  1529,  a  new  aspect 
By  the  peace  of  Cambray  tranquillity  was  again  established. 
Florence  had  been  restored  to  the  family  of  Medicis  by  the 
imperial  forces.    Clement  and  Charles  were  on  terms  of  mutual 
friendship.     The  pontiff  very  graciously  placed  upon  the  head 
of  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  the  imperial  crown.     This  general 
pacification,  however,  was  not  auspicious  to  the  religious  cour 
iroversies  in  Germany.    Charles  now  directed  his  attention  to 
the  differences  which  distracted  his  dominions ;  and  a  Diet  was 
again  convened  at  Spires.     The  concessions  which  had  been 
ananimously  made  at  the  former  Diet  to  the  several  States  and 
principalities,  in  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were,  by  a  plurality 
of  votes  in  this,  unjustly  and  illegally  withdrawn.     The  shallow 
artifice  of  a  promise  that  a  general  council  would  be  speedily 
assembled,  which,  by  an  authority  paramount  to  that  of  the  Pope, 
would  harmonize  the  discordant  parties,  failed  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tation and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  Reformers.     They, 
therefore,  opposed  this  iniquitous  measure,  by  which  their  reli- 
gious rights  were  violated ;  and  when  their  opposition  became 
uieffectual,  they  entered  up  a  formal  and  solemn  Protest  against 
the  decree  of  the  Diet,  on  the  19th  of  April.    John,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  George,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  and  Francisi 
^es  of  Lunenburg,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  the  deputies  from  the  imperial  towns,  Strasburg, 
Plm,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  Rottigen,  Windseim,  Memingen, 
^ortlingen,  Lindaw,  Kempton,  Heilbron,  Wissemburg,  and  St. 
pall,  signed  the  Protest^  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the.  emperor  tQ 
^ferm  him  of  their  proceedings. 

Prom  this  period  the  advocates  of  the  Reform  doctrines  were 
^versally  designated  as  Protestants.* 
The  embassy  from  the  protesting  princes  and  cities  wa» 

*  The  Reformers  in  Piedmont,  and  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  wore 

^1  distinguished,  as  they  had  been  for  many  centuries  before,  as  Vaudois  and 

^oldenses.    Those  in  France,  descendants  of  the  aacjent  Waldenses,  wece  at 

^^^  called  HvguenoUf  or  French  Protestants.    The  Reformers  in  Genmoy 

^'^'^  ^engnated,  from  those  of  other  States,  as  German  Lutherans. 
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haughtilf  received  by  Charlet,  who  ordered  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  ambassadors.  This  unexpected  and  un- 
necessary act  of  violence  alarmed  the  Protestants,  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  necessity  of  a  closer  alliance,  for  their  mutual 
defence,  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  princes  assembled,  first  at  Roth,  and  afterward  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Smalcalde,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object.  The  obstacles  to  a  general  league  arose 
from  the  diCEerences  of  opinion  on  doctrines  of  faith.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Luther  dissented  from  those  of  Zwingle  on  the  subject 
of  the  eucharist;  and  the  parties  were  irreconcilable. 

With  a  view  of  removing  this  difficulty,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  invited  those  distinguished  Reformers,  and  other  doctors 
of  eminence,  to  a  conference  at  Marpurg.  (Ecolampadius  and 
Melancthon  attended:  the  former  to  assist  Zwingle,  and  the  latter 
Luther,  in  maintaining  their  respective  opinions.  The  intricate 
question  of  Christ's  mysterious  presence  in  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments was  the  principal  subject  of  controversy.  The  discussion 
was  continued  four  days  successively,  and  terminated  by  a  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  parties  that  their  differences  on 
this  point  should  not  interpose  in  preventing  a  harmony  of  senti- 
ment and  action  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical 
truth. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  religious  world  impera- 
tively called  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  for  which  the 
Reformers  were  contending,  and  an  explanation  of  the  abuses 
and  corruption  alleged  against  the  Papal  Church.     At  the  sug- 
gestion, therefore,  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Luther  drew  up  a 
compendium  of  scriptural  doctrines,  as  they  had  been  adopted  at 
the  Conference  at  Sulzbach,  which  consisted  of  seventeen  arti- 
cles.    These  he  presented  at  Torgau  to  the  elector,  and  hence 
they  were  called  "  The  Articles  of  Torgau."     This  summary   - 
of  faith,  as  maintained  by  the  German  Reformer,  was  intendecE 
for  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which  the  emperor  had  determined  t<^ 
convene  in  the  following  year. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1630,  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  openo^  ^ 
The  emperor,  his  brother.  King  Ferdinand,  the  electors,  John  < 
Saxony,  with  his  son,  John  Frederick,  George  of  Brandenbur^Br^ 
Francis  and  Ernest,  Dukes  of  Lunenburg  and  Brunswick,  PhL^ij 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  about  t^-^^^i 
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hundred  other  princes  and  divines,  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
The  purposes  for  which  this  Diet  was  convened  were  of  a  politi- 
cal as  well  as  of  a  religious  nature.  Sultan  Solyman  L,  sumamed 
the  Great,  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  walls  of  Vienna ; 
and,  although  driven  back  by  the  imperial  forces,  he  still  menaced 
the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Hungary  was  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  warlike  Ottomans ;  and  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  unanimity  and  co-opqration 
of  the  princes.  These  political  events  might  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced  this  national  council  in  its  deliberations.  The  religious 
difierences  between  its  members  were  therefore  the  first  and  most 
important  objects  of  adjustment. 

The  emperor  had  promised  an  impartial  audience  to  the  Pro* 
testants ;  and  the  Articles  of  Torgau  were  submitted,  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Diet,  to  the  revision  of  the  learned  M elancthon. 
They  were  extended  by  this  distinguished  theologian  to  twenty- 
eight  articles,  and  approved  of  by  Luther.    The  summary  of  doc- 
trines thus  prepared  is  known  as  ^  The  Confession  of  Augsburg.^ 
Two  copies  were  drawu  up  for  the  use  of  the  Diet — one  in  the  , 
German,  and  the  other  in  the  Latin  language.    The  German 
copy  was  read  by  Dr.  Baier,  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the  ElectQr 
of  Saxony,  with  such  an  audible  voice  and  distinct  enunciation, 
that  every  syllable  was  heard  throughout  the  immense  concourse 
of  auditors  who  filled  the  spacious  edifice. 

•*  The  style  of  the  Confession,'*  says  Mosheim,  "  is  plain,  ele- 

S^t,  grave  and  perspicuous,  such  as  becomes  the  nature  of  the 

•abject,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  admirable  pen 

^f  Melancthon.    It  contains  twenty-eight  chapters,  of  which  the 

fi^eatest  part  are  employed  in  representing,  with  perspicuity  and 

^^th,  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  rest  in 

Jointing  out  the  errors  and  abuses  that  occasioned  their  separa- 

^^n  from  the  Church  of  Rome." 

The  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memingen  and  Lindaw, 

^^hich  had  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  Hierar- 

^liy,but  rejected  the  opinion  of  Luther  on  the  manner  of  Christ's 

X^^'esence  in  the  eucharist,  also  presented  to  the  Diet  **  A  For^ 

^^ula,"  or  exposition  of  their  faith.      This  is  known  as  "  The 

Tetrapolitan  Confession,"  and  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated 

Martin  Bucer.     It  was  commended  by  the  Papists  as  well  as  by 

^*ie  Protestants  as  a  composition  of  high  literary  merit,  and  **a8 
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a  master-piece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.^  **  Zwingle  also  sent 
to  this  Diet  a  private  confession  of  his  religiou&l*  opinions.** 

The  votaries  of  the  Romish  worship  had  a  decided  ascendency 
in  the  Diet,  and  ^  The  Confession  of  Augsburg"  was  condemned. 
John  Faber,  afterward  Bishop  of  Vienna,  with  Eckius  and  Coch- 
Iseus,  were  appointed  to  prepare  •*  ^  Refutatiaih^  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  imperatively  required  to  subscribe,  as  an  act  of  their 
assent  to  its  doctrines.  This  imperial  order  they  disobeyed,  and 
demanded  a  copy  of  **  The  Refutation,"  that- they  might  expose 
the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  it  contained.  Their  application  was 
rejected  by  the  emperor ;  and  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  any  writing  on  the  subject  of  religious  contro- 
versies. This  prohibition  was  disregarded ;  and  Melancthon, 
some  time  after,  having  obtained  a  copy  of  "  The  Refutation," 
published  ^  A  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg."  Such 
were  the  results  of  the  deliberations  at  Augsburg. 

The  menaces  of  the  emperor  were  ineffectual  in  silencing  the 
Reformers,  and  an  imperial  Diet  had  ventured  upon  no  decisive 
measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Conferences  between 
the  parties,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pontiff,  who,  unable  to  con- 
trol the  secular  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes, 
flattered  himself  that  persuasion  and  argument  might  heal  the 
divisions,  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

Neither  menaces  nor  false  reasoning  had  checked  the  progress 
of  Divine  truth.  In  every  conflict  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
had  acquired  increased  strength.  But  a  crisis  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching when  a  conflict  of  arms  would  be  unavoidable,  and  for 
this  issue  the  parties  were  organizing  their  respective  forces. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Saxon  Princes  had  departed 
from  Augsburg,  when,  on  the  19th  of  November,  an  edict  vj^as 
issued,  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  condemning  Luther 
and  the  advocates  of  the  Reform  doctrines,  confirming  with 
stronger  sanctions  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  at 
Worms  in  1521,  and  at  the  same  time  commending,  in  extrava- 
gant terms,  and  with  a  highly-wrought  eulogy,  the  rites,  doc- 
trines, and  forms  of  worship,  of  the  Papal  Church.  The  empe- 
ror, as  the  general  conservator  of  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and 
guardian  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church,  imperatively  called  on  all 
the  princes,  States  and  cities,  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
Romish  Hierarchy,  and  submit  to  the  government  and  worship 
of  the  ancient  religion.  Severe  penalties  were  announced 
gainst  the  refractory  and  disobedient.  All  civil  judges  who 
^ould  not  subscribe  their  acquiescence  in  the  mandates  of  the 
imperial  edict  were  declared  incapable  of  retaining  their  seats 
*^  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Spires,  the  high  judicatory  of  the  na- 
tion. To  ensure  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  edict,  the  emperor 
^^d  the  Popish  princes  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  to  unite 
^heir  efibrts,  and  actively  to  exert  their  respective  forces. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  edict,  the  Protestant 
Pi^inces  assembled,  first  at  Smalcalde,*  and  afterward  at  Frank- 
*ort,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  of  mutual  defence.  Such  was 
^'^^  relative  position  of  the  parties  at  the  close  of  this,  and 
throughout  the  following  year.    Attempts  were  made  by  the 

This  was  the  first  effective  union  of  free  princes  and  States  against  their 
^''^^eorg,  in  modem  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
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confederates  to  induce  the  Kings  of  England,  France  and  Den- 
mark, to  become  parties  in  the  league,  without  success,  how- 
eyer ;  and  every  circumstance  seemed  to  portend  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  a  civil  commotion  in  the  empire. 

Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  dangers  of  a  foreign 
invasion  by  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  Charles  vt^as  compelled  to 
resort  to  conciliatory  measures.  In  the  year  1 532,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  and  concessions  were 
again  made  to  the  Reformers.  The  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augs- 
burg were  recalled,  and  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 
gion was  guaranteed  to  them,  under  the  stipulation  that  they 
would  assist  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Turks.  This 
compromise,  it  was  declared,  should  remain  inviolate,  until  a 
general  council  of  the  Church,  or  a  Diet  of  the  empire,  might  be 
convened,  for  establishing  a  uniform  rule  of  faith.  Thus  did 
Providence  again  overrule  the  machinations  of  the  votaries  of 
Rome,  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  emperor,  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church.  This  was  an  important  triumph  of  the  Protest- 
ants. An  increased  moral  influence  was  now  imparted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Although  in  Germany  alone,  among 
the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  of  the  States  maintaining  a  secondary  rank  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  the  Papal  authority  had  received  a  decided 
check,  the  progress  of  the  Reform  doctrines  was  discernible,  not 
only  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland,  but  even  in  Italy  and 
in  Catholic  Spain.  The  compromise  at  Nuremberg,  therefore 
as  it  gave  stability  and  permanence  to  Protestantism  in  (Jer- 
many,  so  it  emboldened  the  advocates  of  its  principles  every- 
where else  to  assume  a  more  decided  stand  against  the  abuses 
and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and  to  embrace  more 
openly  the  tenets  of  evangelical  faith. 

The  corruption  and  venality  of  the  Popish  clergy  had  been  no 
where  more  sensibly  felt,  and  more  oppressive,  than  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues,  in  many  instances, 
exceeded  those  of  the  crown.  Even  the  nobility  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  dependence  and  degradation.  The  bishops  resided 
in  princely  palaces,  and  fortified  their  rich  domains  by  strong 
military  fortresses. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  Luther  had  raised  the  standard 
of  opposition  to  the  See  of  Rome,  the  light  of  Gospel  truth  wa» 
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introduced  into  Sweden  by  the  bold  and  indefatigable  mission- 
ary, Olaus  PetrL    The  revolution  in  1523,  by  which  Cbristiem 
IL,  sumamed  "  the  Nero  of  the  North,"  was  expelled  from  that 
kingdom,  and  Gustavus  Wasa  Erickson  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
ecclesiastical  histor}'  of  that  country.     This  prince  having  fled 
into  (rermany,  after  the  massacre  of  his  father  andHhe  seuators, 
with  the  principal  noblemen  of  Sweden,  in  1520,  was  instructed 
at  Lubeck*  in  the  doctrines  of  Luther.    After  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1523,  he  invited  into  his  kingdom  the  most  learned 
divines  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  and  distributed  amongst  his 
subjects  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  Bible  as  prepared  by 
Olaus  Petri.     Solicitous  of  investigating  the  truth  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  and  forbearance,  he  also  directed  the  Arch-' 
bishop  of  Upsal  to  furnish  another  translation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  conformity  with  the  Romish  version.     By  his  order, 
a  public  discussion  on  the  several  points  in  controversy  was 
maintained  at  Upsal,  between  Olaus  and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Popish  Church,  in  1526.     The  signal  triumph  of 
the  Reformer  prepared  the  public  mind  to  receive  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.     In  the  following  year,  the  States,  convened  at 
Westeraas,  "  reformed  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church,  re- 
duced the  opulence  and  authority  of  the  bishops  within  their 
proper  bounds,  restored  to  the  impoverished  nobility  the  lands 
^d  possessions  that  their  superstitious  ancestors  had  given  to 
^  all-devouring  clergy,  excluded  the  prelates  from  the  senate, 
^nd  took  from  them  their  castles."    Another  important  measure 
^f  reform  was,  to  provide  for  the  churches  preachers  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety,  who  were  required  to  instruct  their  flock  in  the 
Swedish  language.    Another  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  system 
^f  Papal  usurpation  and  abuses,  by  the  prohibition  of  all  ecclesi- 
^'^cal  preferments  without  the  royal  sanction.     Thus  was  rea- 
^^  left  free  to  combat   error.     Sweden,  although  far   less 
^▼anced  in  the  attaiaments  of  literature  and  the  sciences;  than 
France,  Germany  or  England,  was  much  earlier  blessed  by  the 
H^i  of  divine  truth ;  and  enjoyed,  through  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  of  her  sovereign,  that  religious  liberty  for  which  the  peo- 

^Lobeek— Afreedt^inthe  north  of  Gennany,  on  the  river  Tirave. 
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pie  of  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  were  yet  contending. 
Gustavus  declared  that  he  would  lay  down  his  sceptre,  and  cast 
away  his  crown,  **  rather  than  rule  a  people  enslaved  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  more  controlled  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  bishops  than  by  the  laws  of  their  monarch." 
In  the  year  1528,  Protestantism  was  firmly  established,  and  the 
king  declared  the  head  of  the  Church. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
several  States  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful 
providence  of  God  in  controlling  those  great  national  events, 
which,  apparently  unconnected,  resulted  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  unsearchable  purposes,  and  in  the  establishment  and  tri- 
umph of  his  truth.  Monarchs,  actuated  by  different  motives, 
impelled  by  views  of  self-aggrandizement,  or  intent  upon  the 
gratification  of  their  lawless  desires,  were  alike  the  instruments 
in  his  hands,  for  the  exhibition  of  his  great  power,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  his  boundless  mercies.  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

Christiern  II.,  ambitious  and  cruel,  and  urged  on  by  an  un- 
governable thirst  for  power,  was  impatient  under  the  spiritual 
dominion  and  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.     He  aspired  to  a 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  well  as  to  an  arbitrary 
control  in  the  goverhment  of  the  nation.     His  efforts,  therefore, 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  pontiff  in  Denmark,  and  to 
wrest  from  the  bishops  the  wealth  and  influence  they  had  ac- 
quired by  fraud  and  impositions  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  people,  were  not  directed  by  any  righteous  purpose,  or 
with  a  view  of  purifying  the  Church  from  its  corruptions.     He 
commenced  a  work  of  reform  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
country,  not  to  restore  religious  freedom  to  his  subjects,  nor  to 
secure  to  them  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  but  to  subserve  his  own  unholy  de — 
signs.    With  these  objects  in  view  he  determined  to  introduce 
into  his  kingdom  the  doctrines  of  Luther.     As  early  as  1520,  h^ 
invited  Martin  Reinard,  a  disciple  of  Carlstadt,  to  accept  of 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Hafnia.      Carlstadt  himself  afte^= 
ward  occupied  that  station  for  a  short  time. 

By  the  revolution  of  1523,  Christiern  was  expelled  £rom  tlHl 
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throne  of  Denmark,*  as  well  as  from  that  of  Sweden ;  and  kis 
uncle,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  succeeded  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment    This  prince,  for  the  equity  of  his  administration,  and 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  was  surnamed  **  the  Peaceful." 
He  had  embraced  the  Reform  doctrines  ;  but  rather  tolerated, 
for  a  time,  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers,  than  defended  openly 
their  principles.     At  a  council  of  the  States,  however,  in  1527, 
he  obtained  an  edict  which  placed  the  Lutherans  under  the 
royal  protection,  and  granted  to  all  ecclesiastics  the  privilege 
of  marrying,  and  of  residing  wherever  they  pleased.     By  this 
edict  of  Odensee,  religious  liberty  was  established,  and  the 
Reformation  extended  at  once  throughout  the  kingdom.     Chris- 
tiern  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederick,  accomplished  the 
work  of  spiritual  emancipation,  by  abolishing  episcopacy,  and 
adopting  a  system  of  worship  and  of  doctrines  in  conformity 
Vith  the  primitive  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.     In  this  evangelical  reform  he  was  assisted 
by  Bugenhagius,  of  Wittemberg.     In  the  year  1639,  another 
council  at  Odensee  ratified  the  acts  of  the  king,  and  Protestant- 
ism was  firmly  established  throughout  his  dominions. 

Thus,  without  civil  commotions  or  bloodshed,  religious  liberty, 

and  a  pure  system  of  religious  worship,  were  erected,  based 

upOQ  a  permanent  foundation,  and   secured  by  the   strongest 

legislative  and  executive  guaranties,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  ; 

^hile  the  German  empire  was  still  distracted  by  controversies 

^  doctrines,  and  armed  forces  were  organizing  for  a  deadly 

^nflict  on  the  battle-field — while  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 

''^veiling  in  France  in  the  life-blood  of  its  devoted  victims — and 

^hile  the  bloody-bill  of  **the  six  articles,"  in  England,  gave  the 

^^\Y  equivocal  evidence  of  a  reluctant  struggle   against  the 

^>lranny  and  the  merciless  domination  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

"■^he  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  those  three  kingdoms  was 

^^"rested  or  restrained  by  the  force  of  the  sovereign  authorities* , 

•I*fce  people  were  every  where  prepared  to  throw  off  the  shackles 

^t*  a  spiritual  bondage,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience. 


*  One  of  the  charges  alleged  against  Christiern,  by  the  States  of  Denmark, 
^*^*>  "that  he  had  introduced,  against  law  and  religion,  the  sprouts  of  the  Lu- 
^*^'^  heresy  in  our  Catholic  kingdom,  and  had  maintained  Doctor  Carlstadt, 
^^  boldest  champion  of  Luther." 
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The  secular  arm,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  bigoted  poten* 
tales  who  occupied  the  thrones,  sustained  the  tottering  pillars  of 
the  Papacy.  Had  Francis  yielded  to  the  general  impulse  of 
public  sentiment,  who  doubts  that  France  would  have  become  a 
Protestant  kingdom?  Had  Charles  resisted,  with  becoming 
spirit,  the  artful  approaches  of  the  Popish  emissaries  who  besieged 
his  throne,  the  German  empire  would  have  been  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  Popish  bigotry  and  superstition. 

So  general  and  so  pervading  was  the  spirit  of  religious  refor- 
mation, that  benighted  Spain,  and  oppressed  and  degraded  Italy, 
were  not  insensible  of  those  convulsive  throes  which  agitated 
Europe. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  Reform  doctrmes  found 
advocates,  even  in  "Catholic  Spain,"  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  we  revert  to  the  earlier  history  of  that 
country,  and  trace  its  ancient  relations  with  that  portion  of 
France  which  occupies  the  most  interesting  pages  of  Albigensian 
history.  The  kings  of  Arragon  were  the  liege  lords  of  Languedoc 
and  Provence  ;*  and  the  viscounts  of  those  provinces  were  pro- 
prietors of  lands  in  Spain,  either  by  marriage,  or  under  grants 
from  the  crown.  From  this  mutual  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Albigenses  were  numerous  in  Arragon  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  As  these  sectaries  were  peculiarly  the 
objects  of  Papal  persecutions,  efforts  were  made  to  expel  them 
from  Arragon,  many  years  before  the  general  crusade  against 
them  under  the  banners  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Celestine  III. 
obliged  Alphonso  II.  to  publish  an  edict  for  their  extermination 
in  the  year  11 94.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  both  Alphonso 
and  his  son  and  successor,  Pedro  II.,  were  averse  to  any  measures 
of  violence  against  those  who  had  demeaned  themselves  aaa 
peaceful  subjects.  It  was  an  astounding  fact  to  the  zealoi 
Papists  of  that  period,  that  Pedro  was  found,  masked  in  bla( 
armor,  among  the  slain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Albigenses,  after 
battle  of  Muret,  in  1213.  Hence  it  was  that  after  this  bl 
engagement  the  dispersed  Albigenses  took  refuge  in  Spain, 
ticularly  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  south  of  tZTT 


*  RonsBillon  and  Montpelier  were  given  by  J&mes  I.  of  Arragon  to  his 
lames,  King  of  Majorca,  whose  grandson  James  sold  Montpelier,  in  134S 
France. 
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Pjrrenean  mountains.      Here  they  established  churches,  and 
fearlessly  preached  their  religious  doctrines. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Arnaldo  of  Villanueva,  in  Arragon,  \'* 
a  celebrated  physician  and  chemist,  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  . 
enemies,  and  the  flames,  by  flying  to  ^Sicily.  In  the  following, 
or  fifteenth  century,  Raimonde  de  Sebonde  was  charged  with 
maintaining  the  heretical  opinion — ^**that  all  saving  truths  are 
contained,  and  clearly  proposed,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.*' 
•*From  1412  to  1425,  a  great  number  of  persons  who  entertained 
the  sentiments  of  the  Vaudois  were  committed  to  the  flames  by 
the  inquisitors  of  Valentia,  Roussillon,  and  Majorca."  Heretics, 
charged  with  being  Wicklifiites,  were  martyred  in  the  year  1441 
by  the  inquisitors  of  Arragon  and  Valentia.  In  the  reign  of 
John  II.,  King  of  Castille,  the  father  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  in  the  year  1470,  heretics  were  hunted  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Biscay,  by  an  order  of  Pope  Paul  II.,  and  driven  down  like 
cattle  to  the  slaughter.  They  were  committed  to  the  flames  at 
St.  Domingo  de  la  Calzado,  and  at  Valladolid.  These  examples 
are  sufficient  to  show,  that  immediately  preceding  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  before,  heretical 
opinions  were  prevalent  in  Spain. 

The  inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity  in  Spain  were  vigilant  and 
untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  those  who  had  imbibed  the  Reform 
doctrines.  At  the  period  when  Luther  commenced  his  opposition 
to  the  See  of  Rome  few  traces  of  the  Albigensian  heresy  could 
be  discovered,  even  in  the  most  retired  recesses  of  the  Pyrenean 
and  Cantabrian  mountains.  The  work  of  extJfa-mination  appeared 
to  have  been  completed ;  and  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition  and 
moral  debasement  again  settled  with  Cimmerian  gloom  over  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  earliest  evidences  we  have  of  an  inquisitorial  institution 
may  be  dated  back  to  the  year  1184.  The  humane  office  of 
bringing  back  the  recusant  and  the  rebellious  into  the  bosom  of 
Holy  Mother  Church  was  confided  to  the  several  bishops,  who 
had  ample  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  dioceses.  But  the 
indolence,  and  sometimes  the  humanity,  of  these  spiritual  teachers, 
encouraged  the  propagators  of  heresy:  and  the  number  of 
sectaries  who  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  Papal  Church 
increased  and  nvultiplied,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  ghostly 
Father  who  occupied  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  A  commission ' 
11 
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given  to  Rainier,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  Pierre  de  Castelnaa, 
Archdeacon  of  M aguelone,  to  inquire  into  the  religious  defectioo 
which  prevailed  in  the  south  of  France.  Innocent  IIL,  the 
reigning  pontiff,  invested  these  legates  with  no  judicial  authorUyt 
but  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  extirpating  heresy — which, 
with  the  assistance  of  St.  Dominic,  they  discharged  with  unre- 
lenting severity.  Gregory  IX.,  in  1233,  formally  withdrew  from 
the  bishops  the  apostolic  charge  of  punishing  apostates,  and  by 
bis  legate,  the  Bishop  of  Toumay,  app>ointed  Pierre  Cellan  and 
Guillaume  Arnaud,  Dominican  friars,  inquisitors  of  heretical 
pravity,  at  Thoulouse.  Soon  after,  another  court  of  inquisition 
was  instituted  at  Carcassone.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
this  dreadful  tribunal. 

The  Dominicans,  inspired  by  renewed  zeal,  established  their 
coHrts  of  inquisition  in  every  principal  town  in  Arragon,  before 
^he  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  not  favor- 
ably received  in  Spain ;  and  it  was  deemed  disgraceful  to  act 
^a  an  informer.  This  repugnance,  however,  was  in  time  re- 
moved through  the  influences  of  bigotry  and  superstition  ;  and 
that  country,  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
more  cruelly  afflicted  by  this  scourge  of  Papal  tyranny  than  any 
other  kingdom  in  Europe. 

In  1478,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  bull  for  establishing  an 
Inquisition  in  Castille.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who,  four  years 
before,  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Castille  in  right  of  Isabel, 
his  consort,  readily  assented  to  the  measure.  In  1431,  the  court 
commenced  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in  the  Dominican  convent 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Seville.  In  1483  it  was  regularly  organized, 
with  the  royal  sanction,  by  friar  Thomas  Torquemada,  who  had 
been  appointed  Inquisitor-General  of  Arragon  and  Castille. 

"In  the  course  of  the  first  year,"  says  McCrie,*  "in  which  it 
was  erected,  the  Inquisition  of  Seville,  which  then  extended  its 
authority  over  Castille,  committed  two  thousand  persons  alive 
the  flames,  burnt  as  many  in  effigy,  and  condemned  seventeecz^ 
thousand  to  difierent  penances.  According  to  a  moderate  compu^^H 
tation,  from  the  same  date  to  1517,  the  year  in  which  Luthess 


*  See  ''History  of  the  Progress  and  Sappression  of  the  Reformation  in  Sp 
im  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  p.  83.  From  this  work  I  have  derived,  for  the  m 
pit»  the  historical  relations  on  this  tubject 
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tnade  his  appeanmce,  thirteen  thousand  persons  were  burnt  alive, 
eight  thomnoid  seven  hundred  were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  one 
Imndred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  were  condemned  to  penances ;  making  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  fiinety-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons 
condemned  by  the  several  tribunals  of  Spain  in  the  course  of 
thirty-six  years."  The  writer  has  referred  to  Llorente's  **  Critical 
History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,"  as  his  authority ;  who  had 
been  himself  Secretary  to  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid.  **In  1490," 
says  the  same  writer,  "  many  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Seville,  by  the  order  of  Torquemada ; 
and  in  the  auto  da  fe  celebrated  soon  after  at  Salamanca,  six 
thousand  volumes  shared  the  same  fate,"  &c. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Inquisition*  were  not  mitigated 
by  the  succession  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  th^ 
office  of  inquisitor-general.  "  During  the  eleven  years  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  this  tribunal,  fiily-one  thousand  one  hundre4 
and  sixty-seven  persons  were  condemned,  of  whom  two  thoop 
sand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  burnt  alive.  He  held  an 
auto  da  fe,  in  which  fifty  Jews  were  burnt  alive ;  one  of  the  best 
tingeings  (says  Quintanilla)  that  had  yet  been  seen  J' 

So  meritorious  was  the  work  of  extirpating  heresy  by  the 
flames,  ard  so  gratifying  to  the  eyes  of  a  Papist  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  auto  da  f6,  that  Pope  Adrian,  who  was  inquisitor- 
general  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  held  that  office, 
'With  that  of  supreme  pontiff,  for  nearly  two  years. 

We  have  seen  in  the  sketch  (given  in  the  first  chapter)  of  the 
political  history  of  Spain,  that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Cortes  were 
ixifringed  by  John  II.  This  violation  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  government  was  repeated  by  Charles.  From  this 
Period  the  throne  assumed  and  exercised  supreme  authority. 
I'he  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  the  nobility  removed  one  of  the 
•lifeguards  which  the  people  had  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
^'^  monarch.  "  Formerly  the  victims  of  persecution  had  often 
^^d  shelter  within  the  independent  domains  of  the  nobles,  or 
^^  privileged  walls  of  great  cities."    The  Reformation  in  Spain 

^  Within  four  yean  from  the  appointment  of  Torqnemada,  a  Domiiiieiii,  as 
^^^WMtcv^geiieiil,  6,000  penooa  were  Imnit  iiUve. 
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had  to  struggle  against  the  steady,  secret,  cruel,  and  irresistible 
operntioiis  of  the  inquisitorial  tribunal,  urged  on  by  the  pontiff 
and  sustained  by  the  crown.  Under  these  united  influences  it 
flickered  and  expired  within  the  sixteenth  century.  "^It  was 
during  the  years  1559  and  1560  that  the  death-blow  was  given 
to  the  Reform  religion  of  Spain ;  and  during  the  same  period 
the  religious  liberties  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany  were  finally 
secured,  the  Reformed  Church  was  regularly  organized  in  the 
"kingdom  of  France,  England  was  freed  from  Popery  by  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  after 
struggling  long  for  existence,  attained  to  a  happy  and  permanent 
Mtablishment  in  Scotland."  Thus  did  God,  in  mercy,  temper 
the  severe  dispensations  of  his  providence  in  the  afflictions  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  by  the  spiritual  blessings  vouchsafed  to  other 
and  larger  portions  of  the  globe.  He  has  said,  **  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy  ;**  and  *•  whom  he  will  he 
hanteneth.**  **  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runnolh,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.** 

The  otforts  in  Spain  to  profKigate  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  in 
the  early  i^rt  of  the  sixteenth  ceutur}*,  were  without  concert  and 
inotfootuaU  In  1319  a  collection  of  tracts  in  the  Latin  language, 
written  by  LuThor«  were  sent  from  Basle  to  Spain.  Other  writ- 
ings of  that  Reformer  were  subsequently  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
the  Spnish  tongtie,  and  disseminated  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
the  king^lom.  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  the  inquisitors,  were  vigilant 
in  dofonlinc  thow  incipient  attempts  -  to  intnxluce  into  Spain 
the  Nvks  of  Luther  and  his  defendecs."*  The  capture  of  the 
pontiir  in  l^«*  by  the  imperial  army  ucder  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
Umu  and  the  puWioaiioo  in  1530  of  -  Tfw  Confession  of  Augs- 
imrif.'*  eiu\Htr!uWHl  the  friends  of  Reform  in  Spain.  Alfonso 
Valdes*  the  Km}vr\>r*s  s^^CI>^ta^>^  $^3>ed  to  conntenance  the 
Lttthemn  ivirtv  hy  >::erp  written  iro^?.:  Genr.any.  acd  by  a  fami- 
liar a**KS*^iatkM[t  with  the«a:  ana  ti>e  fii\y  <i^oe  pasted  on  him  a 
«mt<^^  ^^f  oxw.etnKatkMR,  Aixsr.so  ce  Virre*.  -Jje  chafJain  of" 
l^ri^***  had  read  >ii  th  ^.^iNi5:ur>f  the  wr.unc*  of  Erasmus, 
e^^xvTWst  >*/.h  :he  >Ai:ru:  Rex>rr.:<r^  wb«i  he  accompanie 
^  tSMirt  ":«  i%<n*.vfcr,y  :  he  wa*  ir^rraoDeii  K«-  xjur  years, ; 

llmi  *Nwnv^i<si  :o  r/JtV^^  x  i  rr.vxl  irx'.rt-j:ck     The  public  libra-^ 

liM  ^t^T^  evAm;»esi  m  :i>?  .'d&.>er?  c^'  Uie  Inquisdiion.    DomS 

«Katx  xi«t«  >f^^:nt'  wvMe  K  t^  SNB^«&rk  and  the  penalty  of  m^^ 
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excommunication  was  threatened  against  all  who  interrupted 
the  process,  who  read  or  kept  heretical  books,  or  who  did  not 
give  information  of  those  guilty  of  this  offence.  An  edict  was 
published  which  **  enumerated  the  different  articles  of  the  Lu- 
theran heresy,  down  to  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  ceremo- 
monies  of  the  Church,  and  required  informers  to  declare  *•  if  they 
knew,  or  had  heard  it  said,  that  any  person  had  taught,  main- 
tained, or  entertained  in  his  thoughts,  any  of  these  opinions.** 
Such  was  the  system  of  surveillance  and  esptannage^  established 
by  •*  the  Council  of  the  Supreme,*'  and  which  was  introduced 
into  private  families,  and  pervaded  every  social  circle  of  life. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  any  public  and  decided  efforts 
to  propagate  the  Reform  doctrines  in  Spain,  previous  to  the 
year  1535.     Juan  Valdes,  although  not  a  public  preacher,  con- 
tributed by  his  writings,  and  private  instructions,  to  give  to 
those  doctrines  extensive  circulation.     A  Popish  historian  of  the 
time  has  remarked,  that  **  Valdes  caused  a  far  greater  slaughter 
of  souls  than  all  the  thousands  of  heretical  soldiery."    •*  The 
doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  regeneration 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  form  the  ground-work  in  his 
writings.**     He  was  succeeded  by  Rodrigo  de  Valer,  who  was 
a  more  fearless  defender  of  the  Faith.     Valer,  however,  was 
won  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
Dttent  for  life,  in  1541.     History  informs  us  of  other  martyrs, 
between  this  period  and  the  year  1546.     So  few  were  the  con- 
certs in  Spain  to  the  Reform  religion,  that  it  was  remarked  by 
Pedro  Malvenda,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  "  the  heretics  boast- 
^  more  of  making  a  convert  of  a  single  Spaniard  than  of  ten 
Aousand  Germans.** 

Previous  to  the  year  1543  Spain  was  destitute  of  the  Scrip- 

^'ires  in  the  vernacular  tongue.     To  this  fact  may  properly  be 

^^tributed  the  spiritual  blindness  which  pervaded   the  whole 

^^tion.     In  1233,  Juan  I.  of  Arragon  prohibited  by  an  edict  the 

'^ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 

^^<^tared  heretical  for  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity  to  possess  a 

'^Py.     The  edict  strictly  enjoined  it  upon  all  who  had,  to  deli- 

^^^  them  to  the  ordinaries  that  they  might  be  committed  to  the 

^'^ries.     A  translation,  printed  in  1478,  was  immediately  de- 

^^Oyed  by  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

I^  the  year  1548,  Francisco  de  Enzmas  published  at  Antwerp 
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**  The  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  New  Covenant  of  our  only 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  Greek  into 
the  Castilian  language.  The  terms,  **  the  JVcio  Covenanf*  and 
**  our  only  Redeemer'^  were  offensive  to  the  monks,  to  whose 
inspection  the  work  had  been  submitted  in  manuscript,  and  were 
accordingly  erased.  Enzinas  presented  a  copy  to  the  emperor, 
who  delivered  it  to  his  confessor.  The  author  was  soon  after 
apprehended,  and  committed  to  prison,  under  the  charges  **  of 
being  an  enemy  to«  religion,  and  of  having  tarnished  the  honor  of 
his  native  country." 

Other  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Spanish  writers,  were 
pubHshed  at  subsequent  periods — as  that  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  year  1556  by  Juan  Perez,  the  chaplain  of  Renata,  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  during  her  residence  in  the  castle  of  Montargis ; 
another  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1569  by  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna ;  a 
second  corrected  and  improved  version  by  Cypriano  de  Valera  in 
1 602.  A  Basque  New  Testament,  in  the  language  of  the  Biscay ans, 
was  published,  from  the  pen  of  Juan  Lizzarago,  in  Rochelle,  in  the 
year  1 571,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Jeanne  d' Albret,  daugh- 
ter of  the  illustrious  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  These  laudable 
efforts  to  disseminate  the  truth  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  were 
frustrated  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Popish  priests  and  the  super- 
stitious ignorance  of  the  people.  The  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  tongues,  with  the  reading  of  them  by 
the  vulgar,  was  declared  by  the  Spanish  divines  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  be  the  true  fountain  of  all  heresies."  **  Francisco  Pe^-ez 
del  Prado,  the  inquisitor-general,  lamented  ''that  some  men 
carried  their  audacity  to  the  execrable  extreme  of  asking  per- 
mission to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  not 
afraid  of  finding  in  them  the  most  deadly  poison."  A  cordon  of 
the  inquisitorial  police  and  spies  encircled  the  nation  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  books.  Every  traveller  was  arrested,  and 
every  package  was  strictly  examined,  before  he  was  permitted, 
to  proceed  on  his  journey.  The  sacred  Scriptures  were  seized 
with  peculiar  exultation  and  triumph,  and  immediately  commit- 
ted to  the  flames. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  the  cruel  severities  exer- 
ciued  by  the  holy  tribunal,  there  was  in  the  city  of  Seville  a 
»ecr«tly  organized  church  of  the  Reformers,  of  which  individuals 
of  opulence  and  of  rank  were  members.    What  is  not  less  worthy 
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of  remark,  •*  the  preacher  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  St 
Paul  was  zealous  in  propagating  their  doctrines ;"  and  ther6 
were  disciples  of  the  new  faith  in  the  convent  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  a  sermon  was  preached  in  defence 
of  "  Justification  and  the  merits  of  Christ's  death ;"  for  which, 
however,  the  author  was  immediately  arraigned  before  the  office 
of  the  Inquisition.     The  monastery  of  San  Isidro  del  Campo  ad-* 
mitted  the  light  of  divine  truth  in  1557 ;  and  so  thorough  was  the 
religious  reform  introduced  within  its  walls,  that  ^  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  old  system  but  the  monastic  garb  and  the  external 
ceremony  of  the  mass,  which  the  officials  could  not  lay  aside 
without  exposing  themselves  to  imminent  and  inevitable  dan- 
ger.***     Bibles  and  Protestant  publications,  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, had  been  surreptitiously  conveyed  to  them,  and  expound- 
ed, by  Garcia  de  Arias,  better  known  in  the  history  of  the  time 
as  Dr.  Blanco.    At  Valladolid,  in  Leon,  as  at  Seville,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  were  secretly  maintained  in  the 
convents.    In  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  kingdom — ^in  Granada, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia — the  seeds  of  heresy  were  widely  dis- 
leminated.     But  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  most 
numerous.     In  the  northern  provinces,  from  the   facilities  of 
commimication  with  Beam,  Gascony,  Languedoc,  and  Roussil- 
loD,  the  ancient  nurseries  of  the  faith,  those  doctrines  were  most 
widely  propagated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Spain  in  the  year 
1557.  "So  powerful,"  says  a  Protestant  writer,t  "were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  those  days,  that  no  prejudices 
W)r  interests  were  any  where  strong  enough  to  hinder  piously 
disposed  minds,  after  they  came  thoroughly  to  understand 
^^Uif  from  embracing  them.  That  the  same  doctrines  have  not 
*11  the  same  divine  force,  is  neither  owing  to  their  being  grown 
®Wer,  nor  to  Popery's  not  being  so  gross,  nor  to  any  change  in 
^^  people's  natural  disp>ositions ;  but  is  owing  purely  to  the 
^^^t  of  the  same  zeal  for  those  doctrines  in  their  professors ; 
^i  especially  for  the  three  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
'^'^ch  the  following  martyrs  sealed  with  their  blood:  which 


*  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  pp.  168, 169. 
tGeddes'MifoelLTnu^asqaplai  bgrMcCrie,p.  179. 
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were,  that  tl^e  Pope  is  Antichrist ;  that  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  idolatrous ;  and  that  a  sinner  is  justified 
in  the  sight  of  God  by  faith,  and  through  Christ's,  and  not 
through  his  own  merits."  Popish  writers  themselves^*  admit 
that,  ^'had  not  the  Inquisition  taken  care  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  preachers,  the  Protestant  religion  would  have  run  through 
Spain  like  wildfire  ;  people  of  all  ranks,  and  of  both  sexes,  having 
been  wonderfully  disposed  to  receive  it." 

In  1550,  Philip  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  V.,  in  his 
hereditary  dominions.  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  French,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ;  and  another 
in  1558,  at  Gravelines.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1557,  Charles 
resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  retired 
into  the  convent  of  St.  Juste.  These  political  changes  were 
not  favorable  to  the  Reformers  in  Spain.  Philip  was  more 
bigoted  and  more  cruel  than  his  father.  Paul  IV.,  the  reigning 
pontiff,  from  1555  to  1559,  was  of  an  irascible  and  violent  tem- 
per; arrogant  in  his  demeanor,  and  ambitious  in  his  views. 
He  is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius,t 
and  for  his  claims  to  England,  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
inquisitor-general  in  Spain  was  the  prelate  Francisco  Yaldes ; 
as  matured  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  cold-blooded  murders  as  he 
was  in  years.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  renowned  for  his  military 
achievements,  and  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  history  for  his  bar- 
barities inflicted  upon  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  was  the 
confidential  counsellor  and  approved  general  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  in  1559,  restored  peace 
between  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Philip  was  therefore  at 
leisure  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  measures  for  the  suppression  of  heresy 
in  Spain,  were  concerted  between  the  pontiff,  the  king,  and 
the  inquisitor-general.  On  the  6th  of  January  a  Papal  bull 
was  issued,  requiring  all  confessors  to  subject  their  penitents 
to  a  rigid  examination,  without  any  regard  to  their  rank  or 
station  in  life,  and  to  denounce  all  who  might  be  suspected  of 
heretical  opinions.  This  duty  was  enjoined  upon  them  under  a 
penalty,  for  neglect,  of  the  greater  excommunication.      The 

*  Panuno,  Hist  Inqais.,  as  quoted  by  McCrie,  p.  178. 

t  A  caUlogoe  of  works,  condemned  as  heretical,  or  forbidden  to  be  read. 
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king,  on  his  part,  revived  an  antiquated  statute,  which  invested,      /^^ 
in  those  giving  information  against  heretics,  the  fourth  part  of         I 
the  property  of  the  condemned.     Valdes,  with  the  sanction  of 
Philip,  threw  his  ingredient  in  the  cauldron,  by  obtaining  from 
Paul  a  brief,   "  which  authorized  the  Council  of  the  Supreme, 
contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  Inquisition,  to  deliver 
over  to  the  secular  arm  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  having 
taught  the  Lutheran  opinions,  even  though  they  had  not  re-       •  ' 
lapsed,  and  were  willing  to  recant."     This  iniquitous  decree 
operated  retrospectively,  and  was  extended  to  acts  previously 
committed.     The  conviction  for  the  first  heretical  offence,  if  the 
condemned  abjured  his  error,  had  never  before  been  carried  out 
by  the  infliction  of  a  capital  punishment. 

The  severities  of  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  had  expelled  fit>m  • 
Spain  many  who  cherished  the  Reform  doctrines.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  refugees  in  the  Netherlands  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Popish  priests ;  and  at  length  excited  suspicion  of 
their  heretical  opinions.  The  truth  was  soon  elicited  by  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage ;  and  through  this  medium,  the  strength  and 
movements  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Spain  were  fully  de- 
veloped. The  facts  were  communicated  to  "  the  Council  of  the 
Supreme"*  in  Seville.  This  vigilant  tribunal  seemed  not  ap- 
prised of  the  extent  of  heretical  pravity  in  the  kingdom :  but  its 
subsequent  activity  pursued  it  through  all  its  ramifications  ;  and 
most  eflfectual  and  complete  were  the  efforts  for  its  extirpation. 

"The  familiars  were  employed  in  tracing  out  the  remoter 
branches  of  heresy ;  and  guards  were  planted  at  convenient 
places,  to  intercept  and  seize  such  persons  as  might  attempt  to 
escape.  These  precautions  having  been  taken,  orders  were 
issued  to  the  proper  agents ;  and  by  a  simultaneous  movement, 
the  Protestants  were  seized  at  the  same  time,  in  Seville,  in  Yal- 
ladolid,  and  in  alL  the  surrounding  country."  These  occurrences 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1558. 

Unarmed,  and  offering  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  resist  these  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  they  were 
helpless  victims  in  the  hands  of  their  destroyers.  Overwhelmed 
with  consternation,  many  of  them  voluntarily  appeared  before 

*  This  coancil  consisted  of  the  inquisitor-general  as  president,  and  three 
ooiinaelk»»twoofwhoaiwefedoctonoflaw.   (McCrie.) 
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the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  and  informed  against  themselves. 
The  castles,  the  common  prisons,  the  convents,  and  even  private 
houses,  placed  under  safeguards,  were  crowded  with  prisoners. 
Numbers,  in  the  northern  provinces,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
the  mountains,  and  passed  over  into  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Some,  who  had  fled  to  foreign  countries,  were 
afterward,  by  stratagem  or  by  force,  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  fell  victims  to  its  power.  Philip  intrigued 
with  the  Guises  in  France,  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  of  her  son  Henry,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  Holy  Tribunal.  Pius  IV.,  preparatory  to  this  daring" 
measure,  had  excommunicated  Jeanne,  and  oflered  her  kingdom 
to  the  first  Popish  prince  who  would  engage  in  the  pious  under- 
taking of  extirpating  heresy  from  its  dominions. 

The  unresisting  Protestants  of  Spain  were  cruelly  immolated 
ftt  the  altar  of  Popish  bigotry  and  superstition.      Extraordinary 
powers  were  delegated  by  the  inquisitor-general   to  Gonzales 
Munebrega,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  and  to  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
Archbishop  of  Palencia,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  inquisito- 
rial proceedings  ;  the  former  at  Seville,  and  the  latter  at  Valla- 
dolid.     Loathsome  and  protracted  imprisonment,  aggravated  by 
every  circumstance  which  could  increase  their  sufferings ;  the 
tortures  of  the  rack,  and  the  auto  da  f6,  were  every  where  in^-... 
flicted  upon  the  persecuted  Protestants  with  the  most  savag^^ 
barbarity,  and  the  most  unrelenting  severity.  It  is  not,  howeve:^^ 
my  design  to  recite  particular  instances  of  the  cruel  punishmeo.^::::^ 
to  which  they  were  subjected.     The  works  of  the  ex-secreta-::^ 
Llorente,  of  Limborch,  Geddes,  Lavalle,  and  innumerable  putrr^ft 
cations  on  the  subject,  sufficiently  unfold  the   horrors  of  "^^fca 
Popish  tribimals.      **  Under  what   an  overwhelming  respo^mgf. 
bilty,"  exclaims  a  Spanish  author,  **must  these  cannibals       ap. 
pear,  one  day,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Deity  !"    History     bts 
informed  us  that  about  half  a  million  of  those  suspected  o:^  or 
professing  the  Protestant  faith,  fell  victims  to  Popish  persec[^ 
tions  in  Spain. 

The  Reformation  was  thus  efiectually  prostrated  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  in  the  year  1570  there  was  said  to  have  been  scarce^       - 
a  vestige  of  the  Protestant  religion  throughout  that  country.  i 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  not  always  the   seed  of  the      | 
Church,     It  has  been,  however,  when  Christians  have  resorted    '  i 
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to  the  sword,  in  order  to  resist  persecution  for  the  Gospel's  sake ; 
as  did  the  Paulicians,  the  V audois,  the  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Huguenots.  These  all, 
••out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  Although  they  were 
stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,*were  slain  with 
the  sword ;  wandered  about  in  sheep*skins  and  goat-skins,  in 
deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ; 
destitute,  afllicted,  tormented,  they  have  obtained  a  good  report 
through  faith :  and  if  they  received  not  the  promise,  God  pro^ 
vided  for  us,  through  them,  some  better  thing,  that  they  i^thout 
•  OS  should  not  be  made  perfect." 

As  a  writer  has  well  remarked  of  those  early  reformers  and 
noble  martyrs  of  the  spiritual  cross:  ''they  lived  during  the 
period  of  Antichrist's  power,  and,  according  to  the  adorable 
plan  of  Providence,  were  allowed  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  rage  J 
but  while  the  Scriptures  fortell  this,  they  mention  it  to  their 
honor,  and  not  in  the  way  of  fixing  blame  on  them" — *^  It  was 
given  unto  tjjie  beast  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  over- 
come them."  The  German  and  French  Protestants  who  drew 
the  sword,  and  valiantly  fought  against  Papal  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, in  defence  of  their  religious  liberty  and  of  Gospel  truth, 
reared  anew  the  Church  of  Christ,  ''upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone ;"  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  transmitted  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  through  all  time,  a  pure  and  spiritual  faith 
-*-a  noble  inheritance  secured  and  sealed  to  us  by  their  martyr- 
blood.  The  Protestantism  of  the  obsequious  and  craven-spirited 
Reformers  of  Spain  lies  buried  in  the  foul  and  loathsome  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition. 

That  portion  of  Italy  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Po  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  an  uncompromising  opposition  to 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy.  •*  In  the  year 
590,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Allix,*  in  his  remarks  on  the 
ancient  churches  of  Piedmont,  "the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, to  the  number  of  nine,  rejected  the  communion  of  the  Pope, 
as  a  heretic."  This  schism  commenced  in  563 ;  when  the  fifth 
General  Council  convened  at  Constantinople.    In  the  pontificate 

*  A  cdebnted  Fiench  FniteftaDt  divine  of  the  Beventeenth  century 
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of  Gregory  I.,  these  churches  refused  to  be  represented  in  a 
Council  at  Rome,  denying  that  the  ordinations  of  their  bishops 
were  conferred  by  the  Popes.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury,  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  tiie  church  of  Aquileia,  and  other  Italian 
bishops,  condemned  the  decrees  of  the  seventh  General  Council, 
at  Nice,  which-  established  the  worship  of  images.  Paulinus 
hknself  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  at  the  request  of 
Charlemagne,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  that  monarch.  In  it  he 
combats  the  superstitious  notions,  already  countenanced,  of  the 
deification  of  the  elements  by  a  priestly  consecration.  In  the 
begini^ng  of  the  ninth  century,  Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Popish  historian,  Fleury,  **  directed  . 
his  zeal  against  images,  relics,  pilgrimages,  and  crosses.**  ^  He 
only  is  apostolic,"  said  Claude,  ^  who  is  the  keeper  and  guardian 
of  the  ap>ostles'  doctrines,  and  not  he  who  boasts  himself  of  being 
seated  in  the  chair  of  the  apostle." 

Dr.  Allix,  in  his  account  of  the  Paulicians  who  settled  in  Italy, 
known  there  as  Paterines,  and  of  the  subsequent  removal  of  some 
of  them  to  the  Netherlands,  says  :  "  Here,  then,  we  have  found 
a  body  of  men  in  Italy  before  the  year  1026,  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Reformation,  who  believed  contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who  highly  condemned  its  errors.'^ 
When  Gregory  VII.,  in  1074,  issued  his  decree  against  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  city  of  Milan  rejected, 
it,  and  branded  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  as  heretics.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  Arnold  of  Brescia  raised  tbe 
standard  of  opposition  to  the  Papal  p>ower  at  the  gates  of  iVxe 
capitol.     Ivo  of  Narbonne,  who  fled  from  the  Inquisition,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  took  refuge  in  the  north  of 
Italy  among  the  Vaudois,  informs  us,  that,  **  they  had  churchess 
in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Lombardy,  and  in  some  parts  of  Tus- 
cany^ which  sent  apt  young  men  to  Paris  to  be  instructed  in  th 
scholastic  logic  and  theology,  with  the  view  of  their  being  quali- 
fied for  entering  the  lists  with  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  that  their  merchants,  in  frequenting  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, made  it  their  business  to  instil  their  tenets  into  the  minds 
of  the  rich  laymen  with  whom  they  traded,  and  the  landlord*  in 
whose  houses  they  lodged." 

In  the  year  1370  a  remarkable  emigration  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Piedmont  occurred.    A  colony  of  the  Vaudois  re- 
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moved  from  the  valleys  of  Pragela  to  Calabria  Citraj  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.     A  branch  of  the  Appenines,  running  nearly 
east  and  west,  divides  it  from  that  portion  of  the  province  known 
8l&  Calabria  Ultra.     The  soil  in  both  is  represented  as  extremely 
fertile.    Having  effected  a  settlement,  with  the  consent  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  land,  they  were  prosperous  ;  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  original  inhabitants,  not  only  by  their  increas* 
ing  wealth,  but  by  their  industry  and  moral  deportment,  and 
more  particularly  by  their  religious  tenets  and  forms  of  worship. 
They  were  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  exem- 
plary in  the  discharge  of  social  duties.     The  Popist  priests  were 
offended,  that  they  paid  nothing  for  masses,  had  no  images  in 
their  churches,  made  no  pilgrimages  to  consecrated  places,  and 
employed  foreign  teachers  for  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
and  the  cry  of  heresy  was  raised  against  this  industrious  and 
honest  people.     They  had  recommended  themselves  to  their 
landlords,  who  found  their  incomes  increased  by  the  industry 
of  their  new  tenants;  and  the  priests  themselves  were  quieted 
^y  the  improved  value  of  their  tithes.     The  colony  enjoyed  the 
^disturbed  possession  of  their  property,  and  a  toleration  of  their 
religious  worship.     They  received  accessions  to  their  numbers 
Ijy  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  fled  from  the  persecutions  iji 
Prance  and  Piedmont.    About  the  year  1500  many  of  the  Wal- 
ienaes  who  were  driven  out  of  Dauphiny  settled  in  Volturata, 
Dorth  of  Calabria ;  and  subsequently,  they  were  traced  on  the 
Wl8  of  the  Amo,  in  Tuscany.    So  widely  diffused  over  Italy 
^ere  the  principles  of  religious  reformation  in  the  beginning  of 
^  sixteenth  century. 

In  tracing  the  moral  causes  which  actuated  a  spirit  of  religious 
'^formation,  not  only  in  Italy  but  throughout  Christendom,  the 
^ter  depravity  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  must  attract  our  at- 
^^ntion  with  peculiar  force.     The  corruption  of  the  Church  had 
*^^«n,  for  centuries  before  this  era,  a  subject  of  universal  com- 
print, and  of  undissembled  animadversion.     The  Italian  writers 
^^  the  highest  celebrity  had  made  this  the  theme  of  their  most 
^^tter  invectives,  and  of  their  most  pungent  sarcasms.     In  the 
j^ginning  of  the  twelfth  century  commenced  the  age  of  the 
"i'oubadours  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.    From  their  poetical 
l^^uctions  sprang  the  lyrical  compositions  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
^e  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  ec- 
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clesiastical  indulgences,  were  the  fiivorite  subjects  of  Pftyyen^ 
poetry.  ^  Rome,**  says  one  of  the  Troubadours^  ^thou  hast  esta- 
blished thy  see  in  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  and  of  perditioa 
How  much  innocent  blood  hast  thou  spilt !  Falsehood,  disgrace 
and  infamy,  reign  in  thy  heart  With  the  exterior  of  a  lamb, 
thou  art  within  a  ravening  wolf  and  a  crowned  serpent  Go, 
then,  Sirvente,  and  tell  the  false  clergy,  that  he  who  gave  them 
dominion  over  us  is  dead."  *' Indulgences,"  says  another,  ^par- 
dons, God,  and  the  devil — all,  the  priests  make  use  of.  To  some 
men  they  allot  paradise  by  their  pardons  ;  others,  they  send  to 
hell  by  their  excommunications.  There  are  no  crimes  for  which 
pardon  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  monks :  for  money,  they 
grant  to  renegades  and  usurers  that  sepulture  which  they  deny 
to  the  poor  who  have  nothing  to  pay.  To  live  at  ease,  to  enjoy 
good  fish,  fine  wheat-bread,  and  exquisite  wines,  is  their  great 
object  during  the  whole  year.  God  grant  me  to  be  a  monk,  if 
salvation  is  to  be  purchased  at  this  price  I" 

Dante,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  flourished  at  a  period  whea 
the  era  of  Langue  d^oc  versification  terminated,  or  in  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     In  his  **Divina  Comedian  or  Visions 
in  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  he  exhibits  the  vices  of  tht 
clergy,  in  the  vividness  and  deep  colorings  of  the  brush  wieldoi 
by  a  master's  hand..    The  apostolic  successors  of  St.  Peter  hav 
not  escaped  the  lashes  of  his  keenest  and  best  conceived  satire 
"His  Hell,  as  well  as  his  Purgatory,"  says  a  modem  write 
**  are  peopled  with  clergy,  from  popes  down  to  begging  frian 
One  of  the  personages  introduced  in  his  poetical  drama — a  Ci 
dinal,  who,  it  appears,  by  an  extraordinary  fate  escaped  "* 
gloomy  imprisonment  in  hell— <lescribes  the  luxurious  habits  f 
indolence  of  ecclesiastics,  in  the  following  graphic  strains : 

^  Modern  shepherds  need 
Those  who  on  either  side  may  prop  and  lead  them, 
So  burly  are  they  grown ;  and  from  behind 
Others  to  hoist  them.    Down  the  palfrey's  sides 
Spread  their  broad  mantles,  so  as  both  the  beasts 
Are  covered  witli  one  skin.    Oh,  patience,  thon 
That  lookest  on  this,  and  dost  endure  so  long !" 

Petrarch,  who  succeeded  Dante,  and  was  in  the  zenith  o 
high  renown  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wtf 
more  poignant  in  his  sarcasms  against  the  Papal  court,  thf 
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siding  at  Ayignon.    "  I  am  at  present,'*  he  writer  to  a  friend, 
**  in  the  Western  Babylon,  than  which  the  sun  never  beheld  any 
thing  more  hideous,  and  beside  the  fierce  Rhone,  where  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  poor  fishermen  now  live  as  kings.     Here  the  cre- 
dulous crowd  of  Christians  are  caught  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
by  the  arts  of  Belial ;  and  being  stripped  of  their  scales,  are  fried 
to  fill  the  belly  of  gluttons.     Go  to  Ipdia,  or  wherever  you 
choose,  but  avoid  Babylon,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  down  alive 
to  hell.     Whatever  you  have  heard  or  read  of  as  to  perfidy  and 
fraud,  pride,  incontinence  and  unbridled  lust,  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness of  every  kind,  you  will  find  here  collected  and  heaped  toge-i 
ther.     Rejoice,  and  glory  in  this,  O  Babylon,  situated  on  the 
Rhone,  that  thou  art  the  enemy  of  the  good,  the  friend  of  the 
bad,  the  asylum  of  wild  beasts,  the  whore  that  hast  committed 
fornication  with  the  kings  of  the  earth  !     Thou  art  she  whom 
the  inspired  evangelist  saw  in  the  spirit :  yes,  thee,  and  none  but 
thee,  he  saw  'sitting  upon  many  waters.'    See  thy  dress — *A 
woman  clothed  in  purple  and  scarlet.'     Dost  thou  know  thyself, 
Babylon  ?   Certainly,  what  follows  agrees  to  thee  and  none  else : 
'Mother  of  fornications  and  abominations  of  the  earth."    But 
kear  the  rest — ^*I  saw,'  says  the  Evangelist,  *a  woman  drunk 
^th  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus.'    Point  out  another  to  whom  this  is  applicable  but  thee." 
In  his  sonnets  he  thus  characterizes  the  Holy  See  and  the 
fapal  city : 


"The  Gfe  of  wiathfal  heaven  alight. 
And  all  thy  harlot  tresses  smite, 
Base  city !" 

**  Foal  nest  of  treason !    Is  there  aught 
Wherewith  the  spacious  world  is  fraught 
Of  bad  or  vile  7— 'tis  hatched  in  thee." 

A  succession  of  Italian  writers,  from  the  age  of  Petrarch  to 

*^  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  whom  may  be 

''^ntioned,  Boccaccio,  Bracciolini,  Ariosto,  and  Berni,  continued 

^  depict  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Papal  Church,  and  partic- 

^ly  to  expose,  by  their  caustic  wit  and  refined  humor,  the 

^ices  of  the  ecclesiastics.    The  popular  feeling  was  thus  insen- 

^bly  prepared  to  sustain  in  Italy  the  movements  in  favor  of  a 

formation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
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Germany.  Indeed  the  records  of  history  assure  us  that  for  cen- 
turies before  this  period,  the  Italians  generally,  and  particularly 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  entertained  less  veneration  for  the  persons 
of  the  pontiffs,  than  those  did  who  resided  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  all  the  abominationswhich  polluted  Christendom.  The 
principles  of  an  infidel  faith  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  even  among  the  clergy ;  nor  was  the  Papal 
chair  itself  exempt  from  the  general  contamination.  Compari- 
sons were  made,  by  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  between  God 
the  Father  and  the  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  of  the  ancient 
Romans  ;*  between  the  Son  and  Apollo  or  Esculapius ;  and  be- 
tween the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  heathen  goddess  Diana.  Dante 
has  described  this  state  of  utter  depravity  of  the  clergy,  in  his 
Paradise,  in  this  expressive  delineation  : 

"  E'en  they  whose  office  is 
To  preach  the  Grospel,  let  the  Gospel  sleep, 
And  pass  their  own  inventions  off  instead." 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  infidelity,  the  general  depravity  of  the 
clergy,  and  an  indiflference  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, proceeding  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  its  spirituality^ 
were  the  great  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  religious  refor-*— 
mation  in  Italy.     **  The  Italian  vices  of  the  pontiffs^  which  re— i 
sounded  in  the  halls  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  an^ 
Basil,  and  re-echoed  from  the  distant  States  of  Europe,  arou9€^^ 
and  provoked  the   Italians  themselves,   and  made  them  ral'^.j 
around,  and  cling  more  closely  ^o  the  pontifical  throne.     Tb^fs 
throne  had  ministered  too  to  their  avarice  and  to  their  volupXu- 
ousness.     The  Papal  system,  through  its  very  corruptions  SLi?rf 
its  extortions,  increased  the  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy,  acrf 
sustained  the  power  and  the  grandeur  of  Rome.     Italy,  there- 
fore, defended  Papacy  when  attacked  from  without,  with  a  zeal 
commensurate  with  its  hatred  of  vital  religion,  and  its  attach* 
ment  to  its  vices. 


*  "  Erasmus  tells  of  a  sermon  he  heard  preached  before  the  Pope,  and  ?irioiM 
cardinals  and  bishops,  on  the  death  of  Christ    A  great  part  of  the  discoarM  wms 
consomedin  lauding  the  Pope,  Julius  II.,  who  was  portrayed  as  Jupiter  Opdocc^ 
Maximus,  holding  and  vibrating  the  three-forked  and  inevitable  thunder  in  )>^ 
omnipotent  right  hand,  and  ruling  everything  by  his  nod  alone."    (South.  9^ 
▼iew,  vol.  iii.) 
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The  world  was  however  for  a  time  cheered  by  a  transient 
light  of  Gospel  truth  emanating  from  that  benighted  comer  of 
Christendom.     Laurentius  Valla,  whom  Bellarmine  has  called 
^the  precursor  of  the  Lutherans/'  in   the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  written  expositions  on  the  New  Testament, 
with  suggestions  of  an  emendation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.     This 
work  was  revised  by  Erasmus,  and  was  presented  to  the  learned 
of  Italy  as  a  production  of  their  own  country.     A  correction  of 
the  Vulgate,  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  after- 
ward published  by  Isidore  Clario,  a  Benedictine  monk.    ^  In 
1516,  Erasmus  published  at  Basle  his  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version  formed 
by  himself,  to  which  his  fame  gave  an  extensive  circulation  in 
Italy."    Other  translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  issuing  from 
foreign  presses,  were  transported  into  Italy,  and  read  by  those 
conversant  with  the  languages.     The  productions  of  writers 
who  defended  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  favorably 
received,  and  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  public  mind  in 
that  country.     Not  only  Protestant  preachers  introduced  their 
<ioctrines  into  the  heart  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  but  many  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Italian  clergy  were  intrepid  enough  to 
indulge  in  severe  invectives  against  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  pow- 
^.    Ancient  prejudices  and  deeply-rooted  opinions  were  evi- 
dently yielding  to  the  force  of  divine  truth.     **  From  the  report 
*nade  us,**  said  Pope  Clement  VII.,  •*  we  have  learned  with  great 
grief  of  heart  that,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  the  pestiferous  her- 
^  of  Luther  prevails  to  a  high  degree,  not  only  among  secular 
Persons,  but  also  among  ecclesiastics  and  the  regular  clergy, 
^th  mendicant  and  non-mendicant,  so  that  some,  by  their  dis- 
^^Hirses  and  conversation,  and,  what  is  worse,  by  their  public 
{^Teaching,  infect  numbers  with  this  disease,  greatly  scandalize 
^ithful  Christians,  who  live  under  the  obedience  of  the  Roman 
^hurch  and  observe  its  laws,  and  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
Heresies,  the  stumbling  of  Ihe  weak,  and  the  no  small  injury  of 
Uie  Catholic  faith.'* 

The  court  of  Ferrara,  after  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  Hercules 
ll,  in  1627,  with  Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  afforded  pro- 
^'^lion  to  the  Reformers  who  fled  from  the  Popish  persecutions 
in  France.  The  duchess  had  early  imbibed  their  doctrines,  and 
^xuing  her  residence  in  the  French  ooort,  had  extended  her  pa- 
12 
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tronage  to  the  distinguished  men  of  that  party  who  were  intro- 
duced to  Francis  by  Madame  de  Soubise,*  her  governess. 

The  House  of  Este  had  been  long  distinguished  as  the  patrons 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Papal  See.  The  religious  sentiments  of  the  duchess  changed 
for  a  time  the  ancient  relations  which  existed  between  the  courts  of 
Perrara  and  of  Rome.  Among  the  celebrated  foreigners  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  who  sought  protection  in  Ferrara  about  the  year 
1584  was  John  Calvin,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles 
Heppeville,  resided  several  months  in  that  city.  The  accession 
of  learned  men  who  resided  there  not  only  gave  a  new  lustre  to 
its  university,  but  gave  a  bias  to  the  instructions  imparted  there 
in  favor  of  the  Reform  doctrines.  The  Academy  of  Modena,  a 
city  within  the  Ferrarese,  not  less  celebrated  than  the  university, 
became,  like  it,  the  nursery  of  Protestantism. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
movements  in  Germany,  the  spirit  of  reformation  exhibited  itself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.     Here  a  colony  of  Waldenses  had 
been  seated  for  more  than  a  century.     The  Italian  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  the  original  by  Antonio  Brucioli,  a  native  of 
Florence,  and  the  voluminous  commentaries  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures by  the  same  author,  excited  a  renewed  ardor  in  theological^ 
researches,  and  contributed  to  a  general  difiusion  of  spiritual 
light  throughout  Italy.     Two  other  translations  by  natives  <^ 
Florence  soon  after  succeeded  the  literary  labors  of  Brucioli 
^Oh,  Florence !"  exclaimed  a  friar  of  that  day  from  the  pulpk^^ 
«*  What  is  the  meaning  of  Florence  ?   The  flower  of  Italy ; 
thou  wast  so,  till  these  Ultramontanes  persuaded  thee  that  0^4 
is  justified  by  faith  and  not  by  works." 

Bologna,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Bononia,  was  then,  ^ls 
U  is  now,  a  city  comprised  within  the  ecclesiastical  territorial^ 
lor  States  of  the  Church.  Its  university  was  long  the  seat 
Italian  literature,  and  maintained  at  this  period  a  rank  not  i 
rior  to  that  of  any  in  Europe.  John  MoUio,  a  distinguidnai  ^ 
theologian  and  erudite  scholar,  preached  within  its  walls,  in  1 


*  Jean  dc  Parthenai,  Sieur  de  Soubise,  her  son,  was  afterward  a  distingnuih^^^ 
leader  of  the  IVotestant  party  in  France.    Antoine  de  Pons,  Count  de  1  ^ 

married  her  daughter,  Anne  de  Parthenai,  and  adhered  to  the  Protestant  eas 
wita  the  death  of  his  wife.    (McCrie's  Hist.  Refer,  in  Italy.) 
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year  1533,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith ;  and  in  a  pub- 
lic discussion  with  Cornelio,  the  professor  of  metaphysics,  tri* 
umphantly  defended  the  theses  he  had  advanced  on  the  several 
tenets  of  the  Reform  party.  The  discomfited  metaphysician 
alleged  against  his  adversary  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  Pope  Paul 
IIL  arraigned  him  before  the  court  of  Rome.  The  judges,  un- 
able to  reflate  his  arguments,  were  constrained  to  decide  that 
his  opinions  were  scriptural,  but  pronounced  them  at  the  same 
time  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  Popery,  and  dangerous 
to  the  Apostolical  See.  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  thus 
introduced  into  the  university,  extended  itself  among  the  people. 
**In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1541,Bucer  congratulates  them 
on  their  increasing  knowledge  and  numbers ;  and,  in  1545,  Bal« 
dassare  Altieri  writes  to  an  acquaintance  in  Germany,  that  a 
nobleman  in  that  city  was  ready  to  raise  six  thousand  soldiers 
in  &vor  of  the  evangelical  party,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  war  against  the  Pope."* 

From  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  between  Luther 
and  the  pontifif,  the  importunities  for  the  reform  of  the  Papal 
Church,  which  had  been  long  before  presented  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  became  more  imperative  in  their  tone.  The  head  of  the 
Church,  whose  interest  it  was  rather  to  cherish  than  to  correct 
abuses,  evaded  the  repeated  and  multiplied  remonstrances 
against  the  prevailing  abuses ;  and  by  intrigues  and  the  refined 
arts  of  diplomacy  succeeded  in  defeating  the  popular  will.  In 
the  year  1537,  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  quiet  the  general  discontent, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  appointed  a  council  of  cardinals  and  prelates  to 
meet  at  Bologna,  and  deliberate  on  the  subject.  They  reported 
to  that  pontiflfthat  ^the  ecclesiastical  body  (from  its  head  to  its 
members)  labored  under  a  pestiferous  malady,  which,  if  not 
cured,  would  prove  fatal."  ^  Among  the  evils  which  called  iji 
a  speedy  remedy,  they  specified :  the  admission  of  improper 
persons  to  the  priesthood  ;  the  sale  of  benefices ;  the  disposition 
of  them  by  testaments ;  the  granting  of  dispensations  and  ex- 
emptions ;  and  the  union  of  bishoprics,  including  -the  incompati- 
ble offices  of  cardinal  and  bishop."  **  Some  of  your  predecessors," 

^  See  McCrie's  Refor.  in  Italy,  p.  98.  From  this  work  I  have  dnwn  for  the 
laostpartiriiBtiawritlanoiithia  snliact    Uh  anthoritisB  are  imqaestiQDafalab 
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they  said  in  their  consilium  or  advice  to  the  pontiff,  **  having 
itching  ears,  have  heaped  to  themselves  teachers  according  to 
their  own  lusts,  who,  instead  of  instructing  them  what  to  do, 
were  expert  in  finding  out  reasons  to  justify  what  they  wished 
to  do,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  simoniacal  practices,  by 
maintaining  their  right  to  dispose,  at  their  pleasure,  of  all  eccle- 
siastical property." 

The  Consilium  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican, 
The  cardinals  who  were  in  the  council  continued  to  enjoy  their 
several  bishoprics ;  and  Cardinal  John  Peter  Caraffa,  who  was 
one  of  them,  inserted  the  Consilium  in  his  **  Index  Expuigatorius," 
or  list  of  prohibited  publications,  after  his  elevation  to  die  ponti- 
ficate ;*  and  thus  pronouncpd  his  ovni  act  seditious  and  hereti- 
cal, and  equally  condemned  his  predecessor  for  having  published 
it.  The  clergy,  on  their  part,  censured  the  Pope  and  the  coun- 
cil '*  for  ordering  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  thereby  acknow- 
ledging the  existence  of  corruptions,  and  countenancing  the 
detracting  speeches  which  heretics  circulated  among  the  vulgar." 
The  remedy  was  not  applied:  "but  where  sin  abounded,  the 
grace  of  God  did  much  more  abound;"  and  Bologna,  from  which 
were  issued  some  of  the  severest  Papal  edicts  against  heresy,  in- 
creased and  multiplied  in  the  Faith. 

Venice,  from  the  form  of  its  government  and  its  commercial 
character,  resisted  with  greater  firmness  than  any  other  of  the 
Italian  States  the  arbitrary  assumptions  and  the  cruel  enactments 
of  the  Papal  court.     Its  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy  disdaineA. 
the  interference  and  control  of  any  foreign  government  in  th^ 
administration  of  its  political  affairs ;  and  its  extensive  commerciftJ] 
relations  dictated  the  policy  of  protecting  the  rights  and  interest^-fl 
not  only  of  its  own  citizens,  but  of  all  others  whom  the  induc^»= 
ments  of  trade  had  brought  within  its  dominions.     There  ev^E^ 
existed  among  the  Venetians  a  distrust  of  the  friendship  of  Ron^^ 
Hence  it  was  that  all  attempts  of  the  pontiffs  to  establish  the  Ii^ 
quisition  in  the  Venetian  territories  had  been  resisted  with  an  \ 
compromising  spirit  and  resolution.     An  intercourse  with  foreig 
nations  had  introduced  their  science  and  improvements ;  andl 


•  "  Cardinal  Quirini  at  first  aaserted,"  says  McCrie,  on  the  authority  he  refe  - 
to,**  that  it  was  originally  printed  by  the  Protestants;  but  he  afterward  Ibitodtiv 
eepte  of  it  printed  at  Rome,  in  1698,  by  the  authority  of  Pdpe  PM  DI." 
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cultivation  of  the  arts 'and  a  love  of  literature  had  early  distin- 
guished them  as  a  people  enlightened  and  liberal.  Printing 
presses  were  established ;  and  Venice  provided  a  safe  and  ready 
mart  not  only  for  the  productions  of  art,  but  for  those  of  the  litera- 
ture of  other  countries.  Books  transported  from  other  parts  of 
Europe  as  articles  of  trade,  found  there  an  open  market.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  (Commerce  fostered  the  genius  of  literature. 

Through  this  channel  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  were  safely 
introduced  into  Italy ;  and  both  Swiss  and  German  Protestants 
exported  their  works,  and  consigned  them  to  the  merchants  of 
Venice.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  an  early  and  a 
deep  interest  was  felt  there  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
that  those  attached  to  its  cause  contemplated  the  organizatic»i  of 
a  Christian  Church  in  the  year  1538.  There  is  oh  record  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Luther,  in  the  year  1542,  by  Altieri, ''  in  the  name 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Venice,  Vicenza  and  Treviso/* 
^  It  was  in  this  city  that  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious 
books,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  were  chiefly  printed.''  The  senate 
seemed  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Lutheran  doctrines ;  and 
Melancthon,  mistaking  the  temper  of  that  body,  addressed  a  letter 
to  them,  **  exhorting  them  to  employ  their  care  and  authority  for 
advancing  the  Divine  glory,  a  service  which  is  most  acceptable  to 
€rod.**  Appearances,  at  least,  were  encouraging  to  the  Reformers. 

Milan,  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  boldly 
maintained  its  ecclesiastical  independence  against  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  still 
cherished  the  tenets  of  the  Paterines,  fostered,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zwingle. 

In  the  year  1536,  ''noble  persons  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  a 
sect  holding  and  observing  the  tenets  of  one  friar  Batista  de 
Crema,  by  which  many  heresies  condemned  by  the  ancient  Church 
were  fostered,"  are  charged  by  Pope  Paul  III.  with  holding  con- 
venticles ^  in  the  religious  and  illustrious  State  of  Milan ;"  and 
the  bishop  is  commanded  by  his  Holiness  "to  make  inquisition 
after  these  conventicles  and  heretics,  and  to  see  that  condign 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  so  that  the  pravity  sown 
by  the  devil  might  be  extirpated  before  it  had  time  to  shoot  up 
and  strengthen." 

By  the  ministerial  labors'of  Bernardino  Ochino,  a  native  of 
Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  and  of  Peter  Martyr,  a  native  of  Florencei 
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a  Refonn  Church  was  established  in  Naples.  In  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  the  descendants  of  the  Vaudois  colonies,  and  of  the 
Waldenses,  were  numerous.  The  truths  of  the  Gk)spel  were 
therefore  disseminated  in  a  congenial  soil ;  and  the  fruits  of  these 
revivals  appeared  in  Sicily.  Lucca,  Pisano,  the  Siennese,  Man- 
tua, Locarno  and  Ancona,  and  even  Rome  itself,  were  severally 
visited  by  the  missionaries  of  the  cross ;  and  in  all  the  power  of 
the  truth  was  more  or  less  exhibited.  Staphylo,  Bishop  of  Sibari, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Apostolical  Rota,  held  in  Rome,  after  the 
departure  of  the  imperial  army,  in  the  year  1527,  denounced  the 
abominations  which  reigned  in  the  Papal  city.  In  the  presence 
of  the  pontiff,  he  exclaimed,  in  his  discourse,  **  Whence,  I  pray, 
have  such  calamities  befallen  us  7  Because  we  are  citizens  not 
of  the  holy  city  of  Rome,  but  of  Babylon,  the  wicked  city.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  Isaiah  is  accomplished  in  our  times. 
VHow  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot  V  It  was  full  of  judg- 
ment and  holiness;  righteousness  formerly  dwelt  in  it;  now, 
sacrilegious  persons  and  murderers !  Formerly  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  holy  nation^  a  peculiar  people,  but  now  by  the  people  of 
Gomorrah,  a  depraved  seed,  wicked  children,  unfaithful  priests, 
the  companions  of  thieves !"  Such  was  the  unconscious  testi- 
mony given  by  a  high  prelate  of  the  Church  of  its  utter  cor 
ruption  and  depravity.  These  exposures  weakened  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  their  veneration  for  the  supposed  sanctity  of  th 
ecclesiastical  orders,  and  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of  ^^ 

more  evangelical  faith,  a  more  holy  religion,  and  a  purer  prie^^-^. 
hood.     Providence  seemed,  by  these  unlooked-for  means,  to  hj^^  '^^e 
removed  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  ^^Jie 
Reformation  in  Italy.    ''In  several  cities,"  says  Fra  Paolo,    sis 
quoted  by  McCrie,  "and  particularly  at  Faenza,  which  ^wss 
situated  within  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  sermons  were  deli  v- 
ered  in  private  houses  against  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  tlie 
number  of  those  named  Lutherans,  or,  as  they  called  themse/r^^ 
Evangelicals,  increased  every  day.** 

Among  the  Italians  there  were  many  who  accorded  with  ti^e 
Bishop  of  Sibari,  and  wished  to  acomplish  no  other  reform  in  tX^ 
Papal  Church  than  that  of  the  morals  of  the  clergy;  theyslilla^^- 
hered  tenaciously  to  its  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship^  a^:^^ 
cherished  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Holy  See.  Othe:^^ 
maintaining  a  firm  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  defend^ 
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the  tenets  of  the  Lutherans.  The  third,  and  undoubtedly  the 
smallest  class  of  Reformers,  comcided  with  the  Protestants  in  all 
their  principles  and  measures,  and  would  have  co-operated  with 
them  in  the  entire  subversion  of  the  whole  Papal  system.  These 
were  more  numerous,  however,  than  the  Popish  historians  of  that 
day  were  willing  to  admit. 

The  firm  advocates  of  Popery,  with  all  its  vices  and  deformi* 
ties,  betrayed  their  apprehensions  of  the  spirit  of  religious  refor* 
mation  exhibited  under  some  of  the  forms  which  I  have  mentioned* 
and  which  pervaded  the  whole  community.    Cardinal  Carafib, 
afterward  Pope  Paul  IV.,  declared  in  his  letter  to  Paul  III.,  that 
'^the  whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which, 
he  said,  had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics."    ^  Sadolet  complains,  in  his  letter  to  the  nephew 
of  the  Pope,  that  the  ears  of  his  Holiness  were  so  pre-occupied 
"^ith  the  false  representations  of  flatterers,  as  not  to  perceive  that 
^ere  was  an  almost  universal  defection  of  the  minds  of  men  from 
^he  Church,  and  an  inclination  to  execrate  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty."   The  Protestants  were,  on  the  other  hand,  elated  by  the 
cheering  prospects  in  Italy.    "  See,"  said  one,  "see  how  the  Gros* 
^1  advances  even  in  Italy,  where  it  is  so  much  borne  down,  and 
exults  in  the  near  prospect  of  bursting  forth,  Uke  the  sun  from  a 
cloud,  in  spite  of  all  opposition." 

But  there  were  counteracting  causes  in  operation  which  even- 
toally  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Reformers ;  and 
the  Gospel  became  again  enveloped  in  the  gloomy  shades  of  im- 
-penetrable  darkness. 

The  controversy  which  arose  between  the  Swiss  and  German 
Reformers  on  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist, 
equally  divided  the  evangelical  Churches  in  Italy.     The  confer- 
ence at  Marpurg,  which  has  been  mentioned,  produced  but  a  tem- 
porary reconciliation  between  the  parties.     The  subject  was  not 
'ong  after  introduced  again,  and  discussed  with  an  increased 
^erbity  of  temper.     There  was  now  no  middle  ground  of  comr 
l^mise  between  the  disputants ;  and  neither  the  mild  and  conci- 
liating language  of  Melancthon,  nor  the  Christian  admonitions  and 
^vice  of  Bucer  could  moderate  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  contro- 
versialists.    At  this  eventful  crisis  the  Italian  Reformers  were 
^vided  on  those  doctrines  for  the  defence  of  which  the  sword  of 
persecution  was  already  suspended  over  their  heads.    We  have 
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the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  thfl 
Italians  to  waive  all  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Venetian  Protestants  addressed  a  lettei 
to  Luther,  under  a  false  impression,  however,  that  these  difii»r« 
ences  had  been  reconciled,  and  that  harmony  was  restored  to  the 
Churches  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  veneration  they 
entertained  for  the  character  of  that  leading  Reformer,  induced 
them  to  throw  themselyes  upon  his  counsel.  Never  had  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  offered  of  tranquillizing  the  internal  dii« 
sensions  which  then  agitated  the  Protestant  Churches.  But  the 
uncompromising  temper  of  Luther  renewed  and  embittered  still 
more  the  exasperated  feelings  which  had  divided  the  parties :  and 
that  division  exists  to  the  present  day.  In  his  reply  to  the  Vene- 
tians, he  styles  the  Swiss  divines,  sacramentarians  and  &naticfl^ 
and  pronounces  ^the  Popish  tenet  of  transubstantion  more  tolerap 
ble  than  that  of  Zwingle.**  In  a  letter  subsequently  written,  he 
incites  the  Italians  to  array  themselves  against  Zwingle  and  (£co 
lampadius,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  '*  poisoilous  teachers — falac 
prophets  ;'*  and  accused  them  ''of  disputing,  not  under  the  infln 
ence  of  error,  but  from  a  willful  opposition  to  the  truth,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Satan."  To  aggravate  the  contention,  he  distributed 
in  Italy  his  writings  against  the  Swiss  divines,  translated  into  the 
Italian  tongue. 

Another  subject  of  controversy,  but  not  between  Zwingle  and 
Luther,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  supposed  tfl 
have  arisen  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  and  long  exploded 
tenets  of  the  Arians.  In  the  year  1531,  Michael  Servetus,  i 
native  of  Villanueva,  in  Arragon,  published  his  writings  against 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  and  from  this  arose  soco 
after  the  sect  of  the  Socinians,  who  have  been  traced,  at  this 
early  period,  in  every  State  in  Europe.  Advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine were  as  numerous  in  the  Papal  as  in  the  Reform  Church ; 
and  are  alluded  to  here  as  having  contributed  to  the  distractions 
which  agitated  the  Italian  churches. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  not  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  during 
the  progress  of  heresy  in  the  Italian  States,  before  the  year  154SL 
Paul  III.,  of  the  family  of  Famese,  then  occupied  the  Papal 
chair.  He  was  a  pontiff  who  seemed  more  intent  upon  the 
gratification  of  his  licentious  appetites  and  libidinous  propensities 
than  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  Church.    Keisling,  Schelhonv 
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and  other  writen,  have  represented  him  as  "a  perfidious  politi- 
cian, whose  predominant  qualities  were  dissimulation  and  fraud." 
The  annals  of  the  times  record  his  amorous  exploits,  and  the 
adventures  of  his  adulterous  intercourse.  His  voluptuous  habits 
made  him  ins^isible  of  the  dangers  which  the  propagation  and 
growth  of  the  Reform  doctrines  in  Italy  were  accumulating 
around  him.  The  prelates  and  the  friars  were  importunate  and 
load  in  their  demands  of  a  summary  process  for  the  suppression 
of  heretical  pravity. 

Paul  was  not  deficient  in  moral  courage,  when  excited  into 

action  ;  nor  did  he  hesitate,  when  the  emergency  demanded,  to 

exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  oflice  to  carry  out  his  purposes. 

This  character  he  exhibited  in  his  contest  with  Henry  YIII.  of 

fingland,  when,  in  1535,  he  suspended  over  that  monarch  a  bull 

of  excommunication  for  having  ordered  the  execution  of  Fishery 

Sishop  of  Rochester ;  and  soon  after  fulminated  it  against  him« 

^^vhen  he  took  the  daring  step  of  suppressing  the  religious  houses 

in  his  kingdom. 

The  Protestants  in  Italy  felt  the  full  force  of  this  peculiar  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  pontiflT,  when  they  became  the  objects  of 
spiritual  censure.     He  resorted  at  once  to  the  most  decisive  and 
effectual  measures  for  their  destruction.     On  the  1st  of  April, 
1. 548,  he  established  in  Rome  ''the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisi* 
tion,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  "of  the  Holy  Office,"  **for 
t,akbg  cognizance  of  heresies,  apostacy,  magic,  and  profane 
^^writings.**     Jealous  of  the  high  prerogatives  of  an  inquisitor- 
S^neral,  Paul  distributed  the  powers  of  this  ofi^ce  among  six 
<^rdinals,  and  vested  in  them  an  authority,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,  commensurate  with  that  of  the  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain. 
This  measure  was  resisted  by  the  Venetians  ;  and  they  suc- 
^^ed  in  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  introduce  into  the  inquisi- 
torial court  of  that  city  certain  civil  officers  and  lawyers,  whose 
^^y  it  was  to  protect  the  accused  from  groundless  and  vexatious 
I^^ecutions.     It  was  the  determined  policy  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
*^  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  to  carry  up  to  Rome  all 
^^^es  of  importance  for  trial  and  final  adjudication  ;  and  in  this 
^^y  eventually  succeeded  by  stratagem  and  a  temporizing 
*^licy.     They  accomplished  their  object  by  countenancing,  and 
?^<tietimes  by  openly  sustaining,  the  popular  clamor  against  the 
^al  Inquisitions.    When  the  citizens  of  Naples  rose  in  arms 
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against  the  Inquisition  established  there  in  1646,*  the  pontiff 
aware  of  the  strength  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
institution  itself,  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  sanc- 
tioned the  opposition,  by  saying  to  them — ^that  ^they  had  reason 
for  their  fears,  because  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  extremely 
JBevere,  and  refused  to  profit  by  that  of  Rome,  of  which  none 
had  had  reason  to  complain  during  the  three  years  in  which  it 
had  existed.''  Pope  Pius  lY.  adopted  the  same  cunning  policy 
when  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  attempted  to  establish  an  Inquisition 
in  Milan,  by  the  suggestion  of  that  pontiff.  To  the  threatened 
resistance  of  the  Milanese,  Pius  replied,  that  *^he  knew  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  Spanish  inquisitors,  and  would  take  care 
that  the  Inquisition  in  Milan  should  be  maintained  in  dependence 
on  the  court  of  Rome— whose  decree,  he  said,  respecting  th^ 
mode  of  process  was  very  mild,  and  reserved  to  the  accused  the 
most  entire  liberty  of  defending  themselves."  By  such  arts  the 
people  were  insensibly  seduced  into  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
these  terrible  institutions,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office 
in  Rome  exercised  the  powers  of  the  supreme  tribunal  in  Italy, 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Rome  in  1543,  sealed 
the  doom  of  Protestantism  in  Italy.  Spies  were  dispersed  ovei 
the  country,  who  insinuated  themselves  into  private  families 
traced  every  vestige  of  heresy,  gave  secret  information  of  theij 
discoveries  ;  and  all  who  fell  under  their  suspicions,  were 
arrested,  and  arraigned  before  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome. 

The  succession  to  the  Papal  chair  of  the  Cardinal  de  Mcnite, 
as  Julius  III.,  in  1549,  was  fatal  to  the  Church  of  Ferrara. 
^  While  this  indolent  pontiff  wallowed  in  voluptuousness,  he 
signed,  without  scruple  or  remorse,  the  cruel  orders  which  were 
dictated  by  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  management  of 
public  affairs."  Renata  had  been  the  protectress  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  Reform  doctrines,  and  sought  refuge  at  her  court.  Her 
husband  was  urged  to  remonstrate  with  her;  which  course 
proving  ineffectual,  his  Holiness  advised  the  interference  of  her 
nephew,  Henry  II.,  King  of  France.  Oritz,  the  confessor  oi 
Henry,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  with  authority  (by  the 
consent  of  the  Duke)  to  resort,  if  necessary,  to  compulsory 

*  Established  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Latben^ 
heresy-Hi  measure  in  which  the  wily  pontiff  felt  the  deepest  interest. 
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measures  with  the  Duchess,  and  even  ''to  sequester  her  from  aH 
society  and  conversation,  and  to  remove  her  children  from  her.'' 
In  1555,  she  conceded  to  the  demands  of  the  pontiff;  but  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  m  1559,  she  removed  to  the  castle  of 
Montargis,  near  Paris,  and  there  continued  to  extend  her  pro- 
tection to  the  Protestant  party. 

The  citizens  of  Venice  had  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  and  in  1560  it  commenced  its  operations  for 'the 
suppression  of  heresy.  The  convicted  were  consigned  to  a 
watery  grave  in  the  Gulf,  during  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night ; 
as  the  familiars  feared  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  populace* 
who  were  averse  to  the  barbarous  infliction  of  the  pains  of  an 
auto  da  fe  at  the  stake. 

In  no  part  of  Italy  were  the  horrid  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition 
rnore  signally  displayed  than  in  Milan.     Here  the  court  of  Rome 
xwas  zealously  sustained   by  the   sovereigns  of  Spain,  whose 
dominions  embraced  that  territory.    During  the  reign  of  Philip 
IL,  the  most  savage  barbarities  were  exercised  by  that  tribunal* 
Thus  were  the  vestiges  of  the  Reformation  successively  oblite- 
rated in  the  several  States  of  Italy.    The  work  of  extermination 
"^va8  carried  on  and  completed  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Reformers  to  check  its  progress  by  a  resort  to  arms.     They 
yielded  submissively,  or  fled  to  foreign  countries ;  they  submitted 
their  necks  to  the  halter,  and  their  bodies  to  the  flames ;  like 
^eep  they  were  lead  to  the  slaughter ;  and  in  their  graves  were 
deposited  the  last  hopes  of  Protestantism  in  Italy. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  scene  to  be  depicted,  and  I  shall 

close  this  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. 

At  the  period  of  these  persecutions,  the  colony  of  Vaudois  in 

Calabria  had  increased  to  a  population  of  four  thousand  persons. 

^^tertaining  the  opinions  professed  by  the  Church  of  Geneva,  a 

fraternal  communion  was  formed  between  those  two  societies  of 

Christians.     This  circumstance  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

^quisitorial  spies,  and   information  was  given  to  the   sacred 

Allege  in  Rome.     Two  monks  were  accordingly  sent  to  inquire 

^^o,  and  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  the  Ultramontanes,  as  the 

*^habitants  of  the  Calabrias  were  then  called.     They  visited  the 

U>wn  of  Santo  Xisto,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  and  assured 

^e  inhabitants  that  the  object  of  their  mission  was  peaceful ; 

^vising  them^  however,  to  dismiss  their  spiritual  teachers,  and 
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to  receive  those  appointed  by  the  ordinary.  A  day  was  allotted 
for  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  they  were  required  to  attend. 
This  they  not  only  refused  to  do,  but,  being  apprehensive  of 
danger,  they'  retreated  to  the  mountains.  The  monks  passed  on 
to  La  Guardia,  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  celebrate  mass 
by  assuring  them  that  the  citizens  of  Santo  Xisto  had  renounced 
their  errors,  and  entered  again  into  communion  with  the  Papal 
Church.  Two  companies  of  foot  soldiers  were  ordered  to  pursue 
the  fugitives  in  the  mountains.  Having  discovered  their  retreat, 
they  fell  upen  them  Uke  savage  beasts  of  prey,  crying  out  with 
infuriate  triumph — Ammazzi,  ammazzi !  murder  them,  murder 
them  !  Driven  to  extremities,  the  Waldenses  turned  upon  their 
pursuers,  and  drove  them  to  the  plains.  These  occurrences 
took  place  in  the  year  1558. 

For  this  defensive  act  of  a  few  fugitives  from  persecution,  all 
Calabria  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
government.  Through  the  persuasion  of  the  monks  and  the 
inquisitors,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  delivered  over,  by  a  procla- 
mation, the  town  of  Santo  Xisto  to  the  fire  and  the  sword,  and 
bfTered  to  those,  who  had  been  proscribed  for  crimes,  a  full  par- 
don if  they  would  assist  in  the  extermination  of  the  heretics. 
The  Bannitti,  conversant  with  the  secret  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, tracked  out  the  miserable  fugitives  and  slaughtered  them 
without  mercy.  The  few  who  escaped  the  sword  perished  from 
hunger  and  exposure  to  the  cold  and  inclemency  of  the  season. 
La  Guardia  was  next  visited  by  the  army  under  the  direction  of 
the  inquisitors.  Seventy  of  its  inhabitants  were  seized  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Montalto.  There  they  were  subjected  to  the  most 
excruciating  tortures.  They  were  placed  on  the  horrid  instru- 
ment called  the  Hell;  they  were  beaten  with  iron  rods ;  were 
dragged  through  the  streets ;  were  precipitated  from  the  Tower; 
their  bodies  were  covered  with  pitch  and  then  burnt;  and  they 
were  lacerated  until  their  bowels  gushed  out.  Such  were  the 
several  modes  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
La  Guardia  by  Panza,  the  inquisitor.  "  The  manner  in  which 
persons  of  the  tender  sex  were  treated  by  this  brutal  inquisitor," 
says  the  historian,*  **i8  too  disgusting  to  be  related.  Sixty 
females  were  put  to  the  torture,  the  greater  part  of  whom  died 

*  McCrie — ^References  to  Penin  and  Leger. 
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in  prison  in  consequence  of  their  wounds  remaining  undressed.** 
Whoever  dared  to  intercede  for  these  devoted  victims  were 
instantly  put  to  the  torture  as  heretics. 

In  1660,  Pope  Pius  IV.  promised  to  the  brother  of  the  Marquis 
di  Buccianici  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he  would  extirpate  heresy  from 
the  province  of  Calabria.  I  shall  here  insert  a  portion  of  the 
lengthy  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences. 
The  writer  was  a  Papist,  and  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Asca- 
nio  Caraccioli. 

**  Having  written  you  from  time  to  time  what  has  been  done 

here  in  the  affair  of  heresy,  I  have  now  to  inform  you  of  the 

dreadful  justice  which  began  to  be  executed  on  these  Lutherans 

early  this  morning,  being  the  11th  of  June.     And,  to  tell  you 

the  truth,  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  so 

many  sheep.     They  were  all  shut  up  in  one  house  as  in  a  sheep* 

fold.    The  executioner  went,  and  bringing  out  one  of  them, 

covered  his  face  with  a  napkin,  or  Bendaj  as  we  call  it,  led  him 

into  a  field  near  the  house,  and,  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut 

hi«  throat  with  a  knife.     Then,  taking  off  the  bloody  napkin,  he 

Went  and  brought  out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  after  the 

•ame  manner.     In  this  way  the  whole  number,  amounting  to 

eighty-eight  men,  were  butchered.     I  leave  you  to  figure  to 

yourself  the  lamentable  spectacle,  for  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from 

^fB  while  I  write ;  nor  was  there  any  person  who,  after  witness- 

'^g  the  execution  of  one,  could  stand  to  look  on  a  second.     The 

•Sleekness  and  patience  with  which  they  went  to  martyrdom  and 

^cath  are  incredible.     Some  of  them  at  their  death  professed 

^l»emselves  of  the  same  faith  with  us,  but  the  greater  part  died 

*i»  their  cursed  obstinacy.     I  still  shudder  while  I  think  of  the 

executioner  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  teeth,  the  dripping  nap- 

^  in  his  hand,  and  his  arms  besmeared  with  gore,  going  to  the 

■^use  and  taking  out  one  victim  after  another,  just  as  the  butcher 

^^  the  sheep  which  he  means  to  kill.     Even  to-day,  a  decree 

'^  passed  that  a  hundred  grown  up  women  shall  be  put  to  the 

^^tion,  and  afterward  executed,-  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 

^^plete  mixture,  and  we  may  be  able  to  say,  in  well-sounding 

^'^piage,  that  so  many  persons  were  punished,  partly  men  and 

l^y  women.**  * 

A  Neapc^tan  historian*  has  given  an  account  of  the  cruelties 

^  ToDunaio  CosUk 
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of  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  in  Calabria,  and  his  state* 
ment  will  be  inserted  as  confinnatory  of  the  narration  of  the 
letter-writer  just  quoted.  "  Some  had  their  throats  cut,  others 
were  sawn  through  the  middle,  and  others  thrown  from  the  top 
of  a  high  cliff:  all  were  cruelly  but  deservedly  put  to  death.  It 
was  strange  to  hear  of  their  obstinacy ;  for  while  the  father  saw 
his  son  put  to  death,  and  the  son  his  father,  they  not  only  exhi« 
bited  no  symptoms  of  grief,  but  said  joyfully,  that  they  would  be 
angels  of  God :  so  much  had  the  devil,  to  whom  they  had  given 
themselves  up  as  a  prey,  deceived  them."  When  the  inquisitors 
became  weary  of  the  butchery  of  these  obstinate  heretics,  the 
remnant  was  disposed  of  by  consigning  the  men  to  the  Spanish 
galleys,  and  selling,  as  slaves,  the  women  and  the  children. 
The  brother  of  the  Marquis  di  Buccianici  was  rewarded  by  his 
Holiness,  for  these  cold-blooded  murders,  with  the  scarlet  hat  and 
the  purple  mantle  of  a  cardinal,  and  brought  within  the  legiti- 
mate line  of  the  apostolic  succession,  qualified  by  his  meritorious 
deeds  to  occupy  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome. 

The  accession  of  Pius  V.  was  followed  by  a  series  of  the 
most  unheard  of  barbarities  towards  the  heretics  in  Italy.  This 
pontiff,  known  before  his  election  as  Michael  Ghisleri,  was  of  an 
austere  and  melancholy  temper.*  His  reign  was  signalized  by 
the  excessive  severities  against  heresies;  and  particularly  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  famous  bull, ''  In  Cava  Domini!*  which 
is  read  publicly  at  Rome  every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.t    He  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  the  year  1566. 

This  persecution  against  the  Italian  Protestants  removed  the 
last  vestiges  of  them  which  have  been  traced,  either  in  the  cities 
or  in  the  provinces.  J    **  At  Rome,"  said  a  cotemporary  writer, 

*  Mosheim ;  from  whose  delineation  I  have  drawn  the  character  of  Pope  Pius  Y. 

f  See  Appendix,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  under  B. 

X  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Reformation  had  not  been  sap- 
pressed  in  the  small  province  of  Valteline,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.    To  -m 
mccomplish  this  the  Romish  clergy  invited  the  Spaniards  who  were  in  ] 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  to  reduce  this  canton  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
consequence  was  a  most  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants.    **  Upwards  < 
five  hundred  persons  suffered  in  this  small  territory,  and  all  the  stores  of  < 
were  exhausted  in  the  invention  of  tortures.    The  mouths  o^some  were  fiDed  wi^^ 
gunpowder,  which  was  immediately  exploded ;  infants  were  murdered  at  1 
mother's  breasts ;  and  so  complete  was  the  slaugfater  that  ttiePloleilaiil  relig%i.on 
was  forever  extirpated.**    (Rnter  frofti  Formej.) 
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in  1568,  ''some  are  every  day  burnt,  hanged,  or  beheaded:  all 
the  prisons  and  places  of  confinement  are  filled,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  build  new  ones.     That  large  city  cannot  furnish  gaols 
for  the  numbers  of  pious  persons  who  are  continually  appre- 
hended.    A  distinguished  person,  named  Camesecchi,  formerly 
ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  has  been  committed  to  the 
flames.''     Another  remarks,  **We  know  not  what  becomes  of 
people  here.     I  am  terrified  every  morning  when  I  rise,  lest  I 
should  be  told  that  such  and  such  a  one  is  no  more :  and,  if  it 
should  be  so,  we  durst  not  say  a  word."    Pius  was  canonized 
for  his  saintly  piety  in  1712  by  Clement  XI. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1520,  Sweden  alone  can  be  said  to 
have  established  religious  freedom  on  a  permanent  basis.     The 
wisdom  and  energy  of  Gustavus  Wasa  had  consummated  the 
Reformation ;  the  Papal  empire  was  entirely  overthrown ;  and 
the  king  himself,  under  the  new  organization  of  the  Church  on 
Lutheran  principles,  was  its  acknowledged  head.     In  Denmark, 
although  the  celebrated  edict  at  Odensee  in  1627,  dictated  by 
the  enlightened  policy  of  Frederick  I.,  of  the  family  of  Holstein, 
had  granted  a  universal  toleration  of  religious  opinions,  and  the 
royal  protection  was  especially  extended  to  all  subjects  embra- 
cing the  Reform  faith,  a  complete  religious  reformation  was  not 
established  before  the  year  1530,  under  the  reign  of  Christiem 
III.     Germany  was  still  convulsed  by  religious  controversies. 
The  princes  and  imperial  cities  professing  the  Lutheran  tenets 
had  protested  against  a  decree  at  Spires,  and  the  seventeen  arti- 
cles of  Torgau,  containing  an  exposition  of  their  faith,  had  been 
drawn  up ;  but  a  civil  war  still  impended  over  the  empire,  and 
the  physical  force  of  the  country  evidently  preponderated  on 
the  side  of  the  Papal  party,  strengthened,  too,  by  the*  arm  of 
the  government.   Many  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  adopt- 
ed the  Reform  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of     ^ 
Zwingle,  and  numerous  churches  were  organized  on  those  prin-    ^- 
ciples ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  particular  reference  ^^ 
a  bloody  contest  threatened  to  desolate  that  unhappy  country.  ^^ 
The  emissaries  of  Clement  were  active  in  their  efforts  to  arouc^  ^i 
tho  citizens  of  the  Popish  cantons  in  defence  of  the  ancienM   ^;/ 
Church,  and  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.    -So  unremitting  an^^i^ 
merciioss  had  been  the  persecution  in  France^  sustained  by  ttm^ 
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bigotry  of  the  king,*  that  few  coulBiaow  be  found  who  openly 
professed  the  Protestant  faith. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  Henry  VIII.  had  but  touched  with 
a  gentle  hand  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  Church,  that  a 
series  of  the  most  interesting  and  momentous  events  commenced, 
which  led  to  the  final  emancipation  of  England  from  the  thral- 
dom of  Rome. 

History  informs  us  that  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  have  not 
scrupled   to   exercise  the   high   prerogative  of  annulling   the 
niarriages  of  princes,  and  even  of  powerful  monarchs,  when 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity.     In  the  -close  of  the  tenth 
century,  Gregorj'  V.  pronounced  the  marriage  of  Robert,  King 
of  France,  with  his  cousin  Bertha,  unlawful  and  void,  excom- 
municated him,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and 
forced  him  to  a  compliance  with  the  Papal  edict.     Alexander  VI. 
annulled  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XL,  with  whom  he  was  remotely  connected  by  ties  of 
relationship,  to  remove  the  only  legal  obstacle  to  the  marriage 
of  that  monarch  with  Anne,  the  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  and 
heiress  of  Bretagne.     At  a  more  modem  period.  Pope  Pius  VII. 
gratified  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  by  dis- 
solving his  matrimonial  union  with  the   Empress  Josephine. 
Clement  would  readily  have  complied  with  the  demand  of  Henry 
for  a  divorce  from  the  queen,  had  he  not  feared  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.    Providence  thus  interposed  a  difficulty  which 
the  pontiff  was  unable  to  remove.     He  apprehended  the  conse- 
quences of  his  refusal.     Charles  was  inexorable ;  Henry  was 
^"Jportunate,  but  unyielding;  and  Clement,  in  the  extremity  of 
"^  situation,  adopted  a  course  which  wrested  from  him  the 
behest  jewel  of  the  triple-crown. 

Henry  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  his  power,  by  divesting 
''^olsey,  a  cardinal  and  legate  of  the  Pope,  of  his  spiritual  pre- 
rogatives.    By  an  obsequious  Parliament  he  lopped  off  some  of 
^«  luxuriant  branches  of  Popery,  against  the  will  of  the  bishops 
^d  clergy  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  royal  authority  he  proceeded 
^  other  measures  more  energetic  and  decisive. 

*  •*  When  Dymond  Levoy  was  bnraed,  wiUi  five  others,  in  1628,  Francis 
^^Ht  bare-headed  to  witness  the  execution,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  proces- 
^^  of  priests  and  monks."    (Browning.)  A  bigoted  monarch  and  a  persecuting 
^*^tgy  were  meot  associates  in  deeds  of  bk)od 
18 
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The  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  was  referred  to  the  several  universities 
of  Europe.  Those  on  the  continent  expressed,  without  hesita- 
tion, opinions  decidedly  against  it ;  not  exceptmg  Bologna,  which 
was  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  from  their  aversion  to  the  Reform  doctrines, 
hesitated  to  sanction  a  measure  which  might  weaken  the  author- 
ity of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  eventually  confirmed  the  judgmrat 
of  the  other  universities.* 

Henry  renewed  his  application  to  Clement,  who  replied  by 
summoning  the  king  to  appear  in  person  or  by  prDxy  before  his 
tribunal  at  Rome.  Such  was  the  relation  of  the  parties  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1581.  Henry  rejected  the  citation 
as  derogating  from  his  royal  dignity.  On  the  16th  of  January 
Parliament  convened  ;  and  as  this  was  its  first  session,  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  was  also  summoned  by  the  king^s 
writ.t 

The  clergy  were  made  to  feel,  with  their  full  weight,  the 
consequences  of  the  disappointment  which  had  excited  the  anger 
of  the  king.  By  the  advice  of  his  secretary,  Thomas  CromweH, 
an  indictment  was  ordered  to  be  brought  against  them,  for 
having  violated  the  Statute  of  Provisors.  This,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, had  been  arbitrarily  revived  in  the  case  of  Wolsey ;  and 
as  that  prelate  had  not  pleaded  the  royal  sanction  for  exercising 
the  legatine  authority,  the  clergy  were  charged  with  the  guilt 
of  a  pramunire  for  having  submitted  to  it.  The  convocation 
passively  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  king.  To  secure  the  royal 
favor  they  voted  to  grant  to  him  £100,000,  "as  a  benev(deiu:e  for 


♦  The  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  declared  the  marriage  contrtiy 
to  the  law  of  God — *^  with  which  no  human  power  had  authority  to  dispense.** 

t  The  King,  before  the  meeting  of  every  new  Parliament,  directs  his  writ  to 
each  Archbishop  to  summon  a  convocation  in  his  peculiar  province.  These  aie 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  in  England.  They  were  first  summoned  by  Ed- 
ward I.  for  obtaining  subsidies  from  the  clergy.  By  statutes  of  Henry  Vm., 
Elizabeth,  and  Charles  11.,  they  were  gradually  divested  of  their  powers.  In 
the  reigns  of  William  III.,  and  of  Anne,  they  acquired  an  importance  in  history, 
from  the  attempts  of  the  High-Church  party  to  invest  in  them  new  powers  as 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Since  that  period,  convocations  have  been  prorogued 
as  soon  as  they  were  assembled.  (Bruide's  Encyc.  and  Blackstone^s  Com.) 
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his  services  in  writing  against  Luther,  and  for  protecting  the 

Church !"    In  consideration  of  this  act  of  their  bounty,  an  act  of 

Parliament  was  passed,  **  granting  a  free  pardon  to  the  clergy 

of  all  spiritual  oiBTences :  with  a  proviso,  that  it  should  not  extend 

1:0  the  province  of  York,  unless  its  convocation  would  grant  a 

subsidy  in  proportion,  or  unless  its  clergy  would  bind  themselves 

individually  to  contribute  as  bountifully."    These  concessions, 

liowever,  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Henry,  and  he  required 

t.hem  to  acknowledge  him  as  "the  protector  and  supreme  head 

of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  England."     This  they  acceded  to ; 

but  adroitly  inserted  a  qualifying  clause  in  the  confession  admit- 

t.ing  his  supremacy,  "in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of 

Cbist."     So  averse  were  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  to  a 

'withdrawal  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  royal  pardon  was  afterward,  upon  an  humble  petition 
sent  up  to  the  throne,  equally  extended  to  the  laity. 

The  revival  of  a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  long  before  obsolete,  and  the  rigor  of  its  enforcement 
gainst  all  subjects  within  the  realm  accepting  of  a  living  by 
^y  foreign  provision,  or  bringing  over  from  beyond  sea  any 
citation  or  excommunication,  was  an  effectual  check  to  any 
further  Papal  usurpations,  and  was  indeed  a  virtual  dissolution 
of  the  union  between  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches. 
Such  was  the  entire  ascendency  of  the  authority  of  the  throne. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  the  queen  was  required  to  with- 

^w  from  the  court  at  Windsor.     The  pontiff  remonstrated 

Against  the  indignity,  and  the  king  rejoined  with  not  a  little 

^perity  of  feeling.     This  was  followed  by  an  intimation  that 

Mother  citation  would  be  issued,  demanding  his  appearance  in 

Rome.     Henry,  who,  it  seems,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  renounce 

^together  the  Papal  authority,  sent  Edward  Karne  and  Edmund 

^nner  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  his  excusators.     The  most 

'Jifluential  cardinals  were  seduced  by  bribes  to  favor  the  cause 

of  the  king  ;  but  the  Pope  prevaricated,  and  delayed  to  give  a 

•^tisfactory  reply.    The  excusators  at  length  said,  that,  "as  the 

^hurch  of  England  was  an  independent  Church,  the  matter  could 

^  decided  without  any  reference  to  him  whatever." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1532,  Parliament  assembled.  An  act 
'^as  passed  against  levying  annats^  or  a  year's  rent,  of  all  the 
bishoprics  which  became  vacant.    This  was  a  fine  paid  to  the 
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Pope,  as  head  of  the  Church,  bv  one  pfomoted  to  an  ecclesiastics 
benefice,  and  supposed  to  amount  to  one  yearns  value  of  tha 
benefice.  -Since  the  second  oi  Henry  ^TI^**  says  Hume,  **» 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  been  trans 
mitted  to  Rome,  on  account  of  this  claim.  This  was  reduced  t( 
five  per  cent,  on  all  the  Episcopal  benefices.**  These  payments 
however*  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  wai 
further  provided  by  the  statute,  that  Papal  censures  on  account 
of  this  law  should  not  be  regarded,  and  that  mass  should  be  said 
and  the  sacraments  administered  notwithstanding. 

The  Comncns  still  evinced  an  alacrity  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  Rel&rm  :  and  they  presented  to  the  king  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts^  and  an  appeal  k>r  their  redress :  but  P^liament  adjourned 
before  this  object  was  accomplished. 

Parliament  was  again  convened  in  AprX  and  the  king  sub- 
mined  to  them  the  two  oaths  taken  by  the  bishops  on  their  in- 
stallation :  the  one  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  Pope.*  These 
were  beliered  to  be  incompatible :  but  while  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  latter  was  under  deliberation,  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague  dispersed  the  members^ 

At  this  period  occurred  the  memorable  interviews  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  of  France,  at  Boulogne,  and  at  Calais. 
Not  only  their  mutual  personal  friendship,  but  their  public 
alliance,  was  confirmed.  Henry  ezMleavored  to  persuade  FVancis 
to  imitate  his  example,  in  t-sisting  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  in  withdrawing  fi^>m  all  connection  with  the  See  of 
Rome  :  and  vainly  dattered  himself  that  his  argtunents  and  per- 
suasions had  e\erted  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  that  bigoted 
monarch.  This  circumstance  renders  it  probable  that  Henry 
had  then  fully  determined  to  withdraw  his  obedience  firom  the 
pontifll  and  to  establish  a  Church  of  England  independent  of  that 
of  Rome.  He  was,  at  all  events,  resolved  to  delay  no  longer 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn :  and  that  ceremcmy  was  accord- 
ingly perfonned  on  the  ^3th  of  January.  1533L 

Dr.  TlK>mas  Crawner,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridges 
had  obtained  the  lavor  of  the  king,  in  I539L  by  advising  a  refeiH 
ence  of  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  wilB 

*  aeeAppmfauC. 
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Catharine  to  the  several  universities  of  Europe.  He  was  at 
once  engaged  to  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce.  The  king 
conferred  on  him  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  May,  1533. 

Cranmer,  during  his  residence  on  the  continent,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  became  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Reformers  by  his  marriage  with  the  niece 
of  Osiander,  one  of  the  German  divines.  He  therefore  petitioned 
the  king  to  withdraw  his  nomination,  stating,  **that  if  he  received 
the  dignity,  it  must  be  from  the  Pope,  which  he  neither  would 
nor  could  do,  as  the  king  was  the  only  governor  of  the  Church 
in  all  causes,  both  temporal  and  spiritual."  This  difficulty,  ho^w- 
ever  was  removed  by  ihe  Jinesse  of  a  casuist,  who  advised,  "that 
previous  to  his  taking  the  oath  to  the  Pope,  he  should  make  a 
solemn  protest  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  thereby  bound 
to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  his  duty  as  a 
subject**  The  Pope,  however,  was  apprised  that  Cranmer  was 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  heretical  pravity :  would  he  therefore 
Wow  upon  him  the  pall,  and  issue  the  customary  bulls  for  his 
^tallation  ?  Not  disposed  to  widen  still  further  the  breach 
l>etween  himself  and  the  king,  he  compromised  with  his  con- 
science, as  the  archbishop  elect  had  done,  and  they  were  for* 
^rded  to  England.  Cranmer,  having  made  his  protest  in  form 
^  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  proceeded  to  St.  Stephen's 
cl^apel,  at  Westminster,  and  was  duly  consecrated  to  the  high 
office,  conformable  to  the  royal  appointment. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  immediately  after  his  instal- 

*  In  the  primitive  ages,  Bucceeding  the  apostolic,  the  bishops  were  elected 
f^  derum  et  poptdum,^*  or  by  the  clergy  and  people,  who  constituted  the  Church. 
^^  form  of  election  was  continued  for  many  centuries  afler.  The  sovereigns 
^  Europe,  in  time,  exercised  the  right  of  confirming  these  elections,  and  of 
^*Viting  investitures.  This  was  in  the  eighth  century  conceded  by  Pq» 
'^'bian  I.  to  Charlemagne.  The  laity  were  subsequently  excluded,  by  the  ift- 
^''e^sing  power  of  the  pontiff,  from  all  participation  in  the  elections  :  but  the 
^^ereigns,  still  retaining  the  right  of  confirming,  virtually  enjoyed  that  of  nomi- 
"^on.  Pope  Gregory  Vn.,  however,  in  the  eleventh  century  published  a  bull 
^  excommunication  against  all  princes  who  should  dare  to  confer  investitures, 
^^  all  prelates  who  should  venture  to  receive  them.  King  John  of  England,  in  , 
^^  thirteenth  century,  by  a  charter,  gave  up  to  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals 
^^  free  right  of  electing  their  prelates ;  reserving  the  mere  form  of  granting  a 
**^n8e  to  elect — as  the  electors  were  empowered  to  proceed  without  it,  if  re- 
^^^aed.    Archbi^ps,  biflhope,  and  abbots,  were  all  embntced,  under  these  varioos 
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lation,*  proceeded  by  order  of  the  king  to  decide  upon  the 
dity  of  the  marriage  with  Catharine,  and  the  question  of  dive 
The-^ueen  was  summoned  to  appear  in  court,  but  refused, 
was  declared  contumacious.  The  results  of  these  delibera 
were  such  as  had  been  anticipated  by  all.  The  marriage 
pronounced  null  and  void,  ab  initio^  and  the  king's  recent 
riage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  formally  ratified.  She  wai 
cordingly  soon  after  publicly  crowned  queen  with  the  custoi 
solenmities  of  the  occasion. 

When  these  occurrences  were  communicated  to  the  coi 
Rome,  the  conclave  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  deepet 
dignation.  The  pontiff  was  advised  to  proceed  at  once  t 
utmost  extremities  with  the  king,  and  to*  fulminate  against  I 
bloody  bull  of  excommunication.  Clement,  however,  was  a 
of  the  dangers  of  precipitancy,  and  determined  to  reserve 
sentence  for  a  future  contingency.  Although  he  had,  in 
given  to  Cassali,  one  of  the  English  agents,  his  private  coi 
that  •'  Henry  should  first  marry  another  wife,  and  then  sue 
divorce  ;"  and  at  the  same  time,  granted  **  to  Wolsey,  as  le, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  i 
English  prelate,  a  provisional  dispensation  for  the  king's  mar 
with  any  other  person,  promising  to  issue  a  decretal  bu] 
nulling  his  marriage  with  Catherine ;"  he  now  declared  thi 
sentence  of  the  Archbishop's  Court  was  null  and  void,  dism 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  threatened  an  exconii 
cation  if  he  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  these  Papal  man< 

Francis  was  solicitous  of  compromising  these  differences 
when  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Pope  at  Marseilles,  in  < 
ber,  during  the  festivities  of  the  marriage  of  his  son,  the  Du 
Orleans  (afterward  Henry  II.)  with  the  famous  Catharii 
Medici,  niece  of  Clement,  he  persuaded  him  to  refer  the  i 
matter  to  commissioners  who  should  meet  at  Cambray. 
reference  was  assented  to  by  the  pontiff,  on  condition  that  B 
would  submit  his  cause  to  the  Holy  See.  This  the  king  proi 
to  do,  "  provided  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  wei 
eluded  from  the  consistory."    But  a  providential  occurrenc 

forms  of  election.    So  stood  these  ecclesiastical  regulations  before  the  sttt 
Henry  Vm. 
*  An  aiehbishop  is,  however,  said  to  be  enthroned,  not  instaUed. 
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tained  the  messenger  entrusted  with  this  promise,  and  he  did  not 
arrive  in  Rome  on  the  appointed  day.  In  the  mean  time  a  report 
was  circulated  in  the  city,  that  the  Papal  Court  had  been  libelled 
in  England,  and  the  Pope  and  cardinals  exposed  to  ridicule  in  a 
theatrical  exhibition.  These  circumstances  determined  the  court, 
incensed  on  account  of  these  indignities,  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
a  reiteration  of  its  former  judgment,  and  to  the  publication  of  a 
lolemn  sentence  of  excommunication.  Two  days  after  the  mes- 
senger arrived ;  but  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  were  now  utterly 
cut  off. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  decline  of  Popery  in  England,  in 
the  progress  of  these  controversies,  its  ruling  passion  for  perse- 
cuting and  burning  heretics  was  not  abated.     John  Frith,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  celebrated  Tyndal,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  translating  and  printing  the   Scriptures  at  Antwerp,  was 
arraigned  before  Stokesly,  Bishop  of  London,  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  having  de- 
nied the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  existence  of  pur- 
gatory.   He  maintained  his  opinions  with  firmness  before  the 
Episcopal  Court,  and  was  condemned  as  a  contumacious  heretic. 
He  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  powers  by  the  judge,  who, 
at  the  same  time  **  most  earnestly  required  them,  in  the  bowels 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  execution  and  punishment 
Worthily  to  be  done,  may  be  so  moderate  that  the  rigor  thereof 
^  not  extreme,  nor  yet  the  gentleness  too  much  mitigated,  but 
^^i  it  may  be  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  to  the  extirpation, 
^rror,  and  conversion  of  heretics,  and  to  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
de faith.**     "  The  plain  meaning  of  which  hypocritical  and  blas- 
phemous cant  was,*'  says  the  historian,  "  that  he  was  to  be  roasted 
^  death  with  all  gentleness  and  moderation." 
.   The  year  1534  was  memorable  for  the  number  and  the  import- 
^ce  of  the  Parliamentary  enactments,  bearing  upon  the  rights 
^f  the  clergy,  the  security  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  spiritual 
Pi'erogatives  of  the  crown.     On  the  15th  of  January,  Parliament 
^nvened.     "All  payments  made  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  all 
Provisions,   bulls,  dispensations,  were   abolished;   monasteries 
^ore  subjected  to  the  visitation  and  government  of  the  king 
^^^e;  the  law  for  punishing  heretics*  was  moderated;"  the 

*  A  heretic  ia  defined  by  the  decretals  to  be :  "  Q^i  dubitat  defide  Catholica^ 
^i  negligU  servare  ea,  qua  Romana  ecdesia  statuit,  seu  sercare  decreverat  :^^ 
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ancient  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  sees  was  restored  to  the 
crown,  by  giving  to  the  king  a  right  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  elected  in  the  license,  or  letter  missivej 
directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  ordering  them  to  proceed 
to  an  election,  and  if  the  election  be  delayed  above  twelve  days 
the  king  may  by  letters  patent  appoint  whwfn  he  phased;  and 
applications  to  Rome  for  palls,  bulls,  or  provisions  were  prohi- 
bited. The  law  against  annatSf  which  was  enacted  in  the  year 
1532,  was  new  modelled  with  stronger  restrictions  against  the 
rights  of  tlie  clergy,  and  finally  established.  The  convocationa, 
which  were  the  high  ecclesiastical  councils  in  the  kingdom,  were 
restrained  by  a  statute,  declaratory  of  the  old  common  law,  from 
making  or  putting  in  execution  any  canons  repugnant  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  or  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  king's  royal  assent  was  made  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  every  canon.  No  convocations  could  thereafter  be 
assembled  without  an  express  authority  from  the  king  ;  and  the 
power  was  conceded  to  him  of  appointing  commissioners,  to  ex- 
amine the  old  canons,  and  to  abrogate  such  as  were  prejudicial  to 
his  royal  prerogative.  As  the  head  of  the  Church,  there  was  an 
ultimate  appeal  to  him  in  Chancery  from  the  sentence  of  every 
ecclesiastical  judge.* 

Parliament  declared  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catharine 
void  from  the  beginning,  unlawful  and  of  no  effect ;  it  ratified 
the  sentence  of  the  Archbishop's  Court  which  annulled  that  mar- 
riage contract ;  and  the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne  was  esta^ 
blished  and  confirmed.! 

The  convocations  were  made  as  submissive  to  the  king's  be- 
hests as  the  Parliament.  They  ordered  that  "  the  act  against 
appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the  king's  appeal  from  the  Pope 

and  by  statute  2  Henry  IV.,  "  A  teacher  of  erroneous  opinions,  contrary  to  tb9 
faith  and  blessed  determinations  of  the  Holy  Church."  The  writ  de  hitretioo 
comburendo  is  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself.  The  statute  25  Henry 
Vni.,  declares,  that  ofibnces  against  the  See  of  Rome  are  not  heresy ;  and  that 
process  against  a  person  accused  can  issue  only  on  the  presentment  of  two  cre- 
dible witnesses,  or  on  an  indictment  previously  found  in  the  king's  courts  of 
common  law.  In  1539,  by  statute  31  Henry  VIII.,  the  bloody  law  of  the  six 
articles  was  made !  The  Reformation  advanced  or  receded  by  the  caprice  of 
the  king. 
*  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  f  Hume's  History  of  England. 
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to  a  general  council,  should  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  advanced  a  step  further,  by 
solemnly  declaring,  that  *'  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had,  by  the  law 
of  God,  no  more  jurisdiction  in  England,  than  any  other  foreign 
bishop  ;  and  that  the  authority  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  Uiere  exercised,  was  only  by  usurpation,  and  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  English  princes."    Even  this  act  of  obsequiousness  fell 
short  of  their  new-bom  zeal  in  maintaining  the  recent  assump-. 
tions,  by  a  temporal  prince,  of  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
spiritual  supremacy.     "  The  bishops  went  so  far,"  says  Hume, 
^  in  their  complaisance,  that  they  took  out  new  commissions  from 
«  the  crown,  in  which  all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal  authority 
was  expressly  affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  good  pleasure." 
By  these  acts  the  whole  body  of  the  English  clergy  declared 
that  the  spiritual  authority  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  pon- 
tiff) in  all  time  past,  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  was  a  usur- 
pation, and  therefore  neither  of  human  nor  divine  right,  and  that 
the  episcopal  powers  derived  from  them  had  been  unlawfully 
conferred,  and  therefore  voluntarily  surrendered  as  void  ab 
^ib.    By  this  act  of  excision,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England,  from  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
^^ered  themselves  from  the  ancient  Church ;  and  having  broken 
^^  link  which  had  united  them  to  the  line  of  bishops  extending 
°^ck  through  all  intervening  ages  to  the  apostles  themselves, 
^ey  excluded  themselves  from  the  apostolic  succession.     The 
^kurch  of  England  thereby  lost  its  title  by  descent ;  and  became, 
'*ke  the  other  Reform  Churches  of  the  time,  a  newly  organized 
^clesiastical  mstitution. 

Parliament  was  again  convoked,  after  a  prorogation  of  a  few 
Months,  and  another  statute  was  passed,  which  recited,  '*  that 
^e  king's  majesty  justly  and  rightfully  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
^preme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  so  had  been  re- ' 
Agnized  by  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  in  their  convocation.** 
It  further  declared,  that  •*  the  king  shall  be  reputed  the  only 
^preme  head,  in  earth,  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and.  shall 
^^ve,  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well  the 
^tle  and  style  thereof  as  all  jurisdictions,  authorities,  and  com- 
modities, to  the  said  dignity  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
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appertaining.''*  (Statute  26  Henry  VIIL)  ^  In  this  m 
act,''  says  Hume,  ''  the  Parliament  granted  the  king  ] 
rather  acknowledged  his  inherent  power,  •  to  visit  ant 
redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  or  amend  a 
abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  f 
any  spiritual  authority,  or  jurisdiction/"  "In  virti 
authority,"  says  Blackstone,  **the  king  cmivenes,  p 
restrains,  regulates,  and  dissolves  all  ecclesiastical  s; 
convocations."  This,  that  learned  jurist  and  civilian  afl 
an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  long  before  th 
Henry  VIIL,  as  vouched  by  the  highest  authorities. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1584,  therefore,  the  Churcl 
land,  by  successive  Parliamentary  enactments,  may  I 
have  been  permanently  established  by  the  laws  of  tht 
In  its  organization,  in  its  form  and  legislature,  it  was 
human  institution.     In  its  rites  and  doctrines,  themseh 
man  invention,  it  was  still  Popish.     Nothing  had  yet  I 
to  purify  it  of  this  foul  contamination,  these  relics  ol 
barous  and  superstitious  ages  gone  by.    It  had,  it  if 
jured  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  it*  still  clung  to  m 
deformities  and  abominations.     In  other  words,  it  v 
spiritual  corporation,  avowedly  distinct  from  all  othei 
in  acknowledging,  ''  as  its  only  supreme  head  in  ear 
temporal  sovereign,  "  the  catalogue  of  whose  vices,** 
"Would  comprehend  many  of  the  worst  qualities 
human  nature :  violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapac 
obstinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  presumption,  and  av 
was  the  character  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  wh6 
high  hand  supplanted  the  Roman  pontiff,  now  he 
priestly  office,  dignity,  and  power,  in  the  Churc^ 
and  such  was  the  Church,  emphatically  distin; 
statutes — ^"  the  Church  as  by  law  established.^*    ** 
istence  as  a  Church,"  says  a  modern  writer,  •* 
Henry  VIII.,  the  interests  of  the  guardians  of  I 
the  political  necessities  of  Elizabeth.     Parliam 
Parliament  can  unmake  it."    '*  By  the  constitut' 
of  England  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  " 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

t  With  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during  t 
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legislative  power  of  the  Church  is  in  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament.     And  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
king's  supremacy^  whose  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  authority 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  Church  constitution,  renewed  and  con- 
firmed by  Parliament,  as  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  Church, 
which  has  the  same  extent  of  true  power  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  any  Church  legislature  ever  had ;  and  may  therefore  censure* 
excommunicate,  deprive,  degrade,  &c.,  or  may  give  authorita- 
tive directions  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  to  perform  any  of 
them  ;*  and  may  also  make  laws  and  canons  to  bind  the  whole 
Church,  as  thfey  shall  judge  proper,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
God  or  nature." 

To  trace  this  feature  of  the  Church  of  England  a  little  farther, 
it  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  **  That  the  constant  uni- 
form practice  ever  since  the  Reformation  has  been,  that  when 
any  material  ordmances  or  regulations  have  been  made  to  bind 
the  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  in  matters  merely  ecclesiastical,  they 
feive  been  either  enacted  or  confirmed  by  Parliament.     Of  this 
proposition  the  several  Acts  of  Uniformity  are  so  many  proofs ; 
for  by  those  the  whole  doctrine  and  worship,  the  very  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  literal  form  of  public  prayers,  are  prescribed 
^d  established  ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  several  preambles  of 
^^se  acts,  that  though  the  matters  were  first  considered  and 
approved  in  convocation,!  yet  the  convocation  was  only  looked 
'Pon  as  an  assembly  of  learned  men,  able  and  proper  to  prepare 

'^  By  statute  25  Henry  VUI,  if  the  dean  and  chapter  do  not  elect,  as  by 
'^W  required,  when  ordered  by  a  letter  missive  fVom  the  king,  or,  if  the  arcb- 
^'^^p  or  bishop,  as  the  case  may  be,  refuse  to  confirm,  invest,  and  consecrate 
^  bMiop  so  elected,  they  shall  incur  all  the  penalties  of  a  prccmunire.  Tho 
^^^ho^  elect  shall  sue  to  the  king  for  his  temporaUties,  and  shall  make  oath  to 
^  king  and  none  other.  (Blackstone's  Com.)  This  statute  was  repealed  by  1 
^ward  VI.  c.  2. 

f  The  convocation  of  Canterbury  consists  of  two  houses.  Twenty-two  bishops 
^^^tm  the  upper.  Before  the  Reformation,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  mitred  pre- 
'^tes  sat  wiUi  them.  The  lower  house  consists  of  twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three 
^^bdeacont,  twenty-four  proctors  for  the  chapters,  and  forty-four  proctors  for 
^^  parochial  clergy.  Tke  convocation  of  York  has  but  one  house.  The  Areh- 
^^^«hop  of  Canterbury  is  styled — MetropolUanus  ei  primus  lolius  Aiigliic.  The 
^^hbishops  are  entitled — Grace,  and  most  reverend  father  in  God  by  divine 
l^tt>vidence ;  the  bishops — Lord,  and  meet  re?eiend  father  in  God  by  divine  per- 
^^UasioD. 
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and  propound  them,  but  not  to  enact  and  give  them  their  force.'* 
(2  Atkyns,  G50.) 

Thus  have  we  truly  marked  out  the  foundation  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by  the  goy- 
emment  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  supreme  authority  of 
the  Church  is  not  in  a  council  of  bishops ;  ••  They  may,"  says  Lord 
Hardwicke,  ^'  prepare  and  propound,  but  not  enact  and  give  the 
force  of  law."  The  government  of  the  Church  therefore  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Episcopal.  The  bishops  themselves  received 
their  commissions  from  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  year  1534 ; 
and  from  this  period  commenced  a  new  line  of  succession.  Here 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  prominent  feature  which,  at  that  time, 
distinguished  the  ancient  Romish  Church  from  the  newly-created 
politico-ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England.  In  one,  the  Pope 
was  the  head  and  fountain  of  all  spiritual  honors,  dignities,  privi- 
leges, and  prerogatives  ;  in  the  other,  the  king.  The  Pope  was 
supreme,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  character ;  the  king,  as  a 
persona  mixta,  to  whom  belonged  the  ecclesiastical,  by  reascmof 
his  political  character.  The  Papal  ecclesiastics  contended  that 
Henry  had  usurped  the  authority  of  his  Holiness  ;  the  English 
ecclesiastics,  with  new  commissions  from  the  throne,  insisted  that 
this  authority  appertained,  of  right,  to  the  king  ;  and  had  been 
exercised  in  England  by  the  poutiifs  by  the  sulTerance  of  Eng- 
lish princes.  How  far  the  mere  transfer  of  this  spiritual  power 
may  bo  considered  a  reformation  in  religion,  would  be  differently 
determined  by  the  respective  parties. 

A  spirit  of  intolerance  among  the  secret  abettors  of  Popery  was 
still  prevalent ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  fear  of  offending  the 
king,  who  was  capricious  as  well  as  overbearing  and  tyrannical, 
suppressed  the  dis]K>sition  to  persecute  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Romish  Church.     The  influence  of  Cromwell,  who  favored  the^ 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who^ 
had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  (both  of  them  cnjojring-^ 
at  the  time,  the  confidence  and  favor  of  Henry,)  restrained  th»* 
Popish  party  from  measures  of  violence.     The  Duke  of  Norfoll 
and  Uardiner.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  adhered  to  the  interests  ( 
the  pontitK     Altliough  the  councils  of  the  king  were  compos 
of  discordant  materials,  each  party  consulted  safety  by  harm,  o 
nizinir  with  him  in  all  his  opinions  and  measures.     This  circuni- 
■tauiHs  however,  was  favorable  to  the  Reformers.     The  transla- 
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tion  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Tyndal,  was  introduced  into  England, 
and  made  many  converts  to  the  new  faith.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  afterward  of  Durham,  purchased  the  copies,  with  a 
view  of  checking  the  farther  progress  of  heretical  opinions,  and 
thus,  unconsciously,  aided  in  their  more  general  dissemination. 

Henry  was  still  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion ; 
and  when  his  humor  countenanced  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment of  those  who  opposed  them,  the  flames  were  immediately 
rekindled  for  the  burning  of  heretics.    In  this  year  occasional 
victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  stake.     **Many,"  says  Hume, 
*•  were  brought  into  the  bishop's  courts,  for  offences  which  ap- 
pear trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as  symbols  of  the  party : 
some  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English ; 
others  for  reading  the  New  Testament  in  that  language,  or  for 
speaking  against  pilgrimages."     Thomas  Bilney)  who  preached 
against  idolatry,  and  trusting  for  salvation  either  to  pilgrimages, 
o^  to  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  was  apprehended  and  burned. 
•Another  denied  the  real  presence,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
•Another,  charged  with  maintaining  the  new  doctrines,  was  com- 
^tted  to  the  Tower,  tortured,  and  at  length  burned  in  Smith- 
^^'d.    Such  were  the  fruits  of  this  recent  reformation  introduced 
^to  the  kingdom. 

The  convocation,  it  is  true,  had  sustained  the  king  in  his  as- 
"J^niption  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Church ;  and"  the 
"^hops  had  laid  aside  their  ancient  vestments,  and  submissively 
•^pted  from  the  crown  his  gracious  appointments  under  the 
^c\r  commissions ;   but  a  reformation  in   rites,  doctrines,  and 
^^Uns  of  worship,  was  the  object  of  neither  party.     A  compliant 
filament  had  concentrated  in  the  king  all  powers,  temporal 
^  flpiritual.     The  convocation  had,  but  a  short  time  before, 
^erted  his  anger,  and  escaped  the  penalties  of  a  pr(Bmunire, 
V  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  supremacy,  (declared  by  a  statute  of  the  realm,) 
^hich  they  attempted  to  evade,  in  1531,  by  a  supplemental 
clause,  surreptitiously  annexed,  was  an  act  of  unwilling  obedi* 
^^ce  to  an  authority  which  never  argued  the  question  of  right.* 


*  The  king,  being  informed,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  that  thero  was 
strong  opposition  to  granting  the  supplies  he  had  required,  sent  for  Edward 
Montague,  an  influential  member  of  the  House.    '*  Ho !  man  !**  he  exclaimed. 
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The  bishops  made  great  sacrifices  and  concessions^  but  the 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  They  were  the  mei 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  :  and  co-operated  i 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  against  their  ancient  prejt 
dices,  and  in  violation  of  their  fealty  to  the  Roman  pontifil  Bi 
if  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  disclaimed  thei 
vows  of  ordination,  they  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion 
and  were  still  Papists  in  principle,  and  opposed  to  any  iiirthe 
innovations  in  the  Church. 

About  this  time  appeared  a  deluded  fanatic,  and  a  dupe  of  tb 
Papal  party,  known  as  the  Maid  of  Kent.  She  was  persuado 
to  feign  visions ;  and  among  them  was  that  of  an  angel,  wb 
directed  her  to  go  to  the  king,  and  order  him  ^to  leave  his  right 
to  the  Pope,  to  destroy  those  of  the  new  opinion,  and  to  keep  hi 
lawful  wife.**  Two  agents  of  the  Pope  countenanced  her ;  am 
Rsher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  encouraged  the  deception.  Tb 
whole  plot  was  artfully  devised,  and  the  popular  credulity  im 
posed  on.  It  was  soon  detected,  however,  and  the  principy 
abettors  were  executed  at  Tyburn.  Rochester,  and  others,  wen 
convicted  of  misprision  of  treason.  The  monks,  who  were  mosi 
deeply  implicated  in  this  Popish  conspiracy,  were  punished  by  the 
suppression  of  three  of  their  monasteries:  and  this  was  the  com^ 
mencement  of  severer  visitations. 

Stronger  entrenchments  were  now  thrown  around  the  sacrec 
character  of  the  king,  by  the  constructions  given  to  the  statutei 
in  relation  to  his  spiritual  supremacy.  A  denial  of  this  attribute 
was  held  to  be  treason;  and  many  ecclesiastics  were  capitally 
punished  for  this  otTence.  In  the  year  1535,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter was  indicted  for  this  constructive  treason,  and  beheaded.  The 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More  was  soon  after  arraigned  upon  i 
suspicion  only  of  denying  the  king*s  supremacy ;  and  upon  hii 
refusal  to  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
his  guilt  was  determined  on.  and  he  was  accordingly  execute^ 
There  was  indeed  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  clergy^ 
account  of  the  king's  assumption  of  spiritual  supremacy ;  az= 


M  McHdtapio  ^*«s  mtroduced  to  him.  ~  will  ther  not  mfifer  my  bill  to  p«Mi0 
and  Uiying  hi*  band  on  the  coamiooer  s  head,  he  eaid,  **  Get  my  biD  passed  i 
to-morrow,  or  eW  Umdoitow  this  head  of  voon  shall  be  off."  Next  day  tk 
mxfintjm  were  mCni  by  the  RuiniiieaL    (ilniDe.) 
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symptoms  even  of  resistance  manifested  themselves  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  elsewhere.     Many  monks  and  priors  were  in- 
volved in  this  conspiracy,  and  some  of  them  were  executed  at 
Tyburn.     At  the  same  time  fourteen  Dutch  Reformers,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England,  were  burned  as  Anabaptists.     Thus  was 
the  throne  of  the  new  Anglican  pontiff  protected  by  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  cut  on  either  side,  and  slew  alike  the  Papist  and 
the  Reformer.     Thus  says  Hume :  "While  Henry  was  exerting 
his  violence  against  the  Protestants,  he  spared  not  the  Catholics, 
who  denied  his  supremacy ;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land had  reason  to  say,  that  'those  who  were  against  the  Pope 
were  burned,  and  those  who  were  for  him  were  hanged.'   The 
king  even  displayed  in  an  ostentatious  manner  this  tyrannical 
impartiality,  which  reduced  both  parties  to  subjection,  and  infused 
terror  into  every  breast.*'* 

Clement  YH.  died  in  September,  1534,  and  was  succeeded  by 
faul  IIL,  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Famese.,  Paul,  while  car- 
dinal, had  favored  the  views  of  the  King  of  England  ;  and  the. 
'^tter  manifested  a  desire  to  effect  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
^ie  See  of  Rome.  The  elevation  of  this  pontiff  appeared  propi* 
**oiis  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  parlies.  The 
^^ecution  of  Fisher,  who  had  been  honored  with  a  cardinal's  hat, 
^^cited  the  indignation  of  Paul ;  and  the  flattering  prospects  of 
P^ce  were  again  overshadowed  by  clouds  which  threatened  a 
'^11  more  violent  explosion  of  the  elements.  Henry  and  his  ad- 
*^rents  were  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  ninety  days,  to  wo." 
•Wer  before  the  Papal  court  for  the  severe  measures  he  had  pur- 
sued toward  this  high  prelate  of  the  Church  ;  and  were  warned, 
^the  summons  were  disobeyed,  **  they  would  be  excommunicated ; 
^  king  would  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and  the  kingdom  laid 
^der  an  interdict ;  that  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn  would  be  de- 
clared illegitimate;  that  all  leagues  between  Henry  and  the 
Catholic  princes  would  be  annulled ;  and  that  his  kingdom  should 
*^  given  up  to  an  invader."  The  pontiff  further  threatened  to 
Enforce  this  sentence,  **by  commanding  the  nobility  to  take  up 
^nns  against  his  authority,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 


*  "  The  king  once  said  publicly,  before  his  council,  that  if  any  one  spoke  of 
^m  or  his  actions  in  tenns  which  became  them  not,  he  would  let  them  know 
^  he  was  master." 
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giance  to  him,  cutting  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  Statei; 
and  making  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  seize  them,  to  make  slavei  of 
their  persons,  and  to  convert  their  effects  to  his  own  use/'  This 
was  the  Papal  tone  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  although  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  now  little  feared  by  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  less  regarded  by  Henry,  this  presumptuous  act  of 
the  pontiff  evinced  to  the  world  (and  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
Protestant  nations  through  all  time)  that  the  spirit  of  Popery, 
with  its  ancient  malignity  and  venom  unabated,  may  be  subdued 
and  overcome,  but  can  never  be  conquered  and  destroyed.  It 
was  this  spirit  which  actuated  Paul  IV.,  on  the  accession  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  English  throne,  in  1658,  "to  claim  that  kingdom  as 
a  fief  of  the  Holy  See ;  to  declare  it  an  act  of  presumption  in  her 
to  assume  the  title  and  authority  of  queen ;  and  to  pronounce  her 
right  to  the  succession  excluded  by  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth." 
Paul,  although  determined  to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  proud  and  tyrannical  monarch,  and  to 
restore  that  kingdom  to  the  See  of  Rome,  was  circumspect  in  the 
adoption  of  decided  measures,  and  delayed  the  publication  of  his 
bull,  until  milder  means  of  reconciliation  utterly  failed,  or  the 
Emperor  Charles,  who  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Schereddin,  grand-admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  could  assist  him 
with  his  forces  in  compelling  Henry  to  submit  to  his  authority. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  pending  the  issue  of  the  em- 
peror's victorious  career  against  the  Turks,  that  Henry  and  Fran- 
cis drew  more  closely  their  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  and 
severally  made  overtures  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
to  unite  with  them  in  conducting  the  war  against  the  emperor 
and  the  pontiff.  **  Though  both  Francis  and  Henry,"  says  Hume, 
**  flattered  the  German  princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  symptom 
of  their  sincerity  that  they  exercised  such  extreme  rigor  against 
all  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  in  their  respective  dominions."* 
Henry  carried  his  duplicity  even  to  the  extreme  of  inviting  to 
England  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.     Francis  also  invited  Melancthon  to  Paris, 


•  The  King  of  Prance,  proud  of  the  title  of  Most  Ckristian  Majesty,  was  then 
in  alliance  with  Saltan  Solyman  I.  against  a  monarch  who  was  the  finnest  de- 
fender of  the  Uoman  Church,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  a  servile  instniment 
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professing  his  wish  that  a  pacific  conference  would  be  held  be- 
tw^een  that  Reformer  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 

In  the  following  year  the  emperor  invaded  Provence,  and  be- 
sieged Marseilles ;  and  with  another  army  he  entered  Picardy, 
and  laid  siege  to  Peronne,  on  the  Somme.  But  Francis  succeeded 
in  expelling  his  forces  out  of  France.  This  repulse  of  the  impe- 
rial armies  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
flattered  himself  that  the  success  of  Charles  would  alarm  the  King 
of  England,  and  induce  him  to  a  compromise  more  favorable  to 
the  pretensions  of  his  Holiness.  The  former  relative  condition 
of  the  several  parties  was  thus  reinstated;  and  Henry,  again  un- 
trammelled by  foreign  influences,  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  exercised  with  increased  severity 
^t  powers  vested  in  him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

The  monastic  orders  had  become  peculiarly  odious,  from  their 
efforts  to  excite  against  liim  the  popular  indignation.  The  acts 
^f  Parliament  had  placed  them  under  his  control ;  and  they  could 
'^o  longer  obtain  protection  from  the  Papal  bulls.  The  vice  and 
Pi^ofligacy  which  universally  prevailed  in  the  monasteries  demand- 
^  correction  ;  and  their  accumulated  wealth  invited  the  avarice 
^d  cupidity  of  the  king.  They  were,  therefore,  the  early  objects 
^^  his  spiritual  visitation. 

One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  appoint  his  secretary,  Crom- 
well, his  vicar-general,  or  vicegerent.  By  this  commission  the 
king's  supremacy  was  delegated  to  this  favored  counsellor.  He 
^as  empowered  to  appoint  others  subordinate  to  himself  in  the 
^Xercise  of  this  high  trust,  and  to  institute  a  court  of  ordinary  for 
^e  probate  of  wills  in  which  the  property  bequeathed  exceeded 
^  value  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds.  "  As  the  vicegerent  of 
^lie  king  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  had  the  precedence  of  all 
Persons  except  the  royal  family ;  and  his  authority  was  in  all 
points  the  same  as  had  been  exercised  formerly  by  the  Pope's ; 
'agates."  (Fox's  Mart.) 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  king's  license, 
*^ade  a  visitation  of  all  the  churches  within  his  metropolitan 
*^e,  and  not  only  erased  the  name  of  the  Pope  from  the  offices 
of  the  Church,  but  required  all  the  ecclesiastics  to  acknowledge 
^e  supremacy  of  the  king.  The  visitations  of  the  monasteries^ 
^der  the  authority  of  the  vicar-general,  revealed  to  the  public 
14 
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the  depth  of  depravity  and  vice  into  which  those  religious  estab- 
lishments had  fallen.  **  Monstrous  disorders/'  says  Hume,  **  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  them ;  whole  convents  of  women 
abandoned  to  lewdness,  signs  of  abortion  procured,  of  infants 
murdered,  of  unnatural  lusts  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,** 
••  The  most  horrible  and  disgusting  crimes,"  says  Fox,  in  his 
Martyrology,  **  were  found  to-  be  practised  in  many  of  the 
houses,  and  vice  and  cruelty  were  more  frequently  the  inmates 
of  these  pretended  sanctuaries  than  religion  and  piety.  The  re- 
port of  the  visitors  contained  many  abominable  things,  not  fit  to 
be  mentioned." 

In  February,  1636,  Parliament  convened.  The  lesser  monas- 
teries, or  those  whose  revenues  were  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  were  first  suppressed  on  account  of  their  greater 
immoralities.  This  was,  however,  designed  by  the  king  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  other  and  severer  visitations.  ^  By  this  act, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
and  their  revenues,  amounting  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  were  granted  to  the  king ;  besides  their  goods,  chattels, 
and  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more."* 

By  this  Parliament — 27  Henry  VIII. — that  celebrated  statute, 
*♦  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,"  commonly  called  **  the 
Statute  of  UseSy^  was  passed ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
those  secret  and  fraudulent  transfers  occasioned  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  real  from  the  apparent  ownership,  on.annexing  to  the 
use  the  real  right  of  possession.  By  this  statute  it  was  declared 
that  the  use  of  the  land  should  determine  in  whom  was  the  right- 
fill  possession  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cestuy  que  use  shall 
be  considered  the  real  owner  of  the  estate.  This  intricate  ten- 
ure was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  England  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  ecclesiastics  learned  in  the  civil  law,  to  evade 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  which  prohibited  any  one  from  alien- 
ing his  land  to  a  religious  house,  and  taking  it  back  again  to  hold 
as  tenant  to  the  monastery.  **  In  deducing,"  says  Blackstone, 
•*  the  history  of  those  statutes,  it  will  be  matter  of  curiosity  to 
^    observe  the  great  address  and  subtle  contrivance  of  the  ecclesi- 

•  **  The  first  house  surrendered  to  the  king  was  Langden,  in  Kent ;  the  ab- 
bot of  which  was  found  in  hed  with  a  woman,  who  went  in  the  habit  of  a  laj 
(Fox's  Mart.) 
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astics,  in  eluding  from  time  to  time  the  laws  in  being,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  successive  Parliaments  have  pursued  them 
through  all  their  finesses  :  how  new  remedies  were  still  the  pa- 
rents of  new  evasions ;  till  the  legislature  at  last,  though  with 
difficulty,  obtained  a  decided  victory."  Hence  arose  the  dis- 
tinction in  law  between  an  equitable  and  a  legal  right.  But  this 
subject  has  but  an  indirect  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  convocation  convened  during  the  session  of  Parliament 

discussed  the  question  of  publishing  a  new  translation  of  the 

Bible.    That  by  Tyndal  had  been  extensively  distributed,  but 

was  believed  by  the  clergy  generally  to  be  inaccurate.     On  the 

abstract  question  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion;  the 

friends  of  the  Reformation  maintaining  that  the  word  of  God 

should  be  accessible  by  all,  and  that  each  one  should  have  the 

nieans  of  drawing  from  that  source  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 

<^f  Christ,  and  of  the  plan  of  salvation.     The  Popish  divines,  on 

^he  other  hand,  insisted  upon  the  dangers  of  placing  in  the  hands 

<^f  the  people  a  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as,  from 

their  ignorance,  they  would  be  more  certainly  led  into  error 

*^d  a  perversion  of  those  sacred  truths,  than  when  instructed 

y  ecclesiastics  assisted  by  education,  and  conversant  with  the 

'^Wcate  questions  in  theology.     Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  some 

^f  the  bishops  who  were  supposed  to  have  expressed  the  wishes 

^f  the  king,  having  defended  the  proposal  to  prepare  a  new 

^'^^nslation,  succeeded  in  carrying  that  measure,  against  an  ap- 

I^ent  majority  in  the  convocation.     The  work  was  accordingly 

^dertaken,  and  was  printed  in  Paris  in  the  year  1538,  and  in 

^e  following  year  in  London, 

The  king  may  have  been  influenced  by  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
'^Vored  the  Reform  doctrines,  and  therefore  seemed  at  times  to 
^5play  a  feeling  of  toleration  towards  the  Protestants.  But  a 
•^  reverse  now  awaited  the  queen.  That  capricious  and  ty- 
^^imical  monarch,  having  transferred  his  affections  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour, one  of  the  maids  of  honor  at  the  court,  determined  to 
^^move  the  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his  passion  by  the 
Execution  of  Anne.  Under  a  charge  of  infidelity  to  her  mar- 
^age  vows,  an  indictment  was  found  against  her  by  the  grand 
J^Uy  at  Westminster.  She  was  accused,  but  without  any  evi* 
^nce  to  sustain  the  allegations,  of  having  had  an  incestuous 
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intercourse  with  her  brother,  Lord  Rocheford.  Three  gentle- 
men  of  the  privy  chamber,  and  a  groom  of  the  chamber,  were 
included  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  under  the  charge  also  of 
adulterous  intercourse  with  the  queen.  They  were  severally 
convicted.  On  the  17th  of  May,  Rocheford  and  the  others  were 
led  to  execution ;  and  on  the  19th,  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded 
within  the  tower.  The  king  married  Jane  Seymour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Parliament  was  convened  soon  after,  and  all  the  recent  acts 
of  the  king  were  ratified.  The  royal  authority  was  still  further 
extended,  by  investing  in  him  and  his  successors  the  power  "  to 
annul,  by  letters  patent,  whatever  act  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed  before  he  was  four  and  twenty  years  of  age."  •*  Who- 
ever maintained  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  word 
or  writ,  or  endeavored,  in  any  manner,  to  restore  it  in  England, 
was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  pnemutiire  ;  and  any  person 
who  possessed  any  oflice,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or  received  any 
grant  or  charter  from  the  crown,  and  yet  refused  to  renounce 
the  Pope,  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  The 
renunciation  prescribed  runs  in  the  style  of — ^'*  So  help  me  God, 
all  Saints,  and  the  Holy  Evangelists."  The  Pope  had  made 
another  eflfort  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Henry,  and  to  rein- 
state England  in  its  ancient  relations  with  the  Church ;  but  his 
several  advances  only  urged  the  king  to  adopt  still  more  strin- 
gent measures  in  maintaining  his  supremacy.  This  contest  was 
not  unlike  those  long  and  severe  struggles  which  occurred  in  an 
early  age  of  the  Church  between  the  Pontiffs  of  Rome  and  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  stern  temper  of  Henry  yielded  in  some  degree  to 
the  great  moral  influences  which  were  revolutionizing  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  Europe.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  circulat- 
ed in  England  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  men  distinguished  for 
learning  and  theological  researches  contributed  by  their  writings 
to  the  diffusion  of  light ;  and  public  discussions  on  controverted 
doctrines  in  religion  created  a  general  interest,  and  an  anxious 
inquiry  after  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convocation  assembled  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament  point  out  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  Hitherto  the  Anglican  Church  had 
differed  from  that  of  Rome  in  one  feature  only.     Indeed  it  could 
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hckve  been  considered  but  ad  a  braneh  of  the  Popish  Church,  in 
A' state  of  rebellion  against  that  ancient  authority  to  which  it  had 
^^^^ays  obsequiously  submitted.*     Its  ritual  and  its  doctrines 
Were  the  same  which  from  time  immemorial  it  had  received 
(and  reverently  cherished)  from  the  hands  of  the  Mother  Church 
of  Rome.     It  was  to  preserve  these  that  martyrs' in  different 
«ges — from  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  to  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  and 
subsequently — ^have  been  immolated  at  the  stake,  and  that  suc- 
cessive and  severe  enactments  were  made  for  the  punishment 
of  the  LoUards.f     The  high-handed  measures  of  the  pontiffs,  by 
which  they  exhausted  the  nation  of  its  treasures,  were  early  op- 
posed by  Parliamentary  provisions.     Henry  VIII.,  in  reviving 
the  Statute  of  Provisors,  did  not  advance  a  step  in  promoting  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Reformation  beyond  his  predecessor,  Richard 
n.,  in  whose  reign  the  statute  was  passed,  and  Wickliffe  was 
persecuted.     The  religious  Reformation  for  which  the  Protest- 
ants were  contending  was  not  that  reformation  for  which  the 
Church  of  England  was  **  hy  law  established^  and  for  which  the 
Parliament  declared  the  king  to  be  the  protector  and  the  supreme 
"Oad  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  England,  which  the  bishops 
admitted — **  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ." 

"Cromwell  was  sent  to  the  convocation,"  says  Fox,  in  his 
Martyrology,  "with  a  message  from  his  majesty,  that  they 
should  reform  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  according 
to  the  rules  set  down  in  Scripture,  which  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  all  glosses  or  decrees  of  Popes."  This  was  the  initiatory 
''Measure  which  eventually  led  to  a  happy  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  convocation,  thus  instructed  by  the 
•^preme  head  of  the  Church,  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of 
Several  doctrinal  questions.  Cranmer,  Goodrick,  Shaxton,  Lati- 
*^er,  Fox,  Hilsey,  and  Barlow,  maintained  the  principles  of  the 
**rotestant  party ;  they  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  Archbishop 
^f  York,  Stokesly,  Tonstall,  Gardiner,  Longland,  and  several 
others.    **  The  Church,  in  general,"  says  Hume,  "  was  averse  to 

*  IlaUam,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  middle  ages, 
™  remarked,  that "  E^ngland  has  been  obsequious,  beyond  most  other  coun- 
^es,  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hierarchy,  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period." 

t  By  statute  2  Henry  IV.,  the  bishop  alone  could  convict  of  heresy,  and  require 
^  <heriff  to  commit  the  convict  to  the  flames.    See  also  2  Henry  V.,  ^. 
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the  ReformatioD.  The  lower  house  of  convocation*  firamed  a 
list  of  opinions,  in  the  whole  sixty-seven,  which  they  pronounced 
erroneous ;  and  which  was  a  collection  of  principles,  some  held 
by  the  ancient  Lollards,  others  by  the  modem  Protestants,  or 
Gospellers,  as  they  were  sometimes  called.  These  opinions  they 
sent  to  the  upper  house,  to  be  censured  ;  but  in  the  preamble  of 
their  representation  they  discovered  the  servile  spirit  by  which 
they  were  governed.  They  said,  "  they  intended  not  to  do  or 
speak  anything  which  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  king,  whom 
they  acknowledge  their  supreme  head,  and  whose  commands 
they  were  resolved  to  obey;  renouncing  the  Pope's  usurped 
authority,  with  all  his  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguished 
and  abolished ;  and  addicting  themselves  to  Almighty  G^od  and 
his  laws,  and  unto  the  king,  and  the  laws  made  within  this  king- 
dom." 

**  The  contest,"  says  Fox,  **  would  have  been  much  sharper, 
had  not  the  king  sent  some  articles  to  be  considered  of  by  them.'' 
The  royal  suggestion  dictated  their  course,  and  the  following 
tenets  were  adopted  as  consonant  to  his  views  at  the  time,  and 
are  evidently  founded  on  a  basis  of  compromise — each  party 
yielding  opinions  to  obtain  a  sanction  of  others  from  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Protestants,  therefore,  assented  to  auricular  confes- 
sion, penance,  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  the  use  of 
images  as  warranted  by  Scripture,  the  expediency  of  praying  to 
saints,  the  former  rites  of  worship,  the  use  of  holy  water,  and 
the  ceremonies  practised  on  Ash- Wednesday,  Palm-Sunday, 
Good-Friday,  and  other  festivals.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Popish  party  admitted  as  their  standard  of  faith,  the  Scriptures, 
the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  creeds.  "This,"  says 
Hume,  *'  was  a  signal  victory  to  the  Reformers."  **  No  mention 
was  made  of  marriage,  extreme  unction,  confirmation,  or  holy 
orders,  as  sacraments ;  and  in  this  omission  the  Protestants  pre- 
vailed. The  terms  of  acceptance  were  established  to  be  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy  and  good  pleasure  of  God,  suit- 
ably to  the  new  principles.  The  people  were  warned  against 
idolatry  and  the  abuse  of  images.  The  peculiar  patronage  of 
saints  to  any  trade,  profession,  or  course  of  action,  was  rejected. 

*"  The  upper  house  consisted  of  the  eufiragan  bishops ;  the  lower,  of  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  repreeentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy.. 
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The  Papists  further  admitted,  that  the  ancient  rites  of  worship — 
the  holy  water,  the  ceremonies  practised  on  particular  days,  and 
the  festivals  generally — had  no  immediate  power  of  remitting 
nn,  and  that  their  sole  merit  consisted  in  promoting  pious  and 
devout  dispositions  in  the  mind."  On  the  subjects  of  purgatory, 
and  prayers  for  souls  departed,  the  convocation  expressed  its 
opinions  with  much  precaution  and  tenderness.  The  articles 
were  submitted  to  the  king,  and,  having  received  his  approval, 
were  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Assembly.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  outlines  of  the  Church  of  England 
faithfully  drawn,  as  it  was  new-modelled  in  June  of  the  year 
1636. 

Although  the  parties  seemed  united  on  middle  ground,  it  was 
evident  that  the  concessions  thus  mutually  made  were  dictated 
by  apprehensions,  on  either  side,  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  king.  The  Papists  were  evidently  the  stronger  party  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  yielded  by  compulsion.  **  The  Ten  Articles  of 
Faith"  were  acceptable  to  neither.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  that  the  adherents  to  Popery,  conscious  of  their  nu- 
merical strength,  would  be  long  passive  under  this  innovation  in 
their  ancient  religion.  The  monks,  driven  out  of  the  lesser 
monasteries,  wandered  about  the  country,  and  were  active  in 
exciting  the  public  discontent.  Those  residing  in  the  greater 
monasteries  anticipated  a  similar  visitation.  Cromwell,  who  was 
disposed  to  urge  on  the  Reformation,  exercised  the  powers  of 
his  office  with  little  regard  to  consequences.  Without  the  con- 
sent, either  of  the  Parliament  or  the  convocation,  he  published 
an  ordinance  in  the  king's  name,  by  which  he  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  the  holy  days,  prohibited  pilgrimages,  the  worship  of 
images,  and  the  use  of  relics,  and  compelled  the  priests  in  the 
parishes  to  appropriate  a  large  portion  of  their  income  to  the 
repairs  of  churches  and  the  support  of  the  poor. 

From  the  several  and  multiplied  causes  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion, an  insurrection,  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest  disguised  as 
a  cobler,  commenced  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  soon  after  follow- 
ed by  another,  more  extensive  and  more  alarming,  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Durham,  and  Lancaster.     The  former  was  easily  sup- 


*  The  clergy,  by  an  act  of  subroissioD,  bound  themselves  to  enact  no  canons 
without  the  kins's  consent 
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pressed,  but  the  insurgents  of  the  North  were  more  numerous 
and  warlike,  and  were  commanded  by  a  more  able  leader. 
They  were  impelled,  too,  by  a  stronger  feeling  of  religious  en- 
.  thusiasm.  Their  march  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  king  they 
termed  **  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  On  their  banners,  and  on 
their  sleeves,  were  represented  the  five  wounds  of  Christ 
Priests  marched  in  advance  of  their  armies,  in  the  habits  of 
their  orders,  and  with  crosses  in  their  hands.  They  swore  to 
restore  the  Church — suppress  heresies — preserve  the  king  and 
his  issue — purify  the  nobility,  and  drive  evil-designing  and  base- 
bom  persons  from  the  court.  They  were,  however,  overcome 
by  the  king's  forces  and  dispersed.  Many  of  the  ringleaders 
were  seized  and  executed ;  and,  the  rebellion  having  been  quell- 
ed, a  proclamation  of  general  pardon  was  signed  by  the  king  in 
the  month  of  July,  1537.  On  the  12th  of  October  following  the 
anxious  wishes  of  the  king  were  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Edward  VI.  in  the  year  1547. 

The  king's  attention  being  now  directed  to  the  internal  afiain 
of  the  nation,  and  his  fondness  for  theological  controversies 
inviting  him  to  the  subject  of  religion,  the  convocation  was 
again  required,  about  the  close  of  this  year,  to  prepare  a  system 
of  doctrines  as  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
A  committee  of  that  body  was  accordingly  appointed,  who  com- 
piled a  volume,  which  was  entitled,  "  The  Godly  and  Pious  Insti- 
tute of  a  Christian  Man."  It  was  also  called  "  The  Bishop's 
Book."*  This,  having  received  the  assent  of  the  king,  was  pub- 
lished as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  for  the  English  nation.  The 
first  part  of  this  formula  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed ;  the  second,  an  exposition  or  declaration  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  viz:  matrimony,  baptism,  confirmation,  penance, 
holy  eucharist,  orders,  and  extreme  unction ;  the  third,  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  fourth,  an  exposition 
of  the  Pater  Noster  and  the  Ave,  with  the  articles  of  Justifica- 
tion and  Purgatory. 

This  '•  Liher  Symbolicus  Ecdesia  Anglican'  like  the  system  of 


*  "In  this  celebrated  work,  approved  expressly  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
Bishops  Jewell,  Willet,  and  Stillingfleet,  and  the  main  body  of  the  English 
clergy,  together  with  the  king  and  Parliament,  is  this  declaration — In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  degrees  but  of  deacons  or  minis- 
ters, and  of  presbyters  or  bishops."    (Dwight's  Thed.  Serm.  151.) 
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refbrn)  adopted  by  the  convocation  the  preceding  year,  em- 
br-aced  the  doctrines  of  both  parties.  Its  definitions  of  justifica- 
tion, free  will,  faith,  good  works,  and  grace,  accorded,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  views  of  the  Protestants ;  but  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments,  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church  were 
the  standards  of  faith.  In  the  former,  matrimony,  confirmation, 
extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders,  were  omitted ;  iq  the  lat- 
ter the  number  was  increased  to  seven,  in  conformity  with  the 
ritvial  of  the  Popish  Church.  Thus  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  still  preserved  a  balance.  Regardless  himself  of  all 
stojidards  of  orthodoxy,  he  prescribed  such  doctrines  and  rites 
^s  his  humor  might  suggest,  or  his  graver  views  of  policy 
dicjtate. 

In  the  year  1538,  Henry  made  another  eflfort  to  form  an  alli- 
**^ce  with  the  German  Protestants ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
^^ti  ambassador  to  attend  a  congress  of  Protestant  princes  at 
^Tunswick.     It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  reconcile  their 
discordant  opinions;  and  divines  were  sent  from  Germany  to 
Confer  with  the  king  personally.     This  conference  terminated  as 
^^s  expected.     They  endeavored  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
^   administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  one  kind  only,  in  permit- 
^^g  private  masses,  and  in  forbidding  the  clergy  to  marry, 
"^nry  was  not  disposed  to  yield  the  ground  without  argument, 
^^d  maintained  his  faith  by  an  array  of  theological  learning,  and  - 
^ith  a  skill  in  syllogistic  reasoning,  which  were  at  least  satis- 
factory to  himself.     The  parties  were  convinced  by  this  discus- 
^^on  that  the  English  and  German  systems  of  reform  were  nearly 
^8  antipodal  as  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

The  king,  more  impelled  by  avarice  than  a  spirit  of  religious 
^^form,  determined  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  monaste- 
^C8,*  and  to  obliterate  these  vestiges  of  a  rude  and  superstitious 
^e.  The  abbots  and  monks  had  not  been  idle  spectators  of  the 
^Insurrectionary  movements  in  the  northern  counties,  and  many 
^f  them  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Their  well- 
known  attachment  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  unconcealed  opposi- 
^^on  to  the  assumption  by  Henry  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
^hurch,  marked  them  out  as  proper  objects  of  a  strict  visitation  and 

A  Paseyite  writer  of  our  own  country  (Rev.  W.  I.  Kip)  reverts  to  the  de- 
*^ction  of  those  nurseries  of  vice  in  strains  of  heart-rending  sorrow. 
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of  exemplary  punishment.  Circumstances  seemed  favorable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  king's  designs.  In  less  than  two  years 
all  the  religious  houses  in  the  kingdom  were  entirely  suppressed* 
and  their  wealth  became  vested  in  the  crown.  The  visitors, 
with  the  view  of  better  reconciling  the  people  to  an  act  which 
was  deemed  sacrilegious,  exposed  the  vices  and  the  frauds 
which  had  been  practised  by  these  institutions.  The  parings 
of  St.  Edmund's  toes — ^the  coals  with  which  St.  Laurence  was 
roasted — the  blood  of  Christ  in  a  vial,  invisible  by  those  in  mor- 
tal sin* — ^the  wing  of  an  angel,  who  brought  into  England  the 
point  of  the  spear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side — ^the  girdle  of 
the  Virgin :  of  which  eleven  were  exhibited — three  heads  of  St. 
Ursula — ^the  felt  of  St.  Thomas,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head- 
ache— part  of  a  shirt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  reverenced  by 
pregnant  women — as  many  pieces  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ 
was  crucified  as  would  have  made  a  dozen  crosses — a  miracu- 
lous  crucifix,  called  the  '* Rood  of  Grace^^  whose  head,  lips,  and 
eyes,  by  the  secret  springs  attached  to  them,  were  moved  when 
its  votaries  approached  il — a  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  preserved  in 
a  plate  of  silver — and  innumerable  relics,  for  curing  diseases, 
averting  misfortunes,  and  obtaining  the  pardon  of  sins — were  all 
exhibited  to  the  public,  and  the  wicked  impostures  detected  and 
exposed. 

The  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  or  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
had  become  the  principal  object  of  worship ;  and  its  emoluments 
far  exceeded  those  of  any  other.  In  one  year,  when  not  a  penny 
had  been  oflfered  at  God's  altar,  and  about  four  pounds  at  that  of 
the  Virgin,  not  less  than  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  were 
bestowed,  by  pious  pilgrims  and  devout  worshippers,  on  that  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  shrine  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  king, 
and  its  immense  wealth  transferred  to  the  public  treasury.  St 
Thomas  was  formally  arraigned  before  a  court,  and  condemned 
as  a  traitor.  His  bones  were  burnt,  and  his  name  was  stricken 
out  of  the  calendar  of  saints. 

*"  The  monks  had  so  contrived  that  one  side  of  the  vial  was  opaque.  This 
side  was  presented  to  the  deluded  pilgrim  when  he  approached  the  holy  shrine. 
This  was  an  evidence  that  he  was  in  mortal  sin.  He  must  therefore  expiate  bj 
masses  and  offerings.  When  the  priests  had  wrung  out  of  him  all  that  he  had, 
the  vial  was  turned,  and  the  blood  became  visible.  It  was  discovered  to  be  the 
blood  of  a  duck,  which  was  occasionally  renewed. 
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^  The  entire  revenue  of  these  religious  houses  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  Six 
hundred  and  forty-five  monasteries  were  suppressed.  Nine- 
ty colleges  were  demolished,  in  several  counties ;  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free  cha- 
pels ;  a  hundred  and  ten  hospitals."  Such  were  the  monuments 
of  the  vices  and  superstition  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Had  the  king  inflicted  as  fatal  a  blow  on  the 
principles  of  its  religiour-on  its  rites  and  doctrines — he  would 
have  accomplis'^ed  more,  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and 
ipiritual  truth,  than  all  the  Reformers  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land effected  by  their  united  efforts. 

The  Pcmtiff  of  Rome,  who  still  claimed  England  as  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  still  asserted  his  rightful  supremacy  over  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  branch  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  was 
moved  by  the  highest  feelings  of  indignation,  when  informed  of 
the  measures  pursued  by  Henry.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
1538,  he  fiilminated  from  the  Vatican  those  terrific  denuncia- 
tions and  anathemas,  (with  those  thrilling  and  expressive  terms 
in  which  that  court  was  so  conversant;)  long  suspended  over  the 
head  of  the  English  monarch.  "  He  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  and  his  allies  from  their  treaties  with  him ;  and 
exhorted  all  Christians  to  make  war  against  and  extirpate  him 
from  the  face  of  .the  earth."  Not  satisfied  with  overwhelming 
him  with  his  temporal  maledictions,  he  drew  from  his  spiritual 
stores  the  fiercest  lightning  of  his  wrath,  and  delivered  over  the 
loul  of  his  audacious  enemy  to  the  powers  of  Satan  and  the  tor- 
ments of  hell. 

The  days  of  the  Gregorys  and  of  the  Innocents  had  passed. 
If  the  lightning  flashed  with  its  wonted  vividness  and  fiery  darts, 
and  the  thunders  were  heard  to  resound  over  Europe  in  deafen- 
ing peals  as  in  the  dark  and  benighted  ages  of  the  world,  they 
were  no  longer  seen  and  heard  with  superstitious  fear.  Henry 
was  himself  a  pontiff,  supreme  in  all  spiritual  matters  within  his 
own  dominions ;  and  he  wielded  the  temporal  powers  within  the 
State  to  maintain  his  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction. 

In  the  year  1526,  an  English  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  published  at  Antwerp  by  William  Tyndal.  This  edi- 
tion was  bought  up  by  Tonstal  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people.    Their  object 
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was  defeated  by  the  means  which  they  adopted,  as  Tyndal  was 
enabled  to  present  to  the  public  a  more  improved  edition  in  1530. 
In  this,  he  reflected  with  severity  on  the  order  of  bishops  and  on 
the  Popish  clergy ;  and  the  work  was  purchased  and  destroyed. 
In  1532,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  he  published  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  but  he  was  not  long  after  arrested  under  a 
charge  of  hersey,  and  by  an  order  from  the  Emperor  Charles 
was  burnt  in  Flanders. 

In  1535,  a  correct  edition  of  the  Bible,  or  Tyndal's  version  re- 
vised, was  published  by  Miles  Coverdale,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  At  the  convocation  in 
1536,  it  was  determined  by  that  body  that  an  improved  English 
version  of  the  Bible  should  be  prepared,  and  published  by  au- 
thority. This  measure  was  adopted  in  obedience  to  an  order 
from  the  king ;  although,  it  was  supposed,  a  majority  of  the 
council  were  opposed  to  it. 

John  Rogers,  (superintendent  of  an  English  church  in  (Jer- 
many,  and  the  first  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,)  with 
the  assistance  of  Coverdale,  revised,  in  1537,  the  translation  of 
Tyndal ;  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man, and  adding  the  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's  Bible. 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  the  king  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Thomas  Matthews.  It  was  printed  at  Hamburg,  and  a  license 
obtained  for  publishing  it  in  England,  by  the  favor  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Shaxton. 

In  1538  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  king  to  print  the  Bible  in  Paris ;  but  when  the  work 
was  nearly  completed,  by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition,  the  printers 
were  prohibited  from  proceeding,  and  the  whole  impression  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  was  seized  and  confiscated. 
The  press  and  types  were  recovered,  however,  through  the  in- 
terference of  Cromwell ;  and  the  work  was  resumed  and  com- 
pleted in  London  in  the  following  year.  This  was  known  as 
Cranmer's  Bible,  from  his  having  written  the  preface.  Such  is 
the  succinct  account  of  the  several  publications  of  the  Bible — 
distinguished  as  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Matthews',  and  Cran- 
mer's.* 

*  Calmet's  Diet.  Hoi.  Bib. 

Note. — The  oldest  French  Bible  is  the  version  of  Peter  Devanx,  or  Peter 
WaMo,  the  chief  of  the  Waldenses  in  France,  1160. 
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Throughout  the  controversy  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king, 
•*the  court  of  Rome,"  says  Hume,  **  was  not  without  solicitude ; 
and  entertained  just  apprehensions  of  losing  entirely  its  authority 
in  England,  the  kingdom  which,  of  all  others,  had  long  been  the 
most  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  most 
ample  revenue."  The  powers  exercised  by  the  king  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  were  viewed  by  the  pontiff  as  appertaining  to  his 
own  spiritual  sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  them,  as  a  daring 
invasion  of  the  Papal  authority.  The  characters  of  these  two 
spiritual  sovereigns  were  similar  in  many  points  of  view.  They 
were  equally  jealous  of  their  prerogatives ;  and  both  of  them, 
cruel  and  intolerant  bigots  in  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  The 
extermination  of  heresy  was  the  paramount  object  of  each. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  king  was  under 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  by  a  Papal  bull,  as  a  recusant, 
and  obstinate  heretic,  he  was  pursuing  heretical  pravity  within 
his  own  kingdom,  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  with  a  vindic- 
tiveness  unworthy  of  a  sovereign. 

John  Lambert,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  drew  up,  at  this 
time,  a  series  of  arguments,  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  and  in  answer  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor in  defence  of  that  tenet  of  the  Church.  He  delivered  this 
paper  to  Taylor,  who  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Barnes,  a  Lutheran 
divine.  Barnes  was  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  heresy, 
for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But  he  believed 
that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  mysteriously  present 
in  the  eucharist ;  and  therefore  condemned  Lambert's  opinions 
as  heterodoxical  and  false.  Having  communicated  to  the  arch- 
bishop the  sentiments  of  Lambert,  that  prelate  was  compelled  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  offence.  The  indiscreet  controversialist 
appealed  to  the  king.  Henry  seized  with  avidity  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  theological  learning,  and  accordingly 
summoned  to  his  court  the  nobility  and  bishops,  that  they  might 
witness  his  polemical  skill,  and  assist  with  their  counsels  in  the 
suppression  of  heresy. 

Lambert  appeared  before  the  king,  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
prelates,  the  temporal  peers,  the  judges,  and  the  most  eminent 
lawyers,  were  assembled  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  royal 
theologian.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  was  instructed  to  assure 
the  accused,  that,  although  his  majesty  had  thrown  off  the  usur- 
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pation  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  had  done  many  things  by  virtue 
of  his  supremacy ;  **  yet  was  he  detennined  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  punish,  with  the  utmost 
severity,  all  departure  from  it."  The  king  having  urged  many 
arguments,  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  schoolmen,  the  pre- 
lates in  succession  sustained  his  views  ;  and  the  discussion,  if  the 
proceedings  are  worthy  of  that  title,  was  continued,  until  Lam- 
bert, overawed  by  the  august  assembly  before  which  he  wai 
arraigned,  and  overwhelmed  by  false  charges  and  accusations 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reply  to,  was  driven  to  a  pro- 
found silence,  and  a  passive  submission  to  his  fate.  "  Wilt  thoa 
live  or  die?"  said  the  king;  "thou  hast  yet  free  choice."  *I 
yield  and  submit  myself  wholly  unto  the  will  of  your  majesty* 
replied  Lambert."  "  Then,"  rejoined  the  king,  **  commit  thyself 
unto  the  hands  of  God,  and  not  unto  mine :  you  must  die,  for  I 
will  not  be  a  patron  unto  heretics."  Lambert  was  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner,  and  was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire — his  tor- 
tures having  been  prolonged  that  his  sufferings  might  be  more 
aggravated. 

The  king,  in  the  precipitate  condemnation  of  Lambert,  disre- 
garded that  statute,  passed  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign,  which 
restrained  proceedings  in  cases  of  heresy,  by  declaring  that 
legal  process  must  be  founded  on  the  evidence  of  two  credible 
witnesses,  and  that  trials  for  heresy  must  also  be  under  an 
indictment  previously  found  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  But 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  of  the  principles  of  justice,  the  king 
exhibited  his  arbitrary  and  capricious  temper  by  the  execution 
of  four  Dutch  Anabaptists — three  men  and  a  woman;  fagots 
were  tied  to  their  backs,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  they  were  burned 
in  that  manner.  The  flame  of  persecution  was  tiow  rekindled ; 
and  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  as  it  is  in  Home,  and  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  in  England,  seemed  determined  to  arrest  the 
fiirther  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  restore  to  the 
Anglican  Church  its  former  similitude,  in  rites  and  doctrines,  to 
the  Papal  Church. 

In  April,  1 539,  Parliament  convened.  The  king  communicated 
his  wish,  **  to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  diversity  of  opinion, 
in  matters  of  religion,"  and  instructed  them  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, from  among  themselves,  **who  might  draw  up  certain 
articles  of  faith  "  and  present  them  to  the  Parliament  for  their 
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deliberation.  The  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  bishops  who 
composed  the  committee  defeated  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  zealously  adhered  to  the 
Popish  doctrines,  proposed  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  be  em- 
braced in  six  articles,  and  that  another  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  that  effect.  **As  this  peer,"  says  Hume, 
**was  understood  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  king,  his  motion  was 
immediately  complied  with."  From  the  well-known  sentiments 
of  that  monarch,  such  persons  were  doubtless  appointed  who 
would  frame  a  bill  in  accordance  with  his  opinions.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  bloody  law  of  the  six  articles  was  enacted, 
''which,"  says  Blackstone,  *' established  the  six  most  contested 
points  of  Popery,  transubstantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  auricular  confession ;  which  points  were  (in  the  phraseology 
of  the  bill)  *  determined  and  resolved  by  the  most  godly  study, 
pain,  and  travail  of  his  majesty :  for  which  his  most  humble  and 
obedient  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  did  not  only  render  and 
give  tmto  his  highness  their  most  high  and  hearty  thanks,'  but 
did  also  enact  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  first  to  be  heretics, 
and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  five  last  to  be  felons,  and 
to  suffer  death."  "The  same  statute,"  continues  Blackstone, 
"established  a  new  and  mixed  jurisdiction  of  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics ;  the  reigning  prince 
being  then  equally  intent  on  destroying  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  establishing  all  other  their  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  religion." 

The  Church  of  England  was  again  essentially  Popish  in  all 
its  rites  and  doctrines ;  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  not  of 
the  pontiff,  being  its  only  distinguishing  feature.  The  article 
enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  operated  with  a  peculiar 
severity,  by  its  dissolution  of  the  social  relations  founded  on  the 
matrimonial  union.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  his  marriage  contract,  and  to  dismiss 
his  wife.  Bishops  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishoprics, 
and  were  imprisoned  for  contumacy.  Thus  did  Henry,  by  a 
servile  Parliament,  exercise  oppressively  those  high  powers 
vested  in  him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church ;  and,  like 
Gregory  YIL  in  the  eleventh  century,  coerced  the  bishops  to 
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the  observance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Romish  Church,  based 
upon  the  superstitious  notions  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  age,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  plain  language  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  king's  prerogatives  were  enlarged  by  giving  to  his  procla- 
mation the  force  of  a  statute  of  Parliament.  With  singular, 
inconsistency,  Henry  directed  a  process  to  be  issued  against  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  founded,  among  other  charges,  upon  the 
accusation  "of  her  having  employed  her  authority  with  her 
tenants,  to  hinder  them  from  reading  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible." 

The  law  of  the  six  articles  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Popish 
party,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  violent  measures  which  had- 
been  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries.  The  spirit 
of  persecution,  not  only  encouraged  by  the  royal  authority,  but 
called  into  action  by  these  severe  enactments,  now  rose  trium- 
phant from  that  pressure  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it.  The 
Papists  industriously  sought  out  those  who  violated  the  statute» 
and  in  a  short  time  not  less  than  five  hundred  persons  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  interference  of  Cromwellf 
seconded  by  others  having  an  influence  at  court,  rescued  them 
from  danger.  The  king,  notwithstanding  these  rigorous  enact- 
ments, preserved  a  balance  between  the  religious  parties,  by 
granting  permission  to  all  persons  to  have  in  their  possession  and 
to  read  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1540,  Parliament  was  again  convened. 
The  religious  differences  within  the  kingdom  seems  chiefly  to 
have  engrossed  the  king's  attention,  and  he  immediately  submit- 
ted for  their  deliberation  the  settlement  of  those  intricate  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  nation.  He  informed  them,  by  his 
chancellor,  that  "  he  had  appointed  some  bishops  and  divines  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  tenets,  to  which  the  people  were  to  assent ; 
and  he  was  determined  that  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
the  Truth,  should  have  the  victory." 

Jane  Seymour  had  died,  in  1537,  soon  afler  the  birth,  of  her 
son  Edward.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1540,  the  king  was  married 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  In  July,  Henry  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  the  question  of  a  divorce.  The  charms  of 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  captivated 
his  affections,  and  he  determined  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne. 
Parliament  sanctioned  the  measure,  by  referring  the  legality  of 
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the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  to  the  convocation.  This  eccler 
siastical  body  pronounced  it  null  and  void.  Parliament  ocm- 
firmed  the  sentence,  and  made  it  high  treason  to  question  it. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  Catharine  Howard  was  introduced  to 
court  as  queen. 

Norfolk  had  supplanted  Cromwell  in  his  influence  with  the 
king.  By  his  intrigues,  with  the  assistance  of  his  niece,  he 
obtained  a  commission  to  arrest  Cromwell  at  the  council-board, 
OQ  an  accusation  of  high  treason.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  was  beheaded. 

These  occurrences  were  unfavorable  to  the  Reformers,  and 

the  fires  of  Smithfield  soon  convinced  them  that  other  counsehi 

^^an  those  of  the  vicar-general  controlled  the  king's  religious 

^^^lings.     Barnes,  Garret,  and  Jerome,  had  not  incurred. the 

Penalties  of  the  six  articles  by  any  act  or  declaration,  but  they 

^^td  preached  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  and 

^^^«re,  upon  that  charge,  convicted  of  heresy  and  burnt.     On  the 

^^"^her  side,  Abel,  Powel,  and  Featherstone,  strict  Romanists  in 

^^.ith,  wme  accused  of  having  denied  the  king's  supremacy.     As 

^■*^«  Reformers  were  burnt  for  heresy,  the  Papists  were  hanged 

^^•^^d  quartered  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.    The  latter  declared 

^^  the  scaffold,  "that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment 

^^^913  the  being  coupled  to  such  heretical  miscreants  as  suffered 

'^^ith  them." 

"Great  pains  were  taken,"  says  Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  "by 
^l^e  bishops*  to  suppress  the  English  Bible.  The  king  refused 
^^^  call  it  in,  and  they  therefore  complained  much  of  the  transla- 
tion, which  they  wished  to  have  condemned,  and  a  new  one 
t^^t>mi8ed,  which  might  have  been  delayed  during  several  years, 
^^ranmer,  perceiving  that  the  Bible  was  the  great  eye-sore  of  the 
"^opish  party,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  oppose  it  by  all 
^4)e  means  they  could  think  o^  procured  an  order  from  the  king, 
^^ferring  the  correction  of  the  translation  to  the  two  universities. 
^?he  bishops  took  this  very  ill,  and  all  of  them,  except  those  of 
^Jly  and  St  David's,  protested  against  it." 

In  February,  1542,  the  convocation,  by  order  of  the  king. 


i 


*  The  biflhopB,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.,  resisted,  as  far  as  they  conM 
^lith  safety  to  themselves,  every  eflfort  Id  establish  a  pure  and  thorough  Refor- 
tatfion  in  Englaiid. 

1A 
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appointed  several  of  the  bishops  to  revise  the  translations  of  tk 
Bible ;  and  for  this  porpose,  each  one  of  them  had  a  particuln 
portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  allotted  to  him.  In  the  progresi 
of  this  work,  difficulties  were  interposed  to  prevent  its  cohI' 
pletion.  ^Many  objections  were  raised,"  says  Calmet,  ^ea 
various  pretences,  and  Bishop  Gardiner  read  a  list  of  ninety-nine 
Latin  words,*  which  he  said  would  not  admit  of  being  translated 
into  English."  As  it  was  evident  that  the  bishops  designed  to 
defeat  the  undertaking,  the  king,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer, 
transferred  the  work  to  the  universities.  But  these  were,  equally 
with  the  bishops,  opposed  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
work  was  not  completed.  **  The  insertion  of  Latin  words,"  sayi 
Hume,  *' would  have  appeared  extremely  barbarous,  and  wai 
plainly  calculated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain  the  people 
in  their  ancient  ignorance,  and  the  proposal  was  rejected." 

The  king  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  Missal.  **  This  book 
contains  the  ritual  for  the  celebration  of  the  various  masses  of  the 
Roman  communion."  The  Missals  then  used  were  not  the  same 
in  all  the  churches ;  but  the  ''Canon  of  the  Mass,"  as  inserted  ix 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great,  from  that  of  Pope  Gela. 
sius,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  said  to  be  common  to  them  all.  Soin« 
doubtful  saints  were  excluded,  and  the  word  Pope  was  eras^ 
wherever  found:  and  this  was  the  only  change  to  which  tk 
Ritual  was  subjected. 

But  neither  the  bishops  nor  the  king  could  check  the  progr^ 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  severitjr  < 
the  statutes  against  heresies,  while  the  people  were  permitted  tc 
peruse  the  sacred  Scriptures.     The  spirit  of  inquiry,  with  an  ea^ 
access  to  the  word  of  Grod,  made  new  developments  of  the  tnitk; 
and  Papal  errors  and  superstition  gradually  yielded  to  the  ioAh 
ences  of  Gospel  light.    The  religious  controversies  between  tb 
Papal  and  the  Protestant  parties  became  offensive  to  the  ki^f 
and  were  at  length  restrained  by  withdrawing  from  the  paopk 
generally  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible. 

The  Parliament  which  convened  on  the"  22d  of  January,!  Mir 
in  the  preamble  of  their  prohibitory  statute  declared,  ^that  min^ 


^  **  Among  these  were :  ecclesia,  poBnitentia,  pontifex,  eootritos,  holoetsrti^ 
fltcrementiim,  elements,  ceremonia,  mysteriam,  presbyter,  sscrificiaoi,  hunililH^ 
latisfiictio,  peccatnm,  gratia,  hoetia,  charitas.  Sic/*    (Home's  Hist  Eng.) 
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•editious  and  ignorant  persons  had  abused  the  liberty  granted 
them  of  reading  the  Bible  ;  and  that  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
animosities^  tumults  and  schisms  had  been  occasioned  by  pervert- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Scriptures."  The  statute  condemned  Tyndal's 
translation  as  crafty,  false  and  untrue,  prohibited  the  reading  of  it 
in  any  part  of  the  realm,  and  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  not  of  TyndaFs  translation, 
were  permitted  to  be  used,  under  the  following  conditions  and  re- 
itrictions :  All  annotations  and  preambles  must  be  cut  out  or  ef- 
&cedy  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each  volume.  No 
person,  unless  appointed  by  the  king,  or  an  ordinary,  shall  read 
openly  to  another  in  any  church  or  public  assembly  within  the 
realm,  on  pain  of  suffering  a  month's  imprisonment ;  excepting, 
however,  the  chancellor,  captains  of  the  wars,  the  king's  justices, 
recorders  of  any  city,  borough  or  town,  the"  speaker  of  the  Par- 
liament Every  nobleman  and  gentleman,  being  a  householder, 
may  read,  or  cause  to  be  read  by  any  of  his  family  servants,  in 
his  house,  or  within  his  premises,  and  to  his  own  family,  any  text 
of  the  Bible ;  and  every  merchant,  being  a  householder,  and  any 
other  persons,  other  than  women,  prentices,  &c.,  might  read  to 
themselves  privately  the  Bible.  No  woman  (except  noblewomen 
and  gentlewomen,  who  might  read  to  themselves  alone,  and  not 
to  others,  any  text  of  the  Bible,)  nor  artificer,  prentice,  serving- 
man  of  the  degree  of  yeoman  or  under,  husbandman  or  laborer, 
shall  read  the  Bible,  or  New  Testament,  upon  pain  of  one  month's 
imprisonment."  (Stat  33  Henry  VIII.) 

Henry  was  not  satisfied  with  the  book  published  under  his  au- 
thority, in  1537,  entitled,  ""The  Godly  and  Pious  Institute  of  a 
Christian  Man."  He  ordered  another  to  be  composed  this  year, 
which  he  called,  ''A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christian  Man."  **  This,"  says  Hume,  *'  he  published  without  ask- 
ing the  assent  of  the  convocation,  by  his  own  authority  and  that 
of  the  Parliament"  He  thus  determined  what  should  be  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  consulting  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  This  book  contained  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error.  His  own  opinions,  variable  as  they  seem  to  have  been, 
were  the  only  standards  of  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine  most  strong- 
ly inculcated  in  this  new  summary  of  the  articles  of  religion 
was  that  of  passive  obedience.*    A  writer  has  remarked,  'Uhat  it 

^  The  f  nndamental  principle  of  Higli-ChnichianL 
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contained  too  much  of  Popery  to  content  the  Refonners,  and  Uk 
much  of  scriptural  truth  to  please  the  Romanists.'' 

In  the  year  1543,  Henry's  friendship  was  alienated  from  hi 
ancient  ally  the  King  of  France ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  Uur 
among  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  one  was,  ^  that  Francis  hac 
engaged  to  imitate  his  example  in  separating  himself  entirely  fron 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  in  that  par 
ticular."  A  league  was  now  formed  between  the  King  of  Eng 
land  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  they  jointly  insisted  th« 
Francis  should  withdraw  from  his  alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman 
On  the  part  of  Francis  it  was  urged,  that  Charles  4iad  equailj 
violated  his  religious  obligations  by  uniting  with  a  heretica 
prince,  having  solemnly  pledged  his  imperial  honor  to  Clemeir 
VII.  never  to  make  peace  nor  to  form  an  alliance  with  Heniji 

Pending  the  negotiations  then  carried  on  between  England  aQl 
Germany,  and  which  terminated  in  their  joint  declaration  of  wai 
against  France,  Parliament  and  the  convocation  assembled.  TIm 
king's  political  powers  were  greatly  enlarged.  The  authoritj 
already  attached  to  his  proclamation  was  confirmed,  and  so  fiu 
extended,  that  if  it  enjoined  the  execution  of  any  penal  statute 
the  accused  might  be  tried  for  a  disobedience  of  the  proclama^ 
tion, "  under  whatever  pains  and  penalties  he  should  think  proper/ 
agreeably  to  statute  31  Henry  VIIL 

It  was  this  Parliament  which  adopted  the  formula  preparec 
by  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  entitled,  *' A  Necessary  Doctrine 
and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man."  Statutory  provisioni 
were  accordingly  made  for  its  enforcement ;  and  the  laws  enacted 
for  this  purpose  were  declared  to  be  binding  and  operative  foi 
the  enforcement  of  any  rule  of  faith  which  the  king  might  then- 
after  promulgate.  The  penalties  attached  to  the  violation  of  thes< 
royal  mandates  were,  for  the  first  offence,  by  one  of  the  clergy, 
an  unconditional  abjuration  ;  for  the  second,  bearing  a  fagot  upoi 
the  back ;  and  for  the  third,  burning.  For  the  third  offence  bj 
one  of  the  laity,  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  and  perpetuai 
imprisonment. 

As  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  the  king  was  empowered 
to  change  at  his  pleasure  the  act  establishing  the  six  articles 
which  was  declared  to  be  still  in  force.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  several  modifications  of  this  law  were  made,  to  miti- 
gate its  severity. 
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By  statute  35  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  year  1544,  the  king's  title  was 
declared  to  be,  **King  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and,  on  earth,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland." 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  successive  enactments  to 
establish  beyond  doubt  and  controversy  the  supreme  spiritual 
character  of  the  sovereign,  Parliament,  in  the  year  1545,  declared 
**the  king  to  have  always  been,  by  the  word  of  Chdy  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England;*  and  that  archbishops,  bishops,  and 

*  This  assuinptioD,  founded  on  a  palpable  nntruth,  is  whst  civil  jarists  have 
tenned  a  fiction  of  law ;  as  when  in  an  action  of  ejectment  a  supposititious  tenant 
elaims  to  have  been  legally  in  possession  of  the  freehold,  but  wrongfully  ejected 
ky  the  trespass  and  usurpation  of  another.  This  was  a  summary  mode  of  pro- 
«Mding,  by  which  the  true  points  in  issue  were  directly  attained.  The  sove- 
nigns  of  England  had  never  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  assumed  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  that  kingdom.  As  a  branch  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  in  England  were  certainly  suflfragans  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  so  continued  until  the  Refor- 
mation, in  the  sixteenth.  Nothing  is  known,  with  any  positive  testimony,  of  the 
Church  of  Britain  before  the  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  at  Nice,  in 
325.  For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the 
snpreme  head  of  the  English  Church.  There  would  have  been  no  solecism  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  act,  had  the  king  been  declared  supreme  head  cf  the  Churdk 
then  esiabliBhed  by  law.  The  reader  is  further  referred  to  the  foUowing  expUinar 
tary  note. 

Note. — ^We  have  arrived  at  an  important  period  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England.    It  might  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  revert  here  to  the ' 
events  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  kingdom,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Milman  remarks  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  History  of  Christianity,  that  *'  the 
visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Britain  is  a  fiction  of  religious  national  vanity,  and  has  few 
9t  no  advocates  except  English  ecclesiastical  antiquarians.  The  state  of  the 
iikuid,  in  which  the  precarious  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  still  fiercely  contested 
by  the  native  barbarians,  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  Civilization  had  made 
little  progress  in  Britain  till  the  conquest  of  Agricola.  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
occupied  only  by  the  invading  legionaries,  fully  employed  in  extending  and 
guarding  their  conquests,  and  our  wild  ancestors,  with  their  stern  Druidical 
hierarchy.  From  which  class  were  the  apostle's  hearers  or  converts  ?"  "  My 
friend  Dr.  Cardwell,"  says  Milman,  ^  in  a  recent  essay  on  this  subject,  concurs 
with  this  opinion."  To  which  we  may  add  the  judgment  of  the  learned  English 
editor  of  Calmet,  who  affirms  that  '*  the  stories  of  Paul's  travels  in  Spain  ami 
Britain  are  entirely  founded  on  uncertain  tradition."  The  opinion  that  the 
Gonpel  was  first  propagated  in  Britain  by  Paul,  originated  in  the  fifth  centmy 
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Other  ecclesiastical  persons,  have  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  but  by 
his  royal  mandate :  and  furthermore,  that  to  him  alone,  and  such 
persons  as  he  shall  appoint,  fiill  poww  and  authority  is  given» 
fr(ym  above,  to  hear  and  determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesias- 
tical, and  to  correct  all  manner  of  heresies,  errors,  vices  and  sins 
whatsoever."  (Stat.  37  Hen.  VIII.)  **  No  mention  is  here  made,** 
says  Hume,  "  of  the  concurrence  of  a  convocation,  or  even  of  a 
Parliament  His  proclamations  are,  in  effect,  acknovirledged  to 
have  not  only  the  force  of  law  but  the  authority  of  revelation ; 

from  obecuie  passages  in  the  writings  of  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cypnis.  Ter- 
ttillian,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  remarked,  that  '^the 
regions  of  the  Britons  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  were  brought  under  the 
Christian  faith;*'  and  this  was  supposed  by  some.  English  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quarians to  have  referred  to  England.  This  constmction,  however,  is  oontro- 
▼erted  by  the  historical  fftdtSf  that  this  part  of  the  ishuid  was  invaded  by  Jolivs 
CaBsar,  anno  66  b.  c. ;  by  the  £mperor  Claudius,  ▲.  d.  43 ;  by  Paulinna  Sue* 
tonius,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  61 ;  and  that  Agricola,  a.  d.  83,  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  completed  its  subjugation  by  a  line  of  posts  from  the  Firth  of  Foitii 
to  that  of  Clyde.    What  portion  of  the  British  Isles  could  have  been  referred  to  t 

O'Halloran,  in  his  ^  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  has  shown,  by  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  that  the  ^  Bretianikas  Nee$<ms*^  (or  British  Islands) 
of  the  ancients,  were  distinguished,  the  one  as  Albion  and  the  other  as  hme  ; 
also  by  that  of  Eustatius,  the  Greek  interpreter  of  Dionysius,  that  they  were 
called  Allawin  and  Oumia,  or  Albion  and  Bimia ;  and  by  St.  Chrysostom,  that 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  both  embraced  under  the  general  denomination  of  the 
British  Isles.  Ireland  was  not  invaded  by  the  Romans,  although  "  it  was  the 
design  of  Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his  success,  by  its  easy  reduction 
with  one  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries."  To  Ireland,  then,  Tertullian  must  have 
alluded.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Bede,  an  English  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  states,  that ''  the  early  Saxons  were  converted  by 
missionaries  from  Ireland,  and  that  Irish  bishops  presided  over  the  churches 
planted  among  them." 

The  writer  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  has  referred  to  the  authority  of 
Usher  for  the  assertion  advanced  by  him  that  "  St  James,  the  son  of  2iebedee, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Ireland,"  and  states  that  ^  Mansuetus,  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John,  not  only  propagated  the  Christian  doctrines  on  that  island,  but 
founded  churches,  which  for  many  centuries  after  resisted  the  Papal  supremacy, 
and  rejected  some  of  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Romish  Church."  From  Ireland, 
then,  it  would  appear  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England.  In  the 
second  century,  in  the  reign  of  Con,  the  celebrated  St.  Cathaldus  extended  his 
missionary  labors  to  the  continent,  and  in  the  third  century  an  Irish  bishop  was 
martyred  in  England.    (O'Halloran.) 

In  the  Council  of  Aries  (314),  there  were  three  bishops  from  Britain.  In  the 
first  ecumenical  council  at  Nice  (326)  bishops  from  Britain  were  present ;  and 
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and  by  Ul  foyal  pofwer  be  might  regulate  the  actions  of  men, 
control  their  words,  and  even  direct  their  inward  sentiments  and 
opinions." 

In  the  year  1546,  the  Litany,  containing  the  forms  of  supplicar 
tion  in  public  worship,  by  the  permission  of  the  king,  was  drawn 
up  in  the  English  language.  This  was  an  innovation  which  the 
Reformers  received  as  favorable  to  their  cause.    A  prayer  wat 


>8  it  was  by  that  council  that  certain  rites  and  doctrines  maintained  by  the 

H^estem  Church  were  authoritatively  established,  the  chnrches  in  Britain  most 

^^en  have  been  associated  with  those  on  the  continent,  in  the  general  regulation 

<^^  ecclesiastical  matters.    In  the  year  360,  bishops  from  Britain  attended  tiie 

^^^nncil  of  Rimini.    This  council  reversed  the  decrees  of  that  assembled  tt 

^i  ce,  and  sustained  the  Arian  doctrine.    In  the  year  431 ,  Palladius  was  ordained 

^^^  Pope  Celestine,  and  sent  a  missionary  to  Ireland.    Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  re- 

^'^^Ting  to  this  mission,  says :  ^  Celestine,  having  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  .Scots 

^^^^  Irish,  while  he  endeavored  to  keep  the  Roman  island,  or  Btilain,  CathoUe^ 

^^^  made  the  barbarous  island,  or  Ireland,  Christian."    "  The  evident  sense  of 

^^^hich  is,"  says  O'Halloran,  "that  while  he  attended  to  the  care  of  Britain, 

^^^>Aie&  dtmofs  acknowledged  the  power  of  Rome,  he  forgot  not  the  same  zeal 

^^^^id  concern  for  Ireland,  though  it  had  never  admitted  of  Roman  jurisdiction." 

In  the  year  696,  St  Austin,  accompanied  by  forty  monks,  was  sent  to  Eng^. 

nd  by  Gregory  I.,  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  his 

Hon  was  crowned  with  success.    It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently 

'"^  The  greater  part  of  the  bishops  of  England  received  their  ordination  from  the 

^^^  esbyters  who  came  out  of  the  College  of  Huy,  founded  by  Columba  in  the 

^^^jrth  century."    This  succession  of  English  bishops  by  the  Scottish  presbyters* 

^^^dination  was  received  as  valid,  and  continued  until  the  year  668,  when  Theo- 

^^More,  a  Grecian  monk,  the  well-known  author  of  *'  the  Penitential*^  was  ordained 

^jid  conaecrated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  by  the  Pope  Vitalia- 

^^08.    After  this  period  the  Apostolical  succession  continued  without  any  mat^- 

^"ial  interruption  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    In  the  year  726,  Ina,  King  of 

"^^eaaex,  established  a  college  at  Rome,  which  was  supported  by  a  tribute  of 

» penny  from  each  house,  called  Romescot,  or  Peterpence.    In  787,  an  eccle- 

council,  convened  by  the  legate  of  the  Pope,  Adrian  I.,  undertook  to 

^stabliBh  certain  rules  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  their  canons  were  con- 

^imed  by  at  least  two  of  the  kings  of  the  heptarchy.    Under  the  pontificate  of 

Xeo  IV.,  King  Ethelwolf,  in  866,  yielded  to  the  tribute  of  tithes ;  and  it  was  not 

long  after  this  period  that  the  clergy  enjoyed  nearly  one  half  of  the  property  in 

T.figkin|     In  ^e  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  influence  of  the  English  pre- 

latos  appears  to  have  transcended  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  this  was 

ismaikably  exhibited  by  the  arbitrary  demeanor  of  Dunstan  toward  King  Edwy 

^ad  his  queen  Elgiva ;  and  in  the  dethronement  of  that  prince,  and  the  elevatioB 

^his  brother  Edgar,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  Elgiva,  by  Odo,  Archbishop 

^Canterboiy. 
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added,  ^  to  save  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
from  all  his  detestable  enormities." 

The  change  now  made  in  the  collection  of  the  oflSces  of  divine 
worship,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  subsequent  compilation,  which, 
after  many  amendments  and  alterations,  formed  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  edition  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  known  as  the  Kin^s  Primer^ 

Writers  of  unqaestionable  authority  have  admitted  that  the  early  history  of 
the  Church  in  Englaivi  has  been  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  tradition,  or 
records  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Although  to  the  missionaries  of  Ireland  must 
be  awarded  the  merit  of  having  introduced  Christianity  into  that  country — and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Bede  that  the  Irish  bishops  presided  over  the  churches 
first  planted  on  that  island — the  Bishops  of  London,  of  York,  and  of  Caerieon, 
who  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314,  and  those  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  326,  must  have  accorded  with  the  Western  Church  in  the 
rites  and  doctrines  then  established,  and  therefore  differed  from  the  Irish  bisbopa, 
who  continued  until  the  seventh  century  to  conform  universally  with  the  rites 
and  customs  of  the  Asiatic  or  Eastern  Churches.  Prosper,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifth  century,  directly  affirms,  that  Britain  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of' 
Rome  before  the  mission  of  PaUadius  to  Ireland  by  Celestine,  in  431.  At  what 
period  this  jurisdiction  was  first  established  cannot  be  determined  by  any  posi- 
tive evidence  of  an  unquestionable  character.  The  Papal  supremacy  over  tbi 
Churches  of  Britain  may  therefore  be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  fi^ 
century,  with  the  authority  of  that  writer ;  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  It 
must  have  been  established  at  an  earlier  period.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  epbcopal  ordinations  before  the  mission  of  PaUadius,  are,  however, 
involved  in  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Church  in 
England,  from  its  institution  to  the  age  preceding  the  conquest,  in  a  view  of 
which  there  are  no  peculiar  characteristics  discernible  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  Churches  organized  at  that  early  period  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that  English  ecclesiastical  antiquarians,  from  feel- 
ings of  religious  national  vanity,  have  amused  themselves  with  the  delineations 
of  a  church  in  Britain  founded  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  independent  of  the 
Romish  Hierarchy  until  the  mission  of  St  Austin.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  historical  facts,  and  not  to  indulge  in  the  penciUings  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  elevation  of  a  tonsured  monk  of  Tarsus,  in  668,  to  the  See  of  Cantw- 
bury,  had  it  been  an  isolated  fact,  establishes  beyond  controversy  the  entire 
supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  over  the  branch  of  the  Papal  Church  in  Eng- 
land at  that  period.  Admitting  that  individual  efforts  were  occasionally  vr^^^ 
to  resist  the  abuses  of  Popery,  these  were  neither  the  acts  of  the  Church,  nor 
were  they  countenanced  or  sustained  by  it  History  has  recorded  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  Grallican  Church ;  but  the  Anglican  Church  seems  never  to 
have  claimed  any  peculiar  exemptions  from  the  spiritual  domination  of  Rome. 
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contained  the  Calendar,  the  King's  Highness'  Injunction,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel,  the  Creed,  the  Ten 
^  Commandments,  the  Matins,  the  Even-Song,  the  Compline,  the 

^  Seven  Psalms,  the  Litany,  the  Dirge,  the  Commendations,  the 

^  Psalms  of  the  Passions,  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  &c. 

^  1  The  king,  however,  repressed  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers,  by 

punishing  with  his  usual  severity  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
the  Popish  doctrines  which  he  still  maintained. 


i 
rf 

«  I              The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.,  was  compiled  from  the  ancient  forms  of 

IK  lernce  which  had  been  used  by  the  Popish  Churches,  but  were  new-modelled  to 

GBt  a  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.    The  term  Liturgy  was 

»  originally  applied  to  the  service  of  the  eucharist ;  but  this  rite  was  afterward 

■L  expressed  by  the  term  Mass  in  the  Western  Church.    The  English  Liturgy, 

k»  however,  comprehends  all  the  various  services  of  the  Church.    The  ancient 

e  I          Htorgies,  from  which  those  in  general  use  were  derived,  were :  the  Orieniali 

h^  I           the  Akxitndrian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Galliean,     "Out  of  all  these,"  says 

■  Wheatley,  ^  the  compilers  extracted  an  office  for  themselves."    However  early 

■  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles  peculiar  forms  of  worship  were  prescribed,  "  the 
ti  earliest  period  at  which  any  liturgical  forms  were  consigned  to  writing,  is  the 
«  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.    To  the  latter  date,  the 

most  ancient,  or  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  has  been  traced.*'    The  Oriental,  or 
r  Utorgy  of  St.  James,  contains  the  word  consubstantial,  not  known  before  the 

^  yaar  3!i5 ;  the  terms  Trisagion  (thrice  holy),  and  Gloria  Patri  (Glory  to  the 

I  Fuher),  not  used  before  the  fifth  century.    There  are  traces  throughout  this 

formula,  as  in  the  others  mentioned,  of  an  age  many  centuries  later  than  the 
Apostolic.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  no  certain  data  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
termined at  what  period  they  were  severally  composed.  All  we  know  of  them 
certainly,  is,  that  they  were  compiled  in  the  dark  ages ;  and  as  the  contributions 
of  an  idolatrous  and  superstitious  generation,  they  are  of  little  value  or  authority 
CO  account  of  their  antiquity. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


From  the  year  1526,  in  which  the  discussion  between  Eckiua 
and  GScoIampadius  was  held  in  Baden,  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  were  widely  diffused  throughout  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  The  religious  controversies  assumed  a  more  bit- 
ter and  more  vindictive  character.  Zwingle  was  advised  not 
to  appear  at  Baden,  as  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the 
Popish  party  to  seize  him  by  force,  or  by  stratagem,  with  the  sup- 
posed intention  of  taking  his  life.  The  pastor  of  Lindaw  had  been 
committed  to  the  flames  a  few  days  only  before  the  discussion 
commenced ;  and  another  Reform  minister  was  at  the  same  time 
drowned  at  Friburg :  the  former  by  the  consistory,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Faber  ;  the  latter  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance. 
Zwingle,  although  not  present,  assisted  by  his  counsel,  secretly 
communicated.  The  defeat  of  Eckius  mcensed  the  Papists  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  their  indignation  was  particularly  di- 
rected against  Zwingle.  **  I  thought,**  said  Mumer,  a  monk  of 
Lucerne,  "  that  the  dastard  would  have  appeared  and  answered 
for  himself,  but  he  has  not  done  so  :  I  am  therefore  justified  by 
every  law,  both  human  and  divine,  in  declaring,  forty  times 
over,  that  the  tyrant  of  Zurich,  and  all  his  partisans,  are  rebels, 
liars,  perjured  persons,  adulterers,  infidels,  thieves,  robbers  of 
temples,  fit  only  for  the  gallows ;  and  that  any  honest  man  must 
disgrace  himself  if  he  hold  any  intercourse  with  them,  of  what 
kind  soever." 

The  assembly  at  Zurich,  composed  of  delegates  from  five  other 
cantons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1527,  expressed  themselves 
in  the  following  forcible  language :  **  We  require,"  they  said, 
^that  God's  word,  which  alone  leads  us  to  Christ  crucified,  be 
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the  one  thing  preached,  taught,  and  exalted.  We  renounce  all 
doctrines  of  men,  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of  our 
forefathers ;  being  well  assured  that  if  they  had  been  visited  by 
this  divine  light  of  the  Word,  which  we  enjoy,  they  would  have 
embraced  it  with  more  reverence  than  we,  their  unworthy 
descendants.'' 

The  emissaries  of  Clement  were  indefatigable  in  their  efibrts 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Berne,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  confederates,  had  been  represented 
in  the  assembly  at  Zurich ;  and  there  the  Popish  cantons  deter* 
mined  to  convene  by  their  deputies,  and  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  the  Reformers.  Eight  days  after  the  conference  at 
Zurich  the  deputies  of  the  forest  cantons  assembled  in  Berne. 
Their  tone  was  threatening.  "  They  called  upon  the  council  to 
deprive  the  innovating  teachers  of  their  office,  to  proscribe 
their  doctrines,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient  and  true  Christian 
faith,  as  confirmed  by  past  ages,  and  sealed,''  they  said,  **  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs."  They  imperatively  called  upon  the  Bernese 
to  proceed  decisively  in  these  measures,  or  they  would  them* 
selves  undertake  to  extirpate  the  evil.  The  Bernese  were  not 
intimidated  by  language  equally  presumptuous  and  commina* 
tory :  **  We  require  no  assistance,"  they  replied,  **  in  the  direct- 
ing of  those  who  hold  authority  under  us."  From  this  period 
Berne  was  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
movements  in  Switzerland.  «  . 

William  Farel,  a  native  of  Dauphiny,  the  seat  of  the  Walden-    . 

•cs,  breathed  into  the  Reformed  party,  whenever  he  preached, 

an  active  and  intrepid  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Gospel  truth. 

We  have  seen  him  the  pastor  of  Montbeliard,  in  the  frontier 

province  of  France,  in  the  year  1624.    In  1626,  under  the  dis- 

gniaed  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  he  arrived  in  a  little  town 

in  the  canton  of  Berne.    In  this  capacity  he  inculcated  the  doc-         *> 

frines  of  the  Reformation,  and  exposed  the  Popish  superstitions  of 

Purgatory  and  the  invocation  of  saints.     But  it  was  not  in  this 

S^et  sphere  that  God  designed  this  fearless  missionary  of  the 

^'"088  to  move.     Farel  soon  emerged  from  his  seclusion,  and 

*^ldly  announced  his  name.     The  council  of  Berne  invited  him 

^  preach  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  opposi- 

^^n  of  the  municipal  authorities,  he  publicly  expounded  the  Goi» 
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pel,  and  proclaimed  the  free  oflFers  of  salvation  through  the  mh 
merited  grace  of  God. 

The  strength  of  the  Reformed  party  exhibited  itself  in  the  foI« 
lowing  year  by  the  ascendency  it  obtained  in  the  great  council, 
and  through  it  in  the  appointment  to  the  civil  oiBces  in  the  Stata 
That  party  now  demanded  a  public  discussion  of  the  reh'gioui 
questions  in  controversy.  Uri,  Underwalden,  Schwitz,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Zug,  had  warmly  espoused  the  Papal  interest,  and 
strenuously  resisted  the  proposal.  "  Every  State,"  said  the 
Zurichers,  **  is  free  to  choose  the  doctrine  it  wishes  to  profess,*^ 
and  they  advocated  the  measure.  Discussions  had  every  where 
been  fatal  to  Popery  ;  and  a  wise  policy  dictated  their  suppres- 
sion. ^  We  have  received  the  letter  of  this  leper,  of  this  accurs- 
ed heretic,  Zwingle/'  said  the  ecclesiastics,  **  but  we  will  not  go 
to  Berne ;  we  will  not  crawl  into  that  obscure  comer  of  the 
world ;  we  will  not  go  and  combat  in  that  gloomy  cavern,  in 
that  school  of  heretics.  They  want  to  take  the  Bible  for  thmi 
judge ;  but  has  the  Bible  a  voice  against  those  who  do  it  vio- 
lence 7  Let  these  villains  come  out  into  the  open  air,  and  con- 
tend with  us  on  level  ground,  if  they  have  the  Bible  on  their 
side,  as  they  say."  They  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  he 
issued  an  order,  prohibiting  the  discussion. 

But  the  imperial  edict  was  disregarded ;  and  on  the  7th  ot 
January,  1528,  the  discussion  commenced.  On  the  side  of  tht 
Reformers,  were  Zwingle,  Haller,  CEcolampadius,  Bucer,  Farel, 
Capito  and  Blarer ;  opposed  to  them,  were  Dr.  Treger,  of  Pri- 
burg,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  Swiss  and  German  ecclesias-> 
tics.  It  was  agreed  between  the  disputants,  that  ^  no»  proofr 
shall  be  proposed  that  are  not  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  no  explanation  shall  be  given  of  those  Scriptures,  that  does 
not  come  from  Scripture  itself;  explaining  obscure  texts  by  such 
as  are  clear."    This  secured  a  triumph  to  the  Reformers. 

All  the  points  of  faith  and  practice  in  which  the  parties  differ- 
ed were  severally  discussed.  Tradition,  the  merits  of  Christ* 
transubstantiation,  the  mass,  prayer  to  the  saints,  purgatory, 
images,  celibacy,  and  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  were,  each  m 
turn,  canvassed  with  the  wonted  zeal  and  untiring  research 
which  distinguished  the  controversies  of  the  time.  **  If  they  wish 
to  bum  the  ministers  of  Berne,"  exclaimed  the  priest  of  Rap- 
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perswyl,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy,  and  confounded  by  the  ar- 
guments of  his  opponents,  '*  I  will  undertake  to  carry  them  both 
to  the  stake.** 

But  such  was  not  the  determination  of  the  Council  of  Berne* 
On  the  23d  of  January,  it  decreed,  ^  that  the  mass  should  be 
Abolished,  and  that  every  one  might  remove  from  the  churches 
the  ornaments  he  had  placed  there."     The  altars  were  pros- 
trated, and  the  images  were  cast  out  in  broken  fragments.   The 
priests  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation,  and 
beheld,  with  religious  horror,  the  profanation  of  the   temple^ 
^uid  the  destruction  of  their  gods.     ^^  Behold,"  said  Zwingle,  as 
he  addressed  an  immense  multitude  from  the  pulpit,  *'  behold 
^hese  idols !  behold  them  conquered,  mute,  and  shattered  before 
^os !     These  corpses  must  be  dragged  to  the  shambles,  and  the 
^old  you  have  spent  upon  these  foolish  images  must  hencefor- 
^^i?ard  be  devoted  to  comforting,  in  their  misery,  the  living  images 
^)f  God.    Feeble  souls,  ye  shed  tears  over  these  sad  idols ;  do  ye 
:not  see  that  they  break,  do  ye  not  hear  that  they  crack  like  any 
other  wood,  or  like  any  other  stone  ?     Look  !  here  is  one  der 
j[)rived  of  its  head ;  here  is  another  maimed  of  its  arms.    If  thip 
JLIl  usage  had  done  any  harm  to  the  saints  that  are  in  heaven, 
^d  if  they  had  the  power  ascribed  to  them,  would  you  have 
l)een  able,  I  pray,  to  cut  off  their  arms  and  their  heads  ?"    The 
3preacher  then  solemnly  addressed  his  audience ;  exhorted  them 
to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  they  had  professed,  and  not  to  suffer 
themselves  again  to  be  seduced  by  the  devices  and  the  supersti- 
tious follies  of  the  Romish  priesthood ;  and  encouraged  them 
with  the  hope,  that  God  would,  in  like  manner  as  he  had  blessed 
them  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  communicate  his  spiritual  know- 
ledge to  the  other  confederate  cantons. 

The  Reformation  of  Berne  was  complete.  The  idolatries  of 
Rome  were  cast  aside ;  the  forms  of  worship,  as  instituted  at 
Zurich,  were  established,  and  the  four  bishoprics  within  the  can- 
ton were  abolished.  **  These  reverend  pastors,**  said  the  Bern- 
ese, ^  know  well  how  to  shear  their  sheep,  but  not  how  to  feed 
them.*'  A  like  spirit  prevailed  throughout  the  canton.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Re- 
fi>nned  Churches  ;  the  communion  was  administered  in  both 
^ds ;  and  the  bread  and  wine  were  spiritually  received  as  en^ 
blems  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Saviour.    8%, 
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Gall  soon  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Berne.  The  images  from 
the  churches  were  removed ;  and  the  ancient  mysteries  of  the 
abbey  were  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  populace.  The  sacred 
relics  which  had  been  presented  to  the  deluded  votaries  of 
Popery,  as  objects  of  divine  worship,  were  discovered  to  be— tat- 
tered rags — a  skull — a  large  tooth — and  shells  of  snails.  Glarii^ 
Appenzel,  the  Orisons,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basle,  successively 
adopted  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Reformed  religicm.  Ib 
Basle,  the  spirit  of  Reformation  not  only  purified  the  churches, 
but  it  entered  the  university.  Erasmus  withdrew  from  this  seat 
of  learning ;  and  the  chairs  of  the  professors  were  occupied  by 
those  who  maintained  the  tenets  of  the  new  &ith.  Thus  do  we 
find  the  cantons  arraying  themselves  under  two  opposing  and 
hostile  standards.  An  intemperate  zeal,  the  characteristic  of  a 
people,  warlike  by  education  and  habit,  ardent  in  their  love  of 
liberty,  simple,  but  honest  in  their  convictions,  and  impatient 
under  foreign  control,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  movements  of  the 
religious  parties  which  now  divided  Switzerland.  In  the  pro* 
gress  of  these  events  we  perceive  the  incipient  approaches  of 
those  internal  commotions,  and  of  that  unhappy  warfare,  which 
soon  after  impelled  the  confederate  cantons  to  unsheath  the 
sword,  and  to  forget  those  kindred  ties,  and  ancient  associations^ 
which  had  united  them  in  their  mutual  struggles  for  political 
independence  ;  associations  endeared  by  the  recollections  of  not 
less  than  sixty  hard  fought  battles  with  their  oppressors,  before 
their  liberties  were  secured. 

Berne  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  not  only 
in  steadfastness  of  faith,  but  with  fervent  zeal,  and  with  a  holy 
enthusiasm.  Under  its  auspices  Farel  undertook  the  task  of 
evangelizing  those  regions  of  the  Jura  mountains  into  which  the 
light  of  divine  truth  had  not  yet  penetrated.  In  the  close  of  the 
year  1529  he  entered  the  town  of  Morat,  four  leagues  west  of 
the  city  of  Berne.  From  Morat  he  passed  on  to  Neufchatel, 
and  to  Valangin.  On  a  pillar  of  the  church  in  Neufchatel  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  was  perpetuated  in  the  recollection  of  ita 
citizens  by  the  following  inscription : — On  the  23d  of  October, 
1630,  idolatry  was  overthrown  and  removed  from  the  Church  if 
the  ciiizens.^^  ^  By  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  taught  us  in  the 
pure  word  of  God,  we  will  show  that  the  mass  la  an  aboae^ 
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without  any  utility,  and  which  conduces  much  more  to  the  dam- 
nation than  to  the  salvation  of  souls.    And  we  are  ready  to  prove 
that  by  taking  away  the  altars  we  have  done  nothing  that  was  not 
right  and  acceptable  to  Grod.**    Such  was  the  general  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Neufchatel.*    The  adherents  to  the  Roman 
&ith  were  few,  but  they  were  resolute  in  maintaining  their  an- 
cient religion.    In  a  moment  of  excitement  they  grasped  the 
lults  of  their  swords,  and  addressing  themselves  to  the  govemort 
exclaimed,  "  All  of  us,  my  lord,  who  adhere  to  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment are  resolved  to  die  martyrs  for  our  holy  faith.**    But  the 
spirit  of  Popery  yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse.     The  priests, 
.fearful  of  the  popular  indignation,  secretly  performed  the  offices 
of  their  religion.    **  They  glided  into  the  houses,  said  mass  to  a 
fidw  friends  mysteriously  called  together  around  a  temporary 
^tar.      If  a  child  was  bom,  the   priest  noiselessly  arrived, 
breathed  on  the  infant,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  its  fore- 
B-iead  and  breast,  and  baptized  it  according  to  the  Roman 
IhCitual."    What  they  could  not  accomplish  with  the  sword  they 
attempted  by  intrigue  and  conspiracy.    A  plot  was  artfully  con- 
^brived  to  seize  the  church  by  force  during  the  celebration  of 
^^]Shristmas,  expel  the  Reformers  from  the  sanctuary,  demolish 
'Kheir  table,  and  reinstate  their  idols.    Theb  secret  designs  were 
^lowever  discovered,  and  the  conspiracy  was  defeated,  by  the 
^^rigilance  and  the  threatening  defiance  of  the  Bernese.     Farel 
proceeded  northward  along  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and 
^igain  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vicinities  of 
3lontbeliard,  where,  seven  years  before,  he  had  assumed  the 
^iaties  of  a  pastoral  charge. 

''A  great  energy ,**  says  D'Aubign6,  ^characterized  the  R^ 
ibnnation  of  French  Switzerland.  Men  have  attributed  to 
Farel  this  distinctive  feature  of  his  work ;  but  no  man  has  ever 
created  his  own  times ;  it  is  always,  on  the  contrary,  the  times 
tiiat  create  the  man.**  ^  A  great  man  may  be  the  personifica- 
tioQ  and  the  type  of  the  epoch  for  which  God  destines  him :  he 
>*  never  its  creator.'' 
We  have  traced  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Western 


*»  Nenfchatd— acantonin  the  west  of  Switzerknd,  and  contigaoiis  to  Frtnei. 
^  kngnage  is  tfie  Fraoeh.    Its  eapitsl,  Nenfchitel,  is  on  the  like  of  the  tmm 
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Switzerland  to  the  events  of  the  year  1531.  While  these 
events  were  transpiring,  and  the  Grospel  was  triumphing  over 
the  proud  and  corrupt  hierarchy  of  Rome,  on  the  frontier,  from 
lake  Neufchatel  towards  the  eastern  base  of  the  Vosgese  moun- 
tains, others,  more  momentous  in  their  consequences,  agitated 
the  interior  cantons ;  and  the  strife  of  arms  ensued,  in  whicb 
the  Zurichers  were  the  victims  of  Popish  conquerors  and  Popish 
vengeance. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  historian,  that  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  unfortunately  assumed  a  political  character.  The 
cantons  which  embraced  it  became  united  by  this  new  religious 
tie,  and  by  this  new  ecclesiastical  connection  seemed  to  have 
formed  among  themselves  an  alliance  incompatible  with  the 
safety  and  integrity  of  the  confederacy.  But,  that  this  must 
have  been  an  inevitable  result  is  evident  from  the  natural  tend- 
encies of  associations,  which  bring  individuals  into  combination. 
The  cantons  were  separate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  loosely 
connected  together  by  articles  of  a  solemn  treaty.  In  some  of 
them  we  see  the  features  of  a  monarchical  government;  in 
others,  of  a  democratical.  Provisions  were  made  in  the  instru- 
ment of  compact  for  accommodating  internal  differences ;  but 
there  was  scarcely  a  trace  discoverable  in  this  peculiar  orga- 
nization of  what,  in  the  American  phraseology,  may  be  termed 
a  general  government.  There  was  not  even  a  common  tribunal 
for  the  adjudication  and  settlement  of  cases  in  controversy  be- 
tween different  cantons,  as  members  of  the  confederacy.  Their 
bond  of  union  was  therefore  preserved  so  long  as  the  pressure 
from  without — the  dangers  from  encroachments  by  surrounding 
nations — acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  centrifugal  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  system.  Their  political  interests  being  identical, 
their  internal  or  domestic  relations  were  easily  adjusted  and 
preserved.  But  when  religious  differences  arose,  new  questions 
of  interests  necessarily  followed.  New  claims  sprung  up,  and 
a  diversity  of  opinions  on  subjects  which  have  ever  exercised 
an  invincible  control  over  the  reason  as  well  as  the  passions  of 
men.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  two  systems  of  religion,  as  di- 
verse as  heathenism  and  Christianity,  had  their  respective  adhe- 
rents ;  as  incommiscible  as  darkness  and  light;  as  irreconcilable  as 
the  powers  of  the  air  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  these  reli- 
gious differences  prevailed  there  was  no  authority  in  the  State, 
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as  in  England  and  France,  to  overawe  and  to  silence  the  dispu- 
tants. As  individuals  who  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines 
associated  for  a  common  object ;  so  the  several  cantons,  under 
a  similar  impulse,  united  in  a  common  league.  What,  therefore, 
has  been  deplored  as  an  evil  was  the  necessary  result  of  circum- 
stances. The  union  of  the  Reformed  cantons,  however;  was 
neither  an  error  nor  a  misfortune.  It  may  have  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  civil  commotions  in  the  confederacy,  but  it 
strengthened  the  party  defending  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
secured  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  rights.  If  this 
spiritual  association  assumed  a  political  character,  and  tres- 
passed on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  general  alliance,  it 
-was  driven  to  this  point  by  the  persecuting  spirit  and  the  over- 
bearing measures  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy.  Let  not  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  evils  which  followed  be  imposed  upon  that  party 
who  fought  for  religious  liberty  and  the  right  of  conscience, 
and  by  fighting  maintained  them. 

The  five  forest  cantons — Uri,  Schwitz,  Zug,  Underwalden, 
and  Lucerne — were  distinguished  then,  as  they  are  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  as  Popish  cantons.  In  1528,  the  Reformers  were 
treated  with  cruelty  in  Zug  and  Schwitz.  "Fines,  imprison- 
ment, torture,  the  scourge,  confiscation,  and  banishment,"  says 
IVAubigne,  "  were  enforced  against  them.  The  tongues  of  the 
ministers  were  cut  out,  they  were  beheaded,  and  were  con- 
demned to  be  burnt.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bibles  and  all  the 
evangelical  books  were  seized,  and  if  any  poor  Lutherans,  flee- 
ing firom  Austria,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  that  low  valley  where 
its  calm  waters  flow  between  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Ap- 
penzel — ^if  these  poor  creatures,  tracked  by  the  lansquenets, 
came  to  seek  a  refiige  in  Switzerland,  they  were  cruelly  given 
up  to  their  persecutors.**  **  The  Bishop  of  Constance  wrote  to 
the  five  cantons,  that  if  they  did  not  act  with  firmness  all  the 
country  would  embrace  the  Reform." 

A  meeting  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  judges,  and  persons  of  note, 
^&8  held  on  the  6th  of  December,  1528,  at  Weinfelden,  near 
Constance.  Through  the  entreaty  of  deputies  from  Zurich  and 
B«me,  it  was  determined  that  the  preaching  of  the  word  should 
not  be  prohibited.  Defeated  in  their  purpose,  the  votaries  of 
Borne  had  one  alternative  left — a  foreign  alliance.  It  was 
^nst  the  oppressions  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  the  forest 
16 
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cantons  had  valiantly  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  fonrteentb 
century.    Austria  was  now  implored  to  send  an  armed  forc» 
into  Switzerland  to  subjugate  the  Reform  cantons,  and  restore 
to  the  country  its  ancient  religion.    **  The  power  of  the  enemies 
of  our  ancient  faith  has  so  increased,^  said  the  deputy  to  the 
Governor  of  Feldkirch,  **  that  the  friends  of  the  Church  can 
resist  them  no  longer.    We  therefore  turn  our  eyes  to  that  illus- 
trious prince  who  has  saved  in  Germany  the   faith  of  our 
fathers.''    In  the  month  of  April,  1529,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
formed.    By  it  it  was  declared,  that  all  new  sects  in  religion 
should  be  destroyed.     Austria  agreed  to  send  into  Switzerland 
six  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  four  hundred  horse,  with  the  re- 
quisite artillery.     The  Reformed  cantons  were  to  be  blockaded, 
and  every  measure  adopted  to  reduce  them  to  submission.    The 
conquered  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  gua- 
ranteed to  the  forest  cantons. 

A  general  alarm  prevailed  throughout  the  cantons  not  em- 
braced in  this  foreign  alliance.  Their  deputies  convened  at 
Zurich,  and  determined  upon  an  appeal  to  the  forest  cantons  which 
had  invoked  the  powers  of  Austria  to  invade  the  Swiss  territories. 
The  ambassadors  were  received  with  reproaches  and  c^isures. 
**  We  declare  our  alliance  at  an  end,"  said  the  people  of  Under- 
walden  ;  "  the  Waldstettes*  are  the  real  Swiss.  We  graciously 
admitted  you  into  our  confederation,  and  now  you  claim  to  be  our 
masters!  The  Emperor,  Austria,  France,  Savoy,  and  Valais 
will  assist  us!" 

The  reception  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  haughty  language 
with  which  they  were  addressed,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
Zurichers ;  atd  Zwingle  counselled  the  adoption  of  immediate 
and  energetic  measures  of  retaliation*  To  this  the  Bernese  ob- 
jected as  injudicious.  But  during  the  deliberation  they  were  in- 
formed that  Jacques  Keyser,  a  pastor  of  Oberkirk  in  Baden,  had 
been  seized,  and  conducted  to  the  magistrates  of  Schwitz  to  be 
tried  as  one  of  the  innoviUing  ministers.  Notwithstanding  the 
interposition  of  Zurich  and  Glaris,  Keyser  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed. 

Zurich  at  once  unfurled  the  banner,  and  five  hundred  men» 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  to  Bremgarten^  in  the  can* 


*  The  inhabitants  of  the  five  primitive  or  forest  cantons. 
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ton  of  Aargau.  At  the  same  time  an  army  from  Underwalden 
was  advancing  toward  the  same  point.  All  Switzerland  was 
in  arms.  Emissaries  hastened  to  Yalais  and  to  Austria  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  troops.  Six  hundred  Zurichers  now  advanced 
tbward  the  centre  cantons ;  and  four  thousand  repaired  to  Cap- 
pel,  nine  miles  from  Zurich  and  three  from  Zug.  Zwingle  was 
not  an  inactive  spectator  of  these  martial  preparations.  **  When 
my  brethren  expose  their  lives,  I  will  not  remain  quietly  at  home 
by  iny  fireside,''  said  this  intrepid  missionary  of  the  cross.  **  Be- 
sides, the  army  requires  a  watchful  eye,  that  looks  continually 
around  it"  With  his  steel-pointed  shaft  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  accompanied  the  army.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Switzerland  in  the  month  of  June,  1529. 

Berne  refused  to  sustain  Zurich.     The  Reformed  cantons  en- 
gagedin  the  conflict  without  harmony,  and  without  any  systema- 
tic plan  of  operation.     The  Papal  cantons  were  united;  and 
moved  to  the  battle-field  with  promptness, ''  to  the  sound  of  the 
antique  horns  that  Lucerne  pretended  to  have  received  from  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne."    Berne  called  upon  Zurich  to  lay  down 
its  arms,  and  to  the  other  cantons  to  compromise  their  diflfer- 
encesy  with  a  threat  of  enforcing  its  injunctions.    Zwingle  was 
still  unshaken  in  his  purpose.     He  believed  that  peace  under 
existing  circumstances  would  paralyze  the  future  efforts  of  the 
Reformed  cantons.     But  the  counsel  of  Berne  prevailed.     An 
armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  parties.     The  terms  were  un- 
satisfactory to  both ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  pacification  was 
but  a  cfiessation  of  arms.     The  Waldstettes  were  apprehensive 
that  they  had  compromised  their  faith,  which  tbey  solemnly 
fwore  never  to  abandon:  the  Zurichers  received  the  conces- 
nons  made  to  them,  as  insufficient  guaranties  of  their  religious 
privileges.     The  armies  retired  to  their  respective  cantons,  and 
tranquillity  was  for  a  time  restored. 

The  stipulations  accorded  with  the  views  of  neither  party. 
Uberty  of  conscience  was  guaranteed ;  which,  it  might  have 
been  foreseen,  the  Papists  would  never  concede  to  their  oppo- 
itents:  no  provision  was  made  for  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Word,  which  the  Reformers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  relinquish. 
Accordingly,  within  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
^aty,  a  pastor  of  Zug  fearlessly  preached  the  Gospel  in  Soleure ; 
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and  the  eouncily  under  the  FojHsh  inflQenoev  attempted  to  compd 
him  to  say  mass.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  demanded  by  the 
Reformers ;  and  the  patricians  and  canons  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling them  to  retire  to  a  neighboring  village  to  hear  the  word 
of  Grod.  The  forest  cantons  complained,  that  "a  few  wretched 
mischief-makers  penetrating  into  their  borders,  troubled  men's 
souls,  distributed  their  frippery,  scattered  every  where  little 
poems,  tracts,  and  Testaments,  and  ceased  not  from  saying  that 
the  people  ought  not  to  believe  the  priests  ;**  and  in  their  turn, 
they  seized  these  heretics,  soul-stealers,  and  conscience-slayers, 
as  they  entitled  the  Reformers,  cast  them  into  prison,  cruelly  tor- 
mented them,  and  banished  them  from  the  cantons.  Zwingle 
was  the  principal  object  of  their  hatred.  *^  There  is  not  a  Zu- 
richer,**  they  said,  "  who  does  not  indulge  in  unnatural  sins,  and 
who  is  not  a  robber  at  the  very  least.**  They  openly  pronounced 
Zwingle  "  a  thief,  a  murderer,  and  an  arch-heretic.**  **  I  shall 
not  rest,**  said  a  pensioner,  ^'  until  I  have  thrust  my  sword  up  to 
the  hilt  in  the  heart  of  this  impious  wretch.**  Such  were  the 
animosities  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Re- 
formed cantons  ceased  not  to  propagate  their  new  doctrines  by 
preaching  and  by  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious  publi- 
cations ;  and  although  they  were  more  populous  and  more 
powerful  than  those  adhering  to  the  Romish  Church,  they  re- 
sorted not  to  the  expedients  of  the  prison  and  the  rack,  to  silence 
their  opponents,  or  to  convert  them  to  their  faith. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  invited 
the  German  and  Swiss  divines  to  a  conference  at  Marpurg.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  an  animated  controversy,  and 
an  irreconcilable  difference  had  arisen  between  them  on  the 
manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  The  conference 
was  opened  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1529.  Before  the  discus- 
sion commenced,  Luther  inscribed  with  a  chalk  on  the  velvet 
cover  of  the  table  the  following  words,  in  large  and  legible 
characters :  **  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.^* 


*  Luther*8  denial,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed,  by  consecration,  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chriat,  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  figuratively  tiie 
aymbols  of  these,  involved  him  in  a  manifest  difficulty,  if  not  in  an  absurdi^. 
His  idea  appears  to  have  been  this :  "  That  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  trmt- 
substantiated^  or  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  bat, 
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The  Tiewtf  of  Luther  im  this .  i&trieate  question  have  been 
Tarioosly  represented ;  and  indeed  seem  not  at  the  present  time 
€o  be  correctly  understood.     The  disfingoished  writer  of  "  the 
History  of  the  Great  Reformation,'*  has  sketched  with  his  gra^ 
phic  pen  the  proceedings  at  this  memorable  conference.   He  has 
undertaken  to  record  the  language  of  the  parties  in  this  exciting 
discussion,  and  having  an  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
liis  statement,  I  shall  transcribe  from  his  work  such  parts  as  will 
present  the  several  opinions  of  the  disputants  in  the  most  intel- 
ligible points  of  view. 

**  I  believe,"  said  Luther,  "  that  Christ's  body  is  in  heaven,  but 
1  also  believe  that  it  is  in  the  sacrament.     It  concerns  me  little 
^whether  that  be  against  nature,  provided  that  it  is  not  against 
:iaith.     Christ  is  substantially  in  the  sacrament,  such  as  he  was 
\)OTn  of  the  Virgin."     CEcolampadius  quoting  a  passage  from  St. 
IPaul :  **  We  know  not  Jesus  Christ  after  the  flesh  :"  Luther  re- 
plied, **  After  the  flesh  means,  in  this  passage,  after  our  carnal 
afiections."      "You  will  not   allow,"  rejoined  CEcolampadius, 
"^that  there  is  a  metaphor  in  these  words :  This  is  my  body — and 
yet  you  admit  a  synecdoche."     '* Metaphor,"  said  Luther,  "per- 
mits the  existence  of  a  sign  only ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  synec- 
doche.    If  a  man,"  says  he,  "  wishes  to  drink  a  bottle,  we  under- 
stand that  he  means  the  beer  in  the  bottle.*    Christ's  body  is 
in  the  bread,  as  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  or  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  dove."    This  is  unintelligible  sophistry,  and  mere  para- 
logism ! 

**I  oppose  you,"  said  Zwingle,  "  with  this  article  of  our  faith — 
He  ascended  into  heaven.    If  Christ  is  in  heaven  as  regards  his 


the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  consubsianiiatedi  that  is,  actually  present  tn, 
vi^  and  under  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine;  and  were  therefore  literally 
fliten  and  drank  by  the  commanicants."  If  this  was  his  meaning,  the  difficulty 
WIS  not  removed  by  supposing  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  was  made  to 
fixist  under  the  property  or  quality  of  a  distinct  substance,  or  under  the  accidents 
of  bread  and  wine ;  a  predicable  of  which  we  can  form  no  intelligent  notion  by 
^  most  subtle  process  of  abstraction.  * 

♦  Dum  fruges  Cererem,  vinum  liberum  dicimus,  genere  nos  quidem  sermonis 

^timur  usitato,  sed  ecquen  tarn  amentem  esse  putas,  qui  illud  quo  vescatur  Deum 

«>^edat  esse  ?    So  wrote  Cicero  before  the  Christian  era.    In  the  Council  of  La- 

^^van,  A.  D.  1215,  there  were  many  wise  men  siUy  enough  to  believe  that  they  ate 

God  in  the  ccmsecrated  wafer. 
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body,  how  can  he  be  in  the  bread  ?  The  word  of  God  teaches 
U8  that  he  was  like  his  brethren  in  all  things.  He,  therefore, 
cannot  be  in  several  places  at  once.'*  **  Were  I  desirous,**  re- 
plied Luther,  "  of  reasoning  thus,  I  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  wife,  that  he  had  black  eyes,  and  lived 
in  our  good  country  of  Germany.** 

Luther,  pointing  to  the  words  he  had  written  on  the  table,  ex- 
claimed :  ^  Most  dear  sirs,  since  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  thii 
is  my  bodyy  I  believe  that  his  body  is  really  there."  Here  the 
scene  grew  animated.  Zwingle  started  from  his  chair,  sprung 
towards  Luther,  and  striking  the  table  before  him,  said  to  him : 
•*  You  maintain  then,  doctor,  that  Christ's  body  is  locally  in  the 
eucharist ;  for  you  say  Christ's  body  is  really  there — there — there^ 
repeated  Zwingle.  "  There^  he  continued,  **  is  an  adverb  of  place. 
Christ's  body  is  then  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exist  in  a  place.  If 
it  is  in  a  place,  it  is  in  heaven,  whence  it  follows  it  is  not  in  the 
bread."  Luther  rejoined,  '*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  mathemar 
tical  proofs.  As  soon  as  the  words  of  consecration  are  pro* 
nounced  over  the  bread,  the  body  is  there,  however  wicked  be 
the  priest  who  pronounces  them."  **  You  are  re-establishing  Po- 
pery," said  Zwingle. 

"  Christ's  body,"  Luther  remarked  in  explanation,  •*  is  in  the 
sacrament,  but  it  is  not  there  as  in  a  place."  "  Then,"  replied 
Zwingle,  '^  it  is  not  there  at  all.  CEcolampadius,  addressing  him- 
self to  Luther,  said,  "The  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  eucharist^ 
therefore  no  real  body  is  there  ;  for  every  one  knows  that  the 
essence  of  a  body  is  its  existence  in  a  place." 

The  disputants  could  make  no  nearer  approach  to  a  uniform- 
ity of  opinions.  It  was  proposed  that  Luther  should  draw  up  his 
articles  of  faith,  and  submit  them  to  the  assembly.  Among  them 
was  the  following,  which  referred  to  the  subject  in  controversy : 
"  We  all  believe  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  ought 
tcf  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  primitive  insti- 
tution ;  that  the  mass  is  not  a  work  by  which  a  Christian  ob- 
tains pardon  for  another  man,  whether  dead  or  alive :  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  sacrament  of  the  very  body  and 
very  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  spiritual  manducation 
{spiritalis  manducatio  f)  of  this  body  and  blood  is  specially  ne- 
cessary for  every  true  Christian."  The  last  article,  that,  *•  al- 
though at  present  we  are  not  agreed  on  the  question  whether 
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the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  yet  both  the  interested  parties  shall  cherish 
more  and  more  a  truly  Christian  charity  for  one  another,  so  far 
as  conscience  permits ;  and  we  will  all  earnestly  implore  the 
Xjord  to  condescend  by  his  Spirit  to  confirm  us  in  the  sound  doc- 
trine,^ was  inserted  as  one  of  compromise.  The  formula  con- 
Cained  fifteen  articles ;  and  was  subscribed  by  all  the  divines 
jjresent* 

This  apparent  reconciliation  was  not,  however,  productive  o( 
a  permanent  good.  The  division  between  the  Swiss  and  Ger- 
Knan  Churches,  was  neither  softened  down  nor  removed.  Lu» 
'^iier  had  remarked,  before  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  that  ^  he 
'^eould  rather  receive  the  mere  blood  with  the  Pope,  than  the 
':mMre  wine  with  Zwingle."  In  that  conference  he  emphatically 
exclaimed — ^^  This  is  my  body — ^that  is  our  text ;  you  have  not 
striven  us  from  it,  as  you  had  boasted,  and  we  care  for  no  other 
qproofe," 

But  there  were  other  points  of  difference  between  these  two 
<listingui8hed  Reformers.  Zwingle  designed  to  establish  a  wor^ 
^hip  purely  spiritual.  In  the  organization  of  the  Church  he 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  letter  of  simple  construction  of  the  sacred 
.  Scriptures ;  giving,  however,  to  their  doctrines  an  interpreta* 
lion  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. In  its  rites  and  ceremonies  he  rejected  all  that  was  not 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Writ  He  inquired  not  what 
had  been  the  forms  of  government,  the  tenets,  or  the  forms  of 
worship  and  practices  of  Christian  Churches,  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  Antiquity  of  customs  presented  to  his  mind  no 
evidence  of  a  divine  sanction.  The  Bible  alone  was  the  stand- 
ard of  his  faith.  "  Luther's  great  principle  was  never  to  depart 
from  the  doctrines  or  customs  of  the  Church,  unless  the  words 
of  Scripture  absolutely  required  him  to  do  so.'*  Zwingle's  in- 
quiry was — what  has  been  commanded  ?  that  of  Luther — ^what 
has  been  forbidden  7  Here  was  a  marked  difference  in  a  fun- 
damental principle.  In  modem  phraseology,  the  Swiss  Reform- 
er was  a  strict  constructionist ;  the  German,  a  latitudinarian. 
Hence  it  was,  that  images,  altars,  wax  tapers,  exorcisms,  and 
private  confession,  were  unhesitatingly  banished  from  the  Re- 

*  D'Aobign^'s  Hist  Refonn.,  Yd.  4. 
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formed  Churches  in  Switzerland  ;  while  they  were  viewed  with 
toleration  and  indulgence  in  Germany. 

Luther,  in  1530,  subsequent  to  the  compromise  of  Marpurg, 
evinced  his  unsubdued  spirit  of  enmity  toward  the  followers  of 
Zwingle,  by  refusing  to  comprehend  them  in  the  alliance  and 
confederation  formed  at  Smalcalde  and  afterward  at  Frankfort, 
for  the  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  German  Re- 
formers against  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  issued  at  Augsburg. 
His  intolerance  was  extended  to  the  German  cities  which  had 
presented  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession; 
because  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  in  relation  to 
the  eucharist.  A  singular  hallucination  obscured  the  mind  of 
Luther  on  this  subject 

The  bold  and  comprehensive  genius  of  Zwingle  had  designed, 
as  early  as  1527,  a  holy  league  of  the  Reformers  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  new  faith  against  the  political  authorities  which  op- 
posed its  progress.  During  his  visit  at  Marpurg,  a  systematic 
plan  seems  to  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  actively  co-operated,  of  uniting  the  Princes,  and  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  Reformation,  in  a  common  alliance  against  the 
emperor.  It  was  in  contemplation  to  embrace  within  this  reli- 
gious confederacy,  if  practicable,  the  States  of  Italy.  In  allusicm 
to  this  he  wrote  to  Philip,  not  many  days  after  his  return  to  Zu- 
rich, and  expressed  a  hope  that  God  had  chosen  him  for  great 
events.  **  I  dare  think,  but  I  dare  not  speak  of  them,"  he  said. 
**  We  must  bell  the  cat  at  last.  All  that  I  can  do  with  my  fee- 
ble means,  to  manifest  the  truth,  to  save  the  Universal  Church, 
to  augment  your  power  and  the  power  of  those  who  love  God, 
with  God's  help,  I  will  do."  An  embassy  was  sent,  by  the  per- 
suasions of  Zwingle,  from  Zurich  lo  Venice.  The  Doge  was 
invoked  to  unite  with  the  cities  of  the  Christian  co-burghery,  as 
the  league  was  termed,  in  humbling  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  universal  dominion.  Overtures  were 
made  to  the  French  King.  Francis  projected  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  might  facili- 
tate the  enterprise.  But  the  cantons  were  divided  by  religious 
differences.  The  efforts  of  Zurich  and  its  coadjutors  would 
be  neutralized.  The  success  of  the  Gospel  was. not  the  object  of 
the  French  court ;  and  the  negotiation  was  abruptly  concluded. 
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The  grand  project  of  a  Christian  State,  or  co-burghery,  of 
which  Zwingle  appears  to  have  been  the  creating  and  controll- 
ing genius,  proved,  in  the  end,  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
The  Waldstettes  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Austria,  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  :  Zurich  attempted  to  or- 
g^anize  a  league  with  foreign  prjpces  and  States,  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive scale,  and  failed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of 
o vents  in  Switzerland  portended  a  crisis  in  its  religious  contro- 
^v-ersies  which  would  call  forth  the  highest  energies  of  a  warlike 
«cnd  spirited  people. 

Since  the  pacification  of  the  26th  of  June,  1529,  the  Refor- 
x^mation  had  extended  far  beyond  its  former  limits.    In  Septem- 
^:»er  of  that  year,  Schaflfhausen  embraced  the  new  faith,  abol- 
^  shed  the  mass,  and  rallied  under  the  standards  of  Berne  and 
<^Zurich.     On  Easter  Monday,  in  1530,  Claris,  after  wavering 
^)etween  the  two  opinions,  decided  finally  against  Romanism* 
^emd  established  the  new  forms  of  worship.     The  Waldstettes 
beheld  with  indignation  the  overthrow  of  their  ancient  rites  even 
^Sn  their  immediate  vicinities ;  and  were  passive  no  longer, 
nrheir  murmurs,  and  their  threats  of  inviting  the  armies  of  the 
Empire  to  their  aid,  aroused  the  Zurichers  to  a  full  sense  of  their 
danger,  when  they  unexpectedly  heard,  *'that  nine  hundred 
Spaniards  had  entered  the  Grisons,  that  three  thousand  imperial 
lansquenets  were  approaching  from  Germany,  and  that  the  em- 
peror himself  was  ready  to  support  them  with  all  his  forces.** 
The  Reformed  cantons  assembled  their  forces ;   and  eleven 
thousand  men  advanced  to  repel  the  invasion.     The  forest  can- 
tons were  quiet  amid  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  country.     The  invaders  retreated  ;  but  why  did  not  those 
cantons  rally  under  the  banner  of  the  confederacy,  when  a  for- 
eign foe  approached  its  territories?     This  was  another  and  a 
serious  cause  of  aggravation. 

In  September,  1530,  a  Diet  of  the  cantons  was  convened  at 
Baden.  The  ministers  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  and  Strasburg, 
^dressed  that  assembly,  in  a  memorial,  on  the  subject  of  the 
litigious  differences  which  distracted  the  country,  and  on  the 
^^cessity  of  restoring  unanimity  of  feeling.  How  can  this  happy 
Insult  be  obtained,  they  asked,  but  by  the  blessing  of  Godf 
^'hich  cannot  be  expected  while  the  preaching  of  his  word  is 
Pi*ohibited.    Their  appeal  was  unavailable.    The  Waldstettes 
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were  immovable  :  and  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
contending  parties  vanished. 

At  a  Diet  in  January,  1531,  the  forest  cantons  expressed  their 
discontent,  in  a  strong  and  angry  tone.  They  complained  that 
their  ancient  alliances  had  been  disrespected ;  and  called  upon 
the  confederate  cantons  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
those  ancient  relations,  or  they  would  themselves  subdue  the 
guilty  violence  ;  and  *•  may  the  Holy  Trinity,"  they  said,  **  assist 
us  in  this  work."  Complaints  were  now  uttered  in  threatening 
language  by  the  people  themselves.  *•  Have  not  these  heretics," 
they  said,  "  dared  to  form  a  Christian  Fraternity^  as  if  old  Swit- 
zerland was  a  heathen  country  ?"  Secret  counsels  were  fre- 
quently held ;  alliances,  with  the  Pope,  with  the  Valais,  with 
the  emperor,  were  severally  proposed.  The  canton  of  Valais, 
lying  between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  Italy,  hesitated  in  its 
measures,  and  professed  neutrality.  A  paper  was  placed  on  the 
altar  of  one  of  its  churches.  In  this  the  Reformers  of  Zurich 
and  Berne  were  charged  with  having  preached,  that  to  hear 
mass  was  a  more  heinous  crime  than  to  commit  the  most  un- 
natural and  beastly  sin.  The  Yalaisans  read  with  amazement 
and  religious  horror  this  malicious  allegation,  the  contrivance  of 
a  Popish  fanatic,  and  immediately  united  with  the  Waldstettes. 
The  Papal  cause  had  already  triumphed  in  the  canton  of  Sol- 
eure.  The  forest  cantons  now  resolved  to  carry  out  their  mea- 
sures with  firmness. 

Nothing  could  now  avert  a  civil  war  but  an  immediate  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  which  had  divided  the  members  of  the 
confederacy.  Berne  proffered  its  mediation.  Schaffhausen  and 
St.  Gall  sustained  the  plan  of  an  intercession  by  those  cantons 
which  had  yet  maintained  a  posture  of  comparative  neutrality. 
But  new  causes  of  discontent  and  of  alarm  arose.  Recent  events 
of  an  exciting  character  convinced  Zwingle  and  the  Zurichers 
that  there  was  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  Waldstettes  to  suppress 
the  Reformation.  "We  must  waver  no  longer,"  said  Zwingle  ; 
"the  rupture  of  the  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  five  cantons,  and 
the  unheard  of  insults  with  which  they  load  us,  impose  upon  us 
the  obligation  of  marching  against  our  enemies,  before  the  empe- 
ror, who  is  still  detained  by  the  Turks,  shall  have  expelled  the 
landgrave,  seized  upon  Strasburg,  and  subjugated  even  our- 
selves."    A  Diet,  then  assembled  at  Baden,  wavered  in  its 
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counsels,  and  temporized  in  its  measures.  It  finally  adjourned 
without  attempting  any  thing  decisive  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  evil.  Zwingle  now  boldly  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the 
general  confederacy.  The  five  cantons,  less  populous  than  the 
Reform  cantons,  and  furnishing  smaller  supplies  of  men  and 
money,  had  obtained  an  undue  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Diets,  by  means  of  their  adherents.  Innumerable  expedients 
were  suggested  for  meeting  the  emergencies  of  the  occasion, 
without  any  beneficial  results.  Perplexity  and  dismay  discon- 
certed their  plans,  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Emissaries  were  sent  from  Zurich  to  the  allied  cities,  who 
represented  the  dangers  which  threatened  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Waldstettes,  and  called  upon  them  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action.  "Beware,"  they  said  ;**  great  dangers  are  im- 
pending over  all  of  us.  The  emperor  and  King  Ferdinand  are 
nnaking  vast  preparations  ;  they  are  about  to  enter  Switzerland 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  with  a  numerous  army.''  Zurich 
Was  resolved  to  sustain  the  Reformation ;  and  in  those  bailiwicks 
'0  which  it  possessed  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Popish 
cantons,  its  powers  were  promptly  exercised  in  promoting  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  This  brought  those  discordant  cantons 
"^to  angry  controversies,  and  embittered  their  mutual  feelings  of 
^^osity. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  Diet  convened  at  Aran,  the  capital  of 
^he  canton  of  Aargau,  about  eight  leagues  west  of  Zurich.     The 
question  of  a  new  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  be  modelled  wiih 
fespect  to  the  religious  diflferences  prevailing  in  Switzerland, 
Was  discussed,  and  finally  disposed  of  without  decision.     Various 
Considerations  influenced  their  deliberations,  and  defeated  the 
project  of  an  alliance  of  the  Reformed  cantons,  distinct  from 
ftose  maintaining  the  Romish  faith.     It  was  admitted  that  the 
'atter  had  violated  the  terms  of  their  federal  compact ;  and  that 
fte  intervention  of  an  armed  force  to  redress  their  grievances 
^d  to  punish  the  violators  of  the  public  peace,  would  be  justifi- 
able, perhaps  politic ;  but  the  danger  of  foreign  auxiliaries  being 
<^led  in,  determined  the  Diet  to  dispense  with  the  means  of 
^k)ercion,  and  to  resort  to  a  less  violent  expedient,  which  might 
J^  more  safe  and  more  eflfectual.     They  accordingly  resolved^ 
that  all  commercial  relations  between  the  Reformed  and  the 
forest  cantons  should  be  suspended ;  and  that  all  articles  of 
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trade,  even  those  comprismg  the  necessaries  of  life,  should  bo 
withheld  from  the  latter.  This  measure  was,  in  fact,  a  rigid 
blockade  of  those  cantons,  and  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  Waldstettes  were  soon  reduced  to  want,  and  drives 
to  despair.  -Will  you  refuse,**  they  said  to  their  confederatei^ 
''to  supply  us  with  the  food  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  and  the  support  of  life?"  "It  is  more  cruel,"  was  the 
reply.  **to  deny  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul— to  forbid  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God." 

Francis,  moved  by  a  selfish  policy,  offered  his  mediaticm. 
The  Zurichers  readily  assented  to  a  reconciliation,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  permitted 
by  the  forest  cantons.  The  commissioners  of  the  King  of  France 
conveyed  to  the  Waldstettes  the  terms  of  pacification.  **We 
will  never.**  they  exclaimed,  "permit  the  preaching  of  the  word 
of  GihI.  as  the  people  of  Zurich  understand  it" 

Another  effort  to  effect  a  reconciliation  was  made  by  con- 
voking a  Diet  at  Bremgarten  on  the  Reuss,  in  Aargau.  Deputies 
fifwn  France.  Milan,  Xeufchatel,  the  Grisons,  Valais,  the  District 
of  Sargans,  and  Thurgovia,  attended.  The  restrictions  on  trade 
were  vohuitarily  relaxed.  Commercial  communications  were 
coimived  at.  hut  not  openly  permitted.  Measures  were  adopted 
which  might  Six^the  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  Waldstettes. 
They  nMiised.  however,  to  commence  a  negotiation  until  the 
bkvkado  >vas  entirely  removed.  Berne  and  Zurich  refuse  to- 
ac%^<slo  to  this,  un-ess  a  guaranty  was  previously  given,  "thata 
lht>  i»o:ijvl  might  Ix*  freely  preached,  not  only  in  the  comm< 
b«ili>\  ioks  but  alik>  in  the  five  cantons."    But  these  were  inexora- 


hlf\  Their  t^wn  citizens,  who  were  discovered  with  the  publica— — ' 
XikMx^  of  Kotonnors,  were  punished  with  severity,  by  imprison 
HHMU  Aud  torture.  They  were  told  that  these  infi^ingements  ( 
lh<*  rights  of  consoioiu^e  were  positive  violations  on  their  part  <— "f 
the  tixNUj  ot'  jvio;t\oation.  The  conferences  were  at  lengt — ^ 
U^XiuauUfsl  l\>  A  de^Maration  of  the  Waldstettes — ^"'that  the  7 
^>niid  uu^;ut Aiu  ex  angt^iical  truth,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  th^*« 
M^dooiuov.  b\   his  holy  api\?tles,  by  the  four  doctors,  and  h^»y 

)f^\\i^\K^^\  h\  whvv^^  intluence  the  coercive  measures  of 
Ki^Unuu'd  )vui>  \\oiv  directed,  undoubtedly  transcended 
UhuU  oI   tu»  |H\xlV^'^on«  and  disre^rarded  the  precepts  of 
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'.*.  religion.    Throughout  this  controTersy  his  counsels  were  those 
L-of  force.    He  would  have  compelled  his  enemies  to  respect  the 
^irights  of  conscience  by  an  appeal  to  arms.     His  purpose  was 
V.i(it,  however,  to  exercise  this  force  in  the  extirpation  of  Popery — 
^•i  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  America  were  at  the  very  time 
toxploying  the  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  fagot,  to  convert  the 
Indians  from  pagan  to  Papal  superstitions — ^it  was  to  establish 
nd  to  secure,  in  each  canton  of  the  confederacy,  the  privilege, 
to  every  citizen  of  the  republic,  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  and 
of  receiving,  through  the  preaching  of  that  word,  and  the  perusal 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  light  of  divine  truth.     In  a  federal 
vnioQ,  based  upon  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  of  religious 
freedom,  similar  to  that  of  our  own  country,  the  arm  of  the 
government  would  undoubtedly  and  justly  interpose,  were  any 
one  of  the  States  to  attempt  an  establishment  of  religion  by  law, 
Of  an  enforcement  of  any  prohibitory  measures  in  the  free  exer- 
<^'i8e  thereof.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
'^d  this  right  of  interference  by  the  authorities  under  the 
government,  and  **the  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all 
Privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."   Had 
4i8  wise  and  equitable  provision  for  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
^Uizen  been  engrailed  on  the  political  institutions  of  Switzer* 
*^d,  there  would  have  been,  in  the  general  Diet  of  the  League, 
^  constitutional  power  to  compel  the  forest  cantons  to  desist 
^m  the  persecution  of  their  citizens  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.     Zwingle  designed  for  Switzerland  what  the  Constito- 
tioo  of  our  own  government  has  wisely  guaranteed — the  security, 
U>  each  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  each  citizen  of  the 
Country,  of  an  entire  freedom  of  divine  worship,  and  of  protection 
from  persecution  for  conscience'  sake.    Each  canton,  however, 
^as  sovereign  within  itself,  as  to  all  matters  strictly  domestic 
%lid  municipal ;  the  measures  of  Zwingle  were  therefore  infringe- 
tlients  of  the  sovereign  rights  appertaining  to  those  cantons.    As 
%  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  erred,  in  advising  a  forcible  inter- 
lerence  with  the  internal  regulations  of  those  cantons,  however 
tinjust  and  oppressive,  and  however  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
^Christianity,  they  might  have  been.     The  correction  of  the  evil 
'^ras  a  matter  of  strictly  a  temporal,  and  not  of  a  spiritual  con- 
cern.    He  drew  the  sword,  and  perished  by  the  sword. 

On  the  2dd  of  August,  the  Diet  at  Bremgarten  adjourned ; 
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and  nothing  had  been  done  to  allay  the  popular  irritation,  or  to 
remove  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  The  forest  cantons  received 
an  accession  of  strength,  from  the  indecision  and  the  indiscreet 
measures  of  their  opponents.  The  Zurichers  relaxed  in  their 
zeal ;  and  Zwingle  discovered,  but  too  late,  that  his  influence  at 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  no  longer  existed,  when  he 
assumed  the  character  of  the  statesman,  and  became  the  zealous 
advocate  of  a  social  war.  At  this  period  of  hopelessness  and 
despondency,  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  charge. 
The  council  received  it  with  sorrow  of  heart,  and  implored  him 
to  resume  his  office.  He  asked  for  time ;  and  at  length  appear- 
ing before  the  council,  he  said,  "I  will  stay  with  you,  and  I  will 
labor  for  the  public  safety  until  death  !" 

While  the  Reformers  were  thus  gloomy  and  dispirited,  the 
r  Waldstettes  became  more  imperious  in  their  tone.  They  had 
rejected  indignantly  every  overture.  They  had  driven  out  of 
their  territories  all  who  professed  the  new  faith.  These  they 
refused  to  recall  "We  will  not,"  they  said,  "abandon  the  reli- 
gion of  our  fathers ;  and  if  we  must  see  our  wives  and  our 
children  deprived  of  food,  our  hands  will  know  how  to  conquer 
what  is  refused  to  us  ;  to  that  we  pledge  our  bodies,  our  goods* 
our  lives." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  the  five  cantons 
assembled  in  a  Diet  at  Lucerne.  The  Pope's  nuncio  was  present* 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  troops,  mercenaries  of  Rome,  who 
were  sent  into  Switzerland  as  their  auxiliaries.  The  banners 
were  raised,  and  they  resolved  to  draw  the  sword,  and  to  inflict 
a  severe  retribution  on  their  enemies.  The  neutral  cantons  once 
f  more  interposed,  but  their  mediation  was  indignantly  rejected* 
"We  would  rather  die,"  they  said,  "than  yield  the  least  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  faith."  The  Reformed  cantons  had  per- 
sutoded  themselves  that  their  difierences  might  yet  be  reconciled* 
They  imagined  no  imminent  danger,  and  were  unprepared  for 
defence.  The  envoys  of  the  Waldstettes  appeared  in  Zurich* 
and  demanded  letters  of  perpetual  alliance ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  messenger  arrived,  who  communicated  to  the  councils  the  in- 
telligence that  the  people  of  Lucerne  had  planted  their  banner 
in  the  great  jquare,  and  intended  on  the  following  day  to  march 
into  the  bailiwicks.  A  fatal  supineness  still  stupefied  the  delibe* 
rations  of  the  Zurichers. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  of  the  five  cantons,  with  their 

Italian  mercenaries,  advanced  to  Baar,  within  two  miles  of  Zug. 

On  the  11th,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  churches  were 

opened,  the  bells  rung,  mass  was  celebrated,  the  host  was  offered 

up  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  at  nine  o'clock  eight  thousand 

^v-eterans  resumed  their  march.     An  army  of  a  thousand  men, 

hastily  collected  to  oppose  them,  were  encamped  on  the  heights 

of  Cap  pel.     At  one  o'clock  the  Waldstettes  fired  the  first  gun  as 

tliey  approached  the  encampment,  and  the  engagement  com- 

Tvienced.   The  Zurichers  maintained  their  ground  with  obstinacy, 

WLnd  by  the  most  noble  and  daring  efforts  succeeded  for  a  time  in 

T-epelling  their  enemies,  and  driving  them  back  into  the  defiles 

of  the  mountains.     **  Heretics  !  sacrilegists  !  we  have  you  at 

loLst,"  resounded  from  the  Papal  army,  as  it  ascended  the  height. 

*•  Man-sellers  !  idolaters !  impious  Papists  !  is  it  really  you  V*  were 

x^e-echoed  from  the  band  of  Zurichers.    The  Waldstettes  rallied 

x^nder  the  cover  of  the  forest,  and  deploying  their  forces  on  the 

^^*ight  and  left,  encompassed  their  Opponents,  and  pressed  them  » 

i  n  on  every  side^     The  conflict  was  now  desperate,  and  feats  of 

••heroic  valor  were  performed  by  both.     The  slaughter  was  great. 

^^feither  party  receded,  until  the  Zurichers,  borne  down  and  over- 

;^)owered  by  the  forces  of  the  Waldstettes  and  their  auxiliaries, 

^were  prostrated  at  every  point.  Five  hundred  Zurichers  perished 

^m  the  battle-field ;  and  the  remnant,  seeking  safety  by  flight, 

^ere  pursued  with  an  envenomed  rage,  and  slaughtered,  when 

overtaken,  without  mercy. 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  the  particular  and  marked  ^ 

objects  of  Popish  fury.    Twenty-five  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Cappel.    **  The  Waldstettes,"  says  D'Aubign6,  **trem-         J 
bled  with  rage  when  they  discovered  one  of  these  heretical 
preachers,  and  sacrificed  him  With  enthusiasm,  as  a  chosen  victim, 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints."    Night  closed  in  upon  the  combat- 
Vkts,  but  the  victors  sought  not  repose  until  they  had  satiated     . 
their  vengeance,  by  prowling  among  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and 
examining  the  bodies  of  all  who  had  fallen  beneath  their  swords. 
"They  turned  over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead ; 
^y  tortured  and  they  stripped  them.    If  they  found  any  who 
^ere  still  sei^sible,  they  cried  out :  *  Call  upon  the  stints,  and 
^^nfess  to  our  priests.'     If  the  Zurichers,  feithful  to  their  creed, 
^^jected  these  cruel  invitations,  these  men,  who  were  as  cowardly 
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as  they  were  fanatical,  pierced  them  with  their  lances,  or  dash 
out  their  brains  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  arquebuses.**  **  Tl 
Roman  Catholic  historian,  Salat,  of  Lucerne,  makes  a  boast  ( 
this,**  says  D'Aubign6,  ''and  states  that  they  were  left  to  die  Ifl 
infidel  dogs,  or  were  slain  with  the  sword  or  the  spear,  that  thi 
might  go  so  much  the  quicker  to  the  devil,  with  whose  helpthf 
had  fought  so  desperately."  ''  If  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  fii 
cantons,"  continues  the  historian,  '*  recognized  a  Zuricher  again 
whom  he  had  any  grudge,  with  dry  eyes,  disdainful  mouth,  ax 
features  changed  by  anger,  they  drew  near  the  unhappy  ere; 
ture,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  said,  *  Well,  haa  yoi 
heretical  faith  preserved  you  ?  Ah  ha !  it  was  pretty  dead 
seen  to-day  who  had  the  true  faith.  To-day  we  have  draggc 
your  Gospel  in  the  mud ;  and  you  too,  even  you  are  covered  wit 
your  own  blood.  Gk>d,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints  have  punishf 
you.'  Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered  before  they  plung< 
their  swords  into  their  enemy's  bosom.  Mass  or  death  f  was  the 
watchword." 

Among  the  dying  and  the  dead  Zwingle  was  discovered.  E 
was  not  at  first  recognized.  A  soldier  approached  him:  ''E 
you  wish  for  a  priest  to  confess  yourself?"  he  inquired  of  the  Ri 
former.  •'  Think,  then,  in  thy  heart  of  the  mother  of  God,  an 
call  upon  the  saints,"  said  the  soldier,  *'  if  you  cannot  speak 
Zwingle  signified  his  dissent  by  the  motion  of  his  head.  **  H 
doubt,"  said  the  soldier,  and  at  the  same  time  cursing  him,  **yc 
are  one  of  the  heretics  of  the  city  !"  By  the  light  of  the  tore 
his  features  were  recognized.  At  the  moment,  the  veteran  an 
pensioner,  Fockinger,  of  Underwalden,  approached.  '*  Zwingle 
he  exclaimed,  '*  that  vile  heretic,  Zwingle !  that  rascal,  that  traitor 
With  his  sword  he  struck  the  dying  pastor  of  Zurich  on  tk 
throat,  exclaiming,  in  a  violent  passion,  ''Die,  obstinate  heretic 
On  the  following  day  the  body  of  Zwingle  was  tried,  and  coi 
demned  ^  to  be  quartered,  for  treason  against  the  confederatia 
and  then  burned,  for  heresy."  **  The  executioner  of  Lucen 
carried  out  the  sentence.  Flames  consumed  the  disjointed  men 
bers ;  the  ashes  of  swine  were  mingled  with  them ;  and  a  lav 
less  multitude  rushing  upon  the  remains,  flung  them  to  the  foi 
winds  of  heaven."  Such  was  the  end  of  Zwingle — the  light  i 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  battle  of  Cappel  was  fought  at  the  close  of  the  day— o 
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Wedneflday,  the  11th  of  October,  in  the  year  1531 :  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  admirers  of  Zwingle,  and  the  friends  of 
Crospel  truth.  On  that  day  the  religious  liberties  of  Switzerland 
jreceived  a  fatal  blow,  of  which  it  has  never  yet  recovered.  The 
devastation  and  slaughter  of  that  sanguinary  battle  aroused  tlie 
populace  of  Zurich  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  and  fiiry. 
Their  anger  was  first  directed  against  the  members  of  the  coun* 
cil,  by  whose  dilatoriness  and  indecision  they  said  these  heavy 
calamities  were  brought  upon  the  city«  The  surviving  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  became  next  the  objects  of  their  fury ;  and  they  at 
length  sunk  into  a  deep  and  silent  gloom.  Such  were  the  various 
«nd  changing  feelings  by  which  they  were  agitated.  Their  mis- 
fortunes recurred  to  their  recollections  after  the  first  impulse  of 
their  excited  passions  subsided,  and  their  spirits  gave  way  to  de» 
spondency  and  grief.  Then  suddenly  they  resolved  upon  a  ftar* 
/bl  retaliation  on  their  enemies. 

Troops  were  levied.  The  martial  spirit  now  pervaded  those 
Cantons  which  but  a  few  days  before  reposed  in  stupor,  while  the 
desolating  scourge  was  sweeping  over  the  land.  Twenty-four 
thousand  men  assembled  at  Bremgarten.  An  indifierence  again 
paraly-zed  their  efforts.  Berne  refused  to  engage  in  active  war- 
fare. Four  thousand  men  of  Zurich,  Schafi'hausen,  Basle  and 
St.  Gall  marched  against  the  army  of  the  forest  cantons,  drove 
in  their  outposts,  and  encamped  on  a  height  in  their  vicinity. 
That  night  the  Waldstettes,  leaving  their  entrenchments,  made 
a  sudden  attack  upon  the  confederates.  With  ''Mary,  the  mother 
of  God  r  as  their  watch-word,  they  entered  their  encampment, 
iword  in  hand,  slew  seven  hundred  men*  and  dispersed  their 
army. 

The  Reformation  roemed  now  prostrated  and  irrecoverably 
lost  in  Switzerland.     Two  thousand  Italian  troops,  the  contingent 
of  the  pontiff,  reinforced  the  victorious  army  of  the  forest  can- 
tons.    Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elated  by  this  triumph  of  Popery, 
called  upon  the  emperor  in  the  fervor  of  his  religious  zeal  to 
complete  the  conquest  with  his  imperial  forces.     If  Switzerland 
could  be  again  reduced  to  the  Papal  dominion,  and  heresy  bo 
banished  from  its  territories,  Germany  must  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  and  all  Christendom  would  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.     Such  at  least  were  the  cherished 
anticipations  of  the  Papists. 
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The  Waldstettes  advanced  to  the  lake  of  Zorich,  and  receivad 
firom  iti  citizens  proposals  of  a  negotiation.  They  agreed  to 
leave  the  five  cantons,  and  all  their  adherents,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tic^y  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  faith.  The 
saine  concession  was  made  to  Zurich.  Certain  towns,  and  the 
common  bailiwicks  were  abandoned  to  the  five  cantons.  These 
were  immediately  compelled  to  resume  the  Popish  worship.  The 
mass,  the  altars,  the  images,  were  every  where  restored.  In  some 
of  them  the  tribunals  were  abolished,  their  ancient  liberties  de» 
stroyed,  and  the  obnoxious  citizens  were  heavily  fined  or  banish- 
ed. Rapperswyl,  on  the  lake,  and  fifteen  miles  from  Zurich, 
having  offended  more  grievously  than  its  confederates,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  at  midnight,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  pacification, 
and  all  who  resisted  were  seized  and  executed,  under  circum- 
stances of  savage  barbarity.  In  Zurich  only  could  the  word  of 
God  be  preached  with  safety.  These  calamities  were  rendered 
still  more  afflicting  to  the  Reformers  by  the  sudden  death  oi 
CEcolampadius.  The  death  of  Zwingie,  and  the  severe  dispen- 
sations of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  by  which  his  people 
were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  confiision,  sunk  deep  in  the 
heart  of  this  zealous  and  faithfiil  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
died  in  faith,  but  in  despondency  and  grief. 

Note. — To  the  interesting  work  of  D^Aubign^,  recently  published,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  material  facts  relating  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  France 
and  Switzerland,  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  '^  The  history  d 
the  Befonnation,"  says  that  writer,  ^  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  complete  in  Gei^ 
many  and  German  Switzerland  at  the  decisive  epochs  of  1530  and  1531.  The 
work  of  fiuth  has  there  attained  its  apogee ;  that  of  conferences,  of  interims,  ol 
diplomacy,  begins." 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


The  sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  southern 
t^rovinces  of  France,  which  had  been  renewed  in  the  year  14OT 
%Dy  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and  continued  without  inters 
^nission  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  happily  suspend^ 
^d  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  arrested  for  a  time 
^the  sword  of  the  destroyer.     ''  This  abominable  and  pernicioof 
fleet  of  malignant  men,  called  the  Poor  of  Lyons,"  said  the  poii» 
tiS,  in  his  apostolic  letter  to  Albert  de  Capitaneis,  Archdeacon 
of  Crepiona, "  who  have  long  endeavored  in  Piedmont  and  other 
places,  having  damnably  risen  up  under  a  feigned  pretence  of 
holiness,  to  ensnare  the  sheep  belonging  to  God,  to  the  perdition 
of  their  souls,  we  are  determined  to  root  up  and  extirpate.** 
Albert  was  therefore  called  upon,  by  his  Holiness,  to  take  upon 
him  with  a  devout  mind  the  burden  of  so  meritorious  a  work, 
and  with  the  inquisitor,  the  ordinaries  of  the  place,  their  vicars^ 
&c.,  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  them,  and  by  a  joint  communica- 
tion of  processes,  to  tread  them  under  foot  as  venomous  adders* 
that  he  may  not  only  obtain  the  crown  of  glory  which  is  bestow- 
ed as  a  reward  on  those  that  prosecute  pious  causes,  but  that  he 
may  also  ensure  the  approbation  of  his  said  Holiness   and  of 
the  Apostolic  See. 

The  attention  of  Rome  was  not  long  after  directed  to  those 
political  struggles  which  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  to  other  and 
more  formidable  heresies  which  sprung  up  in  Germany,  France 
and  Switzerland.  But  that  after-growth  of  the  ancient  Vaudoii 
opinions,  whose  roots  were  extended  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eixteenth  century  throughout  the  provinces  of  Dauphiny,  Pro* 
^ence,  Languedoc,  Gascony,  Guienne,  Saintonge,  Limousin, 
Auvergne,  and  Lyonois,  as  well  as  along  the  base  of  the  Pyre- 
'^ees  and  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Cevennes, 
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had  not  been  extirpated  by  the  cruel  instruments  of  Popish  big- 
otry and  intolerance.  George  Morel,  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Waldenses,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  history  of  those  churches, 
estimated  their  number  in  the  year  1530  at  eight  hundred  thou- 
.  sand.  We  have  the  corroborating  testimony  of  Sleidan,  another 
contemporary  historian  of  the  Christian  Chdrch,  as  to  the  exists 
ence  of  this  ancient  sect  in  France  in  this  century.  "  In  Pro- 
vence," he  says,  **  there  are  a  people  called  Waldenses,  who,  by 
an  ancient  custom,  acknowledge  not  the  Pope  of  Rome,  having 
always  professed  a  greater  purity  of  doctrine  ;  and,  since  Luther 
«{^ared,  eagerly  thirsted  after  knowledge.  Many  times  had 
they  been  complained  of  to  the  king,  as  despisers  of  magisitrales 
.and  fomenterd  of  rebellion,  which  envious,  rather  than  true  ac- 
cusation, is  by  most  made  use  of  jit  this  day.  They  live  toge> 
•tber  in  some  towns  and  villages,  among  which  is  Merindole. 
About  five  years  since,  (IMO,)  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them  in  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  the  chief  judicature  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  shall  all  promiscuously  be  destroyed,  that  their 
houses  shall  be  pulled  down,  the  villages  levelled  with  the  ground, 
all  the  trees  also  cut  down,  and  the  place  rendered  a  desert. 
Though  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  yet  it  was  not  then  put 
in  execution,  William  du  Bellay,  of  Langey,  the  king's  lieuten* 
ant  in  Piedmont,  with  some  others,  having  represented  the  mat- 
ter to  the  king  as  a  case  that  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  himsel£^ 
.  Henry  Bu)  linger,  a  Swiss  Reformer,  who  succeeded  Zwingle  in 
■  1531,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Zurich  forty  years,  in  the 
preface  to  his  sermons  on  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  remarks.; 
*'  What  shall  we  say,  that  for  four  hundred  years  and  more,  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  the  Waldenses  have  sustained  their  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  in  several  of  their  writings^ 
as  well  as  by  continual  preaching,  they  have  accused  the  Pope 
as  the  real  Antichrist  foretold  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  whoni» 
therefore,  we  ought  to  avoid.  These  people  have  undergone 
divers  and  cruel  torments,  yet  have  they  constantly  and  openly 
given  testimony  to  their  faith  by  glorious  martyrdoms,  and  still 
'  do  so  even  to  this  day.  Although  it  has  often  been  attempted 
by  the  most  powerful  kings  and  princes,  instigated  by  the  Pope, 
it  hath  been  found  impossible  to  extirpate  them,  for  God  hath 
/frustrated  their  efibrtsi." 
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As  regards  the  purity  of  their  doctrines  at  the  period  to  which 

We  refer,  there  are  numerous  and  incontestable  evidences  of 

their  identity  with  those   maintained  by  Luther,  Farel  and 

Zwingle.     In  the  year  1530,  CEcolampadius  addressed  an  epistle 

to  those  in  Provence  through  their  pastor,  Morel,  in  which  he 

expressed  his  gratification  in  hearing  *'  the  nature  of  their  faith 

and  religious  profession,  and  in  what  terms  they  declared  it**  * 

**  We  thank  our  most  merciful  Father,"  he  said,  **  who  hath 

called  you  to  so  great  a  light  in  this  age,  amidst  the  dark  clouds 

of  ignorance  which  have  spread  themselves  over  the  world,  and 

notwithstanding  the  extravagant  power  of  Antichrist.     Where* 

fore  we  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  in  you :  for  which  cause  we 

love  you  as  brethren."    "  The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChritI 

^^th  imparted  to  you  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  truth,  bfr- 

yoiid  that  of  many  other  people,  and  hath  blessed  you  witb 

spiritual  blessings."    In  the  year  1533,  Luther  published  the 

Confessions  of  the  Waldenses,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface.    ' 

In  that  he  candidly  acknowledges  that,  in  the  days  of  his 
«*opery,  he  had  hated  the  Waldenses,  as  persons  who  were  con^ 
•igned  over  to  perdition.     But  having  understood  from  their 
^^nfessions  and  writings  the  piety  of  their  faith,  he  perceived 
^at  those  good  men  had  been  greatly  wronged  whom  the  Pope 
•^^  condemned  as  heretics ;  for  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
^ther  entitled  to  the  praise  due   to  holy  martyrs.     He  adds* 
^at  among  them  he  had  found  one  thing  worthy  of  admiration, 
^  thing  unheard  of  in  the  Popish  Church :  that,  laying  aside  the 
doctrines  of  men,  they  meditated  in  the  law  of  God  day  and 
'iight ;  and  that  they  were  expert,  and  even  well  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;  whereas,  in  the  Papacy,  those 
Who  were  called  masters  wholly  neglected  the  Scriptures,  and 
«ome  of  them  had  not  so  much  as  seen  the  Bible  at  any  time. 
Having  read  the  Waldensian  confessions,  he  said,  he  returned 
shanks  to  God  for  the  great  light  which  it  had  pleased  him  to 
Wstow  upon  that  people  ;  rejoicing,  that  all  cause  of  suspicion 
Wing  removed  which  had  existed  between  them  and  the  Reform- 
ed, they  were  now  brought  together  into  one  sheep-fold  under 
Ae  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls."* 

I'heodore  Beza,  the  colleague  of  Calvin  in  1560,  and  in  1564 

*  Jone*— «8  taken  from  Morlaad's  Hist 
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his  successor  in  his  offices  and  influence,  and  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  Geneva,  in  its  palmiest  days 
of  orthodoxy,  says  of  the  Waldenses — ^  I  may  be  permitted  to 
call  them  the  very  seed  of  the  primitive  and  purer  Chris- 
tian Church,  since  they  are  those  that  have  been  upheld,  as  is 
abundantly  manifest,  by  the  wonderful  providence  of  Gk)d ;  so 
that  neither  those  endless  storms  and  tempests  by  which  the 
whole  Christian  world  has  been  shaken  for  so  many  succeeding 
ages,  and  the  western  parts  at  length  so  miserably  oppressed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  falsely  so  called,  nor  those  horrible  perse- 
cutions which  have  been  expressly  raised  against  them,  were 
ever  able  so  far  to  prevail  as  to  make  them  bend,  or  yield  a 
voluntary  subjection  to  the  Roman  tyranny  and  idolatry.'' 
*•  The  Waldenses,  time  out  of  mind,  have  opposed  the  abuses  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  have  been  persecuted  after  such  a 
manner — ^not  by  the  sword  of  the  word  of  God,  but  by  every 
species  of  cruelty,  added  to  a  million  of  calumnies  and  false  ac- 
cusations— that  they  have  been  compelled  to  disperse  themselves 
wherever  they  could,  wandering  through  the  deserts  like  wild 
beasts.  As  to  their  religion,  they  never  adhered  to  Papal  super- 
stitions, for  which  reason  they  have  been  continually  harassed 
by  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  abusing  the  arm  of  secular  justice, 
so  that  their  continuance  to  the  present  time  is  evidently  miracu- 
lous." As  an  additional  testimony  of  the  evangelical  faith  of 
the  Waldenses,  I  shall  insert  a  confession  which  was  drawn  up 
by  them  in  1544,  after  the  Parliament  of  Aix  had  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  them,  and  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  France. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Waldenses,  in  1544. 

1st.  We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  a  Spirit — 
the  Creator  of  all  things — ^the  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  us  all ;  who  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth — upon  whom  we  are  continually  dependent,  and  to 
whom  we  ascribe  praise  for  our  life,  food,  raiment,  health,  sick- 
ness, prosperity,  and  adversity.  We  love  him  as  the  source  of 
all  goodness,  and  reverence  him  as  that  sublime  being  who 
searches  the  reins  and  trieth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

2d.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  and  image  of  the 
Father — that  in  him  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,  and 
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that  by  him  alone  we  know  the  Father.  He  is  our  MediaUnr 
and  Advocate ;  nor  is  there  any  other  name  given  under  Hear 
ven  by  which  we  can  be  saved.  In  his  name  alone  we  call 
upon  the  Father,  using  no  other  prayers  than  those  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  such  as  are  in  substance  agreeable 
thereto. 

3d.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Comforter,  proceed* 
bg  frorti  the  Father,  and  from  the  Son ;  by  whose  inspiration 
We  are  taught  to  pray ;  being  by  him  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
our  minds ;  who  creates  us  anew  unto  good  works,  and  from 
whom  we  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

4th.  We  believe  there  is  one  Holy  Church,  comprising  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  elect  and  faithful  that  have  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  that  shall  be  to  the  end  thereot 
Of  this  Church  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head ;  it  is  govern- 
ed by  his  word  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Church 
it  behooves  all  Christians  to  have  fellowship.  For  her  Christ 
prays  incessantly,  and  this  prayer  for  it  is  most  acceptable 
to  God,  without  which,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  salvation. 

5th.  We  hold  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
^nblameable  both  in  life  and  doctrine,  and  if  found  otherwise, 
that  they  ought  to  be  deposed  from  their  office,  and  others  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead  ;  and  that  no  person  ought  to  presume  to 
tnke  that  honor  unto  himself  but  he  who  is  called  of  God  as  waa 
Aaron  ;  that  the  duties  of  such  are  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  not 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  or  as  having  dominion  over  God's  herit- 
age, but  as  being  examples  to  the  flock,  in  word,  in  conversati(»i, 
in  charity,  in  faith,  and  in  chastity. 

6th.  We  acknowledge  that  kings,  princes  and  governors,  are 
the  appointed  and  established  ministers  of  God,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  obey  (in  all  lawful  and  civil  concerns),  for  they  bear 
the  sword  for  the  defence  of  the  innocent,  and  the  punishment 
of  evil-doers  ;  for  which  reason  we  are  bound  to  honor  and  pay 
them  tribute.  From  this  power  and  authority  no  man  can  ex- 
empt himself  as  is  manifest  from  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  voluntarily  paid  tribute,  not  taking  upon  himself  any 
jurisdiction  of  temporal  power. 

7th.  We  believe  that  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  the  water 
is  the  visible  and  external  sign,  which  represents  to  us  that 
which,  by  virtue  of  God's  invisible  operation,  is  within  us,  name- 
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tyy  the  renovation  of  our  minds  and  the  mortification  of  our 
members  through  (the  faith  of)  Jesus  Christ  And  by  this  ordi* 
nance  we  are  received  into  the  holy  congregation  of  God's  peo* 
pie,  previously  professing  and  declaring  our  faith  and  change 
of  life. 

8th.  We  hold  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemoration  of, 
and  thanksgiving  for,  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  by 
his  sufierings  and  death,  and  that  it  is  to  be  received  in  faith  and 
love,  examining  ourselves,  that  so  we  may  eat  of  that  bread  and 
drink  of  that  cup,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

9th.  We  maintain  that  marriage  was  instituted  of  God,  that  it 
is  holy  and  honorable,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  none,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  obstacle  from  the  divine  word. 

10th.  We  contend,  that  all  those  in  whom  the  fear  of  Grod 
dwells  will  thereby  be  led  to  please  him,  and  to  abound  with  the 
good  works  (of  the  Gospel)  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  them,  which  are  love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  gentleness,  sobriety,  and  the  other  good 
works  enforced  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

11th.  On  the  other  hand,  we  confess  that  we  consider  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  beware  of  false  teachers,  whose  object  is  to  divert 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  to  lead 
them  to  place  their  confidence  in  the  creature,  as  well  as  to 
depart  fi*om  the  good  works  of  the  Gk»spel,  and  to  regard  the 
inventions  of  men. 

12th.  We  take  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  for  the  rule  of 
our  life,  and  we  agree  with  the  general  Confession  of  Faith  con- 
tained in  (what  is  usually  termed)  the  Apostles'  Creed."* 

The  identity  of  the  Waldensian  Faith  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
and  German  Reformers  is  incontestably  established,  as  well  by 
Papal  as  by  Protestant  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and, 
subsequently,  Lindanus,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  about  the  year  1550,  terms 
Calvin  "  the  inheritor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses."  Meze- 
ray,  the  celebrated  historiographer  of  France,  speaking  of  the 
Waldenses,  remarks  that  "  they  held  nearly  the  same  opinions 
as  those  who  are  now  called  Calvinists."  Gualtier,  a  Jesuitical 
monk,  drew  up   a  catalogue  of  twenty-seven  articles  (in  his 

♦  Jones — hom  Perrin'B  History. 
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Chronological  Tables,)  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses 
and  those  of  the  Calvinists  coincided  with  each  other.  Eckius 
reproached  Luther,  **  that  he  only  renewed  the  heresies  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  of  Wickcliffe  and  of  Hubs,  which 
had  long  before  been  condemned.'** 

As  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  faith  were  maintained  by  the 
'^^aldenses  for  many  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  Luther 
sLiid  Calvin,  so  were  they  more  entirely  exempt  from  all  traces 
of  Popish  superstition  than  were  the  tenets  of  those  leading  Re* 
:i5:Drmers  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  views  of  Luther  have 
lixen  fully  given.    Calvin's  opinion  of  the  manner  of  Christ's 
f^resence  in  the  eucharist  was  not   expressed  with  sufficient 
'^^leamess  and  precision  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  distinct  under^ 
^Ktanding  of  his  belief.     As  Luther  maintained  a  corporeal  pre* 
^^^nce  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  wafer ;  and  Zwingle,  that  the 
^^■ite  was  nothing  more  than  a  spiritual  communion,  or  a  com- 
^"^^nemoration  of  the  last  supper,  and  a  thanksgiving  for  the  bene* 
■*^ts  received  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  as 
^^xpressed  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  Confession  of  the  Walden- 
^^^s;  Calvin  seems  to  have  occupied  a  neutral  ground,  and  to 
*^^ave  compromised  the  two  extfemes.     His  doctrine  is  that  of 
^^le  re<d  presence^  explained  by  very  refined  distinctions  however, 
^^nd  not  so  intelligible  as  to  have  precluded  all  diftrences  of 
^^pinion  as  regards  their  import.     He  believed  that  as  in  the 
"^^ystery  of  the  supper  by  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine 
Christ  is  trtUy  exhibited  to  U5,  (vere  nobis  exhiberi,)  much  more, 
^^r  rather  (adeoqtie)  his  body  and  blood,  in  which  he  fulfilled  all 
obedience  for  providing  a  righteousness  for  us ;  by  which,  in- 
deed, we  first  become  united  with  him  in  one  body,  and  then^ 
^mg  made  partakers  of  his  substance,  we  also  discern  its  excel- 
lency in  the  communication  of  every  blessing.     This  true  exhi- 
^iti6n  (or  real  presence)  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is 
^i«cemible  only  by  the  eye  of  faith  ;  and  the  supernatural  influ- 
^iice  of  this  glorified  body,  thus  partaken  of  in  the  supper,  is  felt 
^y  spiritual  believers,  who  alone  are  benefited  and  strengthened 
^ereby.f     The  Vaudois,  four  hundred  years  before  the  age  of 

*  Jones'  Church  History. 

i'  **  Dice  igitor  in  cosna  mysterio  per  symbola  panis  et  vini  Christum  vera 
^^^8  exhiberi,  adeoqne  corpus  et  sanguinem  ejus,  in  quibus  omnemobedientiani 
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Calvin  and  Luther,  had  explained  thi«  mystery  by  declaring  the 
consecrated  elements  simply  **  the  visible  emblems  of  invisiUe 
blessings ;"  and  the  Waldenses  of  the  sixteenth  century  believed 
that  *'  they  are  to  be  received  in  faith  and  love,  so  that  the  bread 
and  wine  may  be  eaten  and  drank  as  it  is  written  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  A  true  and  scriptural  solution,  without  sophistry 
or  mysticism. 

In  the  year  1530  the  severity  of  persecution  had  driven  some 
of  the  Waldenses  to  a  feigned  renunciation  of  their  faith,  and  a 
compliance  with  the  outward  forms  of  the  Romish  worship. 
This  defection  occurred  more  particularly  in  Provence,  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between  the  pastors  of 
that  province  and  CEcolampadius.  They  visited  the  churches  in 
Dauphiny,  and  had  personal  interviews  with  Martin  Bucer  in 
Strasburg,  aqd  Richard  Haller  in  Berne.  In  their  letter  to 
(Ecolampadius  they  say :  "  We  poor  instructors  of  this  small 
people  have  sustained,  for  above  these  four  hundred  years,  most 
severe  and  cruel  persecutions,  not  without  signal  marks  of 
Christ's  favor,  as  all  the  faithful  can  testify ;  for  he  has  oflen  inter- 
posed for  the  deUverance  of  his  people,  when  under  the  harrow 
of  these  cruel  and  severe  persecutions  ;  and  we  now  come  unto 
you  for  advice  and  consolation  in  this  our  state  of  distress." 
This  epistle  was  signed  by  George  Morel  and  Peter  Burgoine. 
The  professors  of  theology  at  Basle,  addressed  them  in  his 
reply,  as  **  his  well-beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  called  Walden- 
ses ;'*  wishing  to  them  the  grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  "We  understand,"  he  said, 
**  that  the  fear  of  persecution  hath  caused  you  to  conceal  and 
dissemble  your  faith.     Now,  with  the  heart  we  believe  unto 


pro  comparanda  nobis  justitia  adimplevit :  quo  scilicet  primum  in  unum  corpus 
cum  ipso  coalescamus ;  deinde  participes  substantis  ejus  facti,  in  bonorum  om- 
nium communicatione  virtutem  quoque  sentiamus.     (Inslit.  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  17.) 

Calvin,  in  explaining  his  views,  remarks :  "  I  assert  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
really — that  is,  truly — given  to  us  in  the  sacrament,  to  be  the  saving  food  for 
our  souls ;  the  Son  of  God  offers  daily  to  us  in  the  holy  sacrament  the  same 
body  that  he  once  offered  in  sacrifice  to  his  Father,  that  it  may  be  our  spiritual 
food.  If  any  one  ask  me  concerning  the  manner,  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  ccxi- 
fess  that  it  is  a  secret  too  high  for  my  reason  to  comprehend,  or  my  tongue  to 
express."  These  early  Reformers  had  been  Papists,  and  hence  the  obscurity 
which  clouded  their  understandings. 
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righteousness,   and   with  the   mouth   confession  is   made   unto 
salvation.     But  those  who  are  afraid  to  confess  Christ  before 
the  worid,  shall  find  no  acceptance  with  God  the  Father ;  for 
our  God  is  truth,  without  any  dissimulation ;   and  as   he   is  a 
jealous  God,  he  cannot  endure  that  any  of  his  servants  should 
take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  Antichrist.     For  there  is  no  fellow- 
ship or  communion  between  Christ  and  BeUal ;  and  if  you  com- 
raunicate  with  infidels,  by  going  to  their   abominable  masses, 
you  will  there  hear  blasphemies  against  the  death  and  suffer- 
x:ngs  of  Christ.     When  they  boast,  that  by  means  of  such  sac- 
:irifices  they  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  the  sins  of  both  the 
raving  and  the  dead  ;  what  naturally  follows  from  thence,  but 
tliat  Christ,  by  his    death,  hath   not  made  suflicient  expiation 
^^nd  satisfaction,  and   consequently  that   Christ   is   not  Jesus; 
'fchat  is,  not  a  Saviour^  and  that  he  died  for  us  in  vain  V*    He 
^3xhorts  them  to  withdraw  from  all  communion  with  the  Church 
^Df  Rome ;   to  maintain  their  ancient  faith ;  and  not  to  permit 
"•he  auctions  of  this  world  to  estrange  them  from  Christ :  and 
'•ells  them  that  zeal  and  ardor  in  the  time  of  persecution,  are 
evidences  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  their  faith."* 

In  the  year  1535  there  was  a  procession  in  Paris,  for  the 
public  expiation  of  ofiences  against  the  Holy  Sacrament.  H 
^as  in  this  year  that  Francis  addressed  a  letter  to  Melaac* 
thon,  inviting  him  to  France.  He  styles  him,  his  beloved  Philip 
Melancthon.  **  I  wish  you,"  he  said,  **  to  come  the  very  first 
opportunity,  and  fully  confer  with  some  of  our  most  eminent 
doctors  on  the  reconciliation  of  opinions,  and  on  other  things 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
for  which  I  feel  the  greatest  solicitude  and  anxiety."  •*  Your 
visit  will  be  most  grateful  to  me,  and  you  are  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  come  either  in  a  private  or  public  character ;  and  be 
assured,  you  will  find  me,  as  indeed  I  always  have  been,  most 
desirous  of  promoting  your  glory,  reputation,  and  comfort,  both 
at  home  and  abroad."  Cardinal  Bellaius  also  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Melancthon,  uniting  his  entreaties  with  those  of  the  king ; 
**  Apply  the  utmost  of  your  power,  my  dear  Melancthon,"  he 


*  The  Waldenses,  in  the  south  of  France,  appear  not  to  have  been  blended 
^ith  the  Reformers  in  the  north  until  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  IMO 
^«y  were  all  called  Huguenots. 
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said,  *'  by  the  help  of  God,  to  promote  this  general  pacification, 
and  you  will  have  the  concurrent  approbation  of  all  good  men ; 
especially  of  Francis,  who,  while  possessing  the  supreme  author* 
ity,  is  not  only  the  most  Christian  King  in  name  and  iitUy  but  in 
irtiih^  as  I  have  long  had  occasion  to  witness."  The  cardinal 
concluded  his  ardent  solicitations  with — ^"  Yours,  from  my  very 
heart.^^  When  these  several  letters  were  addressed  to  Melanc- 
thon,  the  smoking  embers  of  six  autos  da  f<§,  in  the  most  public 
places  in  Paris,  were  yet  living  witnesses  of  the  excruciating  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  six  and  thirty  Reformers,  in  the  presence  of 
this  most  Christian  King,  in  name,  title  and  truthJ^* 

**  The  procession  for  public  expiation  of  ofiences  against  the 
holy  sacrament,"  says  the  historian  Savagner,t  **  issued  from  the 
church  of  St  Germain,  bearing  the  bodies  and  the  relics  of  all 
the  martyrs  preserved  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Paris :  amongst  the 
rest,  the  beard  of  St.  Louis,  and  those  relics  fi-om  the  holy  cha- 
pel which  had  not  been  exposed  since  his  death.  There  were 
many  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates ;  all  the  secu- 
lar colleges — the  Bishop  of  Paris  bearing  the  holy  sacrament—-^ 
then  followed  the  king,  uncovered,  holding  the  wax  candle  in  his 
hand ;  and  after  him  the  queen,  the  princes,  the  two  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  all  the  guard,  the  Parliament,  the  masters 
of  requests,  and  all  the  bench  of  justice,  then  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  States  and  princes. 

"  The  procession  passed  slowly  through  all  the  quarters  of  the 
city;  and,  in  the  six  principal  places,  an  altar  for  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, a  scafibld,  and  a  funeral  pile,  had  been  previously  prepared. 
At  each  of  these  spots  six  persons  were  burned  alive !  amidst 
immense  outcries  from  the  populace,  which  was  so  excited,  that 
it  attempted  to  wrest  the  victiins  from  the  executioner,  in  order 
to  tear  them  in  pieces.  Tlie  king  had  ordered  those  unhappy 
persons  to  be  tied  to  an  elevated  machine,  a  kind  of  beam  so 
balanced,  that,  as  it  was  let  down,  they  were  plunged  into  the 
flames  of  the  pile,  but  lifted  up  again,  so  as  to  prolong  their 


*  Francis  instituted  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  and  burning  of  heretics,  whidi 
was  entitled  the  **  Chambre  Ardenle ;"  and  for  this  act  of  faith  was  esteemed  a 
worthy  son  of  the  Church  by  the  ghostly  fathers  who  occupied  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter. 

f  Quoted  by  Lorimer  in  his  History  of  the  French  Protestaiit  Church. 
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^nies ;  and  this  repeated,  until  the  cords  which  bound  them 
iing  consumed,  they  fell  into  the  fire.  It  was  so  arranged,  that 
e  operations  of  this  frightful  see-saw  should  be  complete,  and 
e  victims  fall  immediately  after  the  procession  and  the  king 
ached  each  station.  And  then  the  king,  handing  his  candle  to 
le  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  joined  his  hands,  and  humbly  prostrat- 
g  himself,  implored  the  Divine  mercy  on  his  people,  until  the 
ictims  perished  in  their  horrible  tortures.  The  procession 
len  advanced,  finally  stopping  at  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
rhere  the  sacrament  was  deposited  on  the  altar,  and  masB 
lanted.  After  which,  the  king  and  the  princes  dined  with  the 
liflhop  of  Paris,  Jean  du  Bellaius." 

At  the  time  these  persecutions  raged  in  France,  the  celebrated 
ohn  Calvin  fled  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  Italy,  under  the  assumed 
ame  of  Charles  Heppeville.  He  was  a  native  of  Noyon  in 
"icardy,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1509.  He  was  educated  in 
^iris  at  the  College  de  la  Marche.  His  father  having  designed 
o  initiate  him  into  holy  orders  procured  for  him,  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  rectory  of  Pont  I'Ev^ue,  at  Noyon. 
]!alFin,  however,  directed  his  attention  to  the  civil  law,  and  re- 
ceived his  instruction  at  Orleans,  under  the  celebrated  civilian, 
Kerre  de  TEtoile.  His  first  literary  effort  was  made  in  the  year 
1583  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  published  his  commen- 
tary on  Seneca's  Treatise  on  Clemency.  Having  been  soon  after 
nspected  of  heretical  opinions  he  retired  to  Basle.  Returning 
to  Xaintonge,  he  engaged  in  theological  studies.  About  this 
time  his  acquaintance  with  Jacques  le  Fevre  d'Etaples  com- 
inenced.  In  the  following  year  a  cruel  persecution  was  raised 
igainst  the  Reformers  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  placards,  re- 
flecting on  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  clergy  of  the  Popish  Church, 
baring  been  posted  on  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  other  pub- 
lic places  in  the  city.  The  celebrated  French  poet,  Clement 
Marot,  John  Calvin,  and  many  other  distinguished  men  of  that 
party,  fled  from  France,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Ferrara  at  the 
ooiirt  of  the  Duchess  Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  It  was  at 
Ids  period  that  Calvin  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  dis- 
(nguished  career  as  the  leading  theologian  of  the  age^  by  the 
'Plication  of  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  the  Christian  Insti- 
Hes  ;  which  he  dedicated  to  the  King  of  France.  In  the  year 
&86,  he  visited  Geneva,  and  was  there  introduced  to  the  bdd 
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and  indefatigable  Reformer,  William  Farel,  to  Pierre  Viret,  and 
many  others  then  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  here  he  commenced  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
Reformed  Christian  minister  in  the  consistory.  His  strict 
morality,  his  unsparing  censures  of  the  vices  of  the  Popish  ec- 
clesiastics, his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  absurd  and 
superstitious  rites  of  the  Church,  and  his  zealous  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  excited  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Papal  clergy,  and  he 
was,  with  Farel  and  Viret,  expelled  from  the  city.  He  removed 
to  Strasburg,  and  there  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Martin 
Bucer,  a  disciple  of  Zwingle,  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  Reformed 
churches. 

Through  the  influence  of  Bucer,  Calvin  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  and  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a 
French  Church.  He  there  revised  his  Christian  Institutes,  and 
republished  an  improved  edition  of  that  celebrated  work.  In  the 
spring  of  1541,  he  complied  with  the  frequent  solicitations  of  his 
friends  in  Geneva,  and  returned  to  that  city.  His  spiritual  labors 
were  now  greatly  enlarged.  He  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws ;  new-modelled  the  ordinances  of  the  Church ; 
prepared  a  catechism  for  the  religious  instruction  of  his  congre- 
gation ;  published  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Viret  and  Farel;  delivered  lectures  on  theology; 
preached  almost  daily  in  the  churches ;  presided  at  ecclesiastical 
assemblies ;  and  defended  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  innumera- 
ble publications,  which  were  received  as  standard  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith.  In  the  year  1543,  he  composed  a  Liturgy  for 
the  Church  of  Geneva.  He  established  a  seminary  for  the  lite- 
rary and  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant  youth,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  persecuted  Waldenses  who  were  driven  out  of 
France  his  friendly  aid  and  counsel.  **  He  vindicated  in  public 
their  cause,  and  in  private  relieved  their  necessities.'*  In  1547, 
he  published  his  V^ntidotey  against  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
the  Council  of  Trent;  and  j9  Warning  Letter  to  the  Church  of 
Rouen^  in  refutation  of  the  Gnostic  and  Antinomian  treatise  by 
one  of  the  monks.  In  1548,  he  was  assisted  by  Beza,  a  native 
of  Vezelai,  in  the  Nivemois,  who  had  recently  abjured  Popery ; 
and  extended  his  plans  and  operations  of  usefulness.  Accom- 
panied, in  the  following  year,  by  Farel,  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  Reformed  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  greatly  assisted  .in 
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rengthening  and  confirming  the  Churches.  About  the  year 
>53,  Michael  Servetus,  who  had  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 
rinity,  was  seized  as  he  passed  through  Geneva,  and  condemned 
the  flames.  That  his  arrest  and  condemnation  were  by  the 
Btigation  of  Calvin,  seems,  from  all  the  evidences  of  the  case, 
id  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  beyond  a  doubt.  His 
mduct  on  that  occasion  deserves  the  reprobation  of  every  friend 
■  religious  liberty  and  the  right  of  conscience,  and  can  have  no 
x>logists  but  among  Papists,  whose  principles  are  those  of  in- 
»Ierance  and  persecution.  John  Calvin  closed  his  earthly  career 
i  1564.  There  is  a  stain  on  his  escutcheon.  The  meekness 
ad  forbearance  of  the  Christian  yielded  to  the  impetuous  zeal 
f  the  controversialist ;  but  God  had  eminently  endowed  him  with 
apacities  of  the  highest  order ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  ablest 
beologian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  a  fearless  and  inde- 
Ktigable  teacher  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel.  His  writ- 
Dgs  in  exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  enduring  monu- 
nents  of  his  piety  and  genius.  He  was  the  burning  and  the 
ihining  light  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1545,  Francis,  urged  by  the  earnest  solicitations 
)f  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  published  an  edict,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  total  extirpation  of  heresy  within  his  dominions,  but  was  pair- 
ticularly  directed  against  the  Waldenses.  It  declared,  that  **  every 
lissentient  from  the  holy  mother  church  should  acknowledge  his 
nrrors,  and  obtain  reconciliation,  within  a  stated  period,  under 
the  severest  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience ;  and  as  Merindole 
ivas  considered  the  principal  seat  of  the  heresy,  that  devoted  city 
nras  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  edict  directed  that 
dl  the  caverns,  hiding-places,  cellars  and  vaults  in  the  vicinity 
rfthe  town  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  destroyed;  that 
ind  woods  should  be  cut  down,  and  all  the  gardens  and  orchards 
laid  waste ;  and  that  none  who  had  possessed  a  house,  or  any 
property,  in  Merindole,  or  within  a  certain  distance,  should  ever 
occupy  it  again,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  any  of  his 
name  or  family :  that  the  memory  of  the  excommunicated  sect 
ndght  be  utterly  obliterated  in  the  province,  and  the  pldce  be 
made  a  desert.''  A  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  th« 
Waldenses  of  Provence,  in  1540,  by  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  but 
Was  suspended  through  the  influence  of  the  President,  Chassa- 
i^e,  who  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Nicholas  Aliens.     By  his 
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advice  a  confession  of  their  faith  was  drawn  up,  one  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  king,  and  another  to  Cardinal  James  Sado- 
let,  Bishop  of  Carpentras.  Although  this  was  satisfactory  neither 
to  the  president  nor  to  the  Parliament,  his  humanity  prompted 
him  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  After  his  death,  however,  John 
Meinier,  Baron  d'Oppede,  who  succeeded  him,  assured  Francis 
that  the  Waldenses  had  assembled  in  formidable  numbers,  with 
the  design  of  seizing  Marseilles ;  and  by  Philip  Courtine,  the  Ap- 
paritor of  the  court,  he  petitioned  the  king,  that  the  sentence  of 
the  Parliament  of  Aix  might  be  executed.  This  application  wai 
sustained  by  the  Cardinal  de  Toumon  ;  and  Francis  accordingly 
issued  an  edict,  in  the  month  of  January,  1545. 

Meinier,  having  received  the  royal  edict,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  retained  the  authority  in  secret,  and  deferred  its  execu- 
tion until  an  opportunity  might  offer  of  inflicting  upon  the  devoted 
but  unsuspecting  Waldenses  the  most  fatal  blow.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  levying  troops  to  conduct  the  war  against  England,  he  sum- 
moned all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Aix,  Aries,  Mar^ 
seilles,  and  other  populous  cities,  to  appear  in  the  field;  and 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  six  companies  of  foot,  with  a 
squadron  of  horse,  recently  from  Piedmont,  he  immediately  com- 
menced his  military  operations  in  the  province  of  Avignon.  The 
inhabitants,  who  received  timely  notice  of  his  approach,  fled  to- 
ward the  mountains  ;  those  who  were  taken  were  cruelly  treat- 
ed ;  and  the  fugitives  were  pursued  with  a  savage  ferocity,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  property.  The  army  coo- 
tinued  its  march  into  Provence,  and  there  resumed  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  devastation. 

**  Every  thing  was  horrible  and  cruel,''  says  the  historian,  De 
Thou,*  ^  in  the  sentence,  and  every  thing  was  still  more  horriUe 
and  cruel  in  the  execution.  Twenty-two  towns  or  villages 
were  burned  or  sacked  with  an  inhumanity,  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  barbarous  people  hardly  presents  examples. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants,  surprised  during  the  night,  and 
pursued  from  rock  to  rock  by  the  light  of  the  fires  which  ccm- 
sumed  their  dwellings,  frequently  escaped  one  snare  only  to  fall 
into  another ;  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  and 
the  children,  far  fi'om  softening  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers — mad 

•  Browning's  Hist  of  the  Hoguenote. 
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^ith  rage  like  their  leaders— only  set  them  on  following  the 
igitives,  and  pointed  out  the  places  whither  to  direct  their 
try :  voluntary  surrender  did  not  exempt  the  n^n  from  ezecu- 
on,  nor  the  women  from  excesses  of  brutality  which  make 
iture  blush.  It  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  afford 
lem  any  reiiige. 

"  At  Cabrieres,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  province, 
ley  murdered  more  than  seven  hundred  men  in  cold  blood ; 
ad  the  women  who  had  remained  in  their  houses  were  shut  up 
{ a  bam,  filled  with  straw,  to  which  they  set  fire :  those  who 
ttempted  to  escape  by  the  window  were  driven  back  with 
leords  and  pikes ;  finally,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  sen- 
)nce,  the  houses  were  razed,  the  woods  cut  down,  and  the  fruit 
ees  pulled  up ;  and  in  a  short  time,  this  country,  so  fertile  and 
I  populous,  became  uninhabited  and  uncultivated." 
From  Cabrieres  the  army  proceeded  to  La  Coste.     Here  the 
habitants,  who  had  prepared  for  a  defence,  were  assured  of 
nient  treatment  if  they  would  surrender  without  resistance. 
ut  the  same  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  the  unresisting  and  de- 
Qceless  inhabitants.     The  town  was  destroyed,  and  all  who 
ire  unable  to  escape  were  murdered  without  mercy.     The 
imen  were  first  violated,  and  then  treated  with  such  violence 
I  inhumanity,  that  most  of  them  died  either  from  grief  or  from 
torments  to  which  they  were  subjected.    Those  who  escaped 
idered  among  the  mountains,  and  many  of  them  succeeded 
wching  Geneva  and  the  Swiss  cantons  friendly  to  the  Re- 
lation. 

MEaimbourg,"  says  Browning,  ^  in  describing  this  massacre, 
I,  that  above  three  thousand  persons  were  killed,  and  nine 
red  houses  were  plundered,  and  then  destroyed."    "Jus- 
continues  that  writer,  **  was  demanded  of  Francis,  imme- 
Y  after  the  commission  of  such  atrocities,  but  the  repre- 
'ons  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix  induced  him  to  give  a  letter 
troval,  with  orders  to  continue  the   prosecution  of  the 
ing  heretics.    And  it  was  only  the  approach  of  death 
iised  him  to  enjoin  a  scrupulous  inquiry  upon  his  son." 
has  informed  us  that  *'  it  was  in  this  manner  that  plun- 
iage,and  violation,  were  spread  from  one  end  of  Provence 
or;  Dauphiny  and  Languedoc  experienced  nearly  the 
rrors,  and  few  were  the  Protestants  who  were  sparedt 
18 
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and  fewer  those  who  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  they 
belonged  to  the  proscribed  party."  The  name  of  Aymond  de  la 
Yoye  has  been  recorded  as  one  of  those  fearless  champions  of 
the  truth  who  openly  maintained  his  doctrines,  and  visited  the 
churches,  from  village  to  village,  encouraging  the  desponding 
and  preaching  the  word  of  God.  He  was  arrested  and  cruelly 
put  to  death. 

Francis,  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  the 
king's  principal  adviser.  The  great  object  of  this  malignant 
and  inveterate  persecutor  was  the  suppression  of  heresy.  It 
was  through  his  representations  that  the  mind  of  the  king  was 
more  embittered  toward  the  Reformers.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  master  spirit  of  Popish  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
France.  By  his  orders  these  miserable  and  proscribed  people 
were  hunted  out,  and  cruelly  punished  wherever  they  were 
found.  Men  and  women  were  promiscuously  committed  to  the 
flames.     The  stake  was  the  instrument  of  conversion. 

The  publication  of  the  Christian  Institutes,  in  1534,  formed  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  particularly  in 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  principles  of  the  dissentients  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  maliciously  misrepresented ;  even 
the  king  himself  forgot  his  dignified  station,  and  contributed  his 
portion  of  calumny  and  invectives.  This  work  of  Calvin  is  an 
embodiment  of  their  religious  tenets  ;  it  systematized  their  doc- 
trines, and  formed  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up 
by  the  Waldenses,  in  1544,  presented  also  a  faithful  exposition 
of  their  civil  and  religious  opinions.  From  these  two  periods^ 
therefore,  we  view  the  Reformation  in  France  as  based  upon  an 
immutable  foundation.  The  doctrines  were  still  more  widely 
extended,  and  congregations  of  the  Faith  were  organized  in  every 
province. 

The  persecution  of  Reformers*  in  France  may  be  said  never 
to  have  ceased  from  the  year  1545.     It  had  indeed  been  con- 


*  The  French  Protestants  are  mentioned  by  different  historians  under  a 
variety  of  names — as  Waldenses,  Reformers,  French  Protestants,  Haguenots. 
The  Popish  writers,  to  these  appellations,  added  those  of  Heretics  and  Pretendeis, 
1)at  seldom  designated  them  as  Protestants.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Calvinists  by  both  pwties.  Their  more  ancient  titles  were,  Cathari,  Albi^nses, 
Paulicians,  &c. 
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ued  from  the  year  1523>  with  short  intervals  of  repose.  Their 
igion  was  never  cordially  tolerated  by  the  government,  and 
emptions  from  persecution  and  oppression  were  purchased  by 
^  sword  after  the  year  1562.  History  has  recorded  the  cruel 
5cution  of  five  Waldenses  in  Lyons,  in  the  year  1553.  **The 
3cutioner,  when  he  had  tied  them  together  at  the  stake,  sur- 
nded  them  with  a  chain.  A  cord  was  then  put  around  each 
their  necks,  that  they  might  be  strangled  at  the  same  time,  by 
ans  of  a  machine  prepared  for  the  purpose.  But  the  cord 
8  burnt  by  the  fire  before  they  were  strangled,  and  they  were 
:  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames." 

Francis  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  II. 
!  consort  was  the  infamous  Catharine  of  Medicis,  niece  of 
pe  Clement  VII.  Henry  was  not  devoid  of  talents ;  and 
bough  he  was  less  under  the  influence  of  his  passions  than 
ancis,  his  deep-rooted  enmity  to  the  Reformed  religion  im- 
led  him  to  acts  of  equal  atrocity  and  violence. 
During  his  reign  the  same  system  of  oppression  against  the 
formers  which  marked  the  character  of  his  predecessor  was 
idly  adhered  to  ;  and  he  emulated  the  zeal,  and  imitated  the 
irople  of  his  father,  by  attending  in  person  the  executions  in 
ris.  With  a  singular  inconsistency,  but  from  motives  of  policy, 
lie  he  pursued  his  own  Protestant  subjects  with  fire  and 
wd,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes  of 
rmany,  and  sent  his  armies  to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of 
ir  religion.  Thus  did  Providence  overrule  and  control  the 
mies  of  the  Church  by  making  them  the  instruments  of  their 
a  discomfiture  and  defeat.  Had  the  king  united  his  forces 
h  the  emperor,  the  Reformation,  agreeably  to  all  human 
eolations,  must  have  been  prostrated  in  Germany  and  in 
ince.  We  perceive  the  interposition  of  the  same  omnipotent 
rer  in  France,  in  the  year  1551,  when  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
tier  enemy  of  the  Reformers,  obtained  the  edict  of  Chateau- 
nt,  which  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the  civil 
lorities — having  in  view  a  new  political  combination,  by 
ch  the  Pope,  Julius  III.,  would  be  defeated  in  his  project  to 
bI  Octavius  Famese  from  his  duchy  of  Parma, 
'he  consequences  of  this  edict  were  favorable  to  that  party*. 
>  trial  for  heresy  was  removed  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
1  courts.     ""  Thirty  years  had  not  slaql^Md  the  fires  of 
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persecution,  while  the  priests  were  judges  of  the  heretics  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  Parliament  of  Paris  entrusted  with  the  charge, 
than  the  Protestants  experienced  a  great  improvement  in  their 
condition."  Under  these  favorable  circumstances  the  Protestant 
churches  were  multiplied,  and  the  numbers  of  the  new  faiik 
increased  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  change,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration ;  for  the  cardinal,  having  accomplished 
the  political  object  he  had  in  view,  procured  another  edict,  which 
exposed  them  again  to  the  malice  of  the  clergy.  By  this  new 
edict,  approved  by  the  king's  council,  and  presented  to  the 
Parliament  to  be  registered,  the  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith  in  France 
was  authorized  to  cite  all  heretics  before  him,  to  examine,  and 
to  condemn  them.  This  power  was  soon  ailer  extended  by  him 
in  a  well-organized  system  of  espionage,  by  which  he  penetrated 
into  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circles,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
detect  the  most  secret  designs  of  his  enemies. 

The  enmity  which  was  cherished  by  the  Papists  toward  the 
Reformers,  was  exhibited  in  1567,  when  four  hundred  of  the 
latter  were  assembled  at  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  oppo- 
site the  College  Plessis,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper.  They 
were  not  interrupted  during  the  service';  but  when  they  at- 
tempted to  retire,  they  were  opposed  at  the  doors  by  an  armed 
mob,  who  murdered  many  of  them  as  they  came  out,  and  would 
have  slaughtered  those  within,  had  not  a  magistrate  with  an 
armed  force  interposed,  and  protected  them  from  the  assaults  of 
the  populace.  A  process,  however,  was  soon  after  issued  against 
them,  two  hundred  of  them  having  been  arrested^by  the  soldiery, 
and  imprisoned ;  five  of  them  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  remainder  were  rescued  from  the  same  unhappy  fate  by 
the  elector-palatine,  then  in  alliance  with  Henry ;  against  the 
remonstrances  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  complained  to  the  consis- 
tory of  this  act  of  clemency. 

The  war  between  Henry,  and  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  was 
this  year  renewed.  A  signal  victory  was  obtained  over  the 
French,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  In  this  engagement,  John, 
Duke  of  Enghien,  the  brother  of  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
of  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6,  was  killed,  Montmorency  was  taken 

Note.— In  the  year  1555,  a  Protestant  church  was  organized  and  established 
in  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ferriera  MalignL 
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mer,  and  six  hundred  gentlemen  fell  in  the  field.  The 
e  of  Guise,*  to  avenge  this  loss,  immediately  besieged  Ca- 
which  he  captured  on  the  8th  of  January,  1558,  after  it  had 
in  the  possession  of  the  English  above  two  hundred  years, 
his,  and  other  exploits,  the  Duke  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
ary  commander,  and  an  influence  at  court 
iie  Guises  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 
>ugh  their  joint  influence  an  edict  was  published  by  Henry, 
ilishmg  the  Inquisition.  The  Cardinals  of  Lorraine,  of  Bour- 
brother  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  of  Chatillon,  were  ap- 
ted  inquisitor-generals.  They  were  empowered  to  inflict 
tal  punishment  on  all  heretics.  The  severity  of  this  edict 
softened  by  the  Parliament,  by  extending  to  all  laymen 
privilege  of  appealing  from  this  dreaded  tribunal.  The 
;  however,  issued  another  edict,  in  which  he  prohibited  the 
{es  in  the  civil  courts  from  *' commuting  the  sentence  of 
h  and  confiscation  of  property,  for  any  convicted,  not  only 
eresy,  but  also  of  having  brought  into  France  books  printed 
reneva  against  the  Popish  religion." 

n  the  dd  of  April,  1559,  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis 
signed ;  and  peace  was  restored  between  France,  Spain, 
England.  By  it.  Piedmont,  which  had  been  taken  from 
ries  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1535,  by  Francis  I.,  was  restored 
Imanuel  Philibert,  who  now  married  Margaret,  the  daughter 
^rancis.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry,  married  Philip  IL, 
J  of  Spain. 

I  this  year  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  died  ;  and  his  widow,  Re- 
,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  returned  to  France,  and  took  up 
residence  in  the  castle  of  Montargis.  Here  she  openly 
wed  her  attachment  to  the  religious  Reformation,  and  re- 
ed at  her  court  all  who  professed  its  doctrines.  Francis, 
6  of  Guise,  had  married  her  daughter,  Anne  of  Este,  and 

rhe  fkmily  of  the  Guises  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  France  after  this 
cL  They  form  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Lorraine.  Claudius  was 
Bd  Duke  of  Guise,  by  Francis  I.,  in  1527.  His  children  were  Francis, 
>iike  above  mentioned,  he  is  sometimes  called  Prince  of  Joinville,  some- 
,  Count  d'Aumale ;  Charles,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
;  Louis,  Cardinal  of  Guise ;  Claudius,  made  Duke  of  Aumale  in  1M7 ;  Re- 
i  Duke  of  Elboeuf ;  Francis,  Grand-Prior ;  and  four  daughters :  the  eldest, 
,  married  James  V.  king  of  Scotland. 
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being  highly  incensed  that  she  extended  her  patronage  and  pro- 
tection to  the  Protestants,  he  threatened  to  batter  the  walls  of 
her  castle,  **  if  she  would  not  dismiss  the  rebels  whom  she  har- 
bored." But  she  bol41y  replied  to  the  messenger,  •*  Tell  your 
master,  that  I  shall  myself  mount  the  battlements,  and  see  if  he 
dare  kill  a  king's  daughter." 

At  this  period  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  appears  to  have 
received  an  extraordinary  accession  of  strength,  not  only  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  publicly  professed  its  prin- 
ciples, but  by  the  weight  and  respectability  of  many  of  its  new 
adherents.  Had  the  court  adopted  a  system  of  toleration  and 
forbearance  toward  the  Reformers,- there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  would  soon  have  obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  they  had  en- 
dured, they  were  still  formidable  by  their  strength,  and  exhibit- 
ed an  undiminished  zeal  in  the  observances  of  their  religion. 
The  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  the  French  language 
by  Olivetan,  the  uncle  of  Calvin,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  into 
French  verse  by  Clement  Marot.*  The  Psalms  were  set  to 
music,  and  the  melody  of  the  tunes  was  admired  not  only  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  ting  and  court.  "  This  last  undertaking** 
says  the  author  of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,*  "  was  attended  with  remarkable  success.  There 
had  been  nothing  of  the  same  kind  before,  and  so  the  whole 
music  of  the  people  was  perverted  to  superstitious  and  sinful 
purposes.  Now,  the  national  genius  was  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  truth.  This  holy  ordinance  charmed  the  ears,  hearts,  and 
affections  of  court  and  city,  town  and  country.  They  were 
sung  in  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  in  the  Pres  des  Clerks,  by  the 
ladies,  princes,  yea,  and  by  Henry  II.  himself.  This  one  ordi- 
nance contributed  mightily  to  the  downfall  of  Popery  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  took  so  much  with  the  genius  of 
the  nation,  that  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  practised  it,  in  the 
temples,  and  in  their  families.  No  gentleman  professing  the 
Reformed  religion  would  sit  down  at  his  table  without  praising  God 
by  singing.     Yea,  it  was  an  especial  part  of  their  morning  and 

*  Calvin  wrote  the  preface  to  Marot's  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
had  them  set  to  music  by  the  most  distinguished  musicians. 

*  Rev.  John  G.  Lorimer,  of  Glasgow. 
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evening  worship  in  their  several  houses,  to  sing  God's  praises. 
Such  ofieoce  did  this  sacred  verse  and  music  give  to  the  Popish 
priests,  and  so  much  did  they  dread  its  power,  that  a  leading 
man  of  their  number  had  the  Odes  of  Horace  translated  and  set 
to  music  as  a  counteractive." 

The  same  writer,  having  quoted  fromQuich's  account  of  the  po- 
pular feeling  on  the  subject  referred  to,  has  also  adduced  his  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  the  flattering  prospects  which  were  presented 
to  the  Reformed  churches  at  the  period  of  our  history.    **  The 
word  of  God,"  says  Quich,   **is  duly,  truly,  and  powerfully 
preached  in  churches  and  fields,  in  ships  and  houses,  in  vaults 
and  cellars,  in  all  places  where  the  Gospel  ministers  can  have 
admission  and  conveniency,  and  with  singular  success.    Multi- 
tudes are  convinced   and  converted,  established  and  edified. 
Christ  rideth  out  upon  the  white  horse  of  the  ministry,  with  the 
tword  and  bow  of  the  Gospel  preached,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
His  enemies  fall  under  him.  and  submit  themselves  unto  him."  *  *  * 
''The  Popish  churches  are  drained,  the  Protestant  temples  are 
filled.     The  priests  complain  that  their  altars  are  neglected ; 
their  masses  are  now  indeed  solitary.    Dagon  cannot  stand  be- 
fore God's  ark.    Children  and  persons  of  riper  years,  are  cate- 
chised in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
%^d  can  give  a  comfortable  account  of  their  faith,  a  reason  of 
that   hope  that  is  in  them.    By  this  ordinance  do  their  pious 
pastors  prepare  them  for  communion  with  the  Lord  at  his  holy 
table.     Here  they  communicate  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the 
primitive  institution  of  the  sacrament  by  Jesus  Christ  himself." 
The  students  of  the  university  of  Paris  were  favorable  to  the 
Heformation,  and  defended  its  principles  publicly.    They  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  Pres  des  Clerks — now 
known  as  a  part  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain ;  but  the  monks 
of  the  Abbey  St.  Victor  having  attempted  to  expel  them  from  it, 
frequent  conflicts  ensued  between  the  parties,  sometimes,  with 
bloodshed,  until  the  monks  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
relinquished  the  ground.    Here  the  Protestants  met  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings  and   sang  Marot's  French  versification  of  the 
Pwdms.     This  exercise  attracted  the  attention  of  many  who 
had  never  openly  avowed  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion, and  these  were  insensibly  drawn  into  association  with  the 
^^^mbly  of  singers.    Among  them  were  many  of  the  nobility. 
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Anthony  of  Bourbon,  then  King  of  Navarre  by  right  of  his  wife 
Jane  of  Albret,  many  members  of  the  Parliament,  and,  indeed, 
all  classes  of  persons,  attended  these  meetings.  All  other  places 
of  resort  for  gay  amusements  and  pleasure  -were  abandoned. 
The  Popish  clergy  became  alarmed,  and  exerted  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  meetings  which  they  denounced  as  seditious 
and  heretical. 

The  Cardinal  Bertrand  called  upon  the  Parliament  to  prohiUt 
those  popular  assemblies,  but  the  members  of  that  body  were 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  sedition  and  heresy,  by 
having  participated  in  their  acts  of  divine  worship.  The  Car- 
dinal Lorraine  proposed  to  the  king  a  consultation  with  his  coun- 
sellors ;  and  that  measures  should  at  the  same  time  be  adopted, 
by  which  their  several  opinions  might  be  ascertained  without 
exciting  their  suspicion  of  his  intentions.  *^  Although  it  should 
serve  for  nothing  more  than  to  show  the  King  of  Spain  that  you 
are  firm  in  the  faith,"  said  the  cardinal,  ^  and  that  you  will  not 
suffer  in  your  kingdom  anything  whatsoever  which  may  dispa- 
rage your  excellent  title  of  Most  Christian  King ;  still  you  ought 
to  proceed  about  it  boldly  and  with  great  courage ;  you  must 
gratify  all  these  grandees  and  nobles  of  Spain,  (who  have  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Alva  for  the  solemnity  and  honor  of 
their  king's  marriage  with  your  daughter,)  by  ordering  half-a- 
dozen  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  to  be  burned  in  the  public 
place,  as  Lutheran  heretics,  which,  indeed,  they  are.  By  so 
doing  we  shall  preserve  the  body  of  the  Parliament.  But  if  you 
do  not  take  these  measures  of  precaution,  the  whole  court  will 
be  infected  and  contaminated  with  it,  even  to  the  clerks,  attor- 
neys, and  tipstaves.''  This  counsel  of  the  cardinal  was  sustained 
by  the  Constable  Montmorency,  but  opposed  by  Vielleville  and 
others,  who  represented  to  the  king  that,  by  adopting  these  mea- 
sures he  would  assume  to  himself  the  office  of  an  inquisitor  of 
the  faith,  and  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied. 

The  bigotry  of  Henry  determined  his  conduct,  and  on  the 
15th  of  June  he  appeared  in  the  Parliament,  without  having  in^ 
timated  his  intentions,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  of  Bourbon,  and  a  crowd  of  the  nobili- 
ty ;  and  there  opened  a  bed  of  justice.  That  body,  at  the  time, 
was  engaged  in  the  deliberation  of  measures  in  reference  to  the 
Reformof^s.    The  king  assumed  an  air  of  complacency,  and 
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courteously  invited  the  members  to  express  their  sentiments 
without  restraint.  Deceived  by  the  Jesuitical  cunning  and  well- 
practised  hypocrisy  of  Henry  and  his  Popish  advisers,  the  coun- 
sellors incautiously  indulged  in  merited  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  those  around  the  throne  and  in  the  royal  confidence. 
••Let  us  begin,"  said  Louis  Faur,  **by  examining  who  is  the  real 
author  of  our  troubles,  for  fear  lest  the  same  answer  should  be 
made  to  us  which  Elijah  formerly  made  to  Ahab ;  **It  is  thou 
that  troublest  Israel  T  and  at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  in- 
tently on  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Anne  Dubourg  expatiated 
on  the  cruelties  which  had  been  exercised  toward  the  Protest- 
tants ;  and  in  conclusion,  he  remarked,  •*  While  men  are  con- 
ducted to  the  stake  for  the  sole  crime  of  praying  for  their 
nrince,  a  shameful  license  encourages  and  multiplies  blasphe- 
aies,  perjuries,  debaucheries,  and  adulteries."  The  application 
if  these  severe  reflections  was  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the 
ing,  and  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poictiers.  The  president,  Le- 
c^idtre,  advocated  the  most  rigid  measures  against  the  Reform- 
tTt^  and  eulogized  the  predecessors  of  Henry,  who  had  been 
tzicompromising  against  heresies,  particularly  Philip  the  Fair, 
vho  condemned  in  one  day  six  hundred  heretics  to  the  flames. 

Henry,  having  by  this  stratagem  discovered  the  secret  opin- 
3118  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  council,  arose,  with 
msuppressed  indignation  on  his  countenance,  angrily  reproved 
iiose  who  had  been  favorable  to  the  Reformers,  and  ordered 
tHe  arrest  of  Faur,  Dubourg,  and  others,  before  he  withdrew 
6r©m  the  council.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their 
Wal,  **  especially  that  of  Dubourg,  whom  he  was  desirous  of 
•©eing  burned  with  his  own  eyes."  This  prompt  and  severe 
Pleasure  against  those  invested  with  authority  and  trust  under 
^  crown,  was  but  the  prelude  of  an  unrelenting  persecution 
Against  all  suspected  of,  or  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
fermation.  Secret  informers  were  encouraged.  Those  who 
^^<Hmtenanceui  or  protected  them  became  equally  implicated  in 
^ir  ofTences ;  and  the  prisons  were  soon  crowded  with  the 
^tims  of  Popish  bigotry  and  intolerance.  But  the  king,  urged 
^  in  the  natural  direction  of  his  own  inclinations,  by  the  instru- 
'^ts  of  the  pontiff,  determined  upon  a  more  extensive  plan  of  , 
^^xntions  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.-  Its  entire  destruction 
^'^ughout  the  kingdom  was  now  his  settled  pui'ppfl^.    But 
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Providence  again  interposed  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestanti. 
Before  his  plans  were  sufficiently  matured  for  execution,  Henry 
was  killed  at  a  tournament  on  the  29th  of  June,  in  a  tilt  with 
one  of  his  knights. 

The  year  1559  forms  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France.  A  General  Assembly,  consisting  of 
eleven  ministers,  was  secretly  held  in  Paris,  and  prepared  a  fall 
and  comprehensive  confession  of  their  faith.  ^  This,''  as  Lori- 
mer  remarks,  ^  was  solely  the  work  of  the  Church ;  not  the 
work  of  the  State  forced  upon  the  Church.  Without  any  cod* 
cert  with  other  Protestant  churches,  it  remarkably  harmonises 
with  the  confessions  of  all ;  showing,  that  under  the  teaching  of 
(xod's  Spirit,  no  good  men,  wherever  they  may  be  scattered,  and 
whatever  their  circumstances  of  trial,  seriously  differ  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture."  *'  It  is  a  state  of  ease,  and  a  season 
of  speculation,  which  lead  men  to  doubt  and  disagree  as  to  what 
is  truth.  Persecution  drives  to  first  principles,  and  when  the 
heart  is  right,  it  keeps  the  head  clear  and  sound."  This  formula 
coincides  in  all  its  doctrines  with  that  confession  of  faith  pro- 
fessed by  the  Waldenses  four  hundred  and  forty  years  before ; 
and  with  that  published  by  them,  and  presented  to  Francis  L, 
in  the  year  1544.  Nay  more,  if  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this 
Reformed  Church,  (which  seems  to  have  preserved  its  spiritu- 
ality through  all  the  intervening  ages  from  that  period,)  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  we  shall  discover  the  same  coinci- 
dence  most  strikingly  illustrated.  This  remarkable  &ct  com* 
manding  yet  more  our  wonder  and  our  admiration  by  the  har- 
mony of  those  doctrines  with  the  Word  of  God,  should  confirm 
our  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  graciously  promised  to  be  with  his  disciples  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

As  this  confession  embraces  all  that  has  been  expressed  in  the 
several  confessions  previously  drawn  up  by  that  Church,  and 
may  now  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  religioot 
or  symbol,  of  the  Huguenot  or  French-Protest  Church  where- 
ever  existing,  in  its  original  purity  of  faith  and  doctrines,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  such  portions  of  it  as  seem  worthy 
of  historical  record. 

1st.  We  believe  and  confess,  that  there  is  but  one  God  only. 
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^vi^hose  being  is  simple,  spiritual,  eternal,  invisible,  immutable,  in- 
finite, incomprehensible,  ineffable — who  can  do  all  things,  who 
is  all- wise,  all-good,  most  just,  and  most  merciful. 

2d.  This  one  God  hath  revealed  himself  to  be  such  a  one  unto 
man,  first,  in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  governing  of  his 
"^works ;  secondly,  far  more  plainly  in  his  word,  which,  from  the 
beginning,  he  revealed  to  the  Fathers  by  certain  visions  and 
pracles,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing  in  those  books 
^wrhich  we  call  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

3d.  This  article  enumerates  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  are  received  by  all  Protestant  churches 
a.s  canonical. 

4th.  Declares  these  books  canonical,  or  certain  rules  of  faith, 
•*  not  so  much  because  of  the  common  consent  of  the  Church,  but 
l>ecause  of  the  testimony  and  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
^^^hich  we  are  taught  to  distinguish  betwixt  them  and  other  ec- 
^^lesiastical  books." 

5th.  We  believe  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  these  books 
has  proceeded  from  God,  from  whom  only,  and  not  from  men, 
it  derived  its  authority.    And  forasmuch  as  it  is  the  rule  of  all 
truth,  containing  all  matter  necessarily  required  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  our  salvation,  it  is  in  no  wise  lawful  for  men  or 
Angels  to  add  unto,  or  to  take  from  this  doctrine,  or  to  change 
it.     And  hereupon  it  folio weth,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  oppose 
either  antiquity,  or  custom,  or  multitude,  or  human  wisdom,  judg- 
ments, edicts,  or  any  decrees,  or  councils,  or  visions,  or  miracles, 
\mio  this  Holy  Scripture ;  but  rather,  that  all  things  ought  to  be 
examined  and  tried  by  the  rule  and  square  thereof.     Wherefore 
i¥e  do  for  this  cause  also  allow  of  those  three  creeds — the  Apos- 
tles', the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian — because  they  be  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God. 

6th.  The  Holy  Scripture  teacheth  us,  that  in  that  one  and  sim- 
ple Divine  Being  there  be  three  persons  subsisting — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father,  to  wit :  the  first 
cause  in  order,  and  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  the  Son — ^his 
^dom  and  everlasting  word ;  the  Holy  Ghost — his  virtue 
power,  and  efiicacy.  The  Sc«i,  begotten  of  the  Father  firom 
everlasting  ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  everlasting,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  These  three  persons  are  not  confounded, 
'>ut  distinct ;  and  yet  not  divided,  but  of  one  and  the  same  essence. 
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eternity,  power,  and  equality.  And  to  conclude,  in  this  myiterj^ 
we  allow  of  that  which  those  four  ancient  councils*  have  deter- 
mined ;  and  we  detest  all  sects  and  heresies,  condemned  by  thoeaa 
holy  ancient  doctors — Athanasius,  Hilary,  Cyril,  and  Ambrose. 

7th.  We  believe  that  God,  in  three  persons,  working  together* 
fay  his  power,  wisdom,  and  incomprehensible  goodness,  hath  made 
all  things,  not  only  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  in  them  con- 
tained, but  also  the  invisible  spirits,  of  which  some  fell  headlong 
into  destruction,  and  some  continued  in  obedience.  That  the 
fallen  angels,  being  corrupted  by  their  malice,  are  become  ene- 
mies of  all  good,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  Church.  That 
the  holy  angels,  having  persevered  by  the  grace  of  God,  are 
ministers  to  glorify  his  name,  and  serve  his  elect  in  order  to  sal- 
vation. 

8th.  We  believe  that  God  hath  not  only  made  all  things,  but 
also  ruleth  and  govemeth  them,  as  he  who,  according  to  his  will, 
disposeth  and  ordaineth  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass  in  the  world. 
Yet,  we  deny  that  he  is  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  the  blame  of 
things  done  amiss  can  be  laid  upon  him,  seeing  his  will  is  the 
sovereign  and  infallible  rule  of  all  righteousness  and  equity;  but 
this  we  confess,  thnt  he  hath  those  admirable  means,  as  whereby 
he  maketh  the  devils  and  the  ungodly,  as  his  instruments,  to 
serve  him,  and  to  turn  the  evil  which  they  do,  and  whereof  they 
are  guilty,  into  good.  So  that  when  we  acknowledge  that  no- 
thing can  be  done  without  the  providence  of  God,  we  do  most 
humbly  adore  his  secrets,  which  he  hath  hidden  from  us,  nor  do 
we  inquire  into  those  which  are  above  our  reach  and  capacity. 
Nay,  rather  we  apply  unto  our  own  use  that  which  the  Holy 
Scripture  teacheth  us  for  our  peace  and  comfort ;  to  wit:  that 
God,  to  whom  all  things  are  subject,  doth  watch  over  us  with  a 
fatherly  care,  so  that  not  so  much  as  an  hair  of  our  head  falleth 
to  the  ground  without  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath  the  devils  and 
all  our  adversaries  fast  bound  in  chains,  that  they  cannot,  with- 
out leave  first  given  them,  do  us  any  harm. 

9th.  We  believe  that  man,  being  created  pure  and  upright, 
and  conformable  to  the  image  of  God,  through  his  own  fault  fell 
from  that  grace  which  he  received,  and  thereby  did  so  estrange 


*  Tho  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  contniy,  and  those 
of  EplKsus  and  Chalcedon  in  the  fifth. 
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hinc^self  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  righteousness  and  of  all 
S^>od  things^  that  his  nature  is  become  altogether  defiled  ;  and 
^>^ing  blind  in  his  understanding,  and  corrupt  in  his  heart,  he 
*^^th  utterly  lost  that  integrity  ;  and,  although  he  can  somewhat 
^s<:em  between  good  and  evil,  yet  we  do  affirm,  that  whatso- 
^'Ver  light  he  hath,  it  straightway  becometh  darkness,  when  the 
^^estion  is  of  asking  after  God,  so  that  by  his  understanding  and 
^^5ison  he  can  never  come  to  God.     And  although  he  be  indued 
'^^ith  will,  whereby  he  is  moved  to  do  this  or  that,  yet  forasmuch 
^s  that  also  is  in  bondage  to  sin,  that  he  hath  no  freedom  to  de- 
sire that  which  is  good,  but  if  he  have  any  it  is  the  gracious  gift 
of  God. 

lOth.  We  believe  that  all  the  offspring  of  Adam  are  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  original  sin,  which  is  a  vice  hereditary  to 
us'  by  propagation,  and  not  by  imitation  only,  as  the  Pelagians 
asserted,  whose  errors  are  detested  by  us.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
necessary  to  inquire  how  this  sin  cometh  to  be  derived  from  one 
unto  another ;  for  it  is  sufficient  that  those  things  which  God 
gave  to  Adam  were  not  given  to.  him  alone,  but  also  to  all  his 
posterity  ;  and  therefore  we,  in  his  person,  being  deprived  of  all 
those  good  gifls,  are  fallen  into  this  poverty  and  malediction. 

11th.  We  believe  that  this  stain  of  original  sin  is  sin  indeed, 
for  it  hath  that  mischievous  power  in  it  as  to  condemn  all  man- 
kind, even  infants  that  are  unborn — as  yet  in  their  mothers' 
womb — and  God  himself  doth  account  it  such :  yea,  and  that 
after  baptism,  as  to  the  filth  thereof,  it  is  always  sin.  Howbeit, 
they  who  are  the  children  of  God  shall  never  be  condemned  for 
it,  because  that  God,  of  his  rich  grace  and  sovereign  mercy, 
doth  not  impute  it  to  them.  Moreover,  we  say  that  it  is  such  a 
depravedness  as  doth  continually  produce  the  fruits  of  malice 
and  rebellion  against  God,  so  that  even  the  choicest  of  God's 
saints,  although  they  do  resist  it,  yet  are  they  defiled  with  very 
many  infirmities  and  offences,  so  long  as  they  live  in  this  world. 
12th.  We  believe  that  out  of  this  general  corruption  and  con- 
demnation, in  which  all  men  are  plunged,  God  doth  deliver  them 
whom  he  hath,  in  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  counsel,  chosen 
of  his  mere  goodness  and  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
without  any  consideration  of  their  works,  leaving  the  rest  in 
their  sins  and  damnable  estate,  that  he  may  show  forth  in  them 
his  justice,  as  in  the  elect  he  doth  most  illustriously  declare  the 
riches  of  his  mercy.    For  one  is  not  better  than  another,  until 
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such  time  as  God  doth  make  the  difference,  according  to  hu 
unchangeable  purpose,  which  he  hath  determined  in  Jesw 
Christ  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  Nor  can  any  one,  by 
his  own  power,  procure  unto  himself  so  great  a  blessing  ;  be- 
cause we  cannot  by  nature,  nor  of  ourselves,  excite  in  ourselves 
any  one  good  motion,  thought,  or  affection,  until  such  time  as 
Grod  does  prevent,  and  incline  us  to  it  by  his  grace. 

13th.  We  believe  that  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  our  salva- 
tion, is  offered  and  communicated  to  us  now  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  made  of  God  unto  us — wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification  and  redemption ;  so  that  whosoever  leaveth  Christ 
doth  renounce  all  interest  in,  and  title  to,  the  mercy  of  God  the 
Father,  to  which,  as  to  our  only  sanctuary,  we  are  bound  to  have 
recourse. 

14th.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  Wisdom  and 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  took  upon  him  our  nature,  so  that  he 
is  one  Person — God  and  man.  Man,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  suffer  both  in  body  and  soul,  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  sin  only  excepted;  so  that  as  to  his  human  nature, 
he  was  in  truth  the  very  seed  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  con- 
ceived in  due  time  in  the  womb  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin, 
by  the  secret  and  incomprehensible  power  of  the  Holy  (Jod. 
And,  therefore,  we  detest,  as  contrary  to  that  truth,  all 
those  heresies  with  which  the  churches  were  troubled  in 
times  past ;  and,  particularly,  we  detest  those  diabolical  imagi- 
•  nations  of  Servetus,  who  ascribed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  an 
imaginary  Deity,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  the  idea  and  pattern 
of  all  things,  and  the  counterfeit  or  figurative  Son  of  God.  In 
short,  he  framed  him  a  body,  compacted  of  three  elements  un- 
created, and  so  did  mingle  and  overthrow  his  nature. 

15th.  We  believe  that  in  one  and  the  same  person,  to  wit,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  two  natures  are  truly  and  inseparably  con- 
joined and  united  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  such  a  manner,  that  each 
nature  doth  retain  its  distinct  properties.  So  that  even,  as  in  this 
divine  conjunction,  the  divine  nature  retaining  its  properties, 
doth  still  abide  uncreated,  infinite,  and  filling  all  places,  so  also 
the  human  nature  remaineth  finite,  having  its  form,  measure  and 
property.  And  although  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  he  rose 
firom  the  dead,  did  give  immortality  unto  his  body,  yet  he  never 
deprived  it  of  the  verity  of  its  nature.  Therefore,  we  do  so  con- 
sider Christ  in  his  Deity»  that  we  do  not  spoil  him  of  his  humanity. 
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16th.  We  do  believe  that  God,  by  sending  his  Son  into  the 
^world,  did  declare  his  infinite  love  and  inestimable  goodness  to 
1US,  delivering  him  over  unto  death,  and  raising  him  again  from 
the  dead,  that  he  might  fulfill  all  i^ighteousness,  and  purchase  ever- 
lasting life  for  us. 

17th-  We  believe  that  by  that  only  sacrifice  which  Jesus  Christ 
ofTered  upon  the  cross,  we  are  reconciled  unto  God,  that  so  we 
may  be  held  and  accounted  righteous  in  his  sight,  because  we 
can  never  please  him,  nor  be  partakers  of  his  adoption,  but  so  far 
only  as  he  forgiveth  us  our  sins,  and  burieth  them  in  his  grave. 
Therefore,  we  affirm,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  entire  and  perfect 
Abashing,  and  that  by  bis  death  we  obtain  full  satisfaction,  where- 
by we  are  delivered  from  all  those  sins  of  which  we  are  guilty, 
and  from  which  we  could  never  be  absolved  by  any  other  means 
Or-  remedy. 

18th.  We  believe  that  our  whole  righteousness  is  founded  in 
^He  remission  of  our  sins,  which  is,  as  David  calleth  it,  our  only 
*^^ppiness.     Wherefore  we  do  utterly  reject  all  other  means  by 
^^"^"hich  men  do  think  they  may  be  justified  before  God  ;  and  cast- 
*^g  away  all  conceits  of  our  own  virtues  and  merits,  we  do  alto- 
S^ther  rest  upon  the  sole  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  im- 
l^tated  to  us,  as  well  for  the  covering  of  our  offences,  as  that  we 
•^ay  find  grace  and  favor  with  God.     And  indeed  we  believe, 
^Hat  should  we  in  the  least  forsake  this  foundation,  we  could  not 
lud  elsewhere  any  repose,  but  must  needs  be  agitated  with  in- 
quietudes in  our  consciences,  because  we  are  never  at  peiace 
>^th  God  till  we  be  persuaded  upon  good  grounds  that  we  are 
l^eloved  in  Jesus  Christ.    For  that  in  ourselves  we  have  deserved* 
^o  be  hated  by  him. 

19th.  We  believe  that  by  this  means  we  have  liberty  and 
privilege  of  calling  upon  God,  with  full  confidence  that  he  will 
^how  himself  a  Father  to  us,  for  we  have  no  access  unto  the 
father  but  in  and  through  Christ,  the  Mediator  ;  and  that  we  may 
l>e  heard  in  his  name,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  hold  and  derive 
Our  life  from  him  as  from  our  head. 

20th.  We  believe  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  this  right- 
eousness by  faith  only,  as  it  is  written,  ^*  He  suffered  to  purchafe 
Salvation  for  us,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  per- 
ish." And  this  is,  therefore,  done,  because  the  promises  of  liAi 
offered  to  us  in  him  are  then  applied  to  our  use,  and  made  ef^ 
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fectual  to  U89  when  we  do  accept  of  them,  and  in  no  wise  doubt 
but  that  we  shall  enjoy  those  things  which  the  Lord  by  his  own 
mouth  hath  assured  us  of.  So  that  the  righteousness  which  we 
obtain  by  faith  dependeth  upon  the  free  gracious  promises  of  God, 
by  which  God  doth  declare  and  testify  unto  us  that  we  are  be- 
loved of  him. 

21st.  We  do  believe  that  by  the  secret  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  light  of  faith  is  kindled  up  in  us,  so  that  it  is  a  gra- 
cious and  special  gift  which  God  bestoweth  upon  whom  be 
pleaseth ;  and  the  faithful  have  nothing  whereof  they  may  boast* 
because  they  are  doubly  obliged  unto  God  for  having  preferred 
them  before  others,  and  for  that  he  never  gave  faith  unto  the 
elect  once  only  to  bring  them  into  the  good  way,  but  also  to 
cause  them  to  continue  in  it  unto  the  end.  For  as  God  doth  be- 
gin faith,  so  doth  he  also  finish  and  perfect  it. 

22d.  We  believe  that  by  this  faith  we  are  regenerated  unto 
newness  of  life,  we  being  naturally  imbondaged  under  sin.  And 
we  do  by  faith  receive  that  grace  to  live  holily,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God,  in  our  receiving  of  the  promise  which  is  given  us  through 
the  Gospel,  to  wit,  that  God  will  give  us  his  Holy  Spirit.  So  that 
faith  is  so  far  from  freezing  our  aiSections  to  godliness  and  holy 
living  that,  contrariwise,  it  doth  engender  and  excite  it  in  us,  ne- 
cessarily producing  all  manner  of  good  works.  Finally ;  although 
God,  to  accomplish  our  salvation,  doth  regenerate  and  reform  us, 
that  we  may  do  those  things  which  are  well-pleasing,  yet,  not- 
withstanding, we  do  confess  that  the  good  works  which  we  do 
by  his  Spirit  are  never  accounted  to  us  for  righteousness,  nor 
can  we  merit  by  them  that  God  should  take  us  for  his  children, 
because  we  should  be  always  tossed  with  doubts  and  disquiets, 
if  our  consciences  did  not  repose  themselves  upon  that  satisfac- 
tion by  which  Jesus  Christ  hath  purchased  us  for  himself. 

23d.  We  believe  that  all  the  types  of  the  law  ended  when 
Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  But  although  the  ceremonies  are  no 
longer  in  use,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  substance  and  truth  of  them 
abideth  always  in  His  person  who  fulfilled  them.  Moreover, 
we  must  be  holpen  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  for  the  right 
ordering  of  our  lives,  and  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  may 
be  confirmed  to  us. 

24th.  We  believe,  that  forasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  is  conferred 
upon  us  to  be  our  alone  advocate,  and  that  he  commandeth  us. 
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in  oar  private  prayers,  to  present  ourselves  before  the 
-  in  his  name ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  wise  lawful  for  us  to  call 
Tod  in  any  other  way  than  he  hath  taught  us  by  his  word; 
lerefore,  all  those  imaginations  of  men  about  the  inter* 
I  of  saints  departed  are  none  other  than  an  abuse  and 
ure  of  Satan,  whereby  be  may  turn  men  aside  from  the 
nethod  of  prayer.  We  do  also  reject  those  means  which 
resumed  they  had,  whereby  they  might  be  redeemed  be- 
rod,  for  they  derogate  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  death 
Lflsion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Finally,  we  hold  purgatory  to  be 
^tfaer  than  a  cheat,  which  came  out  of  the  same  shop  from 

also  proceeded  monastical  vows,  pilgrimages,  prohibitions 
Triage,  and  the  use  of  meats,  a  ceremonious  observation  of 
auricular  confession,  indulgences,  and  all  other  such  like 
riy  by  which  grace  and  salvation  may  be  supposed  to  be 
red.  Which  things  we  reject,  not  only  for  the  false  opinion 
lit  which  was  affixed  to  them,  but  also  because  they  are 
yentions  of  men,  and  are  a  yoke  laid  by  their  sole  authority 
conscience. 

b.  And  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  made  partakers  of  Christ 
f  the  Gospel,  we  believe  that  that  good  order  in  the  Church, 
I  was  established  by  his  authority,  ought  to  be  kept  sacred 
iviolable  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Church  cannot  subsist 
I  there  be  pastors,  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  their  flocks, 
rho  having  been  duly  called,  and  discharging  their  office 
illy,  are  to  be  honored  and  heard  with  reverence.  Not  as 
i  were  tied  unto  such  ordinances  or  inferior  means,  but 
je  it  is  his  good  pleasure  in  this  sort  to  govern  us.  So 
or  these  reasons,  we  detest  all  those  fanatical  persons  who, 
ich  as  in  them  lieth,  would  totally  abolish  the  preaching  the 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
h.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man 
thdraw  himself  from  the  congregations  of  God's  saints,  and 
itent  himself  with  his  private  devotions,  but  all  of  us  jointly 
ound  to  keep  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church,  submit- 
hemselves  unto  the  common  instruction,  and  to  the  yoke  of 

Christ,  and  this  in  all  places  wheresoever  he  shall  have 

lished  the  true  discipline,  although  the  edicts  of  earCldy 

itrates  be  contrary  thereunto  ;  and  whosoever  do  separata 

this  order  do  resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  in  case  thoy 
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draw  others  aside  with  them,  they  do  act  very  perversely,  aad 
are  to  be  accounted  as  mortal  plagues. 

27th.  However,  we  do  Jbelieve  that  we  ought  to  distinguish 
carefully  and  prudently  betwixt  the  true  and  false  Church,  be- 
cause the  word  Church  is  very  much  abused.  We  say,  then, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  Church  is  an  assembly 
of  believers  who  agree  among  themselves  to  follow  God's  word, 
and  the  pure  religion  which  dependeth  on  it,  and  who  profit  by 
it  during  their  whole  life,  increasing  and  confirming  themselves 
in  the  fear  of  God,  as  being  persons  who  do  daily  need  a  fiirther 
progress  and  advancement  in  godliness.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  their  endeavors,  they  must  have  continual  recourse  to  the 
grace  of  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Nor  do  we  deny 
but  that  among  the  faithful  there  be  some  hypocrites  or  despisers 
of  God,  or  ill-livers,  whose  wickedness,  however,  cannot  blot  out 
the  name  of  the  Church. 

28th.  In  this  belief  we  protest  that  when  the  word  of  God  is 
not  received,  and  where  there  is  no  professed  subjection  to  it, 
and  where  there  is  no  use  of  the  sacraments,  if  we  will  speak 
properly,  we  cannot  judge  that  there  is  any  Church.  Where- 
fore we  condemn  those  assemblies  in  the  Papacy,  because  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  banished  out  of  them,  and  for  that  in  them 
the  sacraments  are  corrupted,  counterfeited,  falsified,  or  utterly 
abolished,  and,  for  that  among  them,  all  kinds  of  superstition  and 
idolatries  are  in  full  vogue.  We  hold,  then,  that  all  those  who 
meddle  with  such  actions,  and  communicate  with  them,  do  sepa- 
rate and  cut  themselves  off  from  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  because  there  is  yet  some  small  track  of  a  Church 
in  the  Papacy,  and  that  baptism,  as  to  its  substance,  hath  been 
still  continued,  and  because  the  efficacy  of  baptism  doth  not 
depend  upon  him  who  doth  administer  it,  we  confess  that  they 
which  are  there  baptized  do  not  need  a  second  baptism.  In  the 
mean  while,  because  of  those  corruptions  which  are  mingled 
with  the  administration  of  that  sacrament,  no  man  can  present 
his  ciiildren  to  be  baptized  in  that  Church  without  polluting  of 
his  conscience. 

29th.  We  believe  that  this  true  Church  ought  to  be  governed 
by  that  discipline  which  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  established,  so 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Church,  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons, 
that  the  pure  doctrine  may  have  its  course,  and  vices  may  be 
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reformed  and  suppressed,  that  the  poory  and  other  afflicted  per- 
sons, may  be  succored  in  their  necessities,  and  that  in  the 
aame  of  God  there  may  be  holy  assemblies  in  which  both  great 
ind  small  may  be  edified. 

30th.  We  believe  that  all  true  pastors,  in  whatsoever  places 
they  may  be  disposed,  have  all  the  same  authority,  and  equal 
power  among  themselves  under  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  head,  the 
>nly  sovereign,  and  only  universal  bishop ;  and  thalt  therefore 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  church  to  challenge  unto  itself  dominion 
)r  sovereignty  over  another,  however  it  is  requisite  that  all  care 
(hould  be  taken  for  the  keeping  up  of  mutual  concord  and  bro- 
herly  love. 

31st.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  of  his  own 
uthority  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  Church, 
Dt  that  every  one  ought  to  be  admitted  thereunto  by  a  lawful 
lection,  if  it  may  possibly  be  done,  and  that  the  Lord  do  so 
ermit  it.  Which  exception  we  have  expressly  added,  because 
lat  sometimes  (as  it  hath  fallen  out  in  our  days)  the  state  of  the 
Church  being  interrupted,  God  hath  raised  up  some  persons  hi 
tk  extraordinary  manner  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  decayed 
!hurch.  But,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  we  believe  that  this  rule 
1  always  to  be  followed,  that  all  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons, 
liould  have  a  testimony  of  their  being  called  unto  their  respec- 
ve  offices. 

82d.  We  believe  that  it  is  expedient  that  they  who  be  chosen 
iperintendents  in  the  Church  should  wisely  consult  among 
lemselves  by  what  means  the  whole  body  may  conveniently 
e  ruled,  yet  so  as  they  do  not  swerve  from  that  which  our  Lord 
esus  Christ  hath  instituted.  And  this  doth  not  hinder  but  that 
I  some  churches  there  may  be  those  particular  constitutioQt 
rhich  will  be  more  convenient  for  them  than  for  others. 

83d.  But  we  exclude  all  human  inventions  and  all  those  laws 
rhich  are  introduced  to  bind  the  conscience  under  pretence  of 
lotf  s  service.  And  we  do  only  receive  such  as  serve  to  keep 
ip  concord,  and  to  retain  every  one,  from  the  highest  unto  the 
owest,  in  due  obedience.  In  which  we  conceive  that  we  are 
:o  observe  that  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appointed  concem- 
ng  excommunication,  which  we  do  very  well  approve  and  ac- 
KDowledge  the  necessity  thereof,  and  of  its  appendages^ 
.  84th.  We  believe  that  the  sacraments  are  adjoined  unto  the 
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word  for  its  more  ample  confirmation,  to  wit :  that  they  may  b& 
.  pledges  and  tokens  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  .by  these  means 
our  faith,  which  is  very  weak  and  ignorant,  may  be  supported 
and  comforted.  For  we  confess  that  these  outward  feigns  be 
such  that  God,  by  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  doth  work  by 
them,  that  nothing  may  be  there  represented  to  us  in  vain.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  we  hold  that  all  their  substance  and  virtue  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,  from  whom,  if  they  be  separated,  they  be  nothing 
else  but  shadows  and  smoke. 

d5th.  We  acknowledge  that  there  be  two  sacraments  only, 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  Church,  whereof  Baptism  is  the 
first,  which  is  administered  to  us  to  testify  our  adoption,  be- 
cause we  are  by  it  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  washed  and  cleansed  by  his  blood,  and  afterward  re- 
newed in  holiness  of  life  by  his  Spirit.  We  hold  also,  that, 
although  we  be  baptized  but  once,  yet  the  benefits  which  are 
signified  to  us  therein  do  extend  themselves  during  the  whole 
course  of  our  life,  even  unto  death,  that  so  we  may  have  a  last- 
ing signature  with  us  that  Jesus  Christ  will  always  be  our  right- 
eousness and  sanctification.  And  although  Baptism  be  a  sacra- 
ment of  faith  and  repentance,  yet,  forasmuch  as  God  doth, 
together  with  the  parents,  account  their  children  and  posterity 
to  be  Church  members,  we  aflirm  that  infants  bom  of  believing 
parents  are,  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  to  be  baptized. 

86th.  We  aflirm  that  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord — ^to  wit, 
the  other  sacrament — is  a  witness  to  us  of  our  union  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  that  he  is  not  only  once  dead  and 
raised  up  again  from  the  dead  for  us,  but  also  he  doth  indeed 
feed  us  and  nourish  us  with  his  flesh  and  blood,  that  we  being 
made  one  with  him,  may  have  our  life  in  common  with  him. 
And  although  he  be  now  in  heaven,  and  shall  remain  there  till 
he  come  to  judge  the  world,  yet,  we  believe  that,  by  the  secret 
and  incomprehensible  virtue  of  his  Spirit,  he  doth  nourish  and 
quicken  us  with  the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood.  But  we 
say  that  this  is  done  in  a  spiritual  manner ;  nor  do  we  hereby 
substitute  in  the  place  of  the  efiect  and  truth  an  idle  fancy  and 
conceit  of  our  own,  but  rather  because  this  mystery  of  our 
union  with  Christ  is  so  high  a  thing  that  it  surmounteth  all  our 
senses :  yea,  and  the  whole  order  of  nature ;  and,  in  short,  be* 
cause  it  is  celestial,  therefore  it  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by 
faith. 
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87th.  We  believe,  as  it  was  said  before,  that  both  in  Baptism 
Ad  the  Lord's  Supper,  (rod  doth  indeed,  truly  and  effectually, 
:iye  whatsoever  he  doth  there  sacramentally  exhibit,  and  there- 
)re  we  conjoin  with  the  signs  the  true  possession  and  enjoy- 
lent  of  what  is  offered  to  us  in  them.  Therefore  we  affirm 
bat  they  which  do  bring  pure  faith,  as  a  clean  vessel,  unto  the 
loly  Supper  of  the  Lord,  they  do  indeed  receive  that  which  the 
igns  do  there  witness ;  that  is,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  no  less  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  soul,  than  bread  and 
rine  are  the  meat  of  the  body. 

88th.  We  say,  therefore,  that  let  the  element  of  water  be 
^er  so  despicable,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  doth  truly  witness 
ito  us  the  inward  washing  of  our  souls  with  the  blood  of  Jesus 
hrist,  by  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  Spirit ;  and  that  the 
*ead  and  wine,  being  given  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  do  serve 

very  deed  unto  our  spiritual  nourishment,  because  they  do,  as 
were,  point  out  unto  us  with  the  finger,  that  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
hrist  is  our  meat,  and  his  blood  our  drink.  And  we  reject 
lose  fanatics  who  will  not  receive  such  signs  and  marks, 
though  Jesus  Christ  doth  speak  plainly,  **  This  is  my  body, 
id  this  cup  is  my  blood." 

89th.  We  believe  that  (Jod  will  have  the  world  to  be  ruled  by 
WB  and  civil  government,  that  there  may  be  some  sort  of  bri- 
08  by  which  the  unruly  lusts  of  the  world  may  be  restrained ; 
;d  that,  therefore,  he  appointed  kingdoms,  commonwealths, 
d  other  kinds  of  principalities,  whether  hereditary  or  other- 
ise.  And  not  that  only,  but  also  whatsoever  pertaineth  to  the 
nistration  of  justice,  whereof  he  avoucheth  himself  the  author ; 
orefore  hath  he  even  delivered  the  sword  into  the  magistrate's 
nd,  that  so  sins  committed  against  both  the  tables  of  God's 
gr,  not  only  against  the  second  but  the  first  also,  may  be  sup- 
essed.  And,  therefore,  because  God  is  the  author  of  this 
der  we  must  not  only  suffer  magistrates,  whom  he  hath  set 
•er  us,  but  we  must  also  give  them  all  honor  and  reverence, 

unto  his  officers  and  lieutenants,  which  have  received  their 
rmmission  from  him  to  exercise  so  lawful  and  sacred  a 
wetion. 

4CHh.  Therefore,  we  affirm,  that  obedience  must  be  yielded 
Qto  their  laws  and  statutes ;  that  tribute  must  be  paid  them, 
ttes  and  all  other  dues ;  and  that  we  must  bear  the  yoke  of  sub- 
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jection  with  a  free  and  willing  mind,  although  the  magistrates  be 
infidels,  so  that  the  sovereign  government  of  God  be  preserved 
entire.  Wherefore,  we  detest  all  those  who  do  reject  the  higher 
powers,  and  would  bring  in  a  community  and  confusion  of 
goods,  and  subvert  the  course  of  justice. 

Agreeably  to  the  system  of  order  and  discipline  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  government  of  the  Churgh,  pas- 
tors were  required,  on  pain  of  deposition,  to  reside  near  their 
respective  churches ;  and  they  were  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  professional  business — either  of  law  or  medicine  ;  candidates 
for  the  holy  office  were  required  to  compose  a  brief  confession 
of  their  faith  in  Latin,  and  to  be  able  to  defend  it,  when  assailed* 
in  the  same  language.  The  churches  were  enjoined  to  select^ 
for  their  spiritual  teachers,  scholars  well  advanced  in  good 
learning,  and  of  promising  .abilities,  who  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  universities  until  they  were  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry :  and  to  accomplish  this  object,  all  whose  worldly  pros- 
perity would  enable  them,  were  exhorted  to  appropriate  yearly 
a  portion  of  their  income  as  a  fund  for  the  education  of  youths 
in  theology  and  the  classics.  Each  church  was  required  to  take 
care  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers,  in  whose 
service  they  may  die.  Those  endowed  with  gifts  for  writing 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  provinces,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  and  a  colloquy  was  estab- 
lished in  each  province  for  examining  the  manuscripts  before 
they  Were  committed  to  the  press.  It  was  ordained  that  *'  the 
churches  shall  do  their  utmost  endeavor  to  erect  schools,  and 
take  care  of  the  instruction  of  their  youth ;"  and  that  **  all  minis- 
ters shall  endeavor  to  catechise  every  one  in  their  flocks  once 
or  twice  a-year,  and  shall  exhort  them  to  conform  themselves 
thereunto  very  carefully.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  exhorted 
.  **  to  be  very  careful  of  their  children's  education,  which  are  the 
seed-plot  and  promising  hopes  of  God's  Church:"  and  such  as 
sent  them  to  schools  to  be  educated  by  priests,  monks,  Jesuits, 
and  nuns,  were  declared  obnoxious  to  the  censures  of  the 
Church.  Printers,  booksellers,  painters,  and  other  artificers* 
and,  in  general,  all  the  faithful,  and,  in  particular,  such  as  might 
bear  offices  in  the  Church,  were  strictly  admonished  to  do  no- 
thing in  their  calling  which  woirid  tend  to  countenance  the 
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iperstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was,  however,  enjoined 
pon  all  professing  the  Reformed  doctrines  to  forbear  from  all 
iolence  and  injurious  words  against  the  members  of  the  Church 
r  Rome — as  also  against  priests  and  monks.  The  General  As- 
tmbly  also  declared,  that  **  although  it  hath  not  been  the  custom 

►  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lurches  more  than  four  times  a-year,  yet  it  were  to  be  desired 
lat  it  might  be  oftener,  so  that  the  reverence  which  is  needful 
r  this  holy  sacrament  could  be  kept  up  and  observed;  be- 
Luse  it  is  most  profitable  for  the  children  of  God  to  be  exer- 
sed,  and  grow  in  faith,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments, 
id  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church  doth  invite  us  to  it. 
herefore,  our  national  s3mods  shall  take  care  and  order  in  this 
latter,  as  is  requisite  for  the  weal  and  happiness  of  our 
Diurches.^ 

**A    striking  proof,"  says    Lorimer,  from  whose    historical 
Letch  I  have  derived  all  that  has  been  written  in  reference 

>  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  "  of  the  high  state  of  disci- 
line,  and  the  deep  tenderness  of  conscience  which  prevailed  in 
le  Protestant  Church  of  France,  may  be  gathered  from  thoi 
ict,  that  in  the  very  first  Synod  of  Paris,  above  twenty  cases 
f  conscience  were  discussed  and  decided  upon;  and,  it  may  be 
dded,  the  judgments  of  the  Assembly  were  generally  marked 
Fith  much  good  sense,  and  great  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
irord  of  God." 


Note. — To  preserve  the  unity  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  several 
hBlee  of  Europe,  the  history  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  subsequent  to 
be  year  1559,  will  bo  resumed  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work.  It  is  the 
esign  of  the  writer,  if  God  shall  favor  his  undertaking,  to  compile  a  circum- 
tantial  history  of  that  Church  from  the  accession  of  Francis  IT.  to  the  present 
ime.  This,  also,  will  be  embraced  in  the  second  part,  agreeably  to  the  diin- 
iooB  he  has  assumed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  work.  The  third  part, 
Mk  which  that  volume  will  be  concluded,  will  comprise  a  minute  history  of  the 
iogiienots  who  fled  from  ih»  persecutions  in  France  to  foreign  countries,  particu- 
aily  of  those  who  emigrated  to  America.  On  this  subject  very  little  has  yet 
been  published,  in  a  comprehensive  form.  From  the  friendly  aid  which  has 
iwen  extended  to  him,  in  the  collection  of  important  facts,  particularly  in  rela- 
tkm  to  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina,  he  flatters  himself  that  this  portion  of 
the  work,  at  least,  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  tfte  public. 


CHAPTER   I. 


The  union  for  the  defence  of  religious  rites,  formed  by  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  at  Smalcalde  and  at  Frankfort, 
in  the  year  1580,  was  opposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  by  the 
Holy  League.  The  pacification  effected  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1533,  suspended,  for  a  time,  the  military  Operations  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  but  as  this  compromise  was  not  based  upon  a 
fiill  concession  of  the  privileges  demanded  by  the  Protestants 
under  any  sure  guaranty  of  its  permanency,  and  this  concession 
had,  in  truth,  been  manifestly  made  under  an  exigency  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  evident  that  the  peace  obtained  would  be  but 
temporary.  The  emperor  had  yielded  from  necessity,  and  his 
well-known  duplicity  and  perfidy  strengthened  the  vigilance  of 
his  enemies.  The  promises  of  a  general  council,  which  would 
adjust  existing  difierences,  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Protest- 
ants, who  were  well  assured,  that  justice,  and  an  admission  of 
their  claims  would  not  be  awarded  by  that  ecclesiastical  body, 
nor  did  they  acknowledge  its  authority. 

The  emperor  seemed  solicitous  of  referring  to  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Church  the  questions  which  divided  the  empire, 
and  repeatedly  urged  on  the  reigning  pontiff  the  necessity  of 
convoking  one.  But  Clement  had  many  reasons  to  apprehend  a 
meeting  of  this  assembly.  The  judgment  of  the  council  at  Pisa, 
in  1409,  which  declared  "both  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XIL 
guilty  of  heresy,  perjury,  and  contumacy,  unworthy  of  the 
smallest  tokens  of  honor  or  respect,  and  separated,  ipso  fado^ 
fi-om  the  communion  of  the  Church,"  was  still  on  record  in  the 
Vatican.  The  deposition  of  John  XXIIL,  by  the  council  at 
Constance,  in  1414,  (which  he  had  injudiciously  summoned^ 
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>on  a  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  ^  for  flagitious  crimes 
id  the  scandalous  violation  of  his  solemn  engagement,"  was 
)t  in  the  recollection  of  Clement  But  this  reigning  pontiff  was 
e  natural  son  of  Julian  of  Medicis,  and  he  feared  the  question 
'  his  right  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  would  be  agitated  by  his 
kemies.  There  was  another  reason  which  influenced  his  con- 
ict ;  he  was  aware  that  his  elevation  had  been  procured  by 
Tiony  and  corruption ;  and  that  the  family  of  the  Colonnas— 
e  instruments  of  the  emperor — ^were  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
hese  considerations  undoubtedly  determined  the  course  pur* 
Led  by  Clement ;  which  was,  by  artifice  and  delay  to  frustrate 
e  designs  of  the  emperor.  His  character  Was  altogether  in 
>nsistency  with  such  a  system  of  duplicity  and  cunning.  ^  A 
rofound  dissembler,  a  practised  politician,  subtle,  cautious,  eva^ 
▼e,  he  was,"  says  a  modem  writer,  *'  admirably  qualified  for 
lat  management  which  the  popedom  needed;" — ^"  The  emperor 
scame  very  desirous  for  the  adjustment  of  the  religious  differ- 
nces  that  agitated  Grermany,  but  could  obtain  nothing  from  the 
ontifi^  except  a  promise  to  employ  all  the  machinery  of  spiritual 
»rror,  if  he,  on  his  part,  would  unsheath  the  sword,  and  save 
imself  the  trouble  of  convincing  heretics  by  destroying  them." 
[e»  at  one  time,  promised  to  convene  a  council  at  Mantua ;  at 
QOther  time,  at  Placentia ;  and  then,  at  Bologna :  and  succeed- 
df  by  his  evasions  and  false  promises,  in  deceiving  the  emperor 
iroughout  the  period  of  his  pontificate. 
Clement  died  in  the  year  1594,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul 
[L  This  new  pontiff  professed  an  anxious  vrish  to  reform  the 
lorals  of  the  ecclesiastics,  to  purify  the  Church  of  its  corrup- 
lons,  and  to  compromise  the  religious  differences  which  dis- 
racted  Christendom.  He  expressed  a  determination  in  1535  to 
onvoke  a  general  council ;  and  in  the  following  year  issued 
ircular  letters,  appointing  the  2dd  of  May,  1537,  for  the  time  of 
■  meeting  at  Mantua.  The  Protestants  objected  to  a  council 
ummoned  by  the  Pope  alone,  and  ordered  to  convene  in  Italy ; 
ad  prepared,  at  Smalcalde,  another  summary  of  their  doctrines, 
9  be  presented,  if  required,  to  the  bishops  who  would  be  assem- 
bled at  Mantua.  This  formula  is  known  as  the  ^  Articles  of 
imalcalde."  This  council  did  not  convene ;  and  Paul,  to  silence 
be  general  clamor,  appointed  John  Peter  Caraff%  and  three 
Iher  cardinals,  with  five  distinguished  prelates,  to  deliberate  on 
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measures  for  a  reform  of  the  Church.  This  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  articles*  drawn  up  by  them,  were  recorded  in 
tho  archives  of  the  Church  ;  were  made  the  subjects  of  ridicule 
and  of  sarcasms  by  Luther,  and  Sturmius  of  Strasburg ;  and 
inserted  afterward  in  the  catalogue  of  condemned  writings  by 
CarafTa  himself,  when  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair,  as  Paul  IV. 
The  pontiffs,  in  all  their  apparent  efforts  to  reform  the  clergy, 
contrived,  by  secret  machinations  and  counterplots,  to  defeat 
their  avowed  purpose.  Vestigia  nulla  retrarsum  continued  to 
be  the  motto — a  maxim  as  well  as  a  fact — ^in  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  emperor,  impatient  under  the  procrastination  and  du- 
plicity of  the  pontiffs,  summoned  a  meeting  of  distinguished 
theologians  of  both  parties,  at  Worms,  in  1541,  to  discuss  pub- 
licly the  several  points  in  controversy.  Eckius  and  Melancthon 
were  three  days  engaged  in  a  religious  disputation.  This  c<mi- 
ference,  however,  terminated  without  the  adoption  of  any  terms 
of  pacification  ;  although  it  was  transferred  to  Ratisbon,  where  a 
general  Diet  was  held. 

At  a  Diet  convened  at  Spires  in  the  year  1542,  Paul  publicly 
announced  his  determination  to  convene  a  general  council  at  the 
city  of  Trent,  on  the  confines  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  em- 
peror endeavored  to  extort  a  promise  from  the  Protestant 
princes  of  acquiescing  in  the  decisions  of  this  council,  but  with- 
out success.  A  plan  of  co-operation  was  concluded  between 
the  pontiff  and  himself;  and  means  of  coercing  the  Protestants 
into  a  compliance  were  evidently  in  preparation,  when  the  council 
commenced  its  first  session  on  the  13th  of  December,  1545.  This 
was  the  twentieth,  and  the  last  general  council  of  the  Papal 
Church.  The  Protestant  princes,  in  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  again 
solemnly  protested  against  its  authority  and  its  proceedings; 
and  both  parties  took  up  arms.  Luther  died  two  months  after, 
at  Eisleben. 

The  war  was  conducted  without  any  certain  issue  until  the 
year  1547,  when  in  the  month  of  April,  John  Frederick,  sumamed 


♦  Among  other  instances  of  the  corrupt  state  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  they 
complained,  that  ^  it  was  a  scandal  to  see  the  common  prostitutes  lodged  so  ma^ 
nificently  in  Rome,  and  riding  through  the  streets  on  fine  mules,  accompanied  by 
the  eardinalB,  and  other  eccleaastics,  in  a  most  cooiteoiu  and  fiuniliar  manner. 
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tlie  Magnanimous,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  Union  of 
Smalcalde,  was  defeated  at  Muhlberg  by  the  imperial  army — ^in 
consequence  of  the  defection  of  Maurice  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  House  of  Saxony,  of  the  want  of  concert  among  the  con- 
federate princes,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  expected  aid  from 
France.     This  disaster  was  aggravated  by  the  voluntary  surren- 
der soon  after  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  other  leader  of 
^he  Protestant  Union.     The  emperor,  having  thus  dispersed  his 
^nemieq,  and  captured  the  two  most  distinguished  and  powerful 
leaders  of  that  party,  seemed  now  determined  to  dictate  and  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  a  conqueror.     In  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  soon 
£&fter,  he  conferred  on  Maurice  the  electorate  of  Saxony  ^  of  which 
lie  had  deprived  his  prisoner,  John  Frederick.    The  princes  and 
States  friendly  to  the  Reformation  were  required  to  sign  new 
sirticles  of  faith  drawn  up  under  his  direction  by  Popish  prelates. 
These  are  known  in  history  as  the  Formula  ad  Interim  ;  being 
xntended  as  a  rule  of  faith,  pending  the  deliberations  ofthe  gene- 
ral council  at  Trent.     By  this  imperial  creed,  the  communion  in 
l)oth  kinds  was  allowed  the  Protestants,  and  the  marriage  of 
their  ministers  was  also  permitted,  with  this  qualification,  how- 
ever, that  the  privileges  thus  extended  should  be  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  council.     It  is  true,  that,  although  the  formula 
<3ontained  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Popery,  the  terms  and 
expressions  of  the  instrument  were  cautiously  constructed,  and, 
it  would  appear,  intentionally  ambiguous.     The  emperor  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  dictatmg  his  own  construction ;  and  this  de- 
ceptive and  artfully  contrived  phraseology  has  served  no  better 
purpose  than  to  furnish  Jesuitical  Papists  with  the  means  of 
fraudulently  softening  down  the  Papal  doctrines,  and  making; 
them  less  revolting  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  a  Pro- 
testant    Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  '*  Exposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith,^  drew  largely  from  the  peculiar  diction 
of  the ybrmw/a  to  deceive  the  Huguenots  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  for  a  time  prostrated  in 

Germany.     At  length,  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony  assembled  at 

^•eipsic,  in  the  year  1548,  the  Saxon  nobility  and  clergy  of  the 

J^rotestant  faith,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 

Reference  to  the  subject.    Melancthon's  indecisive  course  in  the 
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conferences  which  were  held,*  distracted  their  counsels ;  and, 
but  for  the  violent  and  uncompromising  measures  adopted  by 
the  emperor  and  the  pontifl^  the  dissolution  of  that  party  might 
have  been  the  consequence. 

At  the  Diet  convened  in  the  year  1551  at  Augsburg,  the  em- 
peror obtained  from  the  princes  an  assent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
general  council  at  Trent  This  was  the  more  readily  accom- 
plished as  the  imperial  army  was  stationed  at  a  point  from  which 
it  could  be  easily  directed  to  enforce  obedience.  Maurice,  how- 
ever, annexed  conditions  to  his  assent,  that  the  doctrines  already 
decided  on  by  the  council  should  be  re-considered — ^that  their 
fiiture  discussions  shall  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant 
divines — ^that  the  Protestants  of  Germany  be  represented  in  the 
council — that  neither  the  Pope  nor  his  legates  be  permitted  to 
preside  over  that  assembly.  These  conditions  were  submitted 
to  the  Diet,  but  rejected. 

Charles'having  humbled  the  refractory  princes  of  the  empire* 
flattered  himself  that  Ije  had  at  length  attained  to  that  eminence 
which  had  been  the  constant  object  of  his  aspiring  ambition* 
Having  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  empire,  he  resolved  upon 
reducing  the  Papal  power  under  his  control,  by  a  skillful  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  council  assembled  at  Trent.  Indulg- 
ing in  dreams  of  future  glory,  the  emperor  reposed  in  fancied 
security  at  Inspruck  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  army. 
Maurice  embraced  the  opportunity  of  extorting  from  him  more 
favorable  terms,  than  had  been  conceded  after  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg,  to  the  Protestants  ;t  and  advancing  with  great  ra^ 
pidity,  he  surprised  the  emperor,  and  reduced  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  treaty  most  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  Treaty  of  Pacification  of  Passau,  which  was  the  result  of 
this  sudden  defection  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  his  skillfully 

♦  Melancthon  believed  that  the  formnla  might  be  approved,  adopted,  and  re- 
ceived, as  an  authoritative  rnle,  so  far  as  it  enjoined  thd  observance  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Popish  worship,  which  he  did  not  deem  essential  pdnls 
of  religion,  and  which,  he  said,  might  be  considered  as  things  accessory  and  in* 
different  (Mosheim.) 

f  Maurice  had  previously  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  U.  of  France, 
at  Chambord,  and  enlisted  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  in  his  cause. 
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c^onducted  enterprise,  is  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  religious 
liberty  of  Germany.    This  was  concluded  in  the  year  1552.    It 
^viras  stipulated  that  the  princes  shall  assist  Ferdinand  in  his  war 
^vrith  the  Turks,  and  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be 
liberated.     The  formula  ad  interim  was  declared  null  and  void* 
3Jid  a  free  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  religious  rights  and 
privileges  was  guaranteed  to  all  parties.    The  emperor  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  convene  a  Diet,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty,  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  religious  dif- 
ferences ;  but  it  was  also  expressed,  that  the  Diet  should  do  no* 
^hing  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  either  party  touching  their 
religious  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship.     A  restoration  of  all 
privileges,  civil  rights,  possessions,  and  employments,  was  secured 
t.o  those  who  had  been  banished,  or  in  any  manner  distrained,  on 
account  of  the  war  of  Smalcalde ;  and  finally,  that  the  Imperial 
CDhamber  at  Spires  should  be  open  equally  to  Protestants  with 
f  apists,  and  that  it  shall  always  be  composed  in  part  of  those 
fDrofessing  the  Lutheran  doctrines.     Such  are  the  outlines  of  this 
-^z^elebrated  treaty,  obtained  by  the  wonderflil  providence  of  (7od» 
"^srithout  the  sacrifice  of  life  or  bloodshed. 

The  state  of  political  affairs  in  Europe  prevented  the  assem* 

Killing  of  a  Diet  until  the  year  1555,  when  one  was  convened  at 

^^Augsburg  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor.    Ferdinand  pre- 

^^ded ;  and  in  this  imperial  council  the  terms  of  a  permanent 

^^Deace  were  definitively  settled.    On  the  25th  of  September,  the 

^^c-eligious  liberties  of  the  German  Protestants  were  recognized, 

-^cand  secured  on  the  following  basis — **  That  the  Protestants  who 

^followed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,*  should  be  for  the  future 

reconsidered  as  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 

;^)ontifr,  and  from  the   authority  and  superintendence  of  the 

^^ishops'' — **That  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws 

^or  themselves,  relating  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline, 

^d  worship" — ^**That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire 

should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  in  religious  matters, 

^J^d  to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whose  doctrine  and  worship 

^^Qy  thought  the  purest,  and  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 

^  The  Bnmmary  of  doctrines  drawn  np  at  Smalcalde,  in  1537,  to  be  presented 
^  the  bishops  who  were  expected  to  be  assembled  at  Mantna,  is  general^ 
^l^pended  to  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Lntheran  Church.   (Moeheim.) 
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true  Christianity** — and,  "That  all  those  who  should  injure  or 
persecute  any  person  under  religious  pretexts,  and  on  account 
of  their  opinions,  should  be  declared  and  proceeded  against  as 
public  enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  disturb- 
ers of  its  peace."* 

The  rights  of  the  prelates  became  a  subject  of  animated  con- 
troversy in  the  Diet :  If  a  bishop  renounced  his  ancient  faith, 
and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  should  be  cease 
to  be  the  usufructuary  of  his  ecdesiastical  possession  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  should  he  thereby  lose  his  benefice  ?  For  this  the 
Papal  party,  enstained  by  Ferdinand,  strenuously  contended ; 
and  the  Protestants,  for  a  time,  as  obstinately  opposed  the  for- 
feiture. An  article  was  at  length  introduced,  establishing  what 
was  termed  the  Spiritual  Reservation^  by  which  it  wa|i  decreed, 
**  That  if  any  archbishop,  prelate,  bishop,  or  other  ecdesiastic, 
should,  in  time  to  come,  renounce  the  faith  of  Rome,  his  dimity 
and  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  and  his  place  be  filled  by  the 
chapter  or  college  possessed  of  the  power  of  election.**  This 
difference  was  thus  compromised ;  the  Protestants  reluctantly 
consented  to  its  settlement  by  the  insertion  of  this  fatal  clause, 
but  the  ReservatHm  Ecclesiasticum  was  long  after  opposed  by 
them  as  having  been  imposed  upon  them  by  force  and  unlawful 
constraint.  This  dissatisfaction,  and  other  differences  which 
subsequently  arose  in  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  laid  the 
foundation  of  unceasing  controversies  and  hostilities,  ^nd  even- 
tually led  to  the  thirty  years  war  in  the  following  centuly.f 
Another  difliculty  arose  from  the  provisions  of  this  treaty — the 
liberty  of  the  princes  and  States,  rather  than  that  of  the  people, 


*  Bj  tH/0  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  religious  peace  of  1655  was 
solemnly  confirmed,  and  declared  to  embrace  all  of  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinistk 
party.  All  ecclesiastical  matters — as  to  the  forms  of  public  worship,  enjoyment 
of  spiritual  benefices,  &c. — were,  by  that  treaty,  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the 
decree  entitled  the  Uti  Possidetis,  of  the  1st  of  January,  1624.  Several 
Wahoprics  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  at  the  same  time  secularized. 

t  The  Protestant  princes  were  compelled,  by  Papal  encroachments  on  their 
rights,  to  form  another  union,  at  Heilbrun,  in  1694 ;  which  was  further  strength- 
ened at  Halle,  in  Suabia,  in  1608,  and  in  1610.  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  was  the 
chief  of  this  confederacy.  His  participation  in  this  alliance  instigated  the  Jesuit 
RavaiUac  to  his  assassination.  The  Papists,  on  their  part,  renewed  their  league 
at  Wurtzburg,  in  1609. 
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eems  to  have  been  secured  by  it.  Ferdinand,  and  his  sonpin- 
iw  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  declared  that,  ''as  they  wished  to 
articipate  in  eternal  salvation,  they  could  not  allow  their  sub- 
lets a  religion  in  which  they  could  themselves  find  no  consola- 
on/'  This  principle  having  been  acceded  to,  it  followed,  that 
le  religion  of  the  prince  determined  the  religion  of  his  subjects 
nd  they  had  no  other  alternative  but  that  of  compliance  or 
migration.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
I  the  year  1555. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  thus  advancing  in  the 
orthern  portions  of  Europe,  and  its  successive  victories  seemed 
qually  rapid  and  decisive,  Rome  was  not  the  less  active  fuid 
nergetic  in  suppressing  heresies  wherever  the  secular  arm  could 
e  controlled  to  sustain  its  spiritual  prerogatives.  Although 
jiven  from  that  high  eminence  of  supremacy  to  which  it  had 
ttaaned,  and  on  which  it  had  for  centuries  reposed  in  pleasing 
Ireams  of  grandeur  and  greatness,  it  relaxed  not  a  fibre,  cast 
lot  aside  a  single  weapon  drawn  from  its  inexhaustible  armory 
or  attack  or  defence,  disputed  with  indomitable  courage  and 
ileepless  vigilance  every  inch  of  ground  with  its  active  adver- 
lary,  and  never  retreated  before  it  had  cast  its  eyes  upon  soBie 
x>int  more  advantageous  for  carrying  on  the  conflict,  and  for 
renewing  its  aggressions.  It  yielded  none  of  its  doctrines,  abated 
B  nothing  of  its  superstitious  observances  and  rites,  advanced 
lot  a  step  nearer  to  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  (Jospel,  lopped  off 
ttot  one  branch  of  its  corruptions ;  its  ancient  institutions,  founded 
in  long  past  ages  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  were  remodelled  to 
suit  the  genius  of  the  si^rteenth  century.  In  fine,  the  system  of 
Popery  continued  essentially  the  same ;  if  it  erected  a  temple  to 
be  dedicated  to  Peter,  the  apostle  of  Christ,  it  was  upon  the 
foundation  of  that  which  had  been  reared  on  the  ancient  site 
and  with  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Mars.  The 
Congregation  or  Order  of  the  Camaldolites,  instituted  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  an  Italian  fanatic,  was  reorganized ;  the 
^liscipline  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  century  waf 
restored ;  the  society  of  the  Theatins  was  founded,  to  preach  the 
^trines  of  the  Church,  and  to  combat  heretics  with  an  inde- 
&tigable  zeal ;  next  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Regular 
Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  back  lapsed 
'^^pists  into  the  bosom  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  to  convince 
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Protestants  of  their  errors,  and  of  their  damnable  sin  of  recusaney 
and  schism.  But  the  most  extraordinary  institution  of  this  or 
any  other  age  was  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 

Ignatius,  or  Inigo,  of  Loyola,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  was  the 
founder  of  this  society.     He  had  fought  in  his  youth  in  the 
armies  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.    Receiving  a  wound  at  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521,  he  devoted  his  time,  during  fait 
confinement,  to  the  reading  of  legends  and  historical  romancei. 
By  these  works  of  extravagance  and  fiction  his  imagination  was 
excited,  and  visions  of  glory  floated  before  him  as  the  objects  of 
real  life.     He  determined  to  be  a  knight — ^not  of  chivalry,  in 
quest  of  military  renown  and  of  martial  achievements — but  of 
the  spouse  of  Christ.     He  would  be  the  champion  of  the  Church. 
He  visited  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  made 
a  tour  through  France  and  Spain,  and  every  where  was  vene- 
rated for  the  austerity  of  his  habits,  and  the  severe  penances 
and  vigils  to  which  he  voluntarily  subjected  himselfl    At  length 
the  Holy  Virgin  communed  with  him,  as  he  bowed  before  her 
image,  and  consecrated  himself  to  her  service  and  that  of  her 
Son.     He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  face.    In  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  he  beheld  the  real  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ     He  vowed  to  the  Virgin  and  her 
Son  perpetual  and  inviolable  fidelity,  and  directed  his  steps  to 
the  great  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  this  wild  enthu- 
siast,  who  was  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  reaction 
which  was  about  to  take  place  in  Popery,  devoted  himself  to  the 
services  of  the  Church.  The  principle  of  the  Society  qfJesu^ 
was  implicit  obedience  arid  unconditional  submission  to  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  upon  this  obligation  Pope 
Paul  III.,  by  his  bull  in  1540,*  sanctioned  the  new  Order,  and 
appointed  Ignatius  its  first  general.  In  1545,  another  Papal  bull 
permitted  the  society  **  to  alter,  annul,  or  revive,  at  pleasure,  as 
times,  places,  and  circumstances  may  require,  their  constitutions 
made,  or  to  be  made."*  By  a  third  bull,  in  the  year  1549,  the 
Pope  invested  the  general  of  the  Order  with  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  members,  and  with  fiill  power  over  the  funds  of 
the  society :  together  with  the  privilege  of  sending  any  indivi* 

*  Entitled  *<  Regimini  MUiUmiU  Ecdesioi." 
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dual  of  the  Order  wherever  he  may  please.     They  were  bound 
by  VOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  monastic  obedience. 

**  In  1540,  Loyola  had  ten  disciples,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
century  they  numbered  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Order  possessed  24 
professed  houses,  59  houses  of  probation,  341  residences,.612  col- 
leges, 200  missions,  150  seminaries,  and  19,998  members."*  **  In 
less  than  half  a  century,"  says  McGavin,  **  the  society  obtained 
setablishments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
holic  Church  ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly  ;  the 
lumber  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  and 
iccompHshments  were  still  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  cele- 
»rated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies,  of  the  Romish 
ftith  as  the  most  able  and  enterprising  Order  in  the  Church." 
'  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  had  ob- 
uned  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every 
Catholic  country  in  Europe ;  they  had  become  the  confessors  of 
-Imost  all  its  monarchs ;  they  were  the  spiritual  guides  of 
-Imost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power.  They  pos- 
^ssed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
^apal  court,  as  the  most  able  add  zealous  champions  for  its  au- 
fciority.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They 
stained  an  ascendent  over  them  in  their  advanced  years. 
Cl^hey  possessed  at  diflferent  periods  the  direction  of  the  most 
^wisiderable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affairs. 
^hey  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general, 
•"y  means  of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could 
^gulate  the  operations  of  the  Order  with  the  most  perfect  discem- 
trient,  and  by  means  of  his  absolute  power  could  carry  them  on 
%ith  the  utmost  vigor  and  eflfect."  "  Such  was  the  tendency  of 
bat  discipline  observed  by  the  society  in  forming  its  members, 
-md  such  the  fundamental  maxims  in  their  constitution,  that 
»^ery  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  Order  as 
fcie  capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
iced."  **  They  had  published  such  tenets  concerning  the  duty 
^f  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as 
^^ontenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended  to  dissolve 
Jl  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers.  (From 
Robertson's  Charles  V.) 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
20 
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The  delineation  of  this  Order  by  the  graphic  pen  of  T.  B. 
Macaulay  gives  a  true  and  finished  portrait  of  their  character. 
"With  what  vehemence,  with  what  poUcy,  with  what  exact 
discipline,  with  what  dauntless  courage,  with  what  self-denial, 
with  what  forgetfulness  of  the  dearest  private  ties,  with  what 
intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a  single  end,  with  what  unscru- 
pulous laxity  and  versatility  in  the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits 
fought  the  battles  of  their  Church,  is  written  in  every  page  of 
the  annals  of  Europe,  during  several  generations.  In  the  Order 
of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the  quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spi« 
rit ;  and  the  history  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the 
great  Catholic  re-action.  That  Order  possessed  itself  at  once 
of  all  the  strongholds  which  command  the  public  mind — of  the 
Pulpit,  of  the  Press,  of  the  Confessional,  of  the  academies.  Wher^ 
ever  the  Jesuit  preached  the  church  was  too  small  for  the  audi- 
ence. The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title-page  secured  the  circulation 
of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  powerfid, 
the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  breathed  the  secret  history  of  their 
lives.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  youth  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought  up  from  the  first  rudi- 
ments to  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  literature  and 
science,  lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  with  heresy,  now 
become  the  allies  of  orthodoxy. 

'^  Dominant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  great  Order  soon  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts, 
of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons 
and  racks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering-blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be 
found  under  every  disguise,  and  in  every  country :  scholars,  phy- 
sicians, merchants,  serving-men ;  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden* 
in  the  old  manor-houses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Con- 
naught  ;  arguing,  instructing,  consoling,  stealing  away  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the 
crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying. 

**  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot  against  the  thrones  and 
lives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil  rumors,  to  raise  tumults,  to 
inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.*  Inflexible 
in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Church,  they  were  equally 

*  Nine  hundred  thousand  orthodox  Christians  were  slain  in  less  than  thirty 
y  WB  after  the  institatioii  of  the  Jesuits.    (Scott's  Comm.  on  Revelation.) 
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tady  lo  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the 
ririt  of  freedom.  Extreme  doctrines  of  obedience  and  extreme 
>ctrin60  of  liberty — the  right  of  rulers  to  misgovern  the  people, 
e  right  of  every  one  of  the  people  to  plunge  his  knife  in  the 
Murt  of  a  bad  ruler — were  inculcated  by  the  same  man,  accord- 
g  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Philip  or  the  subject 
'  Elizabeth."  "  The  truly  devout  listened  with  awe  to  the  high 
id^iaintly  morality  of  the  Jesi^t.  The  gay  cavalier  who  had 
in  his  rival  through  the  body ;  the  frail  beauty  who  had  forgot- 
u  her  marriage  vow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an  easy,  well-bred  man 
Tthe  world,  tolerant  of  the  little  irregularities  of  people  of  fash- 
«.  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax  according  to  the  temper  of 
le  penitent.  His  first  object  was  to  drive  no  person  out  of  the 
ale  of  the  Church.  Since  there  were  bad  people,  it  was  better 
lat  they  should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Protestants.  If  a  per- 
m  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  bravo,  a  libertine,  or  a  gambler, 
lat  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a  heretic  too. 

**  The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enough  for  this  strange  activity. 
?he  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries  which  the  great  maritime 
iscoveries  of  the  preceding  age  had  laid  open  to  European  en- 
srprise.  In  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts  of 
le  African  slave^aravans,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
I  the  observatories  of  China,  they  were  to  be  found.  They  made 
cmverts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had  tempt- 
d  any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter ;  and  preached  and  disputed 
I  tongues  of  which  no  other  native  of  the  West  understood  a 
rord. 

•*  Loyola,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  notions  of  implicit  obe- 
lence  which  he  had  derived  from  his  military  profession,  re- 
rived  that  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  absolutely 
M>narchical.  A  general,  chosen  for  life,  by  deputies  from  the 
everal  provinces,  possessed  supreme  and  independent  power, 
xtending  to  every  person,  and  applying  to  every  case.  He  ac- 
oowledged  the  Pope  alone  as  his  superior,  and  to  him  he  owed 
n  implicit  obedience.  Every  member  of  the  Order,  the  instant 
bat  he  entered  its  pale,  surrendered  all  freedom  of  thought  and 
ction ;  and  every  personal  feeling  was  superseded  by  the  inter- 
its  of  that  body  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  He  went 
rherever  he  was  ordered ;  he  performed  whatever  he  was  com- 
landed ;  he  suflered  whatever  he  was  enjoined ;  he  became  a 
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mere  passive  instrument,  incapable  of  renstance.  The  gradatioii 
of  ranks  was  only  a  gradation  in  slavery ;  and  so  perfect  a  despot- 
ism over  a  large  body  of  men,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
was  never  before  realized."  (Encycl.  of  Reiig.  Knowl.) 

In  the  year  1604,  the  Order  was  expelled  from  England ;  and 
in  1606,  from  Venice.  Upon  the  charge  of  having  instigated  the 
families  of  Tavora  and  D'Aveiro  to  assassinate  King  Joseph  L, 
the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  Portugal,  in  1759.  They  were 
implicated  in  the  plots  by  which  Henry  HI.  of  France  fell,  and 
the  life  of  Henry  IV.  was  attempted,  and  his  assassination  after^ 
ward  accomplished,*  and  were  expelled  from  that  country.  They 
were  re-admitted,  however,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
against  the  Huguenots  in  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Louis  XIILi 
XIV.  and  XV.,  but  were  again  banished  in  1764,  their  institution 
having  been  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  two  yean 
before,  "  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  the  obedience 
due  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.**  Charles 
IIL  of  Spain,  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Naples,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
severally  expelled  them  from  their  dominions,  in  the  year  1707. 
Clement  XIV.  suppressed  the  Order  in  1773.  Russia,  in  1801, 
restored  the  drder,  in  the  reign  of  Paul.  In  August,  1814,  a  boll 
was  issued  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  restoring  the  Order  to  all  their 
former  privileges,  and  calling  upon  all  Popish  princes  to  extend 
to  the  Jesuits  encouragement  and  protection.  In  France  and 
Germany  they  are  connived  at,  although  there  has  been  no  posi- 
tive law  for  their  re-admission  ;  and  they  have  been  permitted 
to  establish  colleges  in  Lancashire,  England.  *<  Conversion,''  said 
McGavin,  in  the  Protestant,  in  1818,  "of  Protestants,  and  Roman 
Catholic  instruction,  are  provided  for,  on  a  scale  the  most  exten- 
sive and  complete ;  and  the  success  of  the  experiment,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  preparations.  By  their 
exertions.  Popery  has  alarmingly  increased  in  the  duchy.  It  ii 
certain  that,  whereas  before  their  arrival  there  was  not  perhapt 
half  a  score  of  Papists  about  Stonyhurst,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands,  are 
now  become  such.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Jesuit  priests  have  regu« 
larly  and  systematically  preached  for  years  past  in  the  populoni 

*  Such  is  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits,  says  Fuller,  that  they  never  owe  aoy  man 
ill-will— making  present  payment  thereof. 
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town  of  Preston,  against  the  English  Church  and  fidth ;  while  it 
is  said  that  even  the  booksellers  of  the  town  are^  afraid  publicly 
to  expose  for  sale  any  books  against  Popery,  though  there  is  a 
bookseller  in  the  town  whose  windows  and  shops  are  covered 
with  anti-Protestant  publications.'* 

A  Jesuit  is  bound  by  the  solemn  oath  which  is  taken  by  him, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  all 
heretical  kings,  princes.  States,  commonwealths  and  govern- 
ments ;  all  being  declared  illegal  without  his  sacred  confirma- 
tion, and  may  safely  be  destroyed.     He  renounces  and  disowns, 
by  the  same  solemn  oath,  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  heretical 
king,  prince  or  State,  named  Protestants,  or  obedience  to  any  of 
their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers.    By  that  oath,  he  declares, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Calvinists, 
Huguenots,  and  of  other  of  the  named  Protestants,  are  damnable, 
and  that  they  themselves  are  damned,  and  to  be  damned,  who 
will  not  forsake  the  same.     He  solemnly  binds  himself  to  help, 
assist,  and  advise  all,  or  any  of  his  Holiness'  agents,  in  any  place, 
wherever  he  may  be  ;  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  extirpate  the  he- 
retical Protestants'  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended 
powers,  regal  or  otherwise.    Moreover  he  swears  that,  notwith- 
standing he  may  be  dispensed  with  to  assume  any  religion,  he- 
retical, for  the  propagating  of  the  Mother  Church's  interest,  he 
will   keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  shall  be  intrusted  to  him  ;  and  not  divulge  them 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  word,  writing,  or  circumstance :  but 
that  he  will  execute  whatever  shall  be  proposed,  given  in  charge 
Or  discovered  to  him,  either  by  the  Pope,  or  by  any  of  the  sa^ 
cred  order.     This  solemn  oath  is  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Trin- 
ity and  blessed  sacrament,  which  is  immediately  after  adminis- 
tered, and  all  the  heavenly  and  glorious  host  of  Heaven  are 
ciUled  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.* 

In  the  language  of  an  American  writer,  the  pertinency  of 
^V'hich  to  the  present  subject  can  be  determined  by  an  intelli- 
Sent  mind  for  itself,  **  There  is  nothing  more  repulsive  to  all 
(he  noble  theories  upon  which  our  social  compact  is  based,  than 


^  See  MeGavin's  Protestant,  American  Edition,  Vol.  ii.  p.  266.  Form  of  the 
^^^^  of  secrecy,  found  in  a  collection  of  papers  made  by  Archbishop  Usher. 
AJ«o,  Chopch  of  Christ,  Appendix,  p.  311. 
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that  the  religious  faith,  the  political  influence,  and  the  moral 
conduct  of  one  man,  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  man- 
date or  caprice  of  another  citizen.  Yet  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  Italian  Secretary  of  State,  that  such  is  exactly  the 
case  with  every  devoted  Romanist.  He  believes  nothing  which 
is  not  to  him  attested  by  his  priest  He  will  know  nothing,  if 
it  be  not  communicated  by  his  father-confessor.  He  does  no- 
thing, except  under  his  priest's  direction.  Of  course,  a  Papist, 
thus  enthralled,  possesses  no  one  implied  attribute  of  a  genuine 
American  citizen. 

*'  Under  his  sworn  obligations  to  a  foreign  power,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  allegiance  combines  all  his  earthly  comfort  and 
expectations  ;  how  can  Popery  be  compatible  with  our  civil  in- 
stitutions ?  How  can  a  Roman  priest,  in  strict  parlance,  ever 
be  a  faithful  citizen  ?  How  can  a  resolute  Papist  consistently 
avow  himself  a  patriotic  adherent  of  a  country,  all  the  social 
rules  of  which  are  at  the  direct  antipodes  of  that  system  to  which 
he  believes  himself  bound,  by  the  very  highest  claims  of  his  re- 
ligion, unreservedly  and  always  to  submit  ? 

*'  The  undeniable  facts  on  this  momentous  subject  are  these: 
every  Roman  prelate  and  every  Roman  priest  in  this  republic 
has  made  the  profession,  and  taken  the  oath  already  referred  to ; 
and  that  oath,  in  fact,  is  a  solemn  promise,  not  only  to  be  un- 
faithful to  one's  lawful  government,  but  even  to  betray  it,  as 
often  as  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  may  render  it  neces- 
sary.* 

**  The  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  which  constitute  the  prevalent 
and  great  moral  code  among  the  American  Papists,  are  replete 
with  the  most  abhorrent  dissimulation  and  falsehood.  The 
vilest  crime,  if  perpetrated  from  a  design  to  benefit  the  Church, 
or  to  injure  heretics,  is  metamorphosed,  according  to  their  casu- 
istry, into  a  most  laudable  virtue.  That  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  Roman  machinery  in 
reference  to  Protestants  ;  and  in  the  amplitude  of  its  applica- 
tion, it  sanctions  every  species  of  fraud,  treachery,  and  false- 
hood, which  can  be  perpetrated  with  impunity." 

^  The  fundamental,  unchangeable  dogma  of  Romanism  is,  that 
the  Pope's  supremacy  is  constant  and   universal ;"    and  that 

*  See  .^ypendiz  C. 
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this  supremacy  10  founded  upon  his  in&UibiUty.  Upon  this 
chief  comer-stone  of  Romanism,  Loyola  erected  the  most  for- 
midable institution  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  or  wicked- 
ness of  man. 

But-  the  revival  and  reorganization  of  ancient  orders  and 
brotherhoods,  and  the  establishment  of  pew  ones,  were  not 
the  only  points  from  which  the  great  re-action  in  the  Papal 
Church  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Council  of  Trent  opened  its  first  session  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1545.  This  formed  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  Papal 
Church.  No  new  system  was  intended  to  be  established,  no  new 
doctrines  to  be  introduced,  no  novel  code  of  morals  to  be  en- 
acted :  these  had  all  been  matured.  It  is  true,  a  reform — tarn  in 
capite  quam  in  membris — had  been,  for  centuries  before,  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  people  had,  for  generations  back,  clam- 
ored against  the  corruption  and  vices  of  the  clergy ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics  had  acknowledged  the  existence  of  these  abuses ; 
but  the  head  of  the  Church,  more  debased  in  wickedness  than  the 
members,  clung  to  its  vices  and  its  corruptions  with  a  tenacious 
grasp.  There  was  no  one  point  in  which  the  pontiffs  were  more 
unyielding  than  in  that  of  a  reformation  of  morals.  Hence  their 
uniform  and  decided  aversion  to  the  call  of  a  general  council. 
The  proceedings  at  Trent  were  evidently  directed  by  that  domi- 
nant principle  which  controlled  the  counsels  at  Rome.  The 
des{)Otic  authority  of  the  pontiffs  was  the  moving  power  which 
governed  the  action  of  that  assembly. 

The  great  purpose  for  which  that  council  was  convened 
^^ems  to  have  been,  to  draw,  by  plain  and  indelible  lines,  a  de- 
U^arkation  which  would  distinguish,  as  palpable  as  to  the  senses, 
the  Papal  from  the  Protestant  Church.  The  controversies  which 
had  arisen  between  the  two  religious  parties,  had  given  a  promir 
tlence  to  the  doctrinal  questions,  long  before  agitated,  but  never 
«o  publicly  discussed.  The  great  advance  which  Protestantism 
had  now  made,  the  scriptural  doctrines  which  it  had  assumed  as 
its  basis,  the  new  forms  of  worship  it  had  introduced,  the  system 
of  practical  morals  it  prescribed,  all  of  them  directly  opposed  to 
the  ancient  tenets  and  customs  of  Popery,  imperatively  called 
On  the  Romish  Hierarchy  for  a  clear  and  positive  definition  of 
its  true  position.  The  strength  which  the  Reformation  had  ac- 
c|uiredy  coerced  the  pontiff  to  a  measure  which  no  force  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  unconnected  with  the  dangers  which  now  threat- 
ened, could  have  extorted  from  him. 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  the  point  iappui  of  the  future 
movements  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  here  that  it  burnished  its 
armor,  rallied  its  forces,  and  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the 
conflict  with  renovated  vigor. 

Instructions  were  issued  by  Pope  Paul  III.  to  his  legates,  the 
Cardinals  De  Monte,  Santa  Croce,  and  Pole,  to  open  the  coun- 
cil on  the  Idth  of  December,  1545.  He  also  published  a  bull  of 
indulgence,  "  promising  a  full  pardon  of  sin  to  all,  who,  in  the 
week  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  bull  in  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  should  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
receive  the  sacrament  on  Sunday,  and  join  in  processions  and 
supplications  for  the  blessing  on  the  council." 

When  the  council  was  assembled,  De  Monte  performed  the 
mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bitonto  delivered 
a  discourse.  He  declared,  that  all  who  should  resist  their  au> 
thority,  and  disobey  their  decrees,  would  be  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  justly  incur,  thereby,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France,*  "  from 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape ;  that  neither 
mountains,  lakes,  nor  floods  would  save  them  ;  that,  swifter  than 
eagles,  stronger  than  lions,  the  pontiflf  and  the  sovereigns  would 
pursue  and  seize  them,  and  trample  them  to  death."  **  He  con- 
cluded by  invoking  the  presence  and  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrwigk 
the  intercession  of  VirgilitLSy  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  Valley  of 
Trent. 

The  first  subject  submitted  to  the  Council  was  the  title  by 
which  it  should  be  distinguished.  Sacred  and  Holy^  were  by 
unanimous  consent  afiixed  to  it,  but  whether  the  expression, 
•'representing  the  universal  Church"  should  be  added  to  these, 
became  a  question  of  animated  controversy.  This  conflicted 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  pontiffs,  who  claimed  to  be  the  im- 
personation of  the  Church,  holding  their  power  immediately 
from  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  invested  with  supreme  and  ex- 
clusive authority  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  Church,  both 


♦  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  considered  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  maxims  of  the  Galiican 
Church,  have  never  been  of  binding  force  withm  the  reahn.    (Koch.) 
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temporal  and  spiritual.  This  point  was  conceded  by  the  council, 
by  its  adoption  of  the  simple  title  ^  ecumenical  and  universal/' 

In  its  fifteenth  session,  in  the  year  1552,  the  question  of  the 
superiority  of  bishops  to  priests  was  discussed  in  the  council, 
without  decision  however,  and  the  subject  was  renewed  in  the 
twenty-second  session  in  1562.  This  question  had  immediate 
reference  to  that  of  divine  right;  and  not  to  that  of  dignity  or 
rank.  If  the  divine  right  were  admitted,  the  bishops  would 
claim  to  be  independent  of  the  Pope.  The  Jesuit  Lainez  was 
employed  to  refute  the  advocates  of  the  divine  right.  True  to 
the  principles  of  his  Order,  he  contended  that  ^'the  Pope  is  abso- 
lute lord  and  master,  supreme  and  infallible  ;  that  bishops  derive 
from  him  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  power  whatever  in  the  Church  but  from  him,  so  that  even 
general  councils  have  no  authority,  are  not  infallible,  do  not 
enjoy  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  they  are  summoned 
and  controlled  by  Papal  authority."  The  advocates  of  divine 
right  charged  their  opponents  with  a  slavish  spirit,  and  an  obse- 
quiousness to  the  will  of  the  pontiff — while  they  were,  in  turn, 
called  *'  malcontents  and  rebels,  for  opposing  the  just  rights  of 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth."  The  council  dismissed  the  question 
after  an  angry  and  protracted  discussion.  On  a  division,  fifty- 
four  prelates  voted  that  the  institution  of  bishops  was  of  divine 
right,*  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  against  that  opinion. 
The  supremacy  of  the  pontiff  triumphed  again. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  my  design  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council.  Its  first  session  commenced  in  1545.  Its 
meetings  were  continued,  and  suspended,  from  time  to  time,  to 
December  4,  1563,  when  it  finally  adjourned.  I  shall  close  this 
reference  to  its  proceedings,  with  the  account  of  the  ceremonies 
by  which  it  gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  its  acts,  as  described  by 
the  pen  of  another,  f 

'^The  acclamations  of  the  fathers  closed  the  proceedings  of  the 

*  The  Bishop  of  Gaadix  said,  "The  bishops  had  their  sole  authority  dejurt 
dmno ;  and  that  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  they  would  be  true  bish- 
ops, since  there  is  no  proof  that  either  Chrysostom,  or  Basil,  or  Gregory  of  Nice, 
received  such  confirmation,  or  indeed  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff." "There  was,"  says  Pallavicini,  "an  exclamation  in  the  council — ^Curte 
him — bum  Mm^~he  is  a  heretic.* " 

t  Council  of  Trent— By  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications. 
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council.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  made  himself  conspicuous 
on  that  occasion.  After  having  called  on  the  Assembly  to  de- 
clare their  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  Pope,  the  emperor, 
and  other  European  monarchs,  (including  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  died  since  the  opening  of  the  council,)  for  the  legates,  the 
cardinals,  the  ambassadors,  and  the  bishops,  he  thus  proceeded : 

Cardinal. — The  most  Holy  and  Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent 
— may  we  fever  confess  its  faith,  ever  observe  its  decrees. 

Fathers. — Ever  may  we  confess,  ever  observe  them. 

Cardinal. — Thus  we  all  believe :  we  are  all  of  the  same  mind  ; 
with  hearty  assent  we  all  subscribe.  This  is  the  faith  of  blessed 
Peter  and  the  apostles  j  this  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers ;  this  is  the 
faith  of  the  orthodox. 

Fathers. — Thus  we  believe ;  thus  we  think ;  thus  we  subscribe. 

Cardinal. — Abiding  by  these  decrees,  may  we  be  found 
worthy  of  the  mercy  of  the  chief  and  great  high  priest,  Jesus 
Christ  our  God,  by  the  intercession  of  our  Holy  Lady,  the  Mother 
Ojf  Gody  ever  a  Virgin^  and  all  the  Saints. 

Fathers. — Be  it  so,  be  it  so  :  Amen,  amen. 

Cardinal. — Accursed  be  all  heretics  ! 

Fathers. — Accursed^  accursed  /** 

One  of  the  objects  for  which  the  council  had  been  convened — 
the  reform  of  the  Church — was  overlooked  in  their  deliberations. 
The  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  by  whose  authority  it  convened, 
preserved  a  vigilant  watch  over  its  proceedings.  The  emperor,' 
who  anticipated  the  most  favorable  results  from  the  decrees  of 
this  Assembly,  and  fearing  that  its  proceedings  would  be  ar- 
rested by  Paul,  had  instructed  his  ambassador  at  Trent  (Juan 
de  Vega)  "to  abstain  from  all  mention  of  reform  of  abuses, 
which,  he  said,  is  very  painful  to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  dis- 
orderly members  of  that  court."  The  profligate  character  of 
the  pontiff  was  of  itself  a  sure  guaranty  that  the  corruptions  in 
the  Church  would  not  be  removed  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
He  was  charged  by  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Venice,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  dated  28th  March,  1545, 
with  having  procured  his  election,. as  his  predecessor  had  donOf 
by  the  bribery  of  the  cardinals.* 


*  *'Paul  m.,"  says  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  ''began  his  Bpiritnal  reign  by 
gifing  a  cardinal's  hat  to  each  of  his  two  grandsons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
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Before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  council,  five  pontiflfs  had 
^upied  successively  the  Papal  throne :  Paul  III.,  who  died  in 
549;  Julius  III.,  in  1555;  Marcellus  II.,  the  same  year;  Paul 
(T.,  in  1559  ;  and  Pius  lY.  It  was  by  the  last  that  the  council 
ras  dissolved. 

**In  December,  1564,  Pius  IV.  issued  a  brief  summary  of  the 
octrinal  decisions  of  the  council,  in  the  form  of  a  creed,  and 
wially  called  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  This  was  immediately  received 
iroughout  the  universal  Church,  and  since  that  time  has  ever 
5en  considered,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  an  accurate  and 
:plicit  summary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Non-Catholics, 
i  their  admission  into  the  Catholic  Church,  publicly  repeat  and 
itify  their  assent  to  it,  without  restriction  or  qualification.'' 
Omitting  those  articles  comprising  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  fol- 
ding embrace  the  principal  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
lurch:  ' 

13th.  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  eccle- 
Lstical  traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  observances  of 
Q  same  Church. 

14th.  I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  same  sense  that 
oly  Mother  Church  doth,  whose  business  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
He  sense  and  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  I  will  interpret  them 
^cording  to  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Fathers. 
15th.  I  do  profess  and  believe  that  there  are  seven  sacraments 
'the  law,  truly  and  properly  so  called,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
ir  Lord,  and  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not 
1  of  them  to  every  one,  viz :  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist, 
tnance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  marriage ;  and  that  they 
»  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  these,  baptism,  confirmation  and 
ders  may  not  be  repeated,  without  sacrilege.  I  do  also  receive 
id  admit  the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
her  solemn  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  sacraments. 


ly  six  years  old.  Alesaandro  Farnese  and  Gaido  Aseanio  Sforza,  the  two 
Btnative  eminences,  were  the  Pope's  grandsons.  The  first  by  his  Holioees* 
a,  Pietro  Aloysio,  the  second  by  the  holy  father's  daughter,  Constanza.  *.It  is 
rioos,  indeed,  to  see  a  Pope  so  practically  acquainted  with  the  consequences 
Romish  celibacy,  and  so  encumbered  with  the  cares  of  an  unlawful  progeny, 
Dvoke  a  council  to  curse  any  one  who  should  question  the  laws  which  hind 
B  priesthood  to  perpetual  continency."    (White  on  Catholicism.) 
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16th.  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  hath 
been  defined  and  declared  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  con- 
cerning original  sin  and  justification. 

17th.  I  do  also  profess  that  in  the  mass  there  is  ofiered  unto 
God  a  true,  proper  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  there 
is  truly,  really  and  substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together 
with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
there  is  a  conversion  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood,  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transubstof^ 
tiation. 

18th.  I  confess  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and  entire, 
Christ,  and  a  true  sacrament,  is  taken  and  received. 

19th.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that 
the  souls  kept  prisoners  there  do  receive  help  by  the  suffirages 
of  the  faithful. 

20th.  I  do  likewise  believe  that  the  saints,  reigning  together 
with  Christ,  are  to  be  worshipped  and  prayed  to  ;  and  that  they 
do  offer  prayers  unto  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be 
had  in  veneration. 

21st.  I  do  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  (the  mother  of  God,)  and  of  other  saints,  ought 
to  be  had  and  retained,  and  due  honor  and  veneration  ought  to 
be  paid  to  them. 

22d.  I  do  affirm  that  the  power  of  Indulgences  was  lefl  by 
Christ  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  very  beneficial 
to  Christian  people. 

23d.  I  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman 
Church  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches ;  and  I  do 
promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

24th.  I  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things 
which  have  been  delivered,  defined  and  declared  by  the  sacred 
canons,  and  ecumenical  councils,  and  especially  by  the  holy  Synod 
of  Trent ;  and  all  other  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies, 
condemned,  rejected  and  anathematized  by  the  Church,  I  do  like- 
wise condemn,  reject  and  anathematize. 

This  true  Catholic  faith— out  of  which  none  can  be  saved — 
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rhich  I  now  freely  profess  and  truly  hold,  I, ,  promise, 

ow  and  swear  most  constantly  to  hold  and  profess  the  same, 
i^hole  and  entire,  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life ; 
lid  to  procure,  as  &r  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  the  same  shall  be 
eld,  taught  and  preached  by  all  who  are  under  me,  or  are  in- 
rusted  tp  my  care,  by  virtue  of  my  office.  So  help  me  God,  and 
bese  holy  Gospels  of  God. 

It  was  mortifying  to  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  prelates  who 
imposed  the  council,  and  who,  to  give  the  sanction  of  divine 
.pprobation  to  their  decrees,  were  presumptuous  enough  to 
-TP'y  ^^  themselves  the  expression  of  the  inspired  apostles — ^**it 
earned  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  " — that  innumerable 
fcTTors  were  discovered  in  those  decrees  by  the  divines  of  Louvain 
iJid  Cologne  before  their  publication,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
«3  submit  them  to  examination  and  correction.  *'I  think  that 
Sod  has  permitted  this  accident,"  said  Vargas,  **to  cover  them 
TOth  shame  and  confusion." 

Protestant  divines,  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
:^ad  detected  inaccuracies  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
^own  as  the  Vulgate,  and  which  the  faithful  had  been  com- 
^*ianded  to  receive  as  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  word  of 
^^^.  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  council,  and  occa- 
'^ned  not  a  little  perplexity  in  determining  the  proper  measures 
■^  be  adopted.  It  was  proposed  to  submit  the  Latin  Vulgate  to 
^  Committee  for  a  revision,  and  that  corrections  should  be  made 
^y  comparing  the  Old  Testament  with  the  oj-iginal  Hebrew  text, 
^d  the  New  with  the  Greek.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  only 
^thod  of  correcting  the  evil.  The  divines  of  Trent  thought 
^Uierwise,  however.  "Unless  the  Vulgate  itself  were  declared 
^  be  divine,"  they  said,  "and  authentic  in  every  part,  immense 
•^vantage  would  be  yielded  to  the  Lutherans,  and  innumerable 
^^resies  would  arise  and  trouble  the  Church."  Indeed,  the  Pope 
Spears  to  have  disapproved  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  subject 
^as  dismissed.  It  was  better  that  the  people  were  left  in  their 
Suorance  of  the  true  word  of  God,  than  that  the  Church  should 
(^knowledge  its  error,  and  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  Protestants. 
The  Vulgate,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  the 
standard  version  of  the  Papal  Church,  was  prepared  by  Jerome, 
Uid  published  in  the  year  405.    Augustine  and  Rufinus,  ancient 
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Fathers  of  the  Church,  rejected  it,  and  even  wrote  against  it  with 
much  asperity  and  violence.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was 
generally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  ancient  Vulgata  or  Itala, 
which  was  the  version  received  by  ecclesiastical  authority  at 
the  time.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  Latin  Vulgate  of 
Jerome  had  become  corrupted  by  numerous  transcripts  having 
been  made  in  manuscript ;  and  that  sovereign  ordered  a  revision 
of  the  several  copies  then  existing,  and  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
work  prepared.  Subsequently,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
frequent  alterations  or  corrections  were  made,  under  the  name 
of  correctoria.  This  was  before  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
covered. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  standard  version  of  the  Bible 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  the  pontiff,  Paul  FV., 
after  the  final  adjournment  of  that  assembly,  employed  many 
learned  men  to  revise  and  to  correct  the  work  solemnly  declared 
by  it  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  this 
undertaking  was  completed  in  1590,  by  his  successor,  Sixtus  V. 
**This  edition  was  accompanied  by  a  bull  enjoining  its  universal 
reception,  and  forbidding  the  slightest  alterations,  under  pain  of 
the  most  dreadful  anathemas."  So  numerous  were  the  errors 
in  this  edition,  that  it  was  recalled  not  long  after  its  publication ; 
and  another  infallible  head  of  the  Church,  Pope  Clement  VIIL, 
prepared  another,  which,  by  a  similar  bull,  he  declared  to  be  the 
standard  version  of  orthodoxy.  **Dr.  James,  in  his  Bellum 
Papale,  notices  two  thousand  variations,  (in  his  comparison  of 
those  two  editions,)  some  of  whole  verses,  and  many  others 
clearly  and  decidedly  contrary  to  each  other."  And  yet  they 
were  both  pronounced,  ex  cathedrA,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
Which  of  the  diversities  of  gifts  those  ghostly  fathers  were 
indued  with  from  on  high,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine — to  neither, 
however,  could  have  been  given,  either  the  discerning  of  spirits, 
or  the  interpretation  of  tongues.  **  All  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity," say  the  writers  of  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
**are  derived  from  the  word  of  God — ^which  includes  Scripture 
and  tradition ;"  and,  **if  we  would  have  the  whole  rule  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice,  we  must  not  be  content  with  those 
Scriptures  which  Timothy  knew  from  his  infancy,  that  is,  with 
the  Old  Testament  alone ;  nor  yet  with  the  New  Testament, 
with6ut  taking  along  with  it  the  traditions  of  the  apostles,  and 
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nterpretation  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  apostles  delivered 
I  the  book  and  the  true  meaning  of  it"  It  may  be  here 
surked  in  conclusion,  that,  ''when  a  Papist  speaks  of  the 
ptures,  he  means  thereby  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition,  or  the 
ay  and  Rhemish  translations,  having  the  apocryphal  books 
mingled  with  the  rest.  This  is  his  Bible,  and  this,  together 
1  tradition,  constitutes  his  rule  of  faith." 
otwithstanding  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  the  summary 
ius  lY.,  would  seem  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
ry  of  Rome  to  know,  yet  are  there  many  tenets  not  em- 
ed  in  those  articles  of  faith  which  no  Papist  is  permitted  to 
r,  or  even  to  doubt.  There  is  no  Index  Fidei  to  which  he 
refer,  to  determine  even  for  himself  what  doctrines  he  be- 
M,  or  what  rites  are  enjoined  by  the  Church  for  his  obser- 
ve. He,  in  fact,  knows  nothing,  believes  nothing,  until  the 
Jible  head  of  the  Church  has  spoken.*  His  paramount  alle- 
ce,  and  sworn  obedience  to  the  Pope  in  all  things,  supersede 
necessity  of  voluntary  thought  or  action ;  he  has,  indeed, 
led  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  has  become  a  mere  automaton, 
only  the  law  is  dictated  to  him,  but  the  construction  of  the 
reposes  in  the  breast  of  the  spiritual  legislator. 

dissentient  from  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  data  by  which 

an  ascertain  what  that  Church  has  determined  to  be  ortho- 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  creed  of 

rV.,  have  been  expressed  with  such  a  vague  ambiguity  of 
uage,  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reigning  pontiff 
e»  that  nothing  can  be  certainly  pointed  out  as  authoritative- 
3clared.  *'  In  the  canons  of  that  council,"  says  Mosheim, 
dch  relate  to  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  of  the  invocation 
ints,  of  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  terms  have  been 
dly  chosen  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  idolatry,  in  the  philo- 


riuB  IB  well  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  related  in  explanation  of  the  origin 
I  term  fdes  carbonaria.  A  collier  was  asked  what  it  was  that  he  believed  ? 
Bplied,  "I believe  what  the  Church  believes."  The  inquirer  rejoined, 
lat,  then,  does  the  Church  believe  ?"  The  answer  was,  "The  Church  be- 
I  what  I  believe."  To  bring  the  questions  to  a  point,  he  was  asked, 
At  then  is  it  which  you  and  the  Church  both  believe  7"  The  collier,  in 
•ne  Popish  faith,  replied,  "  Why,  truly,  sir,  the  Church  and  I  both— bdieva 
ime  thing."  In  this  summary  is  embraced  the  whole  religiona  creed  of  a 
It 
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sophical  sense  of  that  word,  for  in  the  Scripture  sense  they  can- 
not escape  the  charge.**  The  use  of  images,  in  any  form  of 
devotion  whatever,  is  expressly  forbidden  by  God. 

These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tenor  of  the  several 
bulls  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated  from  the 
Vatican.  That  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  the  year  1718,  known 
as  the  Bull  Unigenitus^  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
audacious  impiety  of  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church.  In  this, 
the  pontiff  dared  to  condemn  one  hundred  and  one  propositions 
extracted  from  the  New  Testament,  as  false,  and  infected  with 
the  errors  of  Jansenism.  So  might  the  sacred  Scriptures  be 
proscribed  in  the  whole,  ^s  being  tainted  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Protestantism. 

The  Papal  Church  during  this  century  was  divided  by  the 
contending  parties,  who  differed  on  many  points,  both  of  doc- 
trines and  rites.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  continued 
those  controversies  which  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  had  never  been  entirely  silenced.  The  Scotists  and  Thom- 
ists  disputed  on  the  nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the 
human  will,  the  measure  of  divine  grace  that  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  personal  identity,  and  other  intricate  questions  in  the- 
ology, with  the  bitterness  and  obstinacy  which  characterized 
the  discussions  in  the  fourteenth  century  between  the  disciples 
of  John  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  bishops  mani- 
fested an  unwillingness  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  high  preten- 
sions of  the  pontiffs,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  denial  of  their  divine 
right.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  French 
and  Fleming  divines.  The  halls  of  the  theological  schools  and 
of  the  universities  resounded  with  their  debates  on  many  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  Jesuits,  soon  after  the  institution  of  their  Order,  intro- 
duced their  high-toned  doctrines  on  Papal  supremacy,  and  a  new 
moral  code,  which  occasioned  interminable  contentions  in  the" 
Church.  Hence  arose  those  controversies:  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  general  councils,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
popes,  which  had  for  centuries  before,  at  different  periods,  agi- 
tated the  internal  peace  of  the  Church  ;  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  in  its  judgments  of  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  of  faith ; 
on  human  ability  to  fulfill  the  law  of  God,  on  original  sin,  on  eter- 
nal decrees,  &c. ;  on  the  prmciples  of  morality,  and  the  rules  of 
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practice ;  on  the  mysterious  influence  exerted  oter  the  soul  by 
the  reception  of  the  conseerated  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  on  many  other  questions  which,  if  not  truly  originating  at 
this  period,  were  revived  with  renewed  zeal  and  animosity.  In 
these  several  discussions  the  Protestant  divines  engaged  with 
equal  interest ;  but  the  theologians  of  the  Romish  Church  were 
not  the  less  divided  among  themselves.  It  is  indeed  undeniable 
that  the  apparent  unity  of  that  Church  has  been  preserved  solely 
by  the  vigilance  and  the  energy  of  that  stem  overpowering 
despotism  which  directs  and  controls  its  interests,  and  exacts  an 
unwilling  obedience  to  its  mandates. 

The  persecution  commenced  against  the  inhabitants  of  Pied- 
mont, simultaneously  with  that  against  the  Waldenses  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  in  the  year  1488,  as  has  already 
been  related.  The  Papal  forces  having  overcome  them  by  their 
numerical  power,  and  driven  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
those  who  escaped  the  aword,  were  withdrawn ;  and  the  inqui- 
sitors established,  near  Pignerol,  a  tribunal  for  the  conviction 
and'  punishment  of  all  whom  their  emissaries  could  succeed  in 
apprehending.  These  afflicted  people  were  hunted  down,  and 
cruelly  harassed,  until  the  year  1532.  The  unceasing  persecu- 
tions, to  which  they  were  thus  subjected  for  a  series  of  years, "' 
compelled  them  to  discontinue  their  forms  of  pubUc  worship,  ' 
and  to  enjoy  the  exercises  of  religion  in  secrecy.  In  that  year, 
however,  they  determined  to  re-establish  their  churches,  and  to 
preach  the  Grospel  fearlessly.  This  procedure  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romish  priests,  and  by  the  persuasions  of  the  in- 
quisitor, the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles 
IIL,  (sumamed  the  Good  I)  sent  against  them  an  army  of  five 
hundred  men.  Unprepared  for  resistance  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  the  Vaudois  were  again  expelled  from  the  valleys, 
which  were  ravaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  and,  taking  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  armed  themselves  with  slings  and  stones,  and 
bravely  defended  the  passes  through  which  their  invading  foes 
attempted  to  pursue  them.  They  succeeded  in  repelling  the  in- 
vaders, and  at  length  drove  them  out  of  the  valleys.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  left  the  suppression 
of  heresy  in  Piedmont  to  the  persevering  zeal  of  the  inquisitors. 

Monsieur  de  Vignaux,  who  was  forty  years  a  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Piedmont^  has  given  a  noble  testimony  of  the  purity 
31 
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of  its  faith  at  this  period,  and  has  furnished  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Yaudois  still  maintained  the  doctrines  of  their  ances- 
tors, uncorrupted  by  Romish  superstitions.    Those  witnesses  of 
the  truth  have  never  compromised  their  principles ;  but  have 
ever  resisted  even  unto  blood :  submitting,  when  overcome,  to 
be  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance ;  and  having  no  fellow- 
ship whatever  with  the  works  of  darkness.    ^  We  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  one  with  another,'*  says  De  Vignaux,  •*  have  inter- 
course and  dealings  chiefly  among  ourselves,  having  never 
mingled  ourselves  with  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by 
marrying  our  sons  to  their  daughters,  or  our  daughters  to  their 
sons.     Yet  they  are  so  pleased  with  our  manners  and  customs, 
that  Catholics,  both  lords  and  others,  would  rather  have  men 
and  maid  servants  from  among  us  than  from  those  of  their  own 
religion;  and  they  actually  come  from  distant  parts  to  seek 
nurses  among  us  for  their  little  children,  finding,  as  they  say, 
more  fidelity  among  our  people  than  their  own.    We  maintain 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  for  our  sal- 
vation, and  that  we  are  called  to  believe  only  what  they  teach, 
without  any  regard  to  the  authority  of  man  ;  that  nothing  else 
ought  to  be  received  by  us  except  what  God  has  commanded ; 
that  there  is  only  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  wrong  to  invoke  the  samts ;  that  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  only  standing  ordinances  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  that  all  masses  are  damnable,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished  ;  that  all  human  traditions  are  to  be  rejected ;  that 
the  saying  and  recital  of  the  oflice,  fasts  confined  to  particular 
days,  superfluous  holy-days,  diflerences  of  meats,  so  many  de- 
grees and  orders  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  so  many  benedic- 
tions and  consecrations  of  creatures,  vows,  pilgrimages,  and  the 
whole  vast  and  confiised  mass  of  ceremonies,  formerly  invented, 
ought  to  be  abolished.    We  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
and  more  especially  the  power  that  he  has  usurped  over  the 
civil  government ;  and  admit  of  no  other  degrees  than  bishops 
and  deacons.    We  contend  that  the  See  of  Rome  is  the  true 
Babylon ;  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  lawful ;  and  that 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  those  who  hear  the  word  of 
God,  and  believe  it."* 

*  See  Jones'  Church  Hiitoiy. 
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The  Duke  of  Savoy  proposed  to  invite  a  conference  of  the 
livines,  both  of  the  Protestant  and  Papal  Churches,  on  the  sub- 
set of  the  religious  differences  which  prevailed  within  his  domin- 
tms.  This  was  in  the  year  1535,  when  Francis  I.,  with  a  view 
>{  compromising  those  differences,  invited  Melancthon  to  Paris. 
The  Pope  expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measure; 
ifl  a  public  discussion,  he  knew,  would  expose  the  fallacies  of 
lie  Papal  doctrines.  He  feared  that  other  States  would  resort 
o  the  same  expedient  of  reconciling  discordant  opinions,  and 
liat  this  might  be  fisital  to  the  prerogative  which  he  claimed  of 
judging  in  all  matters  of  religion.  **  If  the  heretics,"  he  said  to 
the  duke's  ambassadors,  '^  stand  in  need  of  instruction,  I  will 
lend  divines  and  a  legate,  by  whom  they  may  be  both  instructed 
and  absolved.  Your  master  will  find  that  they  will  lend  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  the  instructions  that  can  be  given  them,  and  will  put  no 
other  interpretation  upon  his  conduct,  but  that  he  wants  power 
to  compel  them  to  submit.  No  good  effect  was  ever  produced 
by  that  lenity  which  he  inclmes  to  exercise ;  but  from  experience 
he  may  learn,  that  the  sooner  he  shall  execute  justice  on  these 
men,  and  make  use  of  force  to  reduce  them,  the  more  certain 
will  be  his  success :  and  if  he  will  comply  with  the  counsel 
which  I  offer,  he  shall  receive  from  me  such  assistance  as  will 
enable  him  to  carry  it  into  execution."  Not  long  after  this, 
however,  Charles  refused  a  passage  to  the  French  troops 
through  Savoy,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Francis  seized  a 
greater  part  of  his  dominions,  which  were  not  restored  to  the 
House  of  Savoy  before  the  year  1559,  when  Emanuel  Philibert 
married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Francis. 

Francis  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  over  Piedmont  by 
eonquest,  governed  its  affairs  by  a  Parliament  at  Turin.     The 
imgning  pontiff^  Paul  III.,  exerted  his  influence  over  that  body 
fcr  the  extirpation  of  **  those  most  pernicious  heretics."    The 
Yaudois  were  accordmgly  seized  without  the  form  of  law*  and 
committed  to  the  flames.    They  supplicated  the  king  to  inter- 
pose his  authority,  and  arrest  the  persecution,  btit  ^t  bigoted 
monarch,  not  only  disregarded  their  entreaties,  but  commanded 
4em  to  renounce  their  religion,  and  to  conform  with  the  rites 
tnd  forms  of  worship  of  the  Romish  Church,  under  the  penalty, 
fcr  their  disobedience,  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  heretics. 
''I  have  not,"  said  Francis,  **  burnt  the  foUerwers  of  Luther  in 
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every  part  6f  France,  to  permit  a  neat  of  heretics  to  rest  secure 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps.**  The  Parliament,  thus  sustained  bj 
the  king,  rigidly  enforced  the  royal  mandate,  and  ordered  the 
Yaudois  to  dismiss  their  pastors,  and  to  receive  the  Popish 
priests  who  were  sent  to  them.  They  were  resolute,  however, 
in  their  adherence  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  replied  to  the  Par- 
liament, that, ''  in  what  regarded  their  religious  worship,  they 
could  obey  no  commands  which  interfered  with  the  laws  of  God, 
to  whom  they  chose  to  be  obedient  in  every  thing  that  concerned 
his  service,  rather  than  to  follow  the  fancies  and  inclinations  of 
men.** 

The  political  affairs  of  France  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
king  from  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy  was  intrusted  to  the  Parliament,  with  full  authority  to 
accomplish  this  object  The  Parliament  invested  the  inquisito- 
rial  tribunal  with  ample  powers  to  execute  the  designs  of  Fran- 
cis :  and  the  instrimients  of  destruction  were  at  once  in  active 
operation  throughout  the  valleys  ;  and  all  who  were  seized  were 
immediately  committed  to  the  flames.  This  process  was  c<hi- 
tinued,  in  most  instances,  with  acts  of  the  most  horrid  barbarity, 
throughout  the  reign  of  Francis.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry 
II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1547,  was  actuated  by  the  most 
bitter  feelings  toward  the  Reformers  generally,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects  in  the  valleys  was  not  ameliorated  at  his  ac- 
cession. On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  persecution  received  a 
fresh  impulse  under  his  administration.  In  the  year  1555,  great 
numbers  of  the  Yaudois  were  burnt  in  the  castle-yard  at  Turin, 
and  among  them  many  of  their  most  eminent  and  influential  pas- 
tors. To  give  increased  strength  and  vigor  to  the  inquisitorial 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  heretical  pravity,  a  miscreant 
by^the  name  of  St.  Julian,  was  appointed  President  of  the  holy 
oflice  by  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  and  sent,  with  the  king's  au- 
thority, among  the  Piedmontese,  to  compel  them  to  a  conformi- 
ty with  the  Romish  worship,  or  to  put  them  to  death. 

Accompanied  by  an  assessor,  he  arrived  at  Perouse,  and  by 
proclamation  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  attend  mass.  They 
proceeded  to  Pignerol ;  and  there,  having  assembled  the  peo{Je, 
lie  directed  a  monk  to  address  them.  This  ecclesiastic,  in  a  la- 
bcfred  harangue,  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  renounce  their 
religion,  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church, 
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Bxpatiating  largely  on  its  great  tenderness,  and  its  solicitude  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  citizens  of 
Pignerol  requested  that  one  of  their  pastors  might  be  permitted 
to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  monk  ;  but  St.  Julian,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences,  refused.  The  popular  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  in  such  angry  and  menacing  tones,  that  the  em- 
issaries of  the  Inquisition  instantly  retired,  and  returned  precipi- 
tately to  Turin.  ' 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  the  Yaudois  intimidated,  not  only  the 
inquisitors,  but  the  Parliament  itself;  and  they  determined,  as 
the  work  of  destruction  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  king, 
to  suspend  their  proceedings,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  throne. 
Had  those  oppressed  and  persecuted  people  bowed  their  necks 
to  the  arms  of  the  executioner,  and  never  resisted,  even  when 
driven  to  the  utmost  extremity  by  their  destroyers,  the  religion 
of  the  valleys  would,  ages  before,  have  been  obliterated.  The 
severe  retaliation  which  they  inflicted  on  their  enemies,  when 
driven  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  restrained  the  arm  up- 
liAed  for  their  destruction ;  for  their  pursuers  well  knew  that 
beyond  a  certain  point,  resistance  and  dangers  awaited  their 
progress. 

Henry  issued  his  mandate,  that  all  his  subjects  in  Piedmont 
Aould  attend  mass  under  a  penalty,  for  disobedience,  of  corporal 
punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  property ;  and  St.  Julian  was 
again  delegated  to  execute  the  inquisition  of  heresy.  The 
Yaudois  rejected  the  royal  decree  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  requiring  of  them  acts  inconsistent  with  their  spiritual 
laties.  They  were  ordered  to  deliver  at  Turin  twelve  of  their 
Principal  citizens,  all  their  pastors,  and  their  schoolmasters,  as 
trifloners  to  the  Parliament,  and  subject  to  its  judgment ;  which 
liey  refused  to  comply  with.  This  exasperated  the  Parliament, 
ad  a  commission  was  issued  for  seizing  their  persons,  aiid  in- 
icting  oa  them  the  severest  penalties  for  their  contumacy  and 
isobedience.  The  autos  da  f§  were  again  kindled  in  the  castle- 
-nrd  of  Turin,  and  numerous  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the 
brine  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  Through  the  intercession  of 
he  German  princes,  with  whom  Henry  was  then  in  alliance,  the 
lersecution  was  arrested  in  the  year  1557. 

la  tlie  year  1559,  France,  England,  and  Spain  concloded'^ 
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treaty  of  peace  at  Chateau-Cambrems ;  and  Philibert  Emanuel 
recovered  Piedmont  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  Francis.  On  the  10th  of  July  of  that  year,  Henry  II.  died 
from  a  wound  he  had  received  at  a  tournament  held  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  his  son,  Francis  IL,  succeeded  to  the 
tbrone  of  France.  Circumstances  were  now  unfavorable  to  the 
Reformers  within  the  influence  of  the  French  court,  and  great 
efforts  were  immediately  made  by  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  to 
renew  the  persecution  in  Piedmont.  The  mhabitants  apprised 
of  the  intrigues  and  machinations  secretly  conducted  for  their 
destruction,  addressed  an  humble  petition  to  the  Duke,  m  which 
they  implored  that  prince  not  to  condemn  them  before  he  had 
examined  their  case,  and  patiently  listened  to  their  defence. 
**We  do  protest,**  they  said,  **  before  the  almighty  and  all-just 
God,  before  whose  tribunal  we  must  all  one  day  appear,  that  we 
intend  to  live  and  die  in  the  holy  figdth,  piety,  and  religion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  we  do  abhor  all  heresies,  that  have 
been  and  are  condemned  by  the  word  of  God.  We  do  embrace 
the  most  holy  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  likewise 
of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds ;  we  subscribe  to  the  four 
councils,  and  to  all  the  ancient  fathers,  in  all  such  things  as  are 
not  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  hixh.  We  do  most  wilh'ngly 
yield  ol)edience  to  our  superiors;  we  ever  endeavor  to  live 
peaceably  with  our  neighbors ;  we  have  wronged  no  man, 
though  provoked ;  nor  do  we  fear  that  any  can,  with  reason, 
complain  against  us.  We  never  were  obstinate  in  our  opinions^ 
but  rather  tractable,  and  always  ready  to  receive  all  holy  and 
pious  admonitions,  as  appears  by  our  confessions  of  faith.  And 
we  are  so  far  from  refusing  a  discussion,  or  rather  a  free  council, 
wherein  all  things  may  be  established  by  the  word  of  Grod,  that 
we  rather  desire  the  same  with  all  our  hearts.** 

^We  likewise,**  they  continued,  ^beseech  your  highness  to 
consider,  that  this  religion  we  profess  is  not  ours  only,  nor  hath 
it  been  invented  by  man  of  late  years,  as  it  is  falsely  reported ; 
but  it  is  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  greats 
grandfathers,  and  other  yet  more  ancient  predecessors  of  oun, 
and  of  the  blessed  martyrs,  confessors,  prophets,  and  apostles  ; 
and  if  any  can  prove  the  contrary,  we  are  ready  to  subscribe 
thereunto.    The  word  of  God  shall  not  perish,  but  remain  for- 
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Ter ;  therefore,  if  our  i;eligion  be  the  true  word  of  God,  as  we 
je  persuaded,  and  not  the  mvention  of  men,  no  human  force 
hall  be  able  to  extinguish  it. 

^  Your  highness  knows,  that  this  very  same  religion  hath,  for 
dany  ages  past,  been  most  grievously  persecuted  in  all  places ; 
(Ut  so  far  from  being  abolished  and  rooted  out  thereby,  that  it 
lath  rather  increased  daily,  which  is  a  certain  argument,  that 
bis  work  and  counsel  is  not  the  work  of  men,  but  of  Grod,  and 
berefore  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  violence.  Therefore,  we 
«8eech  your  most' serene  highness  to  consider  what  it  is  to 
ndertake  any  thing  against  God,  that  so  you  may  not  imbrue 
'our  hands  in  innocent  blood  I  Jesus  is  our  Saviour ;  we  will 
eUgiously  obey  all  your  highness'  edicts,  as  far  as  conscience 
fill  permit ;  but  when  conscience  says  nay,  your  highness  knows, 
ve  must  rather  obey  God  than  man.  We  unfeignedly  confess, 
bat  we  ought  to  give  to  Caesar  that  'Which  belongs  to  CiBsar, 
Tovided  we  give  also  to  God  what  is  due  to  him. 

**  There  want  not  those  who  will  endeavor  to  incite  the 
enerous  mind  and  courage  of  your  highness  to  persecute  our 
digion  by  force  of  arms.  But,  O  magnanimous  prince,  you 
ay  easily  conjecture  to  what  end  they  do  it,  that  it  is  not  out 
*  zeal  to  God's  glory,  but  rather  to  preserve  their  own  world- 
gnities,  pomp,  and  riches ;  therefore,  we  beseech  your  highness 
yt  to  regard  or  countenance  their  sayings. 
^  The  Turks,  Jews,  Saracens,  and  other  nations,  though  never 
^  barbarous,  are  suffered  to  enjoy  their  own  religion,  and  are 
instrained  by  no  man  to  change  their  manner  of  living  and 
orship  ;  and  we,  who  serve  and  worship  in  faith  the  true  and 
Imighty  (rod,  and  one  true  and  only  sovereign,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
id  confessing  one  Grod,  and  one  baptism,  shall  not  we  be 
ifiered  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges? 

"  We  humbly  implore  your  highness'  goodness,  and  that  for 
or  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  allow  unto  us,  your 
KMt  humble  subjects,  the  most  holy  Gospel  of  the  Lord  our 
lod,  in  its  purity ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  forced  to  do  things 
gainst  our  consciences  ;  for  whit^h  we  shall,  with  all  our  hearts, 
eseech  our  almighty  and  all-good  God  to  preserve  your  high- 
ess  in  prosperity." 

This  affecting  appeal  to  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of 
%ilibert,  who  was  sumamed  the  Iron  Hudi  was  answered  by 
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the  invaMon  of  their  retired  and  peaceful  abodes.  Four  hun- 
dred men  appeared  in  the  Valley  of  Lucema ;  and  immediately 
after,  a  disciplined  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  la 
Trinite,  attacked  the  village  of  Angrogna,  and  committed  in  their 
march  many  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  on  the  unarmed  and 
defenceless  inhabitants.  The  V audois  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
.  possessing  themselves  of  the  passes,  resolved  to  oppose  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  their  enemies.  The  count  was  compelled  to 
retreat;  and  in  a  second  attempt  to  drive  them  from  their 
strongholds,  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  seventy  men.  Those 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  overtaken  and  captured  were 
treated  with  the  most  unfeeling  severity.  **  The  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Pignerol,"  says  the  continuator  of  Sleidan's  history,* 
**  which  was  seated  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  on  the  other 
side,  kept  a  parcel  of  soldiers  in  pay,  and  entrapping  as  many  of 
those  poor  people  as  th6y  could,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  they 
used  them  very  cruelly ;  and  some  others  of  the  nobility  did  the 
same  thing.  The  pastor  of  Perouse  was  taken  and  burnt  with  a 
alow  fire,  together  with  many  of  his  flock ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
despoiled  of  all  they  had,  were  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains." 
Sixty  of  them  were  seized  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 

A  reinforcement  of  men  from  Spain  having  increased  the 
army  to  seven  thousand,  the  count  renewed  the  attack  upon 
those  who  defended  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  but  every 
effort  to  dispossess  them  was  unsuccessful.  For  four  days  in 
succession  the  assaults  were  repeated  with  the  same  unfavorable 
result  to  the  assailants.  In  these  several  encounters,  we  are 
informed  by  the  historian,!  '*  two  colonels,  eight  captains,  and 
four  hundred  men,  were  slain.  On  the  fifth  day  a  fresh  attack 
was  made  in  three  different  quarters  with  the  reserve,  composed 
of  some  Spanish  companies,  but  the  post  was  not  carried  ;  and 
upon  the  general  commanding  his  troops  to  return  again  to  the 
charge,  they  refused  to  obey.  At  the  moment  when  they  began 
to  waver,  the  Vaudois  saw  the  opportunity  and  made  a  sortie, 
which  produced  a  universal  panic  and.  rout  among  the  assail- 
ants. In  the  several  fights  nine  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
slain,  whereas  on  our  side  hardly  fifteen  were  wanting." 

*  Jones'  Chnroh  History. 

t  Scipio  Lsataloi,  an  eye-witneaiof  the  oonteit 
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The  general  was  compelled  to  abandoii  the  enterprise^  and 
consented  that  a  petition  be  sent  by  them.to  the  duke,  ^  to  permit 
them  to  live  in  peace :  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  utter  ruin 
could  have  forced  them  to  take  arms  against  him,  for  which  they 
humbly  implored  his  highness'  pardon ;  begging  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences,  and  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  submit  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  might,  with  his  leave, 
enjoy  the  religion  they  had  learned  from  their  ancestors." 

During  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  however,  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  the  basest  treachery  by  the  soldiers,  who 
plundered  them  of  their  goods.  They  were  moreover  fined 
eight  thousand  crowns,  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  arms^ 
and  at  length  to  dismiss  their  pastors.  In  addition  to  these  in- 
^es  and  insults,  they  received  from  the  duke  a  promise  of 
pardon  upon  the  condition  that  they  admit  the  mass,  and  implore 
brgiveness  from  the  Pope's  nuncio.  With  these  unreasonable 
erms  they  complied,  under  the  extreme  circumstances  of  their 
condition.  Their  lives  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  an 
inraged  soldiery,  and  their  only  alternative  was  spbrnisaion  or 
uin.     Such  were  the  events  at  the  close  of  the  year  1560. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  a  consultatiim  was  held,  in 
vhich  there  appears  to  have  been  a  full  representation  of  the 
"alleys,  and  it  was  there  determined  that  ^  they  would  all  join 
Q  a  league  to  defend  their  religion,  which  they  believed  was 
igreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  professing  in  the  mean  time  to 
^bey  their  prince  according  to  the  command  of  God  ;  and  that 
hey  would,  for  the  fixture,  make  no  agreement  or  peace,  but 
>y  common  consent,  in  which  the  freedom  of  their  religion 
ihould  be  saved." 

On  the  following  day  they  entered  into  the  Church  of  Bobbio, 
ind  broke  down  the  images  and  altars  ;  and  proceeding  to  Yil- 
.aro,  they  encountered  a  company  of  soldiers,  whom  they  over- 
2Bine  and  dispersed :  and  there,  as  at  Bobbio,  they  destroyed 
bU  the  vestiges  of  the  Romish  superstition.  An  army  was 
Bgain  collected  to  oppose  them.  Seven  thousand  men  entered 
Ihe' valleys,  who  burnt  their  towns  and  houses,  and  pursued  the 
inhabitants  to  the  mountains.  In  this  renewed  struggle  for  their 
religious  liberties  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  Yaudois 
imited  their  efforts  and  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  des- 
peration.   Victory  crowned  their  arms  in  every  engagement ; 
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and  they  finally  obtained  concessions — owning  frotn  Papal  ty-» 
ranny  by  the  sword — which  secured  to  them  for  a  time  the  en- 
joyment of  their  religion  and  exemption  from  persecution.  The 
fine  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  was  remitted.  An 
edict  was  published  on  the  5th  of  June,  1561,  granting  them 
^the  privilege  of  holding  their  public  assemblies  in  all  the  usual 
places,  free  from  molestation ;  and  ordering  the  restoration  of 
their  property  which  had  been  seized  and  confiscated,  or  ample 
compensation  for  their  losses.** 

These  were  but  just  concessions,  as  the  Vaudois  had  not  been 
the  aggressors,  and  had  acted  in  self-defence  against  an  unpro- 
voked and  a  barbarous  invasion  of  their  territories.  But  they 
had  profaned  the  Popish  sanctuaries  by  demolishing  the  objects 
of  idolatrous  worship,  and  had  cast  down  the  molten  gods  of 
Rome,  and  broken  in  pieces  the  images  of  Baal.  The  monk^ 
and  other  ecclesiastics  prevailed  over  the  liberal  and  tolerant 
disposition  of  the  duke,  and  obtained  from  him  in  1565  an  edict, 
"enjoining  every  subject  throughout  hi?  dominions,  not  conform- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  appear  before  the  magistrates  of 
their  {leveral  districts,  within  ten  days  after  its  publication,  and 
there,  either  declare  their  readiness  to  go  to  mass,  or  leave  the 
country  vnthin  two  months.**  The  magistrates  were  at  the  same 
time  required  to  make  diligent  inquiry  of  those  who  disobeyed 
the  order,  and  to  transmit  their  names  to  the  government 

The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  once  more  interceded 
in  behalf  of  those  afflicted  people.  Frederick  III.,  Elector- 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whose  court  was  an  asylum  to  the  French 
and  Flemish  refugees,  addressed  a  letter  to  Emanuel  Philibert, 
in  which  he  said :  "  Let  your  highness  beware  of  willfully  fight- 
ing against  God,  and  of  persecuting  Christ  in  his  members ;  for 
though  he  may  bear  it  for  awhile,  to  try  the  patience  of  his 
saints,  he  will,  nevertheless,  in  the  end,  chastise  the  persecutors 
of  his  churches  and  people  with  horrible  punishments.  Let  not 
your  highness  sufier  yourself  to  be  abused  by  the  persuasions  of 
the  Papists,  who  may  probably  promise  you  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, and  eternal  life,  as  a  reward,  in  case  you  banish,  imprison, 
and  exterminate  your  subjects.  But  the  infliction  of  cruelties^ 
and  inhuman  actions,  are  not  the  highways  to  the  kingdom  ct 
heaven — ^there  must  be  some  other  found  out.  Your  highness 
may  see  what  iaccess  has  attended  the  last  forty  years  of  per- 
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secution.  What  advantage  have  those  who  call  themselves  Ca- 
tholics, derived  from  all  the  fires,  swords,  gibbets,  prisons,  tor- 
tures, and  banishments  which  they  have  exercised  in  Germany, 
£ngland,  France,  and  Scotland?  No;  the  history  of  both  the 
Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians,  abundantly  shows  that  in  the 
concerns  of  religion  the  power,  authority,  or  severity  of  men 
avail  nothing.  The  ashes  of  the  martyrs  are  the  seed  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

**  By  the  grace  of  God,  evangelical  truth  now  shines  in  sucb 
splendor,  that  the  errors  and  deceits  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
^1  his  clergy,  are  sufficiently  known  in  a  manner  by  all  men ; 
xior  must  the  Pope  think,  henceforward,  to  abuse  the  world  as 
lie  has  done  in  former  times.'   I  therefore  beseech  your  high- 
siess,  whom  I  understand  to  be  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
^at  you  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  not  further  molest  these 
jxx>r  people  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  nor  refuse  them  the 
free  exercise  of  it,  but  rather  allow  them  the  liberty  of  assem- 
bling in  public  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God ;  in  doing 
which  you  will  readily  discover  the  falsehood  of  the  charges 
brought  agdnst  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  have  proof  of 
tieir  loyalty  and  obedience.    Your  highness  is  not  ignorant 
what  evils  were  brought  upon  France  by  their  violence  in  ban* 
^^hing  and  persecutmg  the  Christians  there ;  what  a  flame  waf 
^sed,  which  in  a  manner  consumed  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
^hat  ruin  ensued — all  which  has  been  appeased  by  one  single 
^<lict,*  granting  liberty  of  conscience ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
U^at  the  most  entire  peace  and  tranquillity  reign  among  them, 
though  they  profess  difierent  forms  of  religion.     The  plain  truth 
Ui,  if  your  highness,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
tlie  cardinals,  prelates,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  Ro- 
^lan  religion,  is  resolved  still  to  continue  to  persecute  these  poor 
People,  you  will  unquestionably  experience  the  same  evils  that 
Have  come  upon  other  kingdoms.    It  is  the  height  of  injustice 
and  misery,  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  be  prohibited  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  his  word. 

^  Your  highness  may  probably  tell  me,  that  our  religion  has 
been  long  condemned ;  but  I  ask,  by  whom,  and  how  T   By  him 

*  Edict  of  Juiiiary,  1661-3. 
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who  has  violated  and  corrupted  all  rights,  human  and  divine  ; 
making  himself  both  party  and  judge :  who  has  lately,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  confirmed  all  his  idolatries,  and  all  the  super- 
stitions and  abuses  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church. 
Let  your  highness  carefully  examine  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be 
deluded  by  those  deceivers,  who  maintain  their  idolatries  and 
superstitions  merely  to  serve  their  own  bellies,  and  that  they 
may  lea>d  the  lives  of  epicures. 

^  I  therefore  beseech  your  highness  to  give  us  a  pledge  of  that 
esteem  which  you  have  for  us,  by  delivering  those  poor  people, 
which  are  now  in  the  galleys,  and  recall  those  who  have  been  re- 
cently banished  by  the  Senate  of  Savoy,  as  you  promised  my 
Junius  and  myself,  by  your  letters.  Have  compassion  upon  so 
many  wandering  exiles,  deprived  of  all  their  property  and 
effects. 

**  Do  not  render  yourself  an  instrument  to  the  Pope  and  his 
creatures,  of  gratifying  their  insatiable  desires  to  spill  the  blood 
of  Christians.  Countenance  not  their  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
against  those  who  are  in  no  wise  perverse,  but  real  Christians ; 
and  who  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  serve  God  purely 
and  uprightly  under  your  highness'  government ;  to  whom  they 
are  ready  to  yield  all  that  obedience  and  fidelity  which  is  your 
due,  and  to  lay  themselves  out  (their  property,  their  persons, 
and  their  lives,  if  necessity  calls  for  them)  for  your  service. 
The  great  and  all-powerful  God  guide  and  govern  your  high- 
ness by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserve  and  defend  you  long  in 
health  and  safety." 

The  intercession  of  the  German  Protestant  princes,  seconded 
by  the  duchess,  a  pious  princess,  influenced  the  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  happily  averted  that  dreadful  catastrophe 
by  which  Pius  IV.,  through  his  emissaries,  had  designed  to  over- 
whelm the  innocent  Piedmontese.  The  storm  was  only  arrest- 
ed ;  and  in  1571  the  lowering  clouds  again  obscured  the  horizon. 
The  Papists  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  duke  the  obligations 
of  his  faith  to  extirpate  heresy ;  and  exerted  all  their  influence 
in  persuading  him  to  renew  the  persecution.  In  these  efforts 
tJhey  were  zealously  supported  by  the  governor,  Castrocaro» 
who  entertained  toward  the  Vaudois  a  bitter  and  an  implacable 
hatred.    A  bloody  civil  war  was  then  desolating  the  &ir  pro- 
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vinces  of  France ;  and  Emanuel  Philibert,  a  prince  of  -militarj 
geniusy  and  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  reigning  family  in  that  kingdom.*  The  bigotry  of  that 
court,  then  under  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother,  the  inia- 
fnous  Catharine  of  Medicis,  consonant  with  his  own  religious 
opinions,  may  be  supposed  to  have  biassed  his  feelings,  were  he 
disposed  to  tolerate  the  Reformed  doctrines,  within  his  domin- 
ions. But  he  was  uncompromising'  in  the  tenets  of  his  faith, 
and  therefore  was  easily  persuaded  to  unite  in  a  league  against 
the  Protestants.  Accordingly,  in  1571,  he  issued  a  sanguinary 
edict  against  the  Vaudois,  by  which  they  were  prohibited  from 
holding  any  correspondence  with  the  Protestants  in  Dauphiny, 
and  other  southern  provinces  of  France — for  ages  back  known 
as  Waldenses,  but  at  that  time  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Huguenots — and  from  assembling,  within  the  valleys,  in  any 
synod  or  council,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  Ca9- 
trocaro.  He  was,  however,  again  diverted  from  his  bloody  pur- 
poses by  the  solicitations  and  the  pious  influences  of  the  duchess.   * 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  occurred  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  When  Castrocaro  received  in* 
formation  of  the  scenes  which  had  been  exhibited  on  that  occa* 
sion,  his  Popish  zeal  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree;  and 
anxiously  awaitmg  the  orders  of  the  duke  to  commence  the 
work  of  carnage  in  Piedmont,  he  made  every  preparation  for  a 
thorough  and  efiectual  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Vaur 
dois,  alarmed  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  this  blood-thirsty 
monster  fled  to  the  mountains,  with  their  wives  and  children ; 
carrying  with  them  whatever  goods  they  were  able  to  transport. 
They  were  again  rescued  from  the  impending  danger,  through 
the  merciful  providence  of  God,  by  the  pious  and  humane  inter- 
cession of  the  duchess. 

In  the  year  1574,  this  amiable,  and  truly  Christian  princess 
died;  and  in  1580,  the  duke,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  Emanuel,  surnamed  the  Great.  The  Popish  priests, 
flattering  themselves  that  they  would  be  loosed  from  their 
leashes,  now  plumed  their  wings ;  and  with  erected  crests,  were 
poising  in  mid-air,  awaiting  the  signal  when  they  should  make 

*  He  was  the  nephew  of  Louisa,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  had  married  Mar- 
garet, the  annt  of  Charles  IX.,  then  on  the  throne  of  France. 
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the  fatal  swoop  upon  their  prey.  They  renewed  their  efforts 
with  the  young  duke  4  persuaded  him  that  his  subjects  in  Pied- 
mont had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ELing  of  France ;  and 
succeeded,  by  their  misrepresentations,  in  obtaining  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  extirpate  the  Protestant  Churches  within 
his  dominions.  The  Vaudois,  discovering  in  time,  the  artifices 
that  had  been  used  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  their  sovereign* 
appointed  deputies,  who  waited  on  him  at  Villaro,  and  assured 
him  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  implored  his  protection 
and  favor.  Emanuel  replied,  by  declaring  to  them,  that  as  long 
as  they  were  faithful  he  would  regard  them  with  kindness  and 
parental  affection ;  "  As  to  your  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  your  religion,"  he  said,  ^  I  shall  be  so  far  from 
introducing  any  innovations  into  those  liberties  which  you  have 
enjoyed  to  the  present  time,  that  if  any  offer  to  molest  you,  have 
recourse  to  myself^  and  I  shall  effectually  relieve  and  protect  yOu." 

With  this  guaranty  of  protection,  the  Vaudois  held  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  adopted  the  JirHtkt 
of  the  Union  of  the  Valleys.  By  these  they  bound  themselves, 
**  by  solemn  ties,  to  persevere  in  their  religious  faith ;  to  continue 
to  give  obedience  to  their  prince  when  his  orders  were  not  c<m- 
trary  to  their  conscience ;  and  to  render  to  each  other  assist- 
ance in  times  of  persecution." 

The  Vaudois  enjoyed,  with  little  interruption,  their  religious 
privileges,  from  this  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  With  the  commencement  of  that  century,  however, 
began  an  era  of  persecution  and  suffering,  the  history  of  which 
shall  be  introduced  in  its  appropriate  place. 

Note. — ^The  history  of  the  severe  und  relentless  persecutions  to  which  the 
Vaudois  were  subjected,  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centniy, 
will  be  deferred  to  the  third  volume  of  this  work.  This  arrangement  has  been 
adopted,  not  only  in  consideration  of  the  intimate  connection  which  ezistJed  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  France  and  the  dukedom  of  Savoy,  and  the  simultaneoos 
persecutions  which  were  carried  on  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  one,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  under  the  government  of  the  other;  but  also  to  avoid 
an  interruption  in  the  connected  narrative  of  events,  having  an  intimate  relatioo 
to  the  reUgious  movements  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Al- 
though the  Reformation  may  be  considered  as  firmly  established  in  Great  Britain 
in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  religions  liberty  and  the  right  of  conscience  were  not 
toBy  recognized  before  theaccession  of  William  and  Maiy.  With  that  period, 
therefore,  the  present  vdume  wiU  be  eooeliided. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  negation  of  the  Pope*8  authority  in  England  was  the  act 
of  the  king  ;  and  by  statute  37  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  17,  the  king 
^as  declared  **  to  have  always  been,  by  the  wordo/God^  supreme 
liead  of  the  Church  of  England ;''  and  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons,  were  said  to  have  no  manner  of  juris- 
diction but  by  his  royal  mandate.     *^  To  him  alone,  and  such  per- 
CK)n8  as  he  shall  appoint,"  the  statute  further  declared,  '^full  power 
cmd  authority  is  given,/ram  above^  to  hear  and  determine  all  man- 
ner of  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  to  correct  all  manner  of  heresies, 
errors,  vices  and  sins  whatsoever.''    In  the  exercise  of  these  high 
Qpiritoal  prerogatives,  the  concurrence  of  neither  a  convocaticm 
^lor  a  Parliament  was  required.    By  another  statute  of  the  realm 
5t  was  enacted,  that  his  usual  style  should  be,  **  King  of  England, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith^  and,  on  earth,  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."    His 
spiritual  supremacy  was  fully  recognized,  and  practically  en* 
forced,  when  all  the  bishops  took  out  new  commissions  from 
the  crown,  by  which  they  acknowledged  that  all  their  spiritual 
and  episcopal  authority  was  derived  from  the  king  alone,  and 
was  dependent  upon  his  good  pleasure.  '^  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Mitchell, 
in  his  Presbyterian  Letters  to  Bishop  Skinner,  ^  were  they  made 
the  king's  ministers,  or  lieutenants." 

"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of  the  reahn, 
and  hath  precedence  not  only  before  all  the  other  clergy,  but  also 
(next  and  immediately  afler  the  blood-royal)  before  all  the  nobility 
of  the  realm ;  and  as  he  hath  the  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  so 
also  of  all  the  great  officers  of  state."  **  The  Archbishop  of  York 
hath  precedence  over  all  dukes  not  being  of  the  royal  blood,  at 
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also  before  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  except  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.'* (Blackstone.) 

The  convocation,  or  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
sists, as  the  Parliament  does,  of  two  distinct  houses.  The  upper, 
composed  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops^  corresponds  with  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  lower,  of  the  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
|)ears  a  similitude  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  convoca- 
tion cannot  assemble  except  by  a  royal  writ ;  nor  can  it  make 
any  canons,  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  without  the  king's  license ; 
neither  has  it  now  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy,* 
this  being  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  had  but  a 
nominal  existence  since  the  year  1665. 

The  substitution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  for  that  of  the  Pope,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  es- 
sential change  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  nation,  was  an 
act  of  the  government.  Neither  in  a  moral  nor  in  a  religious 
point  of  view  was  this  a  reform.  The  government  of  the  Church 
was  new-modelled,  but  its  rites  and  doctrines  were  unchanged. 
The  king  was  entitled,  by  statute  36  Henry  VIIL,  **  Defender  of 
the  Faith ;"  but  this  distinction  had  already  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  Leo  X. ;  and  the  faith  which  he  defended  throughout  his 
reign  was  that  of  Rome.  The  Church  of  England  differed  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  one  important  feature  only — ^in  the  former, 
the  king  was  the  supreme  head,  the  fountain  and  source  of  all 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  of  all  spiritual  prerogatives,  pri- 
vileges and  dignities,  and  **  to  the  imperial  crown  were  annexed 
as  well  the  title  and  style  as  all  jurisdictions,  authorities  and  com- 
modities to  the  said  dignity  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
appertaining,"  (Stat.  26  Henry  VIIL,  chap.  1 ;)  in  the  latter,  the 
Pope  was  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and,  jure  divino^  the  true  and 
spiritual  head,  as  the  undoubted  and  veritable  successor  of  St 
Peter.  Each,  it  will  be  observed,  assumed  to  be  invested  by 
divine  right.  The  Anglican  Church  was — ^this  feature  excepted 
— the  Romish  Church  without  a  Pope. 

In  a  political  point  of  view — and  it  was  by  this  only  that  the 
reigning  monarch  of  England  was  actuated — Henry  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  renounce  the  Papal  authority,  and  to  institute  a 
new  ecclesiastical  government  within  his  dominions,  'Maying  its 

*  This  power  was  Yolimtarily  conceded  to  the  Conunoos  in  the  year  1664. 
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fovudatioD  on  sach  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  . 

foi-m,"  as  seemed  most  likely  to  effect  the  spiritual  independence 

or  tiis  kingdom,  ^when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpalionii 

puirsuing  invariably  the  same  object,"  had  reduced  it  under  the 

absolute  despotism  of  a  foreign  potentate. 

The  Anglican  Church,  thus  severed  from  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
by  the  government,  (or  king  and  Parliament,)  and  made  a  part 
of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  nation,  necessarily  partook  of  the 
political,  as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastical  character ;  and  as  all  civil 
offices  were  derived  from  the  crown,  the  clerical  orders 'became 
dually  dependent  upon  it.  Hence  it  was  that  the  bishops,  ac- 
knowledging the  king  as  their  supreme  spiritual  head,  sUJrren- 
dered  to  the  crown  their  episcopal  commissions,  and  received 
from  the  hands  of  a  lay  sovereign  new  investitures  of  office. 
Such  was  the  anomalous  character  of  the  Anglican  Church  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  disowned  by  the  Papal 
party,  for  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  its  bishops  from 
^he  ancient  line  of  apostolic  succession ;  while  its  Popish  doo- 
^^ines,  its  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  worship  precluded  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  continent** 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  in 
^^47,  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
'^d,  indeed,  in  his  reign  most  properly  may  be  said  to  have 
^OQunenced  the  Reformation  in  England.     This  young  prince 

^  «  The  king,"  says  Villere,  "  gave  an  Episcopal  Constitution  to  the  Chiirch» 

^^  which,  with  little  more  exception  than  the  monks,  whose  possessions  he  seized, 

^^  ancient  edifice  of  the  hierarchy  remained  almost  entire,  and  in  which  he  very 

^osely  and  very  despoticaUy  acted  the  part  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.     This  was 

^oiiig  either  too  much  or  too  little.    The  universal  crisis  did  not  admit  of  half 

^^^^asnies.     The  German  Reform  had  found  many  partisans  in  England,  and  a 

^^^^xisiderable  number  of  minds  were  devoted  to  it     The  greater  part  of  them 

^ere  discontented  to  find  their  attempt  frustrated,  and  made  very  little  difibrence 

^tween  the  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians.**    *'  The  determined  Protestants, 

^  well  as  the  Catholics,  became  sworn  enemies  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  to  the 

^Oivenmient  which  supported  them."    *'  If  lienry  had  prudently  adopted  Luther's 

^form,  and  his  successors  had  persisted  in  it,  the  island  would  probably  have 

'^^Hiained  as  tranquil  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  did  in  the  end."  (Prize  Essay.) 

^^s  equivocal  character  thus  impressed  upon  the  Anglican  Church  by  its 

^iMreme  head,  in  its  early  organization,  is  exhibited  even  at  the  present  day,  by 

^  Strang  predilection  of  a  large  portion  of  its  clergy  in  favor  of  Romanism. 
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was  ten  years  of  age  when  Henry,  died ;  and  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  that  monarch,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
sixteen  executors,  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  were  thus  con* 
fltituted  governors  of  the  kingdom.  These  were  assisted  by  the 
counsel  of  twelve  noblemen.  This  species  of  oligarchy  was  not 
congenial  with  the  form  of  the  government,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  This  system  was  therefore  departed  from  immediately 
after  the  demise  of  the  late  king;  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Edward,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  young  king's  person,  and  Protector  of  the  king- 
dom.  Lord  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  renew 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  elevation  of  Hertford,  who  was  soon  after  created  Duke 
of  Somerset,  to  the  Protectorship,  occasioned  a  division  in  the 
council.  Wriothesley,  as  chancellor,  had  claimed  a  precedence 
before  all  other  officers  under  the  crown.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Southampton.  These  two 
noblemen  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties.  The  Protector 
favored  the  Reformation ;  his  opponent  discountenanced  all  fur- 
ther innovations  in  religion. 

Cranmer,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  petitioned  the  coun- 
cil to  restore  him  to  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  ''ybr,''hesaid, 
it  had  proceeded  from  the  crown^  and  therefore  had  expired  toith  the 
late  king.^l  All  offices,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  were  declared 
to  be  vacant  by  reason  of  the  king's  death,  and  those  who  had 
held  them  were  required  to  appear,  and  have  their  respective 
commissions  renewed,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  sove- 
reign. "The  bishops,"  says  Hume,  "were  constrained  to  make 
a  like  submission.  Care  was  taken  to  insert  in  their  new  com- 
missions, that  they  held  their  offices  during  pleasure^  and  it  is 
there  expressly  affirmed,  that  all  manner  of  authority  and  juris- 
diction, as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  is  originally  derived  from 
the  crown." 

The  chancellor,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  public  business  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  private 
designs,  had  granted  a  commission  to  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  three  masters  in  chancery — two  of  them  civilians — ^to  exe- 
cute, in  his  stead,  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  a  decision  of  the  judges,  was  declared 
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)  council  to  have  forfeited  the  great  seal.  The  removal  of 
Seer  from  power  strengthened  the  Protector's  party,  and 
med  the  Popish  interest  with  the  government. 
>  king  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  those  who  were 
1  to  be  zealously  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
1 ;  and  the  early  development  of  his  mental  powers,  his 
MS  for  literary  pursuits — particularly  for  theological  ques- 
-and  his  decided  bias  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
ned  in  giving  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  Reformed  &itL 
*ong  were  the  interests  now  united  for  its.  permanent  estab- 
mt  in  the  nation,  that  the  number  of  its  new  adherents 
Lually  increased ;  and  the  innovations  in  the  established 
>n  were  successfully  accomplished.  These  changes,  how- 
were  carried  on  by  the  Protector — ^with  the  advice  of 
ner — with  cautious  circumspection,  and  in  a  spirit  of  tole- 
and  of  moderation.  He  judiciously  preferred  measures 
gradual  reformation,  as  leading  more  certainly  to  a  safe 
lermanent  system  of  spiritual  worship,  than  a  hasty  and 
perate  zeal  in  the  abrogation  of  ancient  forms  and  or- 
ces,  and  the  overthrow  of  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and 
ititions.  **  He  seems,"  says  Hume,  **  to  have  intended  the 
ishment  of  a  hierarchy,  which,  being  suited  to  a  great  and 
1  government,  might  stand  as  a  perpetual  barrier  against 
I,  and  might  retain  the  reverence  of  the  people,  even  after 
enthusiastic  zeal  was  diminished,  or  entirely  evaporated.** 
3  Church,  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  appears  to  have  been 
stiy  quiescent  in  all  the  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
:  and  "  many  of  the  bishops,"  says  Keightley,  **  were,  if  not 
3,  at  least  lukewarm  in  this  matter;  and  as  they  had,  at  the 
sion,  acknowledged  that  they  held  their  sees  at  the  royal 
are,  an  easy  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  presented 
"♦  The  privy  council  of  the  king,  having  been  in  the  last 
invested,  by  act  of  Parliament,  **  with  the  same  authority 
.  he  was  under  age  that  he  himself  had  at  full  age,"  deter- 
1  to  have  a  general  visitation  made  in  all  the  dioceses  of 
and.  The  commission  embraced  lay  as  well  as  clerical 
•rs,  and  *•  before  they  were  sent  out,"  says  Fox,  **  a  letter 
imtten  to  all  the  bishops,  giving  them  notice  of  it,  suspend- 

*  Hist  of  Englsnd,  toL  i.  p.  40ft. 
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ing  their  jurisdiction  while  it  lasted,  and  requiring  them  to 
preach  no  where  but  in  their  cathedrals,  and  that  the  other 
clergy  should  not  preach  but  in  their  own  churc^s,  without 
license.''  While  it  was  found  necessary  and  politic,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  restraii)  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  Reformers,  so, 
on  the  other,  **  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand  of 
authority,  than  the  abuse  of  preaching,  which  was  now  gene-, 
rally  employed  throughout  England  in  defending  the  ancient 
practices  and  superstitions."  (Hume.)  The  council  intended 
by  these  measures  to  control  the  popular  feeling ;  and  as  they 
could  restrict,  within  the  prescribed  limits,  the  influence  of  those 
prelates  and  other  clergy  adverse  to  the  Reformation,  they 
could,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  licenses,  extend  the  sphere  of 
preaching  to  those  who  advocated  it,  as  policy  and  prudence 
might  dictate. 

The  visitors  were  enjoined  to  examine  into  the  moral  and  re« 
ligious  state  of  the  churches,  and  to  correct  such  abuses,  and  to 
suppress  such  superstitious  practices,  as  the  purity  of  divine 
worship  demanded.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  by  them 
that  a  Bible  should  be  provided  for  every  church,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament. 
Twelve  homilies*  were  prepared  for  the  better  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  terms  of  salvation  as  communicated  by  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  They  provided  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  regu- 
lations made  by  Cromwell  in  the  preceding  reign,  **  for  reading 
the  Scriptures,  saying  the  Litany  in  English,  preaching  the 
word  in  purity,  catechising,  removing,  with  caution,  images  and 
other  objects  of  Popish  idolatry,  punishing  simoniacal  offences, 
observing  more  rigidly  the  Sabbath  day,  &c."  **  Direction  was 
also  given  by  them  for  the  saying  of  prayers,  in  which  the  king, 
as  supreme  head,  the  queen,  and  the  king's  sisters,  the  protector 
and  council,  and  all  orders  of  persons  in  the  kingdom,  were  to 
be  mentioned." 

The  Princess  Mary,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 


*  This  tenn  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  Omiiiay  a  familiar  discoarse,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  Lat.  Sermo,  The  practice  of  compiling  homilies  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Hence  the  collection  entitled  the  HomUariunL 
The  English  Book  of  Homilies,  of  which  those  alluded  to  in  the  text  were  the 
first,  were  designed  to  teach  the!  true  doctrines  of  Proteslantism  and  of  the  Bible. 
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Bonsery  Bishop  of  Hereford,  viewed  these  innovati<m8  with 

undissembled  aversion.    The  princess  would  never  renoimct 

her  ancient  faith,  nor  could  she  be  induced  to  withdraw  from 

the  strict  observance  of  the  Popish  rites,  and  superstitious  forms 

of  worship.    B<Hmer,  at  first,  gave  but  a  qualified  assent  to  the 

measures  of  reform  prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  governments 

He  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and,  unwillingly  however^ 

retracted  his  exceptions.    Notvrithstanding  this  subsequent  act 

ef  obedience,  he  was  committed  to  prison.     Gardiner  more 

peremptorily  refused  a  compliance,  and  pointed  out  to  the  council 

ins  objections  to  the  homilies  and  to  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus* 

Be  dissented  firom  the  doctrine  affirmed  in  the  former,  that 

charity  did  not  justify.    He  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  for  contumacy. 

Cranmer  visited  him  in  his  confinement,  and  endeavored  to  im* 

press  upon  him  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  fidth 

^one.     Gardiner  insisted  ''that  the  sacraments  justified,  and 

that  charity  justified  as  well  as  faitL''*    Cranmer,  on  the  other 

Hand,  urged,  ''that  nothing  but  the  merits  of  Christ  justified,  as 

tbey  were  applied  by  faith,  which,**  he  stated,  "could  not  truly 

^xist  without  charity.**    Faith  is  certainly  "the  love  of  God  shed 

^nbroad  in  the  heart,**  and  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  benevo- 

I^Aice,  and  whatever  holy  affections  may  be  implanted  in  the 

breast  by  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.    Tonstal,  Bishop 

€^f  Durham,  one  of  the  late  king*s  executors,  and  a  member  of 

^he  council,  was  deprived  of  his  place  in  consequence  of  his 

opposition  to  the  measures  of  reform. 

A  war  with  Scotland,  which  arose  altogether  from  the  political 
designs  of  the  Protector,  who  desired  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  James  V.,  commenced  in  September  of  this  year 
(1547) ;  and  the  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkey.  The  Protector  was,  notwithstanding,  frustrated  in 
his  object ;  as  in  the  following  year  the  princess  was  sent  to 
France,  and  in  1559  she  married  Francis  IL 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Somerset  to  England,  a  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned,  which  convened  on  the  4th  of  November* 
At  the  same  time  a  convocation  assembled. 

*  ''A  OuDoiis  martyrologift  called  Gardiner,  for  this  opinion,  an  insensible 
ass,  and  one  that  had  no  feeling  of  God's  Sj^i,  in  the  matter  of  justificatioQ.'^ 
(Home.) 
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Many  salutary  laws  were  passed  during  this  session.  **  Among 
them  was  that  which  repealed  all  laws  extending  the  crime  of 
treason  beyond  the  statute  1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  12  ;  all  laws,  enacted 
during  the  late  reign,  extending  the  crime  of  felony ;  all  the 
former  laws  against  Lollardy  or  heresy,  together  with  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles."  The  writ  de  kteretico  camburendo^  at 
common  law,  remained  in  force,  and  in  the  17th  Elizabeth  it  was 
•enforced  against  two  Anabaptists,  and  in  the  9th  James  I.  against 
two  Arians.  Nor  was  it  abolished  before  29  Car.  XL,  when,  by 
statute,  heresy  was  again  subjected  only  to  ecclesiastical  cor- 
rection pro  salute  anirrue.  That  law  giving  to  the  king's  procla- 
mation the  validity  of  a  statute  was  repealed.  The  regal 
prerogative  of  annulling  all  laws  enacted  before  the  four  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  modified  as  to  its  prospective 
operations. 

**  Another  act  was  passed,**  says  Fox,  **five  bishops  only  dit- 
80titing,  for  the  laity  receiving  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and 
that  the  people  should  always  communicate  with  the  priest** 
It  was  further  provided  by  that  statute,  that  whoever  reviled 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  All  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  or 
asserted  the  Pope's,  for  the  first  ofience,  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  their  goods,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  during 
pleasure  ;  for  the  second,  to  have  incurred  a  pramunire  ;  and 
for  the  third,  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason." 

"Another  act  was  passed,"  without  any  dissent,  ** ordaining, 
that  the  c(mg6  d^elire^  and  the  election  pursuant  to  it,  should 
cease  for  the  future,  and  that  bishops  should  be  named  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  and  thereupon  be  consecrated."  This 
statute  declares  in  its  preamble — ^••that  elections  (under  statute 
26  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  20,  which  it  repealed)  are  in  very  deed  no 
elections  ;  but  only  by  a  writ  of  cangi  d^elire  have  colors, 
shadows,  or  pretences  of  election."  '^This,"  says  Blackstone, 
"is  certainly  good  sense.  For  the  permission  to  elect  where 
there  is  no  power  to  reject,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
freedom  of  election."  This  statute  of  Edward  was  itself  repealed 
by  1  Ma.  stat.  2,  c.  20.  The  bishops  were  prohibited  from  hold- 
ing their  courts  but  in  the  king's  name,  and  not  in  their  own — 
the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone  being  ex- 
ceptiid — and  were  required  to  use  the  king's  seal  in  all  their 
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writings^  except   in   presentations,  collations,   and   letters   of 
orders. 

Such  were  some  of  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment which  convened  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  for  promoting 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  England,  and  rendering  the  Church 
still  more  dependent  upon  the  crown.  Bishoprics  became  mere 
donatives  of  the  king,  or  benefices  given  and  collated  to  a  per- 
son, by  the  patron,  without  either  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction  by  the  ordinary.  Their  spiritual  character  seems  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  effaced,  and  merged  in  that  of  the 
mere  civil  oflices  under  the  crown.  *^  The  members  of  that 
Parliament,"  says  Hume,  "  discovered  in  general  a  very  passive 
disposition  with  regard  to  religion ;  some  few  appeared  zealous 
fbr  the  Reformation — others  secretly  harbored  a  strong  propen* 
sity  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  the  greater  part  appeared  willing 
to  take  any  impression  which  they  should  receive  from  interest^ 
authority,  or  the  reigning  fashion.** 

**The  convocation,"  says  the  same  writer,  **met  when  the 
Parliament  was  convened ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  their  de- 
^^tes  were  at  first  cramped  by  the  rigorous  statute  of  the  six 
Nicies,  the  king  granted  them  a  dispensation  from  that  law 
i^fore  it  was  repealed  by  Parliament.  The  lower  house  of 
''Onvocation  applied  to  have  liberty  of  sitting  with  the  Commons 
II  Parliament ;  or — if  this  privilege  were  refused  them,  which 
bey  claimed  as  their  ancient  right — ^they  desired  that  no  law 
egarding  religion  might  pass  in  Parliament  without  their  con- 
tet  and  approbation.  But  the  principles  which  now  prevailed 
^•re  more  favorable  to  the  civil  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  pow- 
r^  and  this  demand  of  the  convocation  was  rejected."  •  This 
Hcient  right,  however,  has  not  been  universally  admitted  by 
lamed  commentators  on  the  English  Constitution  ;  and  Hallam 
Qirms  that  although  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  terrified  at 
be  progress  of  reformation,  at  this  period  petitioned  that,  ac- 
ording  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  they  might  be 
asociated  with  the  Commons  as  members,  there  is,  notwith^ 
landing,  nothing  that  appears  on  the  records  which  proves 
hat  the  clergy  had  ever  been  associated  as  one  body  wim  th# 


-commons. 


The  King's  Council  assumed  to  itself  the  responsibility  ojf  pro- 
t^eeding  in  other  measures  of  reform,  and  many  supinlitioui 
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observances  were  abolished  by  its  authority.  The  images  were 
removed  from  the  churches.  The  use  of  candles  on  Candlemas 
day,  in  honor  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  of 
ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  or  the  first  day  of  Lent,*  w^  prohib* 
ited ;  as  also  of  palm-branches  on  Palm-Sunday,t  or  the  Sunday 
before  Easter.  Creeping  to  the  cross,  and  taking  holy  bread 
and  water,  were  forbidden ;  and,  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  reformation,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  em- 
powered by  the  council  to  certify,  in  the  king's  name,  what 
ceremonies  should  from  time  to  time  be  laid  aside. 

Private  masses  were  abolished  by  law  ;  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary, after  the  numerous  changes  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  had  been  accomplished,  to  prepare  a  new  com- 
munion service,  and  to  introduce  it  under  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  authority ;  and  to  provide  also  for  a  revision  and  amend- 
ment of  the  liturgy.  In  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
many  unmeaning  rites,  derived  firom  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  past  ages,  had  been  established.  The  office  itself  was 
in  an  unlmown  tongue  ;  the  vessels  and  garments  belonging  to 
it  were  consecrated  with  a  mockery  of  devotion ;  every  thing 
was  done  to  add  a  pomp  and  a  solemnity  to  the  whole  pageant- 
ry. The  communion  service  had  been  in  fact  divested  of  all 
spirituality,  and  even  of  the  appearances  of  a  divine  institution. 
Masses  were  said  for  all  the  affairs  of  life.  On  saint's  days,  in 
the  mass,  prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  sacred  altar,  that,  by 
the  saint's  intercession,  the  sacrifice,  as  the  eucharist  was 
termed,  might  be  made  more  acceptable,  and  might  procure  for 
the  communicant  a  more  ample  indulgence.  A  custom  had  been 
introduced  of  having  thirty  masses  in  the  year,  on  the  principal 
festivals — called  Trentals — ^for  redeeming  souls  out  of  purgatory. 
These  were  most  profitable  to  the  officiating  priests,  as  custom- 
ers were  more  numerous  on  days  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
favorable  for  obtaining  acceptance  with  God.  In  new-modelling 
this  service,  auricular  confession  was  left  optional  with  the 


*  The  tenn  Lentis  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leneten,  or  Spring.  This 
was  a  time  of  solemn  fasting,  comprising  forty  days  before  Easter,  in  commeoir 
oration  of  the  fasting  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness. 

f  This  festival  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem. 
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communicant.  The  ceremonies  used  in  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  were,  however,  left  in  their  ancient  form ;  and  the 
entire  change  which  was  at  this  time  made  in  the  communion 
service  was  sanctioned  by  the  council,  and  its  observance  en- 
joined upon  all. 

But  the  most  important  measure  was  the  compilation  of  the 

Liturgy.     A  committee  of  bishops  and  other  divines,  under  the 

direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  appointed  by 

the  council  for  this  purpose.     This  was  accomplished  in  the 

year  1549,  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  changes  in  the  com- 

munion-service  had  been  made.    In  the  composition  of  this  first 

Liturgy  of  Edward  VL,  it  was  determined  to  introduce  no 

greater  innovations  than  such  as  appeared  essentially  necessary 

for  a  amplicity  in  the  form  of  worship,  retaining  so  much  of  the 

ancient  rites  as  were  supposed  to  be  not  wholly  incompatible 

With  the  system  of  reform  then  established. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  whole  worship  should  be  performed 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  '^Absolutions  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  the  consecrations  of  water. 
Salt,  d&c,  the  sprinklings  of  water,  fastings,  pilgrimages,  absolu- 
tion given  to  dead  bodies,  prayers  to  the  saints,  were  abolished.'' 
*•  The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  were  put  in  the  form  in 
Mrhich  they  now  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except 
that  there  was  neither  confession  nor  absolution.  In  the  office 
fi^r  the  communion,  there  was  a  commemoration  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  departed  saints,  and  they  were 
commended  to  God's  mercy  and  peace.  In  the  consecration, 
the  use  of  crossing  the  elements  was  retained,  but  there  was  no 
elevation.  No  stamp  was  required  on  the  bread ;  and  it  was 
put  in  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  by  the  priests.  In  bap- 
tism, the  child's  head  and  breast  were  crossed,  and  the  devil  was 
^jured  to  depart  from  him.  The  sick  might  be  anointed  if  they 
>riahed :  and  at  funerals,  the  departed  soul  was  recommended 
to  God's  mercy."  Such  were  the  outlines  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
Knonies  adopted  by  the  committee  of  divines  in  the  new  liturgy ; 
«uid  these  constituted  the  principal  difierence  between  it  and  the 
liiissal  of  the  Romish  Church.  By  statute  2  and  3  Edw.  VL, 
^.  1,  Parliament  adopted  this  compilation  as  the  standard  of 
divine  worship.     Eight  bishops  and  three  temporal  lords  pro^ 
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tested  against  it.*  It  was  enacted,  however,  that  if  any  person 
refused  to  comply  with  the  ordinances  therein  prescribed,  he 
should  be  imprisoned  six  months  for  the  first  ofience ;  be  de- 
prived of  his  benefice  for  the  second ;  and  for  the  third,  be  im- 
prisoned during  life.  By  the  same  Parliament,  all  the  laws, 
prohibiting  the  clergy  from  marrying,  were  unconditionally  re- 
pealed. 

Much  had  been  done  by  the  council  in  the  work  of  religious 
reform,  but  there  still  remained  in  the  Church  many  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  corruption.  The  Protector  determined,  however,  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government  to  carry  out  the  measures  he 
had  commenced,  and  by  well-timed  and  judicious  innovations  to 
engraft  upon  it  the  pure  principles  of  Protestantism  as  deduced 
firom  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves.  As  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  belief  of  the  real  presence  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  priests  were  disposed  to  retain 
a  superstition  which  attached  miraculous  powers  to  their  offices^ 
and  an  extraordinary  sanctity  to  their  character.  The  new  forms 
of  worship  established,  and  the  abolition  of  ancient  ritps  closely 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  had  dis- 
countenanced, but  not  condemned,  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 

Penances  were  still  so  far  enjoined,  that  fasting  at  Lent,  and 
at  other  times  of  abstinence,  as  prescribed  by  the  Romish  Church, 
was  strictly  commanded.  Severe  penalties  were  imposed  on 
those  who  indulged  in  the  use  of  meats  in  seasons  of  fisistings ; 
but  they  were  permitted  to  feast  on  fish  exquisitely  dressed^  and 
to  enjoy  rich  wines  without  restriction. 

Another  visitation  of  the  churches  was  ordered.  These  com- 
missioners began  to  assume  an  inquisitorial  character.  In  April, 
1549,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  and  lay- 
men, were  directed  to  take  cognizance  of  Anabaptists,  heretics, 
and  contemners  of  **  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tho 
Church  of  England."    Such  was  the  title  of  the  new  liturgy. 

*  Notwithstanding  these  dissenting  voices,  the  work  was  said  to  have  been 
done,  ^  by  one  uniform  agreement**— *«  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost !" 
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*The  commissioners,"  says  Hume^  ^were  enjoined  to  reclaim 
\hem  if  possible,  to  impose  penance  on  them,  and  to  give  them 
ibsolution ;  or,  if  these  criminals  were  obstinate,  to  excommuni- 
Me  and  imprison  them,  and  to  deliyer  them  over  to  the  secular 
inn :  and  in  the  execution  of  this  charge,  they  were  not  bound 
to  observe  the  ordinary  methods  of  trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were 
lispensed  with,  and  if  any  statutes  happened  to  interfere  with  the 
powers  in  the  commission,  they  were  overruled  and  abrogated 
^the  council."  Many  persons  were  arrested,  who,  upon  a  re- 
amtation  of  their  doctrines,  were  punished  by  being  compelled 
So  carry  fagots.  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  was  arraigned 
*Qr  maintaining  that  ''Christ  was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the  Vir- 
(in,  whose  flesh  being  sinful  he  could  ti^e  none  of  it ;  but  the 
Vbrdf  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took  flesh 
f  her."  She  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months,  and  every  argu^ 
lent  that  suggested  itself  was  used  to  obtain  her  recantation. 
*he  youthful  king  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  her  condemna- 
osi.  Cranmer,  however,  was  importunate  and  persevering. 
[e  urged  upon  Edward  the  difierence  between  errors  in  other 
oints  of  divinity,  and  those  wjiich  were  in  direct  contradiction  to 
le  Apostles' Creed.  ''These  latter,"  he  said,  "were  impieties 
D^inst  God ;  which  he,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  God's 
eputy,  ought  to  repress,  in  like  manner  as  inferior  magistrates 
rere  bound  to  punish  ofiences  against  the  king's  person."  Ed- 
rard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
on;  aijd  the  archbishop  ordered  her  to  be  committed  to  the 
Bines.  By  the  severe  enforcement  of  the  law  against  all  charged 
rith  the  ofiences  set  forth  in  the  commission  to  the  visitors,  an 
pparent,  if  not  a  real  conformity  with  the  established  rituals  of 
le  Church  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Princess 
Eary  alone  persisted  in  observing  the  abrogated  forms. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
irbed  by  insurrections  in  Norfolk  and  in  Devonshire.  The 
Busee  of  discontent  were  partly  of  a  civil  character,  but  among 
le  grievances  complained  of  the  insurgents  advanced  their  op- 
ontion  to  the  innovations  in  religion,  and  insisted  that  ''the 
lass  be  restored,  the  six  articles  executed,  and  holy  water  and 
oly  bread  respected."  In  Norfolk,  a  tanner  by  the  name  of 
Let,  assumed  the  command  of  the  armed  populace.  He  ruled 
tie  forces  under  his  authority  with  a  stem  despotism.     He 
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erected  his  tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  near  Norwich,  which  ^ 
thence  called  the  Oak  of  Reformation,  and  issued  his  decrees  iir. 
the  character  of  a  sovereign.     His  army  was  soon  after  van- 
quished and  dispersed.     He  was  hanged  at  Norwich  castle, 
and  nine  of  his  adherents  were  suspended  from  the  branches  el 
the  oak. 

There  arose  not  long  after  these  occurrences,  and  in  the  close 
of  the  year,  a  general  dissatisfaction  under  the  government  of 
the  Protector.  His  authority  was  opposed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office.  Admiral  Viscount  Lisle,  one  of  the- 
executors  of  the  late  king,  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  invest- 
ed- with  the  chief  control  over  the  council,  as  earl-marshaL 
Somerset  was  degraded,  but  afterward  reinstated  in  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  This  change  was  acceptable  to  the  Papal 
party. 

Parliament  convened  on  the  4th  of  November.  The  bishops 
presented  a  reYnonstrance  to  that  body,  in  which  they  com- 
plained of  the  retrenchment  of  their  prerogatives,  and  of  the 
encroachments  upon  their  spiritual  authority  by  the  civil  courts. 
In  consequence  of  this  limitation  of  their  powers,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  canon  laws,  they  said,  they  could  summon  no 
offender  before  them,  punish  no  vice,  nor  could  they  exert  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  "  The  design  of  some,"  says  Hume, 
**  was  to  revive  the  penitentiary  rules  of  the  primitive  Church : 
but  others  thought  that  such  an  authority,  committed  to  the 
bishops,  would  prove  ^lore  oppressive  than  confession,  penance, 
and  all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the  Romish  superstition.''  Par- 
liament made  some  provision  for  a  new  compilation  of  the  canon 
laws,  but  the  novel  powers  demanded  by  the  prelates  were  not 
conceded  to  them.* 

Warwick  disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  Papists.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  king  was  zealously  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  and  he  determined,  whatever  his  own  senti^ 
ments  may  have  been,  to  pursue  the  measures  acceptable  to  the 
throne.  The  council,  therefore,  persevered  in  that  course  they 
had  adopted,  and  executed  with  unabated  rigor  the  laws  against 
Romanism.    **  Several  prelates,"  says  the  same  historian,  "were 

*  A  bill  wae  read,  enlarging  their  authority,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
cfLordSybiititwtsreijectedbytheCommaiis.    (Fox.) 
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Btill  addicted  to  that  oommunion ;  and  though  they  made  some 
compliances,  in  order  to  save  their  bishoprics,  they  retarded,  as 
much  as  they  safely  could,  the  execution  of  the  new  laws,  and 
gave  countenance  to  such  incumbents  as  were  neglected  or  re* 
firactory.  A  resolution  was  therefore  taken,  to  seek  pretences 
for  depriving  those  prelates ;  and  the  execution  of  this  intenticm 
was  the  more  easy,  as  they  had,  all  of  them,  been  obliged  to  take 
commissions,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  they  held  their  sees 
during  the  king^s  pUasure  onlyJ^ 

A  law  was  passed  during  this  session  of  Parliament,  providing 
for  the  institution  of  a  new  form  of  ordination;  and  to  effect  this, 
six  bishops  and  six  other  clergymen  were  appointed  to  prepare 
one,  which  being  confirmed  under  the  great  seal,  should  be  in* 
troduced  into  the  Church  by  the  royal  authority. 

The  committee  recommended  a  form  divested  of  many  of  the 
unmeaning  rites  and  ceremonies,  long  before  introduced  into 
the  Romish  Church,  and  still  observed  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Jajid.    In  ordaining  a  priest,  agreeably  to  this  new  institution, 
the  bishop  laid  one  hand  upon  his  head,  and  with  the  other  he 
S^ve  him  a  Bible,  and  a  chalice  having  bread  in  it     In  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop,  the  form  was  the  same  as  that  now  ob- 
served, except  that  a  staff  was  given  to  him,  with  these  words : 
**  Be  to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd.'*    This  was  the  first  or- 
^iination  service  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  all  the 
^Hurches  in  the  realm  were  ordered  to  conform  with  it,  after 
^lie  month  of  April,  1550.     All  the  books  of  the  old  oflices  were 
^^^lled  in,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  counsel  directed  that  all 
Pi^ayers  to  saints  should  be  struck  out  of  the  books  of  devotion, 
l^ublished  by  the  late  king.  (Fox.) 

Martin  Bucer,  of  Strasburg,  had  been  invited  to  England  by 
^he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1549.  Apartments  were  a^ 
signed  to  him  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  salary  was 
Secured  to  him,  as  teacher  of  Theology.  He  was  one  of  the 
*t^ost  distinguished  Reformers  of  the  age  ;  not  only  for  his  emi- 
nent piety  and  literary  acquirements,  but  for  his  lucid  exposition 
^f  the  Scriptures,  and  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  Protests 
^nt  doctrines.  He  coincided  with  Zwingle  on  the  nature  of 
Christ*s  presence  in  the  eucharist  He  won  the  esteem  of  the 
youthfiil  king ;  and,  doubtless,  contributed  much  to  the  spiritual 
^Instruction  of  that  monarch,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Reformed 
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principles  in  England.  Peter  Martyr,  or  Vermigli,  was  at  the 
same  time  Professor  of  Theology  at  Oxford.  He  was  an  able 
and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  religious  tenets,  advanced  by  Cal- 
vin in  his  celebrated  institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  and 
through  his  influence,  the  theological  system  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva  was  received  in  England  as  a  rule  of  faith.  These  two 
distinguished  theologians  exerted,  at  this  period,  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  the  progress  of  events  in  that  kingdom ;  and  aided 
directly  by  their  counsels  in  the  organization  of  the  Church  in 
its  rites  and  doctrines. 

Such  had  been  the  advance  of  the  Reformed  principles  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1550,  that  it  was  then  evident  the  rituals  of  the 
Church  contained  too  many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  superstitions, 
and  were  incompatible  with  the  more  enlightened  and  spiritual 
views  of  the  nation.  Public  sentiment  demanded  a  revision  of 
the  work,  but  recently  accomplished,  and  a  further  amendment 
in  the  established  forms  of  divine  worship.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  a  revisal  and  alteration  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  made.  Archbishop  Cranmer  invited  Bucer  and 
Martyr  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  Bucer  had  suggested  many 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  which  he  believed  essential  to  a  purer 
system  of  worship.  He  recommended  a  diflerent  phraseology* 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  ex- 
pressions then  used  countenanced  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  He  thought  *'  the  hallowing  the  water,  the  chrism,  and 
the  white  garment  worn  by  the  priests,"  partook  too  much  of  a 
dramatic  exhibition.  He  disapproved  of  adjuring  the  devil,  of 
the  godfather's  answering  in  the  child's  name,  &c. 

Latin  versions  of  the  liturgy  were  prepared  for  them,  as  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.  The  subject  of 
doctrines  was  postponed,  until  the  changes  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  forms  of  worship  were  completed. 
Cranmer  maintained  that  the  corruptions  in  the  worship 
should  be  first  abolished  ;  **  since  while  they  remained,"  he  said, 
''  the  addresses  to  God  were  so  defiled  that  ail  people  were  in- 
volved in  unlawful  compliances.  Speculative  opinions  might  be 
reformed  last,  since  errors  in  them  were  not  of  such  ill  cons^ 
quence." .  The  alterations  in  the  liturgy  consisted  in  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Confession  and  Msolution^  which,  with  the  Sentences^ 
were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  evening  ser* 
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ices  ;^  80  that  the  worship  of  Grod  might  begin  with  a  grave 
od  humble  confession ;  after  which,  a  solemn  declaration  of 
le  mercy  of  God,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  be  pro- 
ounced  by  the  priest"  In  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book,  the 
arvices  commenced  with  the  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
ommandments,  with  a  short  devotion  between  them  all,  were 
lirected  to  be  recited  at  the  beginning  of  the  communion-ofiice. 
fany  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  received  in  the  former  com- 
ilation  were  now  excluded.  The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
nd  the  use  of  the  cross,  in  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist — 
be  oil,  or  chrism,  which  is  used  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
Dan  Churches,  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
Tdination,  and  extreme  unction — sprayers  for  souls  departed, 
oth  in  the  communion-office,  and  in  that  for  the  burial  of  the 
ead — ^the  priestly  habits  prescribed — ^the  mixing  of  the  wine 
nth  water — expressions  in  the  former  edition  which  &vored 
ransubstantiation — ^were  severally  abolished.  A  rubric  was 
dded  to  the  office  of  the  communion,  declaring,  that  the  cere- 
koaj  of  kneeling  at  the  eucharist  (which  was  not  practised  in 
le  Papal  Church  before  that  sacrament  was  declared  to  be  a 
ropitiatory  sacrifice)  was  but  an  expression  of  reverence,  and 
ot  an  act  of  ado^ration  of  the  elements  ;*  as  the  Church  had 
bjured  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  real  presence. 
The  Liturgy  having  been  revised  and  amended,  the  bishops 
tid  clergy,  assisted  by  Bucer  and  Martyr,  drew  up  a  summary 
r  their  faith,  consisting  of  forty-two  articles.  This  was  done 
1  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  regal  council,  which  directed 
.rchbishop  Cranmer  "to  draw  up  a  Book  of  Articles  for  pre- 
^rving  and  maintaining  peace  and  unity  of  doctrine  in  the 
hurch,  that  being  finished,  they  might  be  set  forth  by  public 
athority."  "In  this  Confession  of  Faith,"  says  the  historian 
lume,  ''the  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  asserted;  and  care  is 

•  The  Church  of  England,  having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
id  declared  that  the  eucharist  is  not  a  propitiatory,  but  a  commemorative  sac- 
flee,  should  have  also  abolished  this  vestige  of  Papal  superstition  and  of  idol* 
sous  worship.  A  Romanist  kneels,  because  he  believes  the  consecrated  bread 
»  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself— body,  soul,  and  divinity.  The  Protestant 
ho  abjures  this  stupid  and  wicked  error,  should  receive  it  as  nearly  under  the 
mis  in  which  the  apostles  received  it  from  Christ  himself,  as  oircnmstuiees 
mj  permit 
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also  taken  to  inculcate,  that  not  only  no  heathen,  how  virtnoiil 
goever,  can  escape  an  endless  state  of  the  most  exquisite  miseryi 
but  also  that  every  one  who  presumes  to  maintain  that  any 
pagan  can  possibly  be  savedy  is  himself  exposed  to  the  penalty 
of  eternal  perdition."  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
number  of  tlie  Articles  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1552,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  established  by  Parliament,  (5th  and  6th  Edw.  VI.  c  1,)  •■ 
the  standard  of  divine  worship,  and  the  rule  of  faith,  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Penalties  were,  by  the  same 
act,  provided  against  all  those  who  neglected  to  attend  pubfo  - 
worship,  or  refused  to  conform  with  the  rituals  of  the  Churchy, 
as  by  law  established.  "To  dissent,"  says  Hume,  **from  the 
religion  of  the  magistrate,  was  universally  conceived  to  be 
as  criminal  as  to  question  his  title,  or  to  rebel  against  his 
authority." 

The  powers  vested  in  the  council  enabled  them  to  exact  an 
open,  if  not  a  sincere,  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the  national 
religion,  from  all  orders  and  classes  of  men.  The  Princess ' 
Mary  alone  continued  obstinate  and  unyielding.  To  Dr.  Ridley, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  she  said,  "I  cannot  tell  what  ye  call  God's 
word  ;  that  is  not  God's  word  now,  that  was  God's  word  in  my 
father's  days  ;  and  as  for  your  new  books,  I  thank  God  I  never 
read  any  of  them ;  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will  do."  To  the 
messengers  from  the  council  who  were  sent  to  communicate  to 
her  the  determination  of  the  government  to  enforce  throughout 
the  kingdom  a  uniformity  of  worship,  she  replied,  that  she 
would  die  rather  than  use  any  form  of  worship  but  that  which 
was  left  by  her  father,  only  she  was  afraid  she  was  not  worthy 
to  suffer  on  so  good  an  account.  Two  of  her  chaplains  having 
celebrated  mass*  in  her  absence,  were  immediately  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  fear  of  a  war  with  the  emperor, 
who  threatened  to  avenge  any  personal  violence  offered  to  her, 

*  James,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  a  General  Assem- 
bly at  Edinbargh,  said  :  "  I  praise  God  that  I  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  the  king  of  the  purest  Kirk  in  the 
world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva  keep  Pasche  and  Yule,"  (Easter  and  Christmas.) 
**  What  have  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbor 
Kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English.  They  want 
nothing  ofOie  mass  hut  the  liftings,'^  (the  elevation  of  the  host) 
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reitrained  the  council  from  proceeding  to  further  measures  of 
ooercicMi.  Bonner  was  deprived  of  his  see  for  contumacy,  and 
imprisoned.  Gardiner,  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Heathy  of 
Worcester,  and  Voisey,  of  Exeter,  were  severally  divested  of 
their  bishoprics.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  also  de- . 
prived,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  and  the  regalities  of  the  see 
were  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  which  thus  early  dis- 
tinguished the  hierarchy  of  England.  But  a  fearful  retribution 
awaited  those  zealous  Reformers,  who  had  not  themselves  cast 
off  the  shackles  of  Popish  superstition  and  tyranny,  a^d  terrible 
was  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  arm  of  the  avenger. 

Edward  VL  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine  of 
Arragon.  During  the  last  illness  of  the  king,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Arundel,  Huntingdon, 
and  Pembroke,  for  excluding  that  princess  from  the  throne,  and 
elevating  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk, 
and  granddaughter  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  North- 
omberland's  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  married 
Jane  ;  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  married 
Catharine,  younger  sister  of  Jane ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. Such  were  the  alliances  which  united  these  noble- 
men for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  respective  families. 

Edward  was  persuaded  to  make  a  devise  of  the  crown  to 
Jane,  which  the  privy  councillors,  the  judges,  and  law  officers, 
were  compelled  to  sanction.  Sir  James  Hales,  one  of  the 
judges,  and  a  zealous  Protestant,  alone  refused  to  yield  his  as- 
sent. Cranmer  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already 
sworn  to  maintain  the  succession  of  Mary,  and  he  would,  he 
said,  be  guilty  of  perjury,  by  defending  the  pretensions  of  her 
rival ;  but  afterward  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  the  king, 
and  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Lady  Jane. 

Edward's  motive  for  depriving  Mary  of  the  succession  was  to 
protect  the  Reformation  from  the  assaults  of  Popish  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  In  his  dying  moments  he  fervently  ejaculated, 
**  O  my  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from  Papistry,  and  main- 
tain thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  praise  thy  holy 
name  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  !"  But  the  popular  voice  declared 
23 
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in  favor  of  the  Princess  Mary,  as  the  rightfiil  successor  to  the 
throne  of  her  brother ;  and  her  coronation  was  celebrated  in 
September  with  courtly  splendor  and  magnificence. 

The  queen  gave  strong  assurances,  before  her  coronation,  that 
she  would  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  established  religion ; 
but  her  known  attachment  to  the  Popish  faith,  for  which  she 
had  perilled  her  crown  and  life,  might  very  justly  l)ave  weak* 
ened  the  public  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  her  professions. 
The  ceremonies  of  her  coronation  removed  whatever  doubts 
may  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject  The  garments 
worn  by  her  on  that  occasion  were  all  blessed  ;  she  was  anoint- 
ed with  holy  oil  on  various  parts  of  her  head  and  body.  Gar- 
diner, the  degraded  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  she  had 
released  firom  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  chanted  the  mass. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Tonstall  and  Bonner,  with  many  others^ 
confined  in  the  Tower  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  all  liberated. 
The  Romish  priests  celebrated  the  mass  publicly,  and  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains  boldly  attacked  the  innovations  in  religion.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth,  to  avoid  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  avert  the 
anger  of  Mary,  was  compelled  to  attend  mass,  and  to  dissemble 
her  real  sentiments  by  an  outward  observance  of  Popish  rites. 

But  the  queen  very  soon  after  gave  stronger  manifestations  of 
her  ultimate  designs,  and  of  her  settled  resolution  to  subvert  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  system  recently  established  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  at  this  early  period  of  her  r^ign  she  addressad^A.  letter  l^*^ 
Gardiner,  (now  in  the  British  Museum,)  in  which  she  declared 
her  fixed  intention  of  burning  every  Protestant ;  and  intimated 
that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  she  would  restore 
to  the  Church  the  lands  which  had  been  ^ken  from  the  monas- 
teries. 

The  first  exercise  of  her  regal  powers  was  the  trial  and  exe-. 
cution  of  the  conspirators  against  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
This  was  a  measure  of  state  policy,  and  may  have  been  dictated 
by  rigid  justice.  Those  ofienders  were  convicted  of  high  trea* 
son,  and  were  punished  accordingly.  ^  The  queen,**  says  Fox, 
**  having  satiated  her  malice  upon  those  persons  who  had  ad- 
hered to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  she  had  next  recourse  to  those  old 
aifxiliaries  of  Popery,  fire,  fagot,  and  the  stake,  in  order  to  con- 
vert her  heretical  subjects  tojhe  true  Catholic  faith.**  With  the 
exception  of  Jaae  Grey  and  ber  husband,  those  not  capitally  ^ 
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punished  for  the  recent  rebellion  were,  after  a  short  confinement 
in  prison,  released.  Jane  and  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  were  se- 
cured for  a  future,  but  an  equally  exemplary  punishmenU 

Having  restored  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tofistall,  Day,  Heath, 
and  Voisey  to  their  respective  sees  by  her  royal  prerogative, 
she  ordered  Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  Coverdale,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Ridley  of  London,  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  and  Latimer 
of  Worcester,  to  be  committed  to  close  imprisonment  Cran* 
mer  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  by  a  protestation  published 
by  him  against  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  offices  of 
the  Church.  Among  other  expressions  he  said,  that  ^  as  the 
devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies,  he 
had,  at  this  time,  stirred  up  his  servants  to  persecute  Christ  and 
ids  true  religion ;  that  this  infernal  spirit  now  endeavored  to 
iWtore  the  Latin  satisfactory  masses,  a  thing  of  his  own  inven- 
tion and  device  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  had  falsely 
mde  use  of  Cranmer's  name  and  authority ;  and  that  the  mass 
i#  not  only  without  foundation,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  likewise  discovers  a  plain 
contradiction  to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writings,  and  is,  be- 
■ides,  replete  with  many  horrid  blasphemies."  He  was  immediate- 
ly smrested,  and,  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason  for  his  assenting  to 
fclie  conspiracy  against  Mary,  he  was  convicted  ;  but  his  execu- 
tion was  delayed.  Peter  Martyr,  by  the  assistance  of  Gardiner, 
flbd  from  ihe  kingdom,  but  his  wife's  body  was  disinterred,  and 
buried  in  a  dunghill.  The  bones  of  Bucer,  who  had  died  in 
1651,  were  publicly  burnt,  and  the  tomb  in  which  they  had  beMi 
^posited  was  demolished.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
Protestants  returned  to  the  continent,  and  many  Englishmen 
1^0  professed  the  Reform  doctrines  also  took  refuge  in  foreign 
countries.  Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  first  year  of  the 
nign  of  this  bigoted  and  blood-thirsty  sovereign. 

The  first  Parliament  convened  on  the  5th  of  October,  1558. 
In  all  matters  afiecting  the  domestic  or  internal  interests  of  the 
nation,  the  members  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  ohwquious  to 
the  wishes  of  the  queen.  But  when  information  was  communicated 
to  them  that  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  Philip  IL,  King  of 
Spain,  was  the  subject  of  a  negotiation  between  the  two  courts, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  remonitrate  against  this  projected  foreign 
alliance ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  oppositkoi  to  her  measmrM 
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the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Protestant  writers  have  affirmed 
that  the  elections  were  conducted  under  the  corrupt  influences 
of  the.  court,  and  that  the  Parliament  was  not  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people.  This  charge,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  sustained ;  but  whether  a  majority,  or  what 
portion  of  the  people,  were  favorable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  or  the  ecclesiastical  system  newly  erected  in  the 
kingdom,  cannot  be  determined.  The  comparative  strength  of 
the  two  religious  parties  in  the  country  at  this  period  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  without  any  admitted  standard  of  com- 
putation. The  compliance  of  the  Parliament  with  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  may  be  attributed  to  that  submissive  temper  which 
characterized  the  English  nation  throughout  the  reign  of  the 
Tudor  family. 

The  queen,  presuming  upon  this  obsequiousness  in  her  subjects, 
subverted  at  once  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  Par- 
liament was  opened  by  a  public  celebration  of  mass  in  the  Latin 
tongue  before  the  two  Houses,  in  direct  violation  of  a  statute  of 
the  realm.  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  having  refused  to  kneel 
at  the  service,  was  forcibly  expelled.  The  public  feeling,  which 
may  have  been  affront^  by  these  measures  of  arbitrary  power, 
was  conciliated  by  the  declaration  of  the  court,  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  a  change  in  religion  beyond  that  made  by  Henry  VIH., 
and  that  the  forms  of  the  Romish  worship  should  not  be  restored 
further  than  they  were  admitted  by  that  monarch ;  and  the  queen 
still  permitted  herself  to  be  entitled  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Ainong  other  statutes  of  a  poUtical  character,  one  was  passed 
which,  by  a  sweeping  clause,  repealed  all  the  statutes  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  it  was 
further  declared  by  statute  that  "after  the  20th  of  December  next 
ensuing  no  service  should  be  allowed  but  that  in  use  at  the  death 
of  King  Henry."  The  majority  in  the  Commons  appears,  by  a 
statement  of  the  votes  at  the  passage  of  the  repealing  bill,  to  have 
been  small.  ^ 

A  convocation  had  also  been  summoned ;  and  in  dhis  ecclesias- 
tical body  the  majority  sustained  the  views  of  the  court.  Thus, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  ailer  the  demise  of  Edward,  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  nation  was  changed.  ''The 
new  laws,**  says  Hume,  **with  regard  to  religion,  tfiougb  they 
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had  been  anticipated,  in  most  placefi,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics, 
countenanced  by  government,  were  still  more  openly  put  in  exe- 
cution after  the  Parliament  and  convocation  were  dismissed. 
The  mass  was  every  where  re-established ;  and  marriage  wasr 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  any  spiritual  office."  A  visita- 
tion was  appointed,  in  order  to  restore  more  perfectly  the  mass 
and  the  ancient  rites.  Among  other  articles,  the  commissioners 
were  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  the 
clergy  on  their  receiving  any  benefice.  The  statute  of  Henry 
YIIL  requiring  this  oath  had  not,  however,  been  repealed ;  and 
we  hav^  in  this,  as  in  6very  other  measure  of  the  government, 
positive  evidence  of  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  queen  to  re* 
establish  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  reduce  the  kingdom  again 
under  a  subjection  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  question  of  the  queen's  marriage  became  now  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  nation.  She  determined  at  length,  contrary 
to  the  popular  wish,  to  espouse  the  Prince  of  Spain.  The  Com- 
mons petitioned  her  to  select  a  husband  out  of  the  nobility  of  the 
realm ;  but  this  she  was  resolved  not  to  comply  with.  She  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  the  imperial  ambassador,  '^and  taking  him  into 
her  oratory,  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  before  the  hallowed 
wafer  which  she  believed  to  be  her  Creator,  and  having  recited 
the  hymn,  Fent,  Creator  spiritus^  called  Gk)d  to  witness  that  she 
took  the  Prince  of  Spain  for  her  husband,  and  never  would  have 
any  other." 

The  well-known  bigotry  of  the  House  of  Austria  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Protestants  in  England^  when  a  public  announce- 
ment was  made  of  Mary's  determination  tojnarry  Philip.  Dis- 
9atisfiiMon,  first  expressed  by  remonstrances,  proceeded  to  con- 
spiracies, and  at  length  burst  forth  into  open  rebeltion.  In 
Warwickshire,  Devonshire,  and  along  the  borders  of  Wales^ 
there  were  demonstrations  of  a  hostile  feeling  toward  the  gov- 
ernment; but  the  designs  and  machinations  of  the  conspirators 
were  discovered,  and  defeated,  by  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  the  dispersion  of  his  forofkii  The  insurrection  in  Kent» 
headed  by  8iy  Thomas  Wyatt,  wn  more  alarming.  He  col- 
lected about  four  thousand  men,  marched  to  London,  and  enter* 
ed  Westminster  without  resistance.  Here  he  was  opposed  by 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  under 
the  commiOtel  of  Lords  Pembroke  and  Clinton,  and  being  over* 
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come,  he  surrendered.  He  was  soon  after  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. **  Four  hundred,''  says  Hume,  ^  were  said  to  have  not 
fered  for  this  rebellion ;  and  four  hundred  more  were  conducted 
before  the  queen  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  falling  aa 
their  knees  received  a  pardon,  and  were  dismissed.** 

Immediately  subsequent  to  these  occurrences  a  warrant  was 
signed  by  the  queen  for  the  execution  of  Lord  Guildford  and 
Jane ;  who  were  beheaded  on  the  12th  of  February,  1554,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Tower.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  father  of 
Jane,  was  also  executed  soon  after.  •  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmortcm 
was  indicted,  but  acquitted  by  the  jury.  This  verdict  was  re- 
ceived by  the  queen  under  the  strongest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  anger.  She  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  recommitted ; 
and  the  jury,  summoned  before  the  council,  were  also  imprison- 
ed, and  obtained  their  release,  by  paying  the  excessive  fines 
imposed  upon  them.  ''The  queen,**  says  Hume,  '^ filled  the 
Tower  and  all  the  prisons  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their 
interest  with  the  nation,  rather  than  any  appearance  of  guilt, 
made  the  objects  of  her  suspicion.  And  finding  that  she  was 
universally  hated,  she  determined  to  disable  the  people  firom  re> 
mstance,  by  ordering  general  musters,  and  directing  the  com- 
missioners to  seize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up  in  forts  and 
eastles.** 

The  principal  object  of  Mary's  hatred  was  her  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess l^lizabeth.  The  emperor  advised  her  immediate  execution. 
Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  accomplish  her  destruction, 
through  the  forms  of  law,  by  stratagem  and  artfiil  devices.  She 
was  at  length  arrested,  at  her  residence  at  Ashridge,  by  an 
armed  force,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  She  was  afterward 
eenveyed  to  Richmond ;  and  then  to  Woodstock  castle,  where 
she  was  strictly  guarded,  and  her  words  and  conduct  closely 
scrutinized.  Mary  feared  to  proceed  to  extremities,  as  anxious 
as  she  was  to  sacrifice  her  to  her  religious  bigotry,  without  some 
plausible  ground  of  conviction ;  but  the  prudence  and  circum- 
spection of  EUzabeth  defeated  her  malevolent  designs. 

'  On  the  5th  of  April,  1554,  another  Parliament  convened.  The 
emperor  remitted  to  England  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand 
erowns,  to  be  distributed  in  bribes  among  the  members.  The 
queen,  to  quiet  the  public  apprehensions  of  a  combination  against 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  re-assumed  her  title  of  supreme  bead 
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of  the  Church,  which  she  had  not  long  before  disavowed*  Not- 
withstanding her  artifices  and  daplicity  she  was  disappointed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  her  objects.  The  Parliament  consented 
to  a  ratification  of  her  marriage  with  Philip ;  but  they  refused  to 
invest  in  her  a  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  or  of  appointing 
her  successor ;  nor  would  they  declare  by  trtatute,  that  to  ima- 
gine or  to  attempt  the  death  of  the  queen's  husband,  while  she 
was  alive,  would  be  treason.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  wa0 
passed,  in  which  it  was  affirmed,  that  ^she,  as  their  only  queen, 
diould  solely,  and  as  a  sole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  sov^^. 
reignty  of  her  realms,"  dec. ;  and  expressly  precluded  her  in- 
tended husband  from  any  title  or  claim,  under  any  pretext  whaV 
soever,  to  the  regal  sovereignty.  The  efforts  to  revive  the  law 
of  the  six  articles,  to  re-enact  those  against  heresies,  and  to  sup- 
press heterodoxical  opinions  generally,  were  also  frustrated. 
This  Parliament,  not  being  sufficiently  compliant  with  her  wishes, 
^mnm  dissolved. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Philip  arrived  in  England.    On  the  30th 

«>f  November  following  a  new  Parliament  was  assembled.    As 

JMary's  most  earnest  wishes  were,  to  restore  her  kingdom  to  the 

Sloman  See,  and  re-establish  the  Papal  authority  within  her  do- 

^minaons,  dissimulation  and  intrigues  were  agtun  resorted  to. 

"^ith  a  view  of  silencing  opposition  from  those  who  were  in- 

^vested  with  the  right  of  property  in  confiscated  Church  lands, 

7ope  Julius  III.,  by  the  suggestions  of  Gardiner,  published  a  bull, 

^^mpowering  the  legate  *^to  give,  alienate,  and  transfer,  to  the 

l^resent  possessors  all  the  property  taken  from  the  Church  in  the  . 

^wo  late  reigns.**    The  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  had  been 

^lirected  by  the  crown  to  provide  for  the  election  and  return  of 

those  <Hily  who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  &ith,  and  woiiU 

therefore  sustain  the  measures  of  the  queen. 

''Thexeal  of  the  Catholics,**  says  Hume,  ^the  influence  of 
the  Spanish  gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  discouragement 
of  the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  Protestants ;  all  these  causes^ 
seconding  the  intrigues  of  Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a  Hooie 
of  Commons,  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  her  satisfiM* 
tioii ;  and  it  was  thought,  from  the  disposition  of  the  natidpl, 
that  she  might  now  safely  omit,  on  her  assembling  the  Pailfa* 
ment,  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  though  inse|i>' 
rably  aanezed,  by  law,  to  the  crown  of  England.**     As  lh» 
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Cardinal  Pole  had  been  invested  with  legatine  powers  from 
the  Pope,  Parliament  reversed  the  attainder  passed  upon  him 
in  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  queen  dispensed  with  the  ancient 
statute  of  pro  visors,  and  he  was,  by  these  provisions,  enabled  to 
return  with  impunity  to  the  kingdom.  As  the  legate  of  the 
Pope  he  importuned  the  Parliament  to  become  reconciled  to 
his  Holiness,  and  to  exercise  their  influence  and  powers  for  re- 
storing the  Papal  authority  in  the  kingdom.  Both  Houses  ac- 
cordingly presented  addresses  to  Philip  and  Mary,  **  acknow- 
ledging that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection 
from  the  true  Church  ;  professing  a  sincere  repentance  of  their 
ipast  transgressions;  declaring  their  resolution  to  repeal  all  laws 
enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  praying  their 
majesties,  that  since  they  were  happily  uninfected  with  that 
criminal  schism,  they  would  intercede  with  the  Holy  Father  for 
the  absolution  and  forgiveness  of  their  penitent  subjects.''  This, 
the  legate,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  most  readily  granted. 
Both  Houses  were  graciously  absolved  from  all  guilt  of  past 
transgressions.  The  whole  kingdom  was  favored  by  a  similar 
sentence  of  remission ;  and  England  was  again  most  condescend* 
ingly  received  into  the  bosom  of  Holy  Mother  Church*  The  king, 
the  queen,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  chief  officers  of  State, 
attended  in  the  chapel,  and  the  Te  Deum  was  devoutly  chanted. 
Soon  after  the  legate  made  his  solemn  and  formal  entrance 
into  the  city ;  Qardiner  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross ;  and  the 
whole  nation  enjoyed  once  more  the  benedictions  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Father,  in  a  delirium  of  orthodoxy. 

A  law  was  now  passed,  (1st  and  2d  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  8,) 
which  repealed  all  the  former  statutes  against  the  Pope's  author- 
ity. The  Parliament  conceded  to  the  reigning  sovereigns  all 
that  was  required  for  the  restoration  of  the  Popish  faith.  They 
revived  the  ancient  statutes  against  heresy,  made  it  treason  to 
compass  or  attempt  the  life  of  Philip  during  his  union  with  the 
queen,  and  re-established  the  forms  of  Romish  worship.  But 
in  matters  of  a  strictly  political  or  civil  nature  they  were  not  so 
compliant  and  so  obsequious.  They  refused  to  declare  Philip  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown — ^to  grant  subsidies  for  assisting  the 
emperor  in  his  wars  against  France — ^to  make  a  retrocessioD  of 
the  abbey  lands  to  the  Church,  and  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  all 
Oiarriages  contracted  during  the  schism  which  separated  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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•  Philip  was  fiiUy  apprised  of  the  odium  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple toward  him,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  in  their  favor,  he 
procured  the  release  of  several  prisoners  of  distinction  who 
irere  confined  under  a  charge  of  treason.  But  the  kindness  he 
manifested  toward  Elizabeth — although  evidently  from  motives 
of  policy,  and  not  from  feelings  of  humanity,  of  which  he  was 
utterly  incapable-— was  particularly  regarded  by  the  nation 
iFith  respect.  That  princess  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  by  her 
iffiibility  and  discreet  behavior,  and  the  cruelty  exercised 
toward  her  by  her  sister  had  excited  a  general  sympathy  in 
her  behalf.  It  was  well  known  that  she  was  selected  as  a  vic- 
tim to  Popish  bigotry,  and  that  the  fear  of  the  popular  indigna- 
tion had  alone  suspended  the  arm  of  execution.  The  emperor 
bad  urged  this  measure, 'and  Gardiner  had  not  scrupled  to  re- 
mark that  **  we  may  shake  ofi*  the  leaves  and  lop  the  branches 
of  heresy,  but  if  we  do  not  destroy  the  root,  the  hope  of  heretics, 
(«.  e.  the  princess,)  we  do  nothing.^  Hatfield  was  assigned  to 
her  as  a  residence ;  she  was  treated  with  gentleness  and  respect 
by  those  under  whose  charge  she  was  placed,  and  she  was  now 
Erequently  received  at  court. 

Hitherto  circumstances  had  withheld  the  arm  of  the  destroyer, 
and  the  spirit  of  persecution  had  been  restrained,  by  civil  distur- 
bances, the  projected  marriage  of  the  queen,  and  existing  sta- 
tates  which  protected  the  adherents  to  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
TThese  obstacles  were  now  removed,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1555  opened  new  scenes  of  dismay  and  cruel  sufferings 
to  the  Protestants.  On  the  25th  of  January  (or  St  Andrew's 
day)  there  was  a  solemn  procession  through  London  of  priests 
and  bishops.  Bonner  accompanied,  bearing  the  Host  General 
thanksgiving  was  made  for  their  reconciliation  vrith  the  Papal 
Church.  Bonfires  illuminated  the  city  throughout  the  night, 
and  that  day  was  proclaimed  as  ever  to  be  observed,  and  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Feast  of  ReconcUiatum.  On  the  28th  a  court 
was  opened  under  the  authority  of  the  legate  for  the  trial  of 
heretics.  The  chancellor  presided,  and  the  members  were  the 
Bishops  Bonner,  Tonstall,  Heath,  Thirlby,  Aldrich,  and  other 
prelates,  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lords  Montague  and 
Wharton. 

Rogers  and  Hooper  were  arraigned  before  this  court  on  a 
charge  of  heresy :  the  latter,  for  having  married,  being  a  priest. 
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and  for  having  asserted  that  marriages  maybe  dissolved  for  for- 
nication and  adultery,  and  that  the  parties  so  divorced  may 
lawfully  enter  again  into  bonds  of  wedlock ;  he  was  also  charged 
with  denymg  transubstantiation.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  him.  '^I  have  done  so,*^  he  saidi 
^  and  I  now  affirm  that  the  very  natural  body  of  Christ  is 
not  really  and  substantially  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  I  assert,  moreover,  that  the  mass  is  idolatrous,  and  the 
iniquity  of  the  devil.^  Rogers  was  a  man  of  erudition  and 
of  exemplary  piety.  He  had  assisted  Tyndal  in  the  translaticm 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  reader  of 
divinity  lectures  in  that  cathedral.  His  zeal  against  Popery  had 
distinguished  him  among  the  intrepid  Reformers  of  the  age.  He 
freely  declared  before  the  chancellor,'  Gardiner,  that  he  was 
fiilly  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  and  that  his  reli- 
gion was  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  He  had  a  wife  and  ten  chii- 
dren,  and,  notwithstanding  these  ties  of  affection,  when  required 
to  recant,  he  replied  that  what  he  had  preliched  he  would  seal 
with  his  blood.  Rogers  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1555,  and  Hooper  a  few  days  after  was  also  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  within  his  diocese  in  Gloucester.  Thus  perish- 
ed the  two  first  martyrs  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  fires  were  now  kindled,  and  the  autos  da  &  soon  after 
illuminated  the  distant  counties  in  the  kingdom.  About  the 
same  time  Laurence  Saunders,  a  preacher  of  the  Reformed 
doctriijies,  was  carried  to  the  stake.  A  pardon  was  offered  to 
him  on  condition  of  renouncing  his  faith,  and  returning  to  the 
Popish  Church ;  but  this  he  indignantly  rejected.  /*  He  had  no 
objection,''  he  said,  *^  to  suffer  for  that  God  who  had  given  him 
courage  to  declare  his  sentiments  without  fear,  and  would  sup- 
port him  under  every  affliction.  He  could  not  injure  his  con- 
science, by  giving  up  the  truth  as  it  was  revealed  in  the  word 
of  God.  As  for  his  religion,  it  was  the  same  as  that  taught  in 
the  New  Testament.  He  worshipped  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
after  the  manner  they  (the  Papists)  call  heresy.  It  was  an  easy 
matter,"  he  said,  ^to  call  people  heretics,  and  to  proceed  against 
ihem  by  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power ;  but  the  best  way  was 
to  attempt,  and,  if  possible,  to  confute  their  notions  by  solid  ai^go- 
ments."  He  declared  that  no  man  could  be  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ,  who  acknowledged  the  Papal  supremacy.  (Fox»)   When 
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oooducted  to  tfie  stake  to  be  offered  up  as  an  acceptable  holo- 
fiaust  to  the  demon  of  Papal  fanaticism,  he  embraced  it,  sayingt 
••Welcome,  the  cross  of  Christ  I  welcome,  everlasting  life  T 

Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  a  preacher  at  Hadley,  who  was  considered 
the  glory  of  Cambridge,  for  his  learning,  and  particularly  for  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  ^  but  before  the  fire  had  affected  his  vital  parts,  a 
Papist,  enraged  by  his  constancy  and  fortitude,  gave  him  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  his  halbert,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  suf- 
ferings. But  it  would  be  tedious  to  extend  further  the  narration 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  individual  martyrs  who  perished 
at  the  stake  during  the  period  which  intervened  from  the  mar- 
trydom  of  Rogers  to  the  termination  of  the  queen's  reign.  In 
the  persecution,  neither  age  nor  sex  protected  the  devoted  vic- 
tim :  even  the  infant  babe,  brought  forth  at  the  stake  by  a  forced 
parturition  from  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  pregnant  mother* 
was  cast  into  the  flames  under  circumstances  of  the  most  horrid 
barbarity — ^^that  nothmg  may  survive,^  as  the  brutal  mcmster  ex- 
claimed, ^  which  sprang  from  so  obstinate  and  heretical  a  parent.** 

The  first  female  martyr  was  burnt  in  the  parish  of  Poping- 
1>erry  in  the  month  of  July,  1555.  When  arraigned  before  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  she  declared  as  her  belief 
^that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  to  be  received 
as  symbols  and  representatives  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst, 
Imt  not  as  his  body  really  and  substantially  f  *^that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  man,  by  pronouncing  words  over  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  transubstantiate  them  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  •^and,  that  the  eucharist  is  only  a  commem- 
oration of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  who  said,  'As  ofl  as  ye  do 
this,  do  it  in  remembrance  of  me.' "  The  bishop  then  exclaimed 
i^ainst  her  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  telling  her  that  she  was  a 
silly  woman,  who  knew  not  what  she  said,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  believe  as  the  Mother  Church  has 
taught  and  does  teach.  •'Will  you  recant  the  error  which  you 
maintain,''  said  the  haughty  prelate,  **  and  be  reconciled  to  the 
holy  Church,  and  receive  the  remission  of  your  sins  ?"  •'I  can- 
not believe  otherwise  than  I  have  spoken,"  said  Margaret  Polley, 
•^  because  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  contrary  not 
only  to  reason,  and  my  senses,  but  also  to  the  word  of  God."  Sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  her;  and  her  sincerity,  oanstancy» 
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and  fortitude,  were  tested  by  the  auto  da  f<§.  ^  She  was  a  ¥ro- 
man,''  says  Fox»  '^in  the  prime  of  life»  pious,  charitable,  humane, 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  her." 

Of  the  long  list  of  martyrs  who  freely  yielded  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  may  be  mentioned  the  distinguished  names 
of  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  Latimer,  of  Worcester ;  Ferrar,  of  St.  David's ;  John 
Bradford,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's;  Rev.  George  Marsh,  curate 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Cranmer  was  arraigned  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1556,  in  the  choir  of  Christ's  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, before  Bonner  of  London,  and  Thirlby  of  Ely,  as  Papal 
commissioners.  Bonner  gratified  his  revenge  against  this  dis- 
tinguished prelate  of  the  Church,  by  indulging  in  the  most  re- 
proachful language,  and  treating  him  with  the  most  wanton  in- 
dignity. The  degraded  archbishop  conducted  himself  with  that 
nobleness  of  demeanor  and  firmness  of  spirit  which  became  the 
eminent  station  he  had  occupied,  while  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges.  But  his  resolution  appears  not  to  have  been  steadfismt 
and  unyielding,  under  the  persuasions  and  flattering  addresses  of 
an  insinuating  and  artful  enemy.  John  de  Villa  Garcia,  a  Spanish 
friar,  in  private  and  confidential  communications,  by  soHcitations 
and  delusive  promises,  obtained  from  him  a  recantation  of  his 
former  opinions  ;  of  which  he  afterward  repented  with  sincere 
contrition  and  sorrow  of  heart  Six  of  those  articles  subscribed 
by  the  archbishop  have  been  recorded.  "  One  alone,"  says  an 
impartial  historian,  '^contains  an  unequivocal  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Popery.  It  is  justly  due,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
that  truly  pious  and  celebrated  divine,  to  state,  that  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  what  doctrines  of  his  Church  he  disavowed,  or  to 
which  of  the  Romish  tenets  he  assented.  That  he  made  a  re- 
cantation, of  which  he  repented,  he  declared  at  the  stake.  He 
there  revoked  and  renounced  all  such  papers  as  he  had  written 
or  signed  since  his  degradation.  When  the  fire  was  kindled 
around  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
flame,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  '^This  hand  hath  ofiended.'*  On 
the  day  o/Cranmer's  execution.  Cardinal  Pole  was  invested  with 
priestly  orders ;  and  on  the  following  was  enthroned  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  archiepiscopal  chair. 

The  court,  in  a  spirit  of  Popish  duplicity,  evinced,  in  the  com- 
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n^encement  of  the  persecatioii,  some  degree  of  fastidibugness, 
and  affected  even  a  disapproval  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the 
convicted.    Philip  carried  so  far  his  Jesuitical  hypocrisy  that  he 
ordered  his  confessor  to  deliver  in  his  presence  a  sermon  in  de- 
fence of  religion^  toleration.    The  dissimulation,  however,' was 
soon  abandoned,  and  ^  the  court/'  says  Hume,  ^'  finding  that  Bon- 
ner, however  shameless  and  savage,  would  not  bear  alone  the  whole 
infamy,  soon  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the 
queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  appeared  without  control.    A  bold 
step  was   even  taken  toward   introducing  the  Inquisition  into 
England."    A  commission  to  inquire  after  heretical  pravity  in 
the  kingdom,  was  directed  to  twenty  persons,  any  three  of 
whom  were  empowered  to  act.     They  were  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed **  in  any  political  way  they  could  devise,*'  either  in  detect- 
ing or  punishing  heresies ;  using  all  means,  as  their  discretions 
snd  consciences  should  direct  them,  which  they  might  invent 
They  were  invested  with  an  unlimited  authority  particularly 
*  *  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ; 
^1  persons  that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  come  to  the  parish  church 
'Co  service ;  that  would  not  go  in  processions,  or  did  not  take  holy 
Inread  or  holy  water :  and,  if  they  found  any  that  did  obstinately 
X^niist  in  such  heresies,  they  were  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
%heir  ordinaries,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  spiritual  laws." 
Those  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  who  would  not  confess  their 
^uilt,  were  directed  to  be  tortured  at  discretion.    The  inquisito- 
rial tribunal  was  further  organized  by  the  institution  of  a  system 
^>f  espionage  and  secret  information.    Justices  of  the  peace  were 
mlso  clothed  with  inquisitorial  powers ;  with  authority  to  exam- 
ine the  accused,  who  were  not  permitted  to  confront  their  accu- 
sers; and  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  might  seem  meet,  at 
their  discretion.     Thus  were  the  civil  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment erected  into  tribunals,  having  full  cognizance  of  all  cases 
either  of  a  temporal  or  spiritual  nature.     A  proclamation  was 
made,  that  whoever  had  any  heretical,  seditious,  or  treasonable 
publications,  should  immediately  destroy  them,  or  be  viewed  as 
rebels,  and  liable  to  capital  punishment  without  trial  or  defence. 
The  nation  was  still  further  degraded  by  a  formal  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  express  to  the  reigning  pontiff  the  submission  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Roman  See,  and  to  present  an  humble  petition  for  its 
re-admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  Papal  Church.    Pope  Paul 
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IV.  had  recently  ascended  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  That  haughty 
sovereign  affected  to  have  taken  offence  that  Mary  had  retained 
the  title  of  Queen  of  Ireland.  ^  He  affirmed  that  it  bel<Higed  to 
him  alone,  as  he  saw  cause,  either  to  erect  new  kingdoms  or  to 
abolish  the  old.^*  In  a  spirit  of  compromise,  however,  he  de- 
clared Ireland  a  kingdom,  and  conceded,  as  an  act  of  conde- 
scension and  of  favor,  to  Mary  a  title  which  Henry  YUL  had 
assumed  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. Such  has  been  the  artifice  of  the  Popes  in  their  acqui- 
sition of  power.  It  was  by  such  stratagems  that  they  succeeded 
in  giving  the  appearance  of  acknowledged  right  to  their  ancient 
claims  of  universal  dominion.  He  did  not  require  Mary  to  re- 
sign her  crown  to  the  legate,  and  receive  it  again  as  a  present 
firom  the  See  of  Rome,  swearing  fealty  to  his  Holiness  as  a  vassal 
and  feudatory.  Such  an  act  of  audacity  and  spiritual  usurpation 
wai  congenial  to  the  age  of  Innocent  III.  and  the  craven-hearted 
John,  to  the  bigotry  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  pontiff  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  make  so  liberal  a 
concession  when  a  question  of  right  was  introduced,  which  he 
flattered  himself  might  be  insisted  on  with  at  least  a  possibility 
of  success.  Julius  III.  had  remarked  that  ^  it  was  an  unexamined 
instance  of  his  felicity  to  receive  thanks  from  the  English  for 
allowing  them  to  do  what  he  ought  to  give  them  thanks  for  per- 
forming ;''  when  the  king  and  queen,  under  the  first  impulse  of 
joy  at  the  restoration  of  their  anoient  faith,  interceded  for  the 
absolution  and  forgiveness  of  their  penitent  subjects,  and  chanted 
the  Te  Deum;  and  when  the  legate,  in  the  name  of  the  hoij 
Father,  received  the  nation  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church.  In  the  exuberance  of  a  kindly  feeling,  and  to  secure 
this  unexpected  acquisition,  that  pontiff  commissioned  his  legale 
with  full  powers  to  ratify  the  alienation  of  the  Church  lands» 
and  relinquished  all  claims  to  them  by  the  See  of  Rome.  But 
Paul  deeming  that  acquisition  secure,  insisted  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  Church,  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  reconciliation, 

^  The  intelligent  leader  will  peiceiTe  from  the  bngasge  of  Paul  that  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  had  not  lowered  the  pretenmona,  nor  softeoed  tfas 
tone,  of  the  pontiffii.  The  '*  Dictates  of  Hildebruid,"  in  the  eleventh  century, 
did  not  presume  more  upon  the  obsequiousness  and  superstitioQ  of  his  age. 
Truly  the  spirit  of  Popeiy  is  unchangeable. 
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and  his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  subpimion  of  England  to 
the  Papal  authority.  '^Whatever  belonged  to  Grod,^  he  said, 
**  could  never,  by  any  law,  be  converted  to  profane  uses ;  and 
every  person  who  detained  such  possessions  was  in  a  state  of 
eternal  danmation :  that  he  would  willingly,  in  consideration  ot 
the  humble  submissions  of  the  English,  make  them  a  present  of 
those  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  but  such  a  concession  exceeded 
his  power,  and  the  people  might  be  certain  that  so  great  a  pro> 
fimation*  of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual  anathema  upon 
them,  and  would  blast  all  their  future  felicity :  that  if  they  would 
truly  show  their  filial  piety  they  must  restore  all  the  privileges 
and  emoluments  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  Peter's  pence 
amongst  the  rest ;  nor  could  they  expect  that  this  apostle  would 
open  to  them  the  gates  of  paradise,  whilQ  they  detained  firoQ 
him  his  patrimony  on  earth." 

The  pontilB^  however,  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  the  i^ ; 
and  his  rem<Mistrances  and  threatening  denunciations  bad  little 
weight  with  the  laity  of  the  English  nation.  If  there  was  not 
an  indifference  among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  seems  at  least  probable  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
rites  and  forms  of  worship  w-ere  new-modelled  by  the  govern- 
ment,  there  was  evidently  no  disposlticm  on  the  part  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  revenues  arising  from  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Church  to  relinquish  their  right  of  possession,  and  its  emolu- 
ments. The  concessions  which  had  been  made  to  the  Pope,  i>y 
acknowledging  his  supremacy  and  reinstating  the  Romish  reli- 
gion in  England,  were  not  assented  to  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
until  sufiicient  assurances  were  given  that  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  ecclesiastical  estates. 

His  Holiness  was  more  successful  in  his  appeal  to  the  super- 
stitious feelings  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  queen.  She 
determined  at  once,  against  the  more  sober  judgment  of  her 
council,  to  restore  all  the  Church  lands  which  were  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  declaring  that  ^  she  preferred  the  salvation 
of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as  England.**  Mary  having 
deprived  herself  of  these  resources,  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
ParUament  for   extraordinary  appropriations.    The    subsidies 

*  For  this  pit>fai]atioii  Jnliua  HI.  was  here  indireetly  anathematiifld  bjr  Pul, 
and  coosigiied  to  etenial  danmatioo. 
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granted  were  insufficipnt  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  expenditures  of  the  court,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  a  system  of  oppressive  exactions.  While  she  bestowed  with 
one  hand,  for  the  safety  of  her  soul,  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
crown  derived  from  the  confiscated  Church  property,  she  levied 
exorbitant  and  arbitrary  loans  on  her  subjects,  imposed  restric* 
tions  upon  commerce,  compelled  the  merchants  to  pay  large 
sums  for  the  privileges  of  trade,  borrowed  from  foreign  capital- 
ists on  usurious  interest,  for  the  payment  of  which  her  own  sub- 
jects were  oppressiyely  taxed,  and  anticipated  the  subsidies  by 
collecting  in  one  year  such  as  were  designed  for  the  succeeding. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  created  a  general  discontent 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  alienated  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  from  herself,  but  from  the  ghostly  Father  into 
whose  coffers  a  large  portion  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown  had  been  diverted.  This  well-grounded  dissatisfaction 
weakened  the  Papal  interest  in  England ;  and  the  public  mind 
was,  by  this  and  other  causes,  prepared  for  the  approaching 
change  in  the  national  religion.  Parliament  had  not  been  com- 
pliant in  matters  of  a  political  character,  and  they  indicated  a 
temper,  (deemed  refractory  by  the  queen,)  not  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  persecuting  policy  of  Popery,  when  they  rejected 
a  bill  for  obliging  those  who  had  fled  into  foreign  countries  from 
religious  intolerance  at  home,  to  return,  under  certain  penalties  ; 
and  another  for  disqualifying  those  magistrates  or  justices  of  the 
peace  who  had  been  dilatory  in  the  prosecution  of  heretics. 

Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  died ;  and  Heath,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  invested  with  the  office  of  the  great  seal,  that,  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  might  exercise  a  stronger  influence  in  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Popish  reli- 
gion. The  persecutions,  therefore,  were  not  remitted  by  the 
death  of  Gardiner,  but  continued  to  be  equally  cruel  and  unre- 
lenting throughout  the  reign  of  Mary.  Nor  was  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  entirely  exempt  fi*om  the  dangers  which  continually 
threatened  the  suspected.  All  her  movements  were  watched 
by  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  hired  informers  about  her  court ;  and 
secret  machinations  were  formed  to  seduce  her  into  an  unguard- 
ed disclosure  of  her  religious  opinions.  Mary  anxiously  wished 
to  procure  a  pretext  for  an  accusation  against  her,  that  she 
might  be  executed  by  the  customary  formalities  of  the  law. 
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On  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  this  cruel  and  bloody  reign 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  On  the  following 
day  Cardinal  Pole  also  closed  his  earthly  career.  With  the 
deaths  of  Gardiner,  Mary,  and  the  legate,  the  dominion  of  Po- 
pery in  England  ceased.  No  positive  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  number  of  those  who  perished  during  this  short  reign  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Lord  Burleigh  (as  stated 
by  Strype)  computes  it  at  four  hundred:  two  hundred  and 
ninety  by  the  auto  da  f<§,  the  rest  by  imprisonments,  famine,  and 
tortures.  Sanders,  a  Popish  writer,  admits  that,  ^  aliqtiot  pseu" 
dopropheiarum  centuria  sunt  sublata  ;"  but  how  many  hundreds 
be  cautiously  omitted  to  state.  Among  the  sufferers  there  were 
sixty  women  and  forty  children — the  innocent  victims  of  Popish 
intolerance  and  cruelty.  But  we  leave  these  bloody  scenes, 
and  advance  to  a  more  propitious  era  of  religious  reforma- 
tion. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


The  plastic  power  of  the  crown  in  moulding  the  religioni 
sentiments  of  the  people  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact, 
stated  by  the  historian,  Hume,  "  that  the  English  were  so  tho- 
roughly subdued,  that,  like  Etistem  slaves,  they  were  inclined  to 
admire  those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exercised 
over  themselves  and  at  their  own  expense.'*  Few  efforts  were 
made,  and  those  but  feeble  and  ineffectual,  to  resist  the  royal 
authority  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  or  of  his  immediate 
successors.  That  monarch,  it  is  true,  had  but  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  great  reformation  which  was  accom- 
plished by  his  son  Edward.  But  that  object  having  been  attained, 
and  the  public  feeling  seemingly  composed  under  the  radical 
changes  effected  in  the  rites,  doctrines,  and  forms  of  worship  in 
the  Church,  we  cannot  observe,  without  surprise  and  wonder, 
the  facility  with  which  the  whole  ecclesiastical  structure,  then 
reared  and  apparently  perfected,  was  entirely  overthrown  by  a 
simple  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Both  parties  were 
undoubtedly  zealous  in  maintaining  their  respective  tenets — as 
the  Protestants  did  by  their  decided  measures  of  reform,  and  the 
Papists  by  persecutions,  tortures  and  the  stake.  It  would  be  a 
fruitless,  and  a  useless  inquiry,  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
physical  power  preponderated.  The  moral  force  reposed  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation ;  and  this  alone  regulated  the  balance. 
In  questions,  however,  which  involved  the  civil  rights  of  the 
subject,  neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  people  were  obsequious 
to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  As  discretionary  as  was  the  power 
of  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  seldom  sHccessful  in  his  arbitrary  at- 
tempts to  impose  unusual  and  oppressive  taxes  on  the  nation. . 
Mary  was  frequently  baffled  in  her  schemee  of  raising  a  revenue 
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by  exactions.  The  Parliament,  which  promptly  restored  to  the 
Church  the  tenths  and  first-firuits,  and  the  impropriaiians^  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  by  the  order  of  the  queen, 
as  promptly  rejected  her  application  for  two-ffteenths  to  be 
levied  on  the  people. 

Henry  VIII.  was  declared,  by  a  statute  of  the  realm,  the  head 
and  supreme  governor  of  the  national  Church;  and  an  obsequious- 
ness to  the  hierarchy  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  English  people.     That  the  Papists  were 
in  the  majority  throughout  his  reign  we  cannot  doubt    A  Popish 
writer  affirms,  that  they  composed  two-thirds  of  the  population 
at  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne ;  Hallam, 
however,  has  estimated  the  proportion  as  only  one-third.    These 
computations  are  evidently  founded  on  no  admitted  data,  and 
must  be  received  as  altogether  conjectural.    Sir  William  Cecil 
informed  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  '^that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  since  her  father's. reign,  in- 
clined to  the  Reformation ;  and,  though  her  sister  had  constrained 
them  to  profess  the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties  exercised  by  her 
ministers  had  still  more  alienated  their  affections  from  it*^ 
^Happily,"  he  said,  ''the  interests  of  the  sovereign  here  con- 
curred with  the  inclinations  of  the  people." 

Elizabeth,  after  her  elevation,  continued  to  display  that  pru- 
dence and  cautious  policy  which  had  governed  her  conduct  during 
^the  administraticm  of  her  suspicious  and  blood-thirsty  sister.  She 
^ven  exhibited  a  magnanimity  of  spirit  in  her  conciliatory  treat- 
:Bnent  of  those  who  had  been  her  most  dangerous  enemies.  All  of 
^em  were  received  with  courtesy  and  favor  except  Bonner, 
^prho  had  been  the  willing  instrument  of  Gardiner  in  the  perseco- 
^on  of  the  Protestants,  and  had  performed,  with  a  savage 
l)rutality,  the  dishonorable  service  of  degrading  the  distinguished 
CIranmer.    It  may  not,  however,  be  inappropriately  remarked 


*  Benefices,  or  Church  prefermeDts,  are  impropriaied  when  they  are  in  the 
Ittadfl  of  laymen,  and  appropriated  when  held  by  spiritual  corporations,  jy*- 
^tenUu  hidioated  tiiat  proportion  of  moveables  liable  to  taxation.  But  in  the 
i^Bifn  of  ISdward  m.,  a  specified  sum,  determined  by  a  valuation,  was  reqnind 
(instead)  of  each  town,  which  was  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  lemaioed 
^  aaine  afterwards, 
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here,  that  while  that  celebrated  queen  deserved  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  mind  and  purpose 
with  which  she  governed  that  great  nation,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted,  that  her  measures  betrayed,  under  particular 
circumstances,  the  tyrant  in  politics  and  the  bigot  in  religion* 
Persecutions  for  opinions'  sake  marked  her  administration,  and 
these  were  often  not  unaccompanied  with  cruelty.  She  was 
gifted  with  a  forecast  beyond  her  sex,  and  a  happy  talent  of 
preserving  an  equipoise  in  the  conflicting  factions  which  dis- 
turbed her  reign ;  but  to  her  sagacity  in  selecting  for  her  counsel- 
lors men  of  extraordinary  abilities  may  be  attributed  her  wonder- 
ful success  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  her  arrival  at  court,  and  the  arrangement 
of  her  domestic  aflfairs,  embassies  were  sent  to  the  several  foreign 
courts,  in  conformity  with  the  etiquette  usually  observed  on 
such  occasions,  to  notify  her  accession.  Lord  Cobham  was 
commissioned  to  the  Netherlands,  where  Philip  was,  with  in- 
structions to  express  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  her  sense  of 
gratitude  for  his  friendship  and  kindness  toward  her  during  the 
reign  of  Mary.  That  monarch  tendered  to  her  his  hand,  assuring 
her  that  a  dispensation  for  their  marriage  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured at  Rome.  This  she  very  courteously  declined.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Came,  then  at  the  Papal  court,  was  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  pontiff  her  succession  to  the  English  throne.  This 
information  was  not,  however,  very  graciously  received ;  nor 
was  it  replied  to  in  a  very  conciliatory  and  pacific  temper.  The 
haughty  prelate  was  indignant  that  Elizabeth  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  lay  her  hands  upon  the  crown  before  his  consent  had 
been  obtained.  He  declared  her  assumption  of  the  title  and 
authority  of  queen  an  act  of  temerity  and  presumption ;  and  that, 
being  illegitimate  by  birth,  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  throne, 
nor  could  he  annul  the  sentence  pronounced  by  his  predecessors, 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  against  the  legality  of  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn.  He  claimed  England,  he 
said,  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Notwithstanding  these  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  holy  Father 
very  condescendingly  offered  to  extend  to  her  his  paternal  kind- 
ness, in  other  words,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  her  father's 
marriage,  and  her  right  to  the  throne  of  England,  if  she  would 
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lay  her  crown  at  his  feet,  and  submit  the  disposal  of  it  to  his 
spiritual  adjudication.*  Such  was  the  language  and  conduct  of 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  if 
that  presumptuous  pontiff  would  have  acted  the  part  of  Innocent 
III.,  he  found  Elizabeth  not  as  submissive  to  his  behests,  as  John 
had  been  to  the  apostolic  Father  in  the  benighted  era  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  She  disregarded  his  impotent  denunciations* 
and  proceeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  measures  she  had 
designed  with  unshaken  resolution. 

After  the  obsequies  of  the  late  queen  had  been  performed,  she 
organized  her  council  by  retaining  eleven  of  her  sister's  advisers,' 
and  adding  eight  others  of  her  own  choice,  whose  religious 
sentiments  were  congenial  with  her  own.  Sir  William  Cecil, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  was  her  principal  and  most  confi- 
dential counsellor. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1659,  the  ceremonies  of  her  corona- 
tion were  performed.     The  first  acts  of  her  administration  had 
already  evinced  a  determination  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation.    Cecil  assured  her  "  that  the  interests  of  the  sove- 
reign here  concurred  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people  " — ^*  that 
the  curses  and  execrations  of  the  Romish  Churgh,  when  not  se- 
conded by  military  force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  than  of  terror ;  and  had  now,  he  said,  as  little 
influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next."    He  quieted  her  appre- 
hensions, as  to  any  danger  from  the  co-operation  of  Philip,  or 
the  King  of  France,  with  the  pontiff,  for  enforcing  a  sentence  of 
excommunication ;  as  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
their  dominions  would  be  an  effectual  check  to  their  attempts  to 
sustain  the  efforts  of  the  Papists  in  England.     The  minds  of  her 
subjects,  he  told  her,  had  been  tutored  into  submission  by  the 
government  of  her  father ;  and  that  many  even  of  the  most 
^alous  Papists  would  quietly  embrace  her  religion :  and,  more- 
over, that  her  objects  could  be  effectually  accomplished  by  be- 
stowing all  preferments  on  those  attached  to  the  Reformed  faith. 
Before  her  coronation,  she  commenced  the  work  of  religious 
*^form  in  the  kingdom ;  but  proceeded  with  prudence.     She 


•  The  pontiff,  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  proposed  to  assent  to  the  English 
^taal,  and  to  pennit  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  if  she  would  acknowledge 
His  snpremacj ! 
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publicly  encouraged  the  Protestants ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
strained their  violence.  **  She  suspended  the  laws  so  far  as  to 
order  a  great  part  of  the  service,  the  Litany,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed  and  the  Gospels,  to  be  read  in  English.  And  having 
first  published  injunctions,  that  all  the  Churches  should  conform 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  her  own  chapel,  she  forbade  the 
host  to  be  elevated  in  her  presence."  This  order  of  itself  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  Papal  superstitions.  These  proceedings,  with 
her  known  predilections  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  be- 
fore her  elevation,  were  conclusive  as  to  her  ultimate  intentions. 

"  These  declarations  of  her  intention,"  says  Hume,  **  concur- 
ring with  preceding  suspicions,  made  the  bishops  foresee  with 
certainty  a  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused  to 
officiate  at  her  coronation  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was,  at  last,  prevailed  on  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

An  order  for  electing  members  of  Parliament  was  issued ;  and 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Commons  favorable  to  the  religious 
views  of  the  queen,  candidates  were  nominated  by  the  court  to 
the  respective  boroughs  and  counties  ;  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Sheriff,  the  choice  was  made  from  these.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  Parliament  convened. 

The  first  act  was  that  which  declared,  **  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the  word  of  God,  as  the  com- 
mon and  statute  laws  of  the  realm,  the  lawful,  undoubted,  and 
true  heir  to  the  crown,  lawfully  descended  from  the  blood  royal, 
according  to  the  order  of  succession,  settled  in  the  d5th  of  Hen- 
ry VIII."  Bills  were  then  introduced,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  recently  erected  by  Mary  ;  and  for  restoring  to 
the  crown,  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  which  had  been  restored 
to  the  Church  by  stat.  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  4  ;  and 
for  re-annexing  the  spiritual  supremacy  to  the  crown.  This  last 
statute  was  to  the  same  purport  as  that  passed  in  the  26th  of 
Henry  VIII.  **  These  were  all  introduced  and  carried,"  says 
Keightley,  **  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  bishops." 
By  the  last  act,  the  queen  was  entitled  the  governess  (not  heaJfy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  crown  was  fully  empowered 
"to  make  or  repeal  all  canons  ;  repress  and  punish  all  heresies; 
determine  every  point  of  discipline  ;  and  ordain  or  abolish  any 
religious  right  or  ceremony,  without  the  concurrence,  either  of 
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the  Parliament  or  the  convocation.^  (1  Eliz.  c.  1.)  It  was  also 
declared  in  that  statute,  that  whoever  refused  to  take  an  oath, 
acknowledging  the  queen's  supremacy^  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  ;  and  whoever  denied  it,  or  attempted  to  de- 
prive her  of  that  prerogative,  should  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence, 
his  goods  and  chattels ;  be  subjected  to  a  preemunire  for  the 
second  ;  and  for  the  third,  be  convicted  of  treason. 

By  this  statute,  all  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to  heresy  were 
repealed  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  that  offence  was  left  as  it  had 
been  at  common  law.  Heresy  was  now  more  particularly  de- 
fined ;  which  it  had  not  been  by  any  previous  enactments.  That 
was  declared  to  be  heresy,  which  was  so  called,  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  decrees  of  the  first  four  general  councils, 
or  in  other  general  councils  which  defined  it  by  scriptural  terms ; 
and  which  shall  thereafter  be  so  declared  by  the  Parliament, 
with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.  The  offence  was 
still  punishable  by  burning,  the  writ  de  haretico  comiurendo  not 
having  been  repealed ;  but  as  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
Scripture  reposed  in  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  the  offence  was,  in 
fact,  not  better  defined  than  it  bad  been  before  the  passage  of 
the  law.  The  evil  was  indeed  aggravated  by  a  clause  in  the 
act  which  authorized  the  sovereign  to  appoint  commissioners, 
either  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law* 
Hence  arose,  not  long  after,  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
lion  ;  having  an  extensive  and  undefined  authority,  which  it  too 
fi-equently  exercised  arbitrarily  and  oppressively.  Thus  was 
invested  in  the  crown  all  the  spiritual  powers  claimed  by  the 
Popes,  fortified  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  those  tyrannical 
despots  could  never  fully  exercise  without  the  sanction  of  the 
clergy  in  the  kingdom.  The  statute  29th  Car.  II.  c.  9,  abol- 
ished the  writ  for  burning  heretics,  and  9ubjected  their  offence 
to  an  ecclesiastical  correction  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The 
offence  itself,  however,  was  not  defined  with  greater  precision, 
and  the  door  was  left  open  for  oppression  and  violence.  Sub- 
sequently, by  statute  9th  and  10th  Wm.  III.  c.  32, ''  if  any  person 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  or  professing  the  same,  shall 
by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  Grod,  or  maintain 
that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  he  shall  undergo  the  same 
penalties  and  incapacities  inflicted  on  apostacy  by  that  act;'' 
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which  were  certain  civil  disabilities,  and  imprisonment  for  three 
years  without  bail.  This  was  again  modified  by  statute  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  160,  which  exempted  Unitarians  from  the  penalties. 
But  the  statute  of  William  did  not  alter  the  common  law  as  to 
the  offence  of  blasphemy  against  God,  "  by  denying  his  being  or 
providence,  or  by  contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Saviour,  or 
by  profanely  scoffing  at  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  exposing  them 
to  contempt  and  ridicule  ;"  which  were  severally  punished,  at 
common  law,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other  infamous  cor- 
poral punishment ;  but  gave  a  cumulative  punishment  for  that 
offence.  Nor  did  the  statute  of  Geo.  III.  alter  the  common  law 
on  the  subject ;  but  only  removed  the  penalties  imposed  upon 
persons  (by  statute  of  William)  denying  the  Trinity,  and  ex- 
tended to  such  persons  the  benefits  conferred  upon  all  other 
Protestant  dissenters  by  1  Wm.  and  Mar.  s.  1.  c.  18.  (Black- 
stone.)* 

The  power  invested  in  the  sovereign  •*  to  ordain  or  abolish  any 
religious  rite  or  ceremony,"  was  again  recognized  in  another 
statute  passed  during  that  session  of  Parliament,  known  as  the 
•^ct  of  Uniformity.  This  statute  (1  Eliz.  c.  2)  abolished  the 
mass,  and  re-established  the  Liturgy  of  Edward,  adopted  by  act 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  1652.  The  penalties  imposed  on  minis- 
ters who  should  use  any  other  form  of  worship  were,  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence ;  imprisonment  for 
twelve  months  for  the  second ;  and,  for  the  third  offence,  during 
life.  Non-conformists,  who  absented  themselves  from  church, 
either  on  Sundays  or  holy  days,  forfeited  one  shilling  for  each  day; 
and  twenty  pounds  if  they  continued  such  default  for  a  month 
together.  It  further  declared,  "  that  whoever  reviles  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment ;"  and,  **  if  any  minister  shall  speak  any  thing  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  shall,  if  not  beneficed,  be 
imprisoned  one  year  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  life  for  the 
second ;  and  if  he  be  beneficed,  he  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be 
imprisoned  six  months,  and  forfeit  a  year's  value  of  his  benefice ; 
for  the  second  offence  he  shall  be  deprived,  and  suffer  one  year's 
impriso^iment ;  and,  for  the  third,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  de- 

*  In  tracing  the  statutory  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  carefolljr 
consulted  throughout  the  Commentaries  of  Blackatone. 
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prived,  and  suffer  impriBonment  for  life.**  And,  furthermore,  **if 
any  person  whatsoever  shall,  in  plays,  songs,  or  other  open  words, 
speak  anything  in  derogation,  depraving  or  despising  of  the  said 
book,  or  shall  forcibly  prevent  the  reading  of  it,  or  cause  any 
other  service  to  be  used  in  its  stead,  he  shall  forfeit,  for  the  first 
offence,  a  hundred  marks ;  for  the  second  four  hundred;  and, 
for  the  third,  shall  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer 
imprisonment  for  life."  This  statute  of  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  was  re- 
pealed, as  far  as  relates  to  Protestant  dissenters,  by  statute  31 
George  III.,  c.  32,  s.  3.  Before  the  passage  of  this  law,  a 
solemn  disputation  was  maintained  by  the  Papal  and  Protestant 
divines,  before  the  lord-keeper,  Bacon,  on  the  subjects  to  be  em- 
braced in  its  provisions.  On  the  last  day  of  the  discussion  the 
Romanists  refused  to  continue  the  controversy,  and  were  pro- 
nounced obstinate  and  refractory.  Bishops  White  and  Watson 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  contempt ;  three  other  bishops 
and  three  divines,  of  the  Popish  Church,  were  fined ;  and  the  law 
was  soon  after  passed. 

Another  act  was  passed  which  confirmed  all  the  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  nomination  of  bishops  was 
restored  to  the  sovereign,  without  any  election  by  the  chapters. 
^  The  queen  was  authorized,  on  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  to  seize 
all  the  temporalities,  and  to  bestow  on  the  new  incumbent  an 
equivalent,  in  the  ijnprapriations  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
bishops,  and  all  incumbents,  were  prohibited  from  alienating  their 
revenues,  and  from  letting  leases  longer  than  twenty-one  years, 
or  three  lives."  Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  re-establishing  the  Protestant 
form  of  worship. 

When  the  period  arrived  for  introducing  the  liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward, and  administering  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  prescribed 
by  the  recent  statutes,  all  the  prelates,  except  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  refused  a  compliance,  and  were  accordingly  degraded 
and  deprived  of  their  sees.  "  Of  the  inferior  clergy  throughout 
all  England,  where  there  are  near  ten  thousand  parishes,  only 
eighty  rectors  and  yicars,  fifty  prebendaries,  fifteen  heads  of  col- 
leges, twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many  deans,  sacrificed  their 
livings  to  their  religious  principles."  "  Bonner  was  confined  hr 
the  Marshalsea ;  Tonstall  and  Thirlby  resided  at  Lambeth ; 
Bourne  was  sent  to  reside  with  the  Dean  of  Exeter ;  Heath 
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spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Cobham.  Some  died,  othen 
went  abroad,  and  the  places  of  the  deprived  prelates  were  sup- 
plied by  the  most  em'ment  Protestants."  In  the  short  space  of  a 
few  months  after  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth,  the  forms  of  the 
Protestant  religion  were  established  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  entire  order  of  the  Popish  priesthood  was  abolished,  and 
the  apostolic  succession  again  ceased,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  in 
England.*  A  new  succession  in  the  episcopacy  recommenced; 
and  the  Anglican  Church  was  again  reared,  with  a  temporal 
sovereign  as  its  head,  and  a  newly  instituted  clergy,  acknow- 
ledging her  as  their  governess^  the  source  and  fountain  of  all 
their  spiritual  dignities  and  prerogatives. 

The  prelates  of  the  Church  under  Mary  were 'dismissed  from 
their  respective  sees,  without  violence  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  resistance  by  themselves.  But  not  long  after  their 
retirement  they  commenced  an  open  attack  upon  the  Reformation, 
and  many  of  them  were  committed  to  prison  ;  others  removed 
to  the  continent. 

Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  mother  of 
the  queen,  was  appointed,  by  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  consecrated  to  the  office,  by  Barlow  and  Scory, 
Bishops  elect  of  Chichester  and  Hereford,  Coverdale,  a  deprived 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Hodgkins,  suffi-agan  of  Bedford.  (Dr. 
Rice  Evang.  Mag.,  vol.  10.)  These  bishops  had  been  severally 
degraded  from  their  episcopal  sees  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  as  not 
having  been  canonically  ordained.  Edward  VI.  had  abolished 
the  form  of  ordination  as  instituted  by  the  Church  of  Rome :  not 
only  their  appointment,  (by  the  king,  during  pleasure,)  but  their 
consecration  (without  the  Papal  palls,  bulls,  or  provisions)  were, 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  accordingly  declared  informal  and  void ; 
and  they  were  therefore  ejected  from  their  respective  sees. 
This  right  of  deposition  was  exercised  by  Mary  as  the  sovereign 
of  England — the  ground  on  which  Elizabeth  deprived  the  bish- 
ops ordained  in  her  sister's  reign  of  their  episcopal  character. 
The  question  was  not,  however,  as  to  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate 
power.  As  sovereigns  of  England  and  heads  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  they  were  alike  invested  with  supreme  prerogatives. 


*  The  Puseyitcs  are  laboring  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  restore  the  English 
clergy  to  the  line  of  apostolic  succession*  with  flattering  prospects  of  success. 
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The  point  on  which  the  controversy  turns  is,  were  the  ordina- 
tions under  Edward  and  Elizabeth  conformable  with  the  rites  of 
the  Mother  Church  of  Rome  ?  or  were  they  newly  instituted, 
under  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  establishment  ?  The  parties  have 
themselves  decided  —  by  the  Papists  rejecting  the  consecra- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  and  denying  their 
validity ;  and  those  sovereigns,  in  their  turn,  ejecting  from  office 
all  ecclesiastics  holding  benefices  under  the  Papal  Church. 
Each  party  had  undoubtedly  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  its  own 
case.  The  Anglican  Church,  established  on  the  principles  of 
Gospel  truth,  was  reared  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  and 
necessarily  differed  in  its  essential  features  from  the  idolatrous 
Church  of  Rome.  If,  in  many  of  its  external  forms,  and  in  or- 
ganization of  government,  it  still  preserved  some  features  of  re- 
semblance, these  could  not  affect  its  unity  and  distinctness  of 
character.  Like  other  Protestant  Churches  of  that  period,  it  in- 
curred the  maledictions  and  anathemas  of  Rome,  for  having 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  instituted  its  own 
rites  and  forms  of  worship,  and  established  its  own  priesthood. 

Archbishop  Parker,  having  been  thus  consecrated  to  the  office, 
proceeded  to  ordain  fourteen  bishops,  appointed  by  Elizabeth  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  in  the  place  of  those  she  had  de- 
posed: and  thus  commenced  a  new  line  of  succession  in  the 
Anglican  episcopacy. 

The  history  of  the  times  affords  evidences  of  many  difficulties 
and  objections  having  been  urged  against  the  validity  of  those 
acts.  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  had  no  existence 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  or  from  1553  to  1568.  The  statutes 
of  the  Parliaments  by  which  it  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Edward,  were  all  repealed.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
again  acknowledged.  Monasteries  were  erected,  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  were  remitted  to  Rome,  all  orders  of  ecclesiastics  re- 
ceived preferments  through  the  Papal  See,  the  rites  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church  were  universally  restored  ;  and,  in 
fine,  the  whole  system  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy  was  re-established 
in  England.  The  entire  ecclesiastical  structure,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  the  realm  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  vanished  with  the 
unqualified  abrogation  of  those  laws.  Whatever  of  apostacy  there 
was  in  the  Romish  Church  at  that  period  attached  itself  equally 
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to  its  branch  in  England.     It  was  a  Popish  Church  in  title  and 
character,  and  all  vestiges  of  Protestant  Episcopacy  were  efibel- 

ually  obliterated  in  the  nation. 

**When,  therefore,  Matthew  Parker  was   nominated  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1569,  and  a  commission  was  issued 
to  certain  bishops  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  consecratiOTi,  ac- 
cording  to  the  newly  prescribed  form,  some  of  them  refined  to 
comply,  alleging  that  such  a  consecration  would  not  be  valid. 
She  then  issued  a  commission  to  such  persons  as  she  knew 
would  not  refuse,  but  whose  episcopal  authority  was  much  to  be 
doubted.     There  were  at  the  time  but  six  surviving  bishops  of 
the  reign  of  Edward— Scory,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Coverdale 
of  Exeter,  Barlow  of  Bath,  two  suffragan  bishops  of  Bedford 
and  Thetford,  and  one  bishop  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland.     One  of 
them  only  had  been,  consecrated  m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
When  Elizabeth  directed  her  mandate  to  Barlow,  Scory,  Cover- 
dale,  and  Hodgkins,  for  the  ordination  of  Parker,  she  found  it 
necessary  (to  remove  all  scruples  from  their  consciences)  to 
give  them  leave,  by  her  spiritual  supremacy  and  universal  juris- 
diction, to  dispense,  to  themselves,  with  all  former  Church  laws 
which  should  be  transgressed,  in  electing,  consecrating,  and  in- 
vesting the  archbishop.    But  to  remove  all  the  objections  which 
were  afterward  urged  against  this  act  of  consecration,  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Parliament,  and  an  act  was  passed, 
8th  Eliz.  c.  1,  confirming  its  validity,  and  making  legal  the  ordi- 
nations performed  by  the  archbishop  himself.     The  formality  of 
the  archbishop's  consecration  was  strongly  disputed,  moreover 
on  the  ground,  that  the  bishops  who  officiated  had  no  dioceses 
at  the  time,*  having  been  lawfully  ejected  from  their  sees  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  not  again  canonically  restored." 
(Smyth's  Apost.  Success.)     It  was  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  Protestant  Church  was  once  more  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  present  system  of  episcopacy  introduced. 

*  Pope  Loo  I.  affirmed  that  ordinatioD,  without  a  charge  or  authority,  is  Toid 

**  Vana  est  habenda  ordijiatio,  qvcc  nee  loco  fundata  est^  nee  aucloriiaie  nnmilaJ^ 
Such  bishops  have  been  entitled  nuUa  ienenUSyiaid  sometinies  bishops  in  parHhta 
injidelium.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  Leo  by  declaring  in  its  6th  canon,  that  such  can  no 
where  officiate,  and  consequently,  that  their  ministrations  are  null  and  void.  On 
this  void  ordination  vna  founded  the  consecratimi  of  Archbishop  Pufcar. 
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It  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  proceed  in  religious  innova- 
ttons  by  such  measures  as  were  least  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
Papists  an  open  or  decided  opposition  to  the  new  forms  of  wor- 
ship. The  resemblance  which  the  Liturgy,  recently  restored  by 
act  of  Parliament,  still  bore'  to  the  Romish  service,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  reconcile  at  least  the  moderate  of  that  party  to  the 
established  religion.  No  other  mode  of  public  worship,  it  is 
true,  was  permitted,  but  in  this  revision  of  the  "  Second  Book^ 
of  King  Edward  many  things  offensive  to  them  were  omitted  in 
the  new  compilation.  Modifications  were  made  in  the  commu- 
nion service.  The  expression,  "  deliver  us  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,"  was  excluded.  The 
direct  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  seemed  the 
only  important  concession  required  by  them.  Elizabeth  was 
disposed,  from  her  natural  fondness  for  pageantry  and  gorgeous 
exhibitions,  to  retain  many  of  the  imposing  rites  of  the  ancient 
worship,  which  the  rigid  Reformers  zealously  opposed.  **  It  was,** 
says  Hume,  "  merely  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  her 
party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images,  or  the  addresses  to  saints, 
or  prayers  for  the  dead."  Her  spiritual  supremacy  was  her 
most  highly  valued  prerogative.  This  was  the  strongest  barrier 
to  her  reconciliation  with  the  Romish  Church.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  ever  entirely  released  her  mind  from  its  bias  in 
fevor  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.*  She  long 
kept  a  crucifix  with  tapers  burning  before  it  in  her  chapel. 
With  difiiculty  she  was  persuaded  to  assent  to  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy :  this  was  efifected  by  the  influence  of  Cecil.  She 
was  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  sermons :  and  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  had  the  boldness  to  tell  her,  from  the  pulpit, 
that  **  she  was  Uke  an  untamed  hei%r,  that  would  not  be  ruled 
by  Grod's  people,  but  obstructed  his  discipline." 

Were  we  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  that 


*  When  Nowel,  one  of  her  chaplains,  had  spoken  less  reverently,  in  a  aennon 
preached  before  her,  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  called  aload  from  her  closet 
window,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digress,  and  to  retom 
onto  his  text.  And,  on  the  other  side,  when  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a 
sermon  in  defence  of  the  real  presence,  she  openly  gave  him  thanks  for  his 
pains  and  piety.  (Hame.)  She  ordered  all  passages  in  the  Liturgy  of  Edward 
o^nsive  to  the  Papists  to  be  stricken  out,  and  to  make  them  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corpored  presence. 
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age  on  the  subject  of  religion,  from  their  dramatic  productions 
and  exhibitions,  we  would  suppose  that  there  existed  either  an 
indifference,  or  a  remarkable  spirit  of  toleration,  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformers.  The  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Popish  Church 
were  seldom  made  the  subjects  of  obloquy  or  ridicule.  Its  or- 
ders of  clergy  were  generally  represented  under  favorable 
points  of  view.  Shakspeare,  the  favorite  in  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, alluded  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Romanists  without  cul- 
ture, and  even  with  respect  if  not  with  reverence.  The  Ghost 
of  Hamlet's  father  complains  that  he  was  cut  off  even  in  the  blos- 
soms of  his  sin, 

UfihotaeTd,  disappointed,  unaneV'd ; 

and  that  he  is  doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  too  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.* 

Another  dramatist  of  the  age  transgressed  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  truth,  even  so  far  as  to  introduce  the  character  of  a  pious 
Jesuit. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Liturgy,  made  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  was  more  deeply  tainted  with  Romanism  than 
the  book  of  Edward,  which  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  faith 
and  of  worship  in  1552.  The  habits  enjoined  by  thc^  ritual  of 
1 549,  and  forbidden  by  that  of  1 552,  were  now  restored.  Prayers 
for  the  queen  and  clergy  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  Litany ; 
and  the  ordinary  was  empowered  **to  appoint  that  part  of  the 
church  which  was  most  convenient  for  the  performance  of  the 
service,  instead  of  confining  the  minister,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
chancel.**  In  the  year  15(fe,  however,  when  the  influence  of  the 
Puritans  began  to  show  itself  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  State,  a  more  violent  spirit  of  religious  innovation  arose 


*  Warburton  says,  that  Shakspeare,  apparently  through  ignorance,  makes 
Roman  Catholics  of  these  pagan  Danes ;  and  here  gives  a  description  of  purga- 
tory, but  mixes  it  with  pagan  fable.  Whether  he  did  it  to  insinuate  to  the 
zealous  Protestants  of  his  time,  that  the  pagan  and  Popish  purgatory  stood  both 
upon  the  same  footing  of  credibility,  or  whether  it  was  by  the  same  kind  of 
licentious  inadvertence  that  Michael  Angelo  brought  Charon's  bark  into  his 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  is  not  easy  to  decide,    (Edition  of  Shakspeare.) 
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in  the  nation,  and  the  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  Liturgy,  as  a  directory 
of  worship,  remained  unchanged  until  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  or  in  1604.  The  disputes  fomented  and  encouraged 
by  the  Puritans  occasioned  another  revision  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  king,  by  his  own  authority,  but  sustained 
by  the  approval  of  the  ruling  members  of  the  Church,  made 
important  additions  to  the  ritual.  ''Among  these  were  the 
thanksgivings  for  several  occasions,  the  collect  for  the  royal 
family,  and  a  petition  to  the  same  purport  in  the  Litany.  The 
definitions  of  the  sacraments  were  now  also  added  ;  and  it  was 
now  ordered  that  henceforth  none  but  ordained  ministers  should 
be  allowed,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  administer  baptism.** 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Charles  I.,  or  in  1633,  some  unimportant 
alterations  were  made  by  royal  authority.  But  in  the  thirteenth 
year*  of  Charles  II.,  or  in  1661,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  **  This  consisted  of  twelve 
Episcopalians,  with  nine  assistants,  on  one  side,  and  an  equal 
number  of  IJresbyterians  on  the  other."  Their  conferences 
were  held  in  the  Savoy ;  but  from  the  irreconcilable  diflferences 
of  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the  commissioners  nothing 
was  accomplished,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  convoca- 
tion. "  By  the  advice  of  this  assembly,  the  prayers  upon  particu- 
lar occasions  were  disjoined  from  the  Litany ;  and  the  two 
prayers  to  be  used  in  the  Ember  Weeks,  the  prayer  for  the 
Parliament,  that  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the 
general  thanksgivmg,  were  added.  A  Collect,  Epistle,  and 
Gospel,  were  appointed  for  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 
The  services  for  King  Charles'  martyrdom,  and  for  the  Restora- 
tion, were  inserted.  The  portions  of  Scripture  for  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  were  selected  from  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  Psalms  alone  being  left  according  to  the  earlier 
version  by  Cranmer  (the  edition  published  in  London,  in  the 
year  1539) ;  the  office  of  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years,  and 
the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,  were  added ;  and  two 
psalms  were  also  inserted,  in  addition  to  those  then  used,  in  the 

*  The  commencement  of  this  monarch's  reign  is  dated  in  the  year  1649,  from 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  not  in  the  year  of  his  actnal  accession,  or  1660. 
The  em  of  the  commonwealth  is  not  inserted  in  parliamentary  history. 
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burial  service.  The  Liturgy  was  thus  brought  to  its  present 
state.  It  was  unanimously  subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convo- 
cation of  both  provinces,  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  Decemberfl^l ; 
and  in  May,  1662,  was  formally  established  by  Parliament.*' 

The  Articles  of  Confession  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  with  the 
assistance  of  Bucer  and  Martyr,  in  1551,  and  confirmed  by 
Parliament  in  the  following  year,  were  remodelled  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  soon  after  his  installation.  There  were  forty-two 
articles ;  four  of  these  he  excluded,  inserting  others  in  their 
places ;  and  seventeen  were  amended.  In  the  convocation  at 
London,  in  the  year  1562,  this  Confession  of  Faith  was  subjected 
to  another  revision,  "for  the  avoiding,"  as  it  was  expressed,  "of 
diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent  touch- 
ing true  religion."  Alterations  were  again  made  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  some  of  the  articles,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to 
thirty-eight.  At  a  final  review,  made  in  1571,  the  thirty-ninth 
was  added.  **  The  Book  of  Articles,  thus  revised  and  perfected, 
by  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  sovereign  Lady  Elizabeth,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  was  deliberately  read,  and  confirmed 
again  by  the  subscription  of  the  hands  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Upper  House,  and  by  the  subscription  of  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  Nether  House  in  their  convocation,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1571."  "A  great  similarity  in  thought  and 
expression,"  says  a  writer,  "may  be  traced  between  many  of  the 
Articles  and  the  language  of  the  Augsburg  Confession."  The 
seventeenth  Article  (on  predestination  and  election)  bears  the 
undoubted  impress  of  Calvinism,  and  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  joint  labors  of  Peter  Martyr  and  other  divines  who  were 
disciples  of  the  Geneva  school. 

THE   THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  OF   THE   CHURCH   OF    ENGLAND* 
OP    FAITH    IN    THE    HOLY    TRINITY. 

Article  1st.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting, 
without  body,  parts  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 

*  The  Church  of  England  requires  subscription,  upon  ordination,  to  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  and  the  three  articles  of  the  36th  canon,  which  relate  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  king. 
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goodness ;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and 
invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons, 
of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity :  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

OF  THE  WORD,  OR  SON  OF  GOD,  WHICH  WAS  MADE  VERT  MAN. 

Art.  2d.  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance ;  so  that  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacri- 
fice, not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

OP  THE  GOING  DOWN  OF  CHRIST  INTO  HELL. 

Art.  dd.  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried,  so  also  is  it  to 
l>«  believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell. 

OF  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

Art.  4th.  Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again 
^18  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  per- 
*^ction  of  man's  nature ;  wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
^here  sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

Art.  5th.  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceedmg  from  the  Father  and  the 
^OD,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty  and  glory  with  the  Father  and 
^te  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

OF  THE  SUFFICIENCV  OF  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES  FOR  SALVATION. 

Art.  6th.  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
Salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
^  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we 
do  understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testar 
25 
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ihent  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Churcht 

And  the  other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read 
for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it 
not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine,*  &c.,  &c. 

All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly 
received,  we  do  receive,  and  account  them  canonical. 

OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Art.  7th.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ;  for, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  everlasting  life  is  offered  to 
mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  being  both  God  and  man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be 
heard  which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.  Although  the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touch- 
ing ceremonies  and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor  the  civil 
precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  com- 
monwealth, yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man  whatsoever 
is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the  Commandments,  which  are 
called  moral. 

OF  the  three  creeds. 

Art.  8th.  The  three  Creeds — Nicene  Creed,  Athanasius'  Creed, 
and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed — ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed  ;t  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture. 

OF    ORIGINAL,    OR   BIRTH    SIN. 

Art.  9th.  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam, 
(as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,)  but  it  i^  the  fault  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always   contrary  to  the   spirit; 

♦  The  Apocrypha  is  wholly  rejected  by  other  orthodox  churches. 

t  The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  adopted  in  1789,  omits  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  leaves  the  officiating 
minister  the  discretionary  power  to  substitute  **  he  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
siriritB,"  for  *"  he  descended  into  hell" 
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and  therefore  in  every  person  bom  into  this  world,  it  deserv- 
eth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of  nature 
doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated;  whereby 
the  lust  of  the  flesh — called  in  the  Greeks  phronema  tarkoif 
which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the 
affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh — ^is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God.  And  although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them 
that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  Apostle  doth  confess,  that 
concupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

OF    FREE  WILL. 

Art.  10th.  The  condition  of  man,  afler  the  fall  of  Adam,  is 
such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own 
natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon 
God:  Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  plea- 
sant and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by 
Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  work- 
ing with  us  when  we  have  that  good  wilL 

OF   THE    JUSTIFICATION    OF   MAN. 

Art.  11th.  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for 
the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and 
not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings :  Wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very 
fiill  of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of 
Justification. 

OF    GOOD  WORKS. 

Art.  12th.  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins, 
and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleas- 
ing and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessa- 
rily of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively 
faith  may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the 
fruit. 

OF    WORKS    BEFORE    JUSTIFICATION. 

Art.  13th.  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as 
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they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make 
men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or,  (as  the  school-authors  say,)  de- 
aervQ  grace  of  congruity :  yea,  rather,  for  that  they  are  not 
done  as  God  had  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we 
doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

OF    WORKS    OF    BUPERESOGATION. 

Art.  14th.  Voluntary  works  besides,  over  and  above  God's 
commandments,  which  they  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot 
be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety  :  For  by  them  men  do 
declare,  that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they 
are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  of 
bounden  duty  is  required  ;  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly — When 
ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say,  We  are  un- 
profitable servants. 

OF  CHRIST  ALONE  WITHOUT  SIN. 

Art.  15th.  Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like 
unto  us  in  all  things  (sin  only  excepted,)  from  which  he  was 
clearly  void,  both  in  his  flesh  and  in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be 
the  Lamb  without  spot,  who,  by  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made, 
should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world;  and  sin,  as  "St.  John 
saith,  was  not  in  him.  But  all  we,  the  rest,  although  baptized, 
and  bom  again  in  Christ,  yet  oflfend  in  many  things ;  and  if  we 
say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us. 

OF    SIN    AFTER    BAPTISM. 

Art.  16th.  Not  every  deadly  sin  willingly  committed  after 
baptism  is  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardonable. 
Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  baptism.  After  we  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise  again,  and  amend  our  lives. 
And  therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned,  which  say,  they  can 
no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  for- 
giveness to  such  as  truly  repent. 

OF    PREDESTINATION    AND    ELECTION. 

Art.  17th.  ^Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose 
*  See  ISth  Art.  of  the  Confesnon  of  Futh  of  the  French  Protestuit  Chmeh. 
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of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid) 
he  hath  constantly  decreed,  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  de- 
liver from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in 
Christ  out  of  mankind ;  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlast- 
ing salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor.  Wherefore,  they  which 
be  indued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be  called  accord- 
ing to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they, 
through  God,  obey  the  calling  ;  they  be  justified  fireely ;  they  be 
made  sons  of  Gk)d  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of 
his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ ;  they  walk  religiously  in 
good  works  ;  and,  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  ever- 
lasting felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  predestination,  and  our  election 
in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to 
godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  workings  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their 
earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  hea- 
venly things,  as  well  because  it  dot|)  greatly  establish  and  con- 
firm their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ, 
as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  toward  Gk)d :  so, 
for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to 
have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God*s  predes- 
tination, is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchedness  of  most 
unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  receive  Good's  promises  in  such  wise 
as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and,  in 
our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have 
expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God. 

OF  OBTAINING    ETERNAL  SALVATION  ONLY  BY  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST. 

Art.  18th.  They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed  that  presume 
to  say,  That  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according 
to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth 
set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men 
must  be  saved. 

OF    THE    CHURCH. 

Art.  19th.  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation 
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of  fidthfiil  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered,  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to 
the  same.* 

As  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have 
erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith. 

OF  THE  AUTHOaiTY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Aet.  20th.  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authorities  in  controversies  of  faith  :  And  yet 
it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  con- 
trary to  God's  word  written ;  neither  may  it  so  expound  one 
{dace  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore, 
although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ, 
yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so 
besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed 
for  necessity  of  salvation.  ^ 

OF  THE  AUTHORITT  OF  GENERAL  COUNCILS. 

Art.  21st.  General  councils  may  not  be  gathered  toge- 
ther without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes.  And  when 
they  be  gathered  together,  (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assem- 
bly of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and 
word  of  God,)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in 
the  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore  things  ordained  by 
them  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  author- 
ity, unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scriptures. 

OF  purgatory. 

Art.  22d.  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory, 
Pardons,  Worshipping  and  Adoration,  as  well  of  Images  as  of 
Reliques,  and  also  Invocation  of  Saints,  is  a  fond  thing  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but 
rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 


*  The  language  of  this  article  is  not  that  which  woold  have  been  used  by 
flis  lifH  ^hjpcstes  of  the  doctrine  of  tpostoliol  sucoosiion.  (See  Appendix  D.) 
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OF  MIKISTERINO  IN  THK  CONGREGATION. 

Art.  2dd.  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him 
the  office  of  public  preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in 
the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called,  and  sent  to  exe- 
cute the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called 
and  sent  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who 
have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to 
call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.* 

OF  SPEAKING  IN  THE  CONGREGATION  IN  SUCH  A  TONGUE  AS  THE  PEOPLE 
UNDERSTANDETH. 

Art.  24th.  It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have  public 
prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments  in  a  tongue 
not  understanded  of  the  people. 

OF  the  sacraments. 

Art.  25th.  fSacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges 
or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather  they  be  cer- 
tain sure  witnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  will 
toward  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  iaith 
in  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  Con- 
firmation, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  Gk>spel,  being  such 
as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have 
not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God. 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon, 

*  See  3l8t  article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Fronch  Protestant 
Chnrch. 

t  See  the  34th  and  30th  articles  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  tiis  French 
Protestant  Church. 
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or  to  be  carried  about ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them.  And 
in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they  have  a  whole- 
some effect  or  operation ;  but  they  that  receive  them  unworthily, 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation,  as  St.  Paul  saith. 

OP    THE    UNWORTHINESS    OF    MINISTERS    WHICH    HINDERS    NOT    THE 
EFFECT    OF   THE    SACRAMENTS. 

Art.  26th.  Although  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever 
mingled  with  the  good,  and  sometimes  the  evil  have  chief 
authority  in  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  yet 
forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in  their  own  name,  but  in 
Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his  commission  and  authority,  we 
may  use  their  ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  word  of  God,  and  in 
receiving  of  the  sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's 
ordinance  taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of 
God's  gifts  diminished  from  such,  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do 
receive  the  sacraments  ministered  unto  them ;  which  be  effectual, 
because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  although  they  be 
ministered  by  evil  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
that  inquiry  be  made  of  evil  ministers,  and  that  they  be  accused 
by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  offences ;  and  finally  being 
found  guilty,  by  just  judgment  be  deposed. 

OF    BAPTISM. 

Art.  27th.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark 
of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned  from  others 
that  be  not  christened  ;  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or 
new  birth,  whereby,  as  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  baptism 
rightly  are  grafted  into  the  Church ;  the  promises  of  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and 
grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.  The  baptism  of 
young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as 
most  agreeable  vrith  the  institution  of  Christ. 

OF   THE   lord's    SUPPER. 

Art.  28th.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
love  the  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to 
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aDother,  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
death :  Insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  fiedth, 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise  thb  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine)  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper, 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper 
is  Faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not,  by  Christ's 
ordinance,  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

OF  THE  WICKED  WHICH  EAT  NOT  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST  11^  TBI 
USE  OF  THE  lord's  SUPPER. 

Art.  29th.  The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith, 
although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth  (as 
St.  Augustine  saith)  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather, 
to  their  condemnation,  do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of 
80  great  a  thing. 

OF   BOTH    KINDS. 

Art.  dOth.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay 
people,  for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Sacrament,  by  Christ's 
ordmance  and  commandment,  ought  to  be  ministered  to  all 
Christian  men  alike. 

OF  THE  ONE  OBLATION  OF  CHRIST  FINISHED  UPON  THE  CROSS. 

Art.  81st  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  r^ 
demption,  propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfac- 
tion for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  masses, 
in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ 
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for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were 
blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits. 

OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  PRIESTS. 

Art.  32d.  Bishops,  priests  and  deacons  are  not  commanded  by 
God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage.  Therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Chris- 
tian men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the 
same  to  serve  better  to  godliness. 

OF  EXCOMBfUNICATE  PERSONS,  HOW  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

Art.  33d.  That  person  which  by  open  denunciation  of  the 
Church  is  rightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  ex- 
communicated, ought  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
faithful  as  an  heathen  and  publican,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled 
by  penance,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  a  Judge  that  hath 
authority  thereunto. 

OF  THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Art.  34th.  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies 
be  in  all  places  one,  and  utterly  like  ;  for  at  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversities  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  word.  Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment, 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be 
rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like,)  as  he  that 
offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurteth 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences 
of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain, 
change  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained 
only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

OF  THE  HOMILIES. 

Art.  35th.  The  second  book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles 
whereof  we  have  joined  under  this  article,  doth  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  dotb 
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the  former  book  of  HomilieB,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  therefore  we  judge  them  to  be  read  in  churches 
by  the  ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be  un- 
derstanded  by  the  people. 

THE    NAMES    OF    THE    HOMILIES. 

1st.  Of  the  right  use  of  the  Church. 
2d.  Against  peril  of  idolatry. 
3d.  Of  repairing  and  keeping  clean  of  churches. 
4th.  Of  good  works:  first,  of  fasting. 
5th.  Against  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 
6th.  Against  excess  of  apparel. 
7th.  Of  prayer. 

8th.  Of  the  place  and  time  of  prayer. 

9th.  That  common  prayers  and  sacraments  ought  to  be  minis- 
tered in  a  known  tongue. 

10th.  Of  the  reverend  estimation  of  God's  word. 
11th.  Of  Alms-domg. 
12th.  Ofthe  nativity  of  Christ. 
13th.  Of  the  passion  of  Christ. 
14th.  Of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

15th.  Ofthe  worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
^uid  blood  of  Christ. 

16th.  Of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
17th.  For  the  Rogation-Days. 
18th.  Of  the  state  of  matrimony. 
19th.  Of  repentance. 
20th.  Against  idleness. 
21st.  Against  rebellion. 

OF  CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS  AND  MINISTERS. 

Art.  36th.  The  book  of  consecration  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
^nd  ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament, doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such  consecration  and 
ordering ;  neither  hath  it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious 
and  ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  or- 
dered according  to  the  riles  of  that  book,  nnce  the  second  year 
of  the  finre-named  King  Edward  unto  this  time,  or  hereafter  shall 
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be  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same  ritea,  we  deem 
all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and 
ordered. 

OF  THE  CIVIL  MAGISTRATE. 

Art.  87th.  The  king's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in 
this  realm  of  England,  and  other  his  dominions,  unto  whom  the 
chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not, 
nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

Where  we  attribute  to  the  king's  majesty  the  chief  govern- 
ment, by  which  titles  we  understand  the  minds  of  some  slander- 
ous folks  to  be  offended,  we  give  not  to  our  princes  the  ministering 
either  of  God's  word  or  of  the  sacraments,  the  which  thing  the 
Injunctions  also  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth,  our  queen,  do  most 
plainly  testify ;  but  that  only  prerogative,  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scriptures  by 
God  himself;  that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees 
committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn 
and  evil-doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of 
England. 

The  laws  of  the  realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death, 
for  heinous  and  grievous  offences. 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  serve  in  the  wars. 

OF  CHRISTIAN  MEn's  GOODS,  WHICH  ARE  NOT  COMMON. 

Art.  38th.  The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  touching  the  right,  title  and  possession  of  the  same, 
as  certain  Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast  Notwithstanding^  every 
man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms 
to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

OF  THE  christian  MAN's  OATH. 

Art.  89th.  As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 
forbidden  Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James 
his  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit. 
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but  that  a  man  may  swear,  when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in 
a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the 
prophet's  teaching;  in  justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  the  manuscripts  and  earliest 
editions  of  these  Articles  of  Confession,  there  is  one  important 
variation  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
20th  Article,  the  authority  of  which  may  be  considered  as  vir- 
tually recognizing  and  establishing  it.  This  power  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  discretionary  one  ;  as  Parliament,  (by  whose  authority 
the  Church  was  created,  and  from  whom,  as  its  creature,  the 
Church  derives  whatever  privileges  it  enjoys,)  by  two  several 
statutes  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  vested  in  her,  as 
the  supreme  spiritual  head  or  governess  of  the  Church,  the  un- 
limited prerogative  of  ordaining  or  abolishing  any  religious  rite 
or  ceremony.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  affirmed  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  either  of  government,  doctrines,  or  rites,  should 
be  considered  as  having  been  affirmed  by  permission  or  order 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  author- 
ity or  spiritual  power  appertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
as  established  in  the  kingdom.  The  Church  but  declares  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  sovereign.  Its  decrees  are  the  man- 
dates of  the  throne.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  not  escape  our  recollection  in  the  progress  of 
its  history.* 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England,  and  the  government  of  the  seve- 
ral parties  in  the  kingdom  required  a  firm  and  judicious  exercise 
of  her  royal  prerogatives.  Her  own  life  was  repeatedly  men- 
aced by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  To  these 
clauses,  doubtless,  we  must  attribute  those  severe  laws  enacted 
M  different  times  against  the  Papists,  and  the  many  arbitrary 
Pleasures  of  the  queen.  It  was  in  reference  to  these  statutes 
that  the  President  Montesquieu  remarked  of  the  laws  in  this 
reign,  that  **  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  professedly  of  the 
sanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  possibly  be 


^  By  Btatate  26  Henrj  Vlll.  c.  19,  the  convocation,  with  the  king's  consent, 
allowed  to  make  canons  for  the  order  or  government  of  the  Charch,  d&c. 
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done  in  cold  blood."  These  Parliamentary  provisions,  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  personal  protection 
of  Elizabeth,  were  directed  more  particularly  against  all  per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  religion,  Popish  recusants,  and 
Popish  priests. 

In  the  year  1562,  an  act  was  passed  (5  Eliz.  c.  1,)  for  the 
•*  assurance  of  the  queen's  royal  power  over  all  States  and  sub- 
jects within  her  dominions,"  which  declared,  that  the  second 
offence  of  asserting  the  Pope's  authority,  either  by  writing,  by 
word,  or  by  deed,  should  be  punished  as  treasonable  i  and 
which  required  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  or  advanced  to  any 
degree  in  the  universities  or  in  common  law,  all  schoolmasters, 
officers  in  court,  and  members  of  Parliament,  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  under  a  penalty,  for  the  first  refusal  or  omission,  of 
banishment  and  forfeiture  ;  and,  for  the  second,  of  being  punished 
for  treason.  By  the  same  Parliament  rigorous  laws  were 
passed  *'  against  fond  and  fantastical  prophecies,  conjurations, 
enchantments  and  witchcraft." 

Although  the  Puritans,  as  a  distinpt  party,  exercised  no  influ- 
ence in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  kingdom,  before  the 
year  1568,  their  principles  were  developed  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  may  indeed  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Puritanism  was  an  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  Popery,  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  aspects : 
and  hence  it  was,  with  scarcely  less  zeal,  enlisted  against  the 
"system  of  Episcopacy,  introduced  into  the  newly  organized 
Church  of  the  nation.  This  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  supersti- 
tious observances  of  the  Romish  Church  was  first  evinced  in  the 
refusal  of  Hooper,  when  appointed  to  the  See  of  Gloucester,  to 
be  consecrated  in  the  usual  Episcopal  habit — the  cymarre  and 
the  rochette.  He  even  submitted  to  imprisonment,  rather  than 
violate  his  conscience  ;  but  consented  at  length,  under  the  con- 
dition, that  the  offensive  vestments  would  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

The  persecutions  under  Mary,  obliged  many  of  the  most  zea- 
lous Reformers  to  seek  protection  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  in 
their  associations  with  the  Protestants  of  Geneva  and  France, 
they  imbibed  still  stronger  prejudices  against  the  rites  of  the 
Popish  Church.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  re-es- 
tabliflhrnent  of  the  Protestant  forms  of  worship,  they  returned  to 
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England,  and  exhibited  a  marked  odium  of  every  vestige  of  the 
ancient  superstitions,  discernible  in  the  recent  ecclesiastical 
system.  "  The  same  objection,"  says  Hume,  **  which  had  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  Episcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  against  the 
raiment  of.  the  inferior  clergy;  and  the  surplice  in  particular, 
with  the  tippet  and  comer  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence 
to  many  of  the  popular  zealots,"  They  found,  however,  many 
other  vestiges  of  Popish  superstition,  in  the  Episcopal  forms  of 
worship :  "for,"  says  the  same  writer,  **the  fabric  of  the  secular 
hierarchy  was  maintamed  entire  ;  the  ancient  Liturgy  was  pre- 
served, so  far  as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  principles ; 
many  ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding 
use,  were  retained ;  the  splendor  of  the  Romish  worship,  though 
removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and  decency ;  the 
distinctive  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their  different  ranks, 
were  continued,"  &c. 

Those  refugees,,  therefore,  on  their  return  to  England,  discov- 
ered in  the  new  institution  many  traces  of  Romanism  which 
they  believed  censurable  ;  and  considered  the  religious  Reform- 
ation as  imperfect  without  other  and  more  radical  innovations* 
To  accomplish  this,  their  efforts  were  cautiously,  but  unremit- 
tingly directed.  The  severe  enactments  against  nonconformi- 
ty, compelled  them  to  an  open,  if  not  a  willing,  compliance  with 
the  established  order.  They  were  opposed,  from  principle,  to 
Episcopacy,  and  objected  to  the  Liturgy  as  too  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  poisonous  ingredients  of  Popery ;  but  their  sentiments 
were  concealed  by  silence,  and  an  outward  conformity.  They 
commenced  their  opposition  by  exclaiming  against  the  minor 
observances  of  the  Church — the  wearing  of  the  surplice — the 
confirmation  of  children — making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism— kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  &c. 

Elizabeth,  so  far  from  countenancing  these  measures  of  re- 
form, was  disposed  to  assimilate  the  rites  and  ceremonies  still 
more  to  those  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  was  jigid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  nonconformity.  So  intemperate 
and  vehement  was  the  zeal  for  reforming  the  abuses  complained 
oC  that  the  Puritans  displayed  their  indignant  feelings  by  treat* 
ing  the  conformists  -v^ith  marked  disrespect ;  reproached  them 
for  their  obsequiousness  and  superstition  ;  and,  proceeding  at 
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length,  to  Other  indignities,  not  only  reviled  them  in  the  streets, 
but  showed  their  indignation  and  contempt  by  spitting  in  their 
faces.  Thus  were  there  three  religious  parties  in  the  kingdom : 
the  Conformists,  or  as  they  were  termed,  the  Churchmen,  the 
Puritans,  and  the  Papists. 

As  the  Puritans  occupy  a  conspicuous  page  in  the  civil,  as 
well  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  from  this  period ; 
and  as,  in  the  language  of  Hume,  *'  it  was  to  this  sect,  whose 
principles  appear  so  frivolous,  and  habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the 
English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  constitution  ;**  it  will 
not  be  irrelevant  here  to  refer  more  particularly  to  their  origin 
and  extension  through  the  different  eras  of  the  Church.  This 
title  was  applied  to  the  earliest  religious  reformers  of  which  we 
have  any  record. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  the  sect  of  the  Novatians  appeared 
in  Western  Europe,  and  even  in  Rome  itself,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  only  true  Church ;  and  from  the  strictness  of  their  discipline, 
the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine,  were 
called  by  the  Latins,  Cathari,*  The  Apostle  Paul  had  applied 
this  term  to  those  **who  held  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience,"  {en  kathara  suneieteseiy)  declaring  "  that  unto  the 
pure  {tois  katkarois)  ail  things  are  pure  :  but  unto  them  that  are 
defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure."  "Novatian,"  says 
Robinson,  in  his  ecclesiastical  researches,  **  saw  with  extreme 
pain  the  intolerable  depravity  of  the  Church."  They  professed, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  that  they  knew  Gk>d ;  but  in  works 
they  denied  him,  being  abominable,  and  even  in  their  mind  and 
conscience  defiled,  being  unto  every  good  work  reprobate.  The 
term  Cathari  was  also  applied  to  the  Paulicians,  who,  according 
to  Milner,  "were  a  plain,  unassuming,  harmless,  and  industrious 
race  of  Christians ;  condemning,  by  their  doctrines  and  manners, 
the  whole  apparatus  of  the  reigning  idolatry  and  superstition ; 
placing  true  religion  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  and  retain- 
ing a  supreme  regard  for  the  divine  word."  The  term  was  in 
a  subsequent  age  applied  to  the  Waldenses,  the  descendants  of 
the  Paulicians  and  Novatians,  but  corrupted  to  Gazari:  and 
these  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  denominated  Huguenots^ 
supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Flemish  word  Hugue- 

*  This  title  was  i^ied  by  their  enemies  ts  one  of  derision  and  soom. 
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nen,  which  means  Cathari.    For  the  same  reason  the  Albigenses 
were  called  Cathares. 

The  Greek  term  kathari,  or  (Anglice)  Puritans,  has  been  ap- 
plied, in  every  age  of  the  Church,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  the  present  time,  to  those  "who  held  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience,"  and  who  have  been  the  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  truth.  In  England,  it  was  employed  to  designate,  from 
the  Reformers  generally,  those  who  desired  a  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  Church,  established  by  law,  from  every  vestige  of 
Popery.  "What  has  Christ  Jesus,"  they  said,  **  to  do  with  Be- 
lial ?  What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light?  If  surplices,  comer 
caps,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  of  idolaters,  in  the  very  act 
of  their  idolatry,  why  should  the  preacher  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  the  open  rebuker  of  all  superstition,  partake  with  the  dregs 
of  the  Romish  beast?  Yea,  who  is  there  that  ought  not  rather 
to  be  afraid  of  taking  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  forehead,  the  print 
and  mark  of  that  odious  beast?"  In  a  collective  sense  the  Puri- 
tans maintained  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Confes- 
sion. The  fimdamental  principles  of  this  summary  of  faith,  are 
those  contained  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  were,  more  than  four 
hundred  years  before,  the  basis  of  the  confession  of  the  Vaudois. 
They  harmonized  with  the  Churchmen  on  point  of  doctrine,  until 
the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  English  clergy  generally  abjured  the  tenets  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  adopted  those  of  Arminius. 

During  the  dispersion  of  the  English  Protestants  on  the  con- 
tinent in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  rigid  Reformers  were  the  objects 
of  reproach  and  even  of  hatred  with  the  German  Lutherans. 
Melancthon,  however,  received  them  with  friendship  and  cor- 
diality, and  defended  their  character  from  the  obloquy  of  their 
enemies.  "  Those  English  martyrs,"  they  said,  ♦'are  the  martyrs 
of  the  devil."  Melancthon  condemned  the  uncharitableness  of 
their  accusations  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  remarks,  "Who 
will  not  detest  this  perversity  of  judgment."  It  was  at  Frank- 
fort that  the  English  exiles  were  the  most  numerous,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  laid  the  foundation  of  the  divisions  and 
controversies,  between  those  Reformers  entertaining  different 
views  on  the  subjects  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  England  with  their  return,  and  so  long  after  distracted 
that  kingdom. 

26 
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The  Puritan  zeal  for  Reformation  exhibited  itself  in  the  Par- 
liament which  convened  in  the  year  1566,  by  the  introduction  of 
seven  bills  on  the  subject  of  religious  rites.  In  1571,  five  years 
having  intervened  between  the  meetings  of  that  body,  renewed 
efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  desired  object ;  and  another 
attempt  was  hazarded  to  amend  the  Liturgy.  The  objection 
urged,  by  the  member  who  introduced  the  bill,  to  the  existing 
ritual,  was  the  signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  Another  con- 
demned kneeling  at  the  sacrament :  and  said,  that  '*  if  a  posture 
of  humiliation  was  requisite  in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  bet- 
ter that  the  communicants  should  throw  themselves  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  in  order  to  keep  at  the  widest  distance  from  former 
superstition."  Elizabeth,  however,  was  offended  that  Parliament 
should  presume  to  encroach  upon  her  rightful  prerogatives  by 
entertaining  any  discussion  on  a  question  touching  the  doctrine, 
discipline  or  worship  of  the  Church,  over  which  she  claimed  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  authority  as  its  supreme  spiritual  head, 
or  governess.  "  She  never  would,"  she  said,  •*  allow  her  Parlia- 
ments so  much  as  to  take  these  points  into  consideration."  The 
queen  had  been  undoubtedly  invested  with  full  powers,  not  only 
in  dictating  to  the  Church  its  rites  and  doctrines,  but  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  heresies.  The  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  therefore,  evinced  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  her 
spiritual  authority,  which,  although  feebly  exerted  at  the  time,  and 
was  even  repressed,  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  a  firmer  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  as  the  principles  of  Puritanism  became  more 
deeply  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the  people.  The  queen  was 
told  that  questions  which  involved  the  eternal  interests  of  the 
soul  could  not  be  superseded  by  those  connected  with  the  tem- 
poral prerogatives  of  princes  :  that  subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms, 
and  all  worldly  considerations,  sunk  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  those  great  spiritual  concerns  in  which  all  classes 
of  men  were  equally  interested. 

Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  maintain  her  sovereignty  with 
the  despotic  temper  characteristic  of  her  family,  and  resented, 
by  decisive  measures,  language  which  she  deemed  incompatible 
with  her  dignity  and  honor.  The  member  who  introduced  the 
bill  for  reforming  the  Liturgy  was  arraigned  before  her  council, 
and  ordered  to  retire  from  his  seat  in  Parliament.  By  this  pro- 
cedure she  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  the  consti- 
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tutional  rights  of  a  representative  of  the  people.  The  House  it- 
self was  disposed  to  view  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  their 
liberties ;  and  an  animated  discussion  arose,  in  which  it  wag 
plainly  intimated,  that  there  were  certain  rights  appertaining  to 
them,  as  a  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  which  should  be 
preserved  inviolate ;  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  although 
supreme  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  were  limited  as  regarded 
those  rights  ;  and  that  the  sovereign,  being  a  branch  only  of  the 
legislative  powers  in  the  kingdom,  was  restricted  by  the  la^s  of 
the  realm ;  neither  could  he  dispense  with  them,  lior  abrogate 
them  at  will.  Such  were  the  principles  advanced  by  the  Puri- 
tans :  which,  although  novel  in  that  age  of  arbitrary  despotism, 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  practices  of  the  government, 
were  received  with  approbation  by  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  were  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  at  a 
subsequent  period,  in  the  administration  of  its  aflfairs.  Here  was 
the  dawn  of  the  civil  liberty  of  England. 

The  opinions  of  the  Churchmen  were  at  variance  with  those 
noble  sentiments ;  and  they  contended  strenuously  for  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.     They  warned  the  House  to  be  cir- 
cumspect in  matters  touching  the  undoubted  authority  of  the 
queen  ;  and  maintained,  that  •*  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not 
So  much  as  disputable."    **In  questions  of  divinity,"  it  was  add- 
^d,  "  every  man  was,  for  his  instruction,  to  repair  to  his  ordi- 
nary; and  the  bishops  themselves,  for  their  instruction,  must 
x-epair  to  the  queen."     Precedents  were  referred  to,  for  the  pur- 
jx>se  of  establishing  the  undoubted  power  of  the  queen  to  arrest, 
^nd  even  to  imprison,  a  member  of  Parliament  for  indulging  be- 
yond a  certain  latitude  in  debate  ;  and  an  instance  was  adduced 
of  a  bishop  having  been  committed  to  prison  by  the  king,  for  ex- 
ercising too  great  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  **  the  Parliament,"  it 
was  said,  •*  presumed  not  to  go  further  than  to  be  humble  suitors 
for  him."     The  queen,  by  an  act  of  gracious  condescension,  per- 
mitted the  excluded  member  to  resume  his  seat ;  and  thus  seemed 
not  to  have  yielded  her  prerogative.- 

With  equal  adroitness  she  suspended  the  discussion,  which  had 
been  continued  in  the  Commons  on  other  bills  with  regard  to 
religion,  by  assuring  them,  through  the  House  of  Lords,  that  she 
approved  of  the  measures  embraced  in  those  bills ;  and  that,  **  by 
virtue  of  her  royal  authority,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  she  would  oblige  the  bishops  to  execute  them,  but  that 
she  would  not  permit  them  to  be  treated  of  in  Parliament."  By 
a  forfeiture  of  her  royal  pledge,  she  arrested  the  agitation  of 
these  delicate  questions,  and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  silencing 
those  angry  disputations.  In  these  incipient  contests  between 
the  Commons  and  the  throne,  the  latter  was  triumphant ;  and 
the  queen  not  only  asserted,  but  sustained,  in  the  end,  her  high 
pretensions  to  supremacy  in  Church  and  State. 

Among  the  principal  laws  passed  by  this  Parliament  were, 
the  statute,  (13  Eliz.  c.  1,)  "which  declared  it  treason,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  queen,  to  affirm  tliat  she  was  not  the  lawful 
sovereign  ;  or  that  any  other  possessed  a  preferable  title  ;  or  that 
she  was  a  heretic,  schismatic,  or  infidel ;  or  that  the  laws 
and  statutes  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of  the  crown, 
and  the  successor  thereof,"  &c. :  the  statute  which  also  de- 
clared to  be  treason,  the  publication  of  absolutions,  by  bulls,  or 
other  rescripts  of  the  Pope  ;  and  the  reconciling  any  man  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  penalty  of  a  proemunire  was  imposed  on 
every  one  who  imported  any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  Pope, 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


We  have  thus  far  traced  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  have  confined  our  observations  to  the 
events  more  immediately  connected  with  the  progress  of  its 
institution.  Its  organization  w^as  the  v^^ork  of  the  government ; 
and,  subjected  as  it  was,  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  the 
supreme  rule  of  the  sovereign,  it  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  the  empire,  directed  by 
officers  of  the  crown,  entitled  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests, 
who  act  under  commissions  received  from  its  temporal  head, 
and  held  under  the  tenure  annexed  to  the  civil  offices  in  the 
kingdom.  But  we  must  now  revert  to  periods  over  which  we 
have  already  passed,  and  trace  the  history  of  this  politico-eccle- 
siastical establishment  under  a  different  aspect. 

In  pursuing  the  progress  of  religious  Reformation  in  the 
aeveral  countries  of  Europe,  the  diflferent  advances  which  have 
been  made  by  them  in  the  struggles  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
have  been  already  referred  to,  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded  in  '"^ 

^heir  respective  histories.  There  are,  however,  two  nations  as 
3ret  but  incidentally  alluded  to,  and  as  their  religious  movements 
"^^ere  intimately  connected  with  those  in  England,  it  will  be  pro- 
t>er  here  to  advert  to  them,  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  to  preserve  that 
^ynchronical  order  which  has  been  so  far  adhered  to,  as  a 
continuity  of  the  narrations  of  events  apparently  unconnected 
could  be  observed. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, under  the  simple  form  of  the  Culdean  mode  of  worship.     It 
18  believed  that  the  institutions  of  Columba  may  be  traced  in  the 
western  regions  of  that  kingdom  as  late  as  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    It  was  not,  however,  before  the  close 
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of  the  eleventh,  that  entire  conformity  with  the  corrupt  system 
of  the  Popish  worship  was  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
government.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
III.,  surnamed  Canmore  from  the  largeness  of  his  head,  through 
the  influence  of  his  bigoted  queen,  Margaret,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
princess.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  records  of 
Christian  martyrdoms  under  Popish  persecutions ;  and  these 
were  continued,  with  more  or  less  severity,  throughout  that 
century,  for  the  suppression  of  Lollardy. 

We  have  no  similar  instance  of  impetuosity  of  zeal,  and  of 
a  simultaneous  and  decided  movement  of  the  people  against  the 
superstitious  rites  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  to  that  exhibited  in 
Scotland,  from  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  populace  seemed  never  to  have  looked  on  the 
cruel  executions  of  the  Reformers  by  the  Popish  clergy  with 
that  complacency  and  tolerance  displayed  by  the  commonalty 
in  other  countries.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  Reformation  in  that  kingdom.  It  appears  to  have 
been  taken  up  at  once,  and  by  a  sudden  impulse,  from  the  year 
1568,  and  carried  through  to  its  consummation,  against  the  will 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  clergy,  by 
violence  and  open  defiance  of  the  civil  authorities.  It  was  only 
by  such  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  by  the  point  of  the  sword,  that 
the  Reformers  in  any  age  have  ever  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Papists.  Submission  to  their  powe- 
has  always  invited  aggressions :  firm  and  manly  resistance  sel- 
dom failed  to  force  them  to  concessions. 

As  early  as  the  year  1527  the  auto  da  f<§  was  again  lighted  up 
in  Scotland,  and  one  of  th^  first  victims  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
man  distinguished  by  birth  and  education.  He  was  the  nephew, 
paternally,  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  maternally,  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany.  Educated  in  the  University  of  Marpurg,  Hesse-Cassel, 
he  imbibed  the  Reform  principles  of  the  celebrated  German  di- 
vines from  Luther  and  Melancthon ;  and  although  honors  and 
preferments  in  the  Romish  Church  were  tendered  to  him,  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  adhered  to  those  doctrines,  and  fearlessly 
taught  them.  He  was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  perished  at  the 
stake,  exclaiming,  **  How  long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  shall  darkness 
overwhelm  this  kingdom?  and  how  long  wilt  thou  suffer  the 
tyranny  of  these  men  ?" 
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Henry  Forest,  a  friar  of  Lithgow,  not  long  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Hamilton,  convinced  of  the  fallacies  of  Popery,  openly 
declared  that  he  had  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  fraternity,  and  he  was  arraigned  before 
James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  pro- 
nounced '*  a  heretic,  equal  in  iniquity  with  Patrick  Hamilton/* 
and  accordingly  condemned  to  the  flames.  Many  others  were 
at  the  same  time  accused  of  heresy  for  having  given  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  Two  of  them  who  refused 
to  recant  were  burnt  in  the  year  1534. 

Clement  VIL,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  St  Peter  at  the  time 
of  these  occurrences,  felt  the  most  earnest  apprehensions  from 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  urged  the  king 
to  continue  steadfast  in.  the  Popish  faith,  and  not  to  relax  his 
energies  in  suppressing  the  heretical  opinions  which  were  rapid- 
ly pervading  his  kingdom.  Henry  VHL,  on  the  oth«r  hand, 
sent  Barlow,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David,  to  James  V.,  with  books 
in  defence  of  the  measures  he  had  adopted  within  his  own  do- 
minions against  the  Papal  Hierarchy.  He  proposed  to  him,  by 
the  same  embassy,  an  interview  at  York,  and  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  the  Princess  Mary.  James,  howeveit,  influenced 
by  the  ecclesiastics,  threw  the  books  into  the  fire,  delayed  his 
interview  with  the  King  of  England,  and  soon  after,  or  in  153d, 
married  Magdalene,*  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nobility,  anxious  to  seize  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  recommended  to  James  the  expedients  resorted 
to  by  his  uncle  for  replenishing  his  treasury,  and  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  clerical  orders.  To  avert  this,  the  clergy 
offered  the  immediate  gratuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
promised  to  be  prompt  at  all  times  to  contribute  such  supplies 
as  may  be  required  of  them  from  the  throne.  They  moreover 
suggested,  that  a  much  larger  revenue  might  be  derived  from 
the  confiscation  of  heretics.  These  counsels,  aided  by  the 
young  queen,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  whom  James  had  married  after 
the  death  of  Magdalene,  prevailed  ;  and  the  throne  sustained  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Romish  clergy. 


*  After  her  death  James  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  Duke  of 
Guise,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Marf, 
Queeo  of  Scots. 
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Among  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  period  were 
Norman  Gourlay  and  David  Stratton,  who  denied  that  there 
was  such  a  place  as  purgatory,  and  affirmed  that  the  Pope  was 
not  a  bishop,  but  Antichrist,  and  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Scotland. 
After  these,  or  in  1538,  Thomas  Forret  was  arraigned  before 
the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  **  as  a  heretic,  and  one  that  showed  the 
mysteries  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  vulgar  people,  in  their  own 
language,  to  make  the  clergy  detestable  in  their  sight.^  Forret 
was  a  dean,  and  the  bishop  censured  him  **  for  preaching  the 
Epistle  or  Gospel  every  Sunday  to  his  parishioners,  and  for  not 
taking  the  cow  and  the  uppermost  cloth  from  them  " — **  which,** 
he  told  him,  •*  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  churchmen."  **  By 
preaching  every  Sunday,"  said  the  bishop,  "  you  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  we  should  also  preach.  It  is  enough  for  you, 
when  you  find  any  good  epistle,  or  any  good  gospel,  that  setteth 
forth  the  liberty  of  the  Holy  Church,  to  preach  that,  and  let  the 
rest  be."  "  None  of  my  parishioners,"  replied  Forret,  •*  com- 
plain that  I  take  not  from  them  the  cow  and  the  uppermost 
cloth  ;  and  as  your  lordship  saith  it  is  too  much  to  preach  every 
Sunday,  I  think  it  is  too  little,  and  would  wish  that  your  lord- 
ship did  the  like."  "  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  bishop,  **  let  that  be, 
fw  we  are  not  ordained  to  preach"  "  Your  lordship,"  said  For- 
ret, **  biddeth  me  preach,  when  I  find  any  good  epistle  or  a  good 
gospel ;  truly,  my  lord,  I  have  read  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old,  and  all  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  among  them  all  I 
could  never  find  an  evil  epistle  or  an  evil  gospel ;  but  if  your 
lordship  will  show  me  the  good  epistle  and  the  good  gospel,  and 
the  evil  epistle  and  the  evil  gospel,  then  I  shall  preach  the  good 
and  omit  the  evil."  «« I  thank  Gk)d,"  rejoined  the  Bishop,  **  that 
I  never  knew  what  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testament  was  ;  therefore, 
Dean  Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  but  my  portuise  and  ponti- 
fical. Go  your  way,  and  let  be  all  these  fantasies,  for  if  you 
persevere  in  these  erroneous  opinions,  ye  will  repent  when  you 
may  not  mend  it."  Forret,  however,  did  not  escape,  for  he  was 
soon  after  brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  and 
he  and  four  others,  Killor,  Beverage,  Simson  and  Foster,  were 
burnt  together  on  the  Castle-Hill,  at  Edinburg. 

These  martyrdoms  were  continued,  with  little  intermission, 
under  the  administration  of  Beaton.  "  He  would  rather,"  says 
McGavin,  ^  have  seen  half  the  nation  brought  to  tjhe  stake  and 
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bamt,  than  that  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  form  his  own  judgment  of  its  contents."  Neither  age  nor 
aex  could  rescue  the  convicted.  In  1543,  four  men  were  hanged 
for  eating  goose  on  All-hallows  eve,  being  a  fast  day  according 
to  the  Romish  superstition  ;  a  woman,  with  her  infant  child,  was 
put  into  a  sack  and  drowned,  for  not  praying  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  another  martyr  was  burnt,  for  having  *carved  in  wood  a 
three-crowned  diadem  of  Peter,  which  the  Archbishop  said  was 
done  in  mockery  of  his  cardinal's  hat. 

James  V.  of  Scotland  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  December, 
1542.  His  nobility,  disaffected  tow^ards  him  on  account  of  the 
preference  which  he  had  given  to  the  clergy,  refused  to  attend 
him  in  his  invasion  of  the  English  territories.  His  army  was 
signally  defeated  at  Solway  ;  and  some  of  the  principal  noble- 
men who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  sent  to  London. 

Mary  (the  celebrated  Queen  of  Scots)  was  only  eight  days  old 
when  her  father  died.  The  kingdom  was  distracted  both  by  poli- 
tical and  religious  parties.  The  recent  defeat  at  Solway  had 
exposed  the  country  to  the  incursions  of  the  English  forces.  The 
Scots  were  a  brave  and  martial  people,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
government  of  a  queen.  The  late  king  had  made  no  provision 
for  a  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  infant  daughter  and 
heiress.  In  his  despondency,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  re- 
marked, that  **  the  crown  came  with  a  woman,  and  it  will  go  with 
one.  Many  miseries  await  this  poor  kingdom.  Henry  will  make 
it  his  own,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  marriage." 

Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  whom  the  Pope  be- 
stowed a  cardinal's  hat,  with  a  view  of  giving  greater  dignity  to 
his  high  station  as  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  forged  a  will,  by 
which  he  and  three  noblemen  were  appointed  to  the  regency. 
With  this  pretension,  countenanced  and  sustained  by  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  sister  of  the  Guises,  and  a  bigoted  Papist,  he  seized 
the  government.  The  fraud  was  soon  after  detected,  and  ex- 
posed. The  nobility  generally  maintained  the  claims  of  James, 
Earl  of  Arran,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  as  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  James  III. ;  and  the  cardinal  was  deprived  of  his 
power,  and  imprisoned.  By  intrigue,  however,  he  was  released ; 
and  by  the  distribution  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  were  freely 
contributed  by  the  clergy  for  that  purpose,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
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concerting  the  measures  of  the  new  administration.  He  at  length 
acquired  the  ascendency  in  the  kingdom ;  the  queen-dowager 
submitted  implicitly  to  his  authority ;  and  the  regent,  a  man  in- 
dolent and  unambitious,  was  brought  entirely  under  his  control. 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  cardinal's  faction,  Mat- 
thew Stuart,  Earl  of  Lenox,  descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from 
James  IL,  was  sent  over  from  the  court  of  Francis  I.  This  noble- 
man, conscious  of  the  influence  he  possessed,  and  being  aspiring 
in  his  views,  advanced  his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  conducted  himself  in  other  respects  with  such  an 
air  of  authority,  that  the  primate  soon  discovered  his  own  power 
would  be  restricted  if  the  court  were  brought  under  the  guidance 
of  his  counsels.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  primate,  Lenox  withdrew  to  Dunbarton,  the  gov- 
ernor of  which  was  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  Protestant  party.  He  soon  collected  an  army  often  thou- 
sand men ;  but  the  prudence  and  the  cunning  artifice  of  Beaton 
frustrated  his  plans,  and  compelled  him  to  accede  to  terms  of  com- 
promise with  the  government.  Henry,  in  this  conflict  of  parties, 
threw  the  weight  of  his  power  and  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants ;  while  the  French  King  sustained  the  regency.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  the  commissioners  of  the  belligerents 
convened  at  Campe,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to  between 
Scotland,  France  and  England,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1545. 

The  Cardinal  Beaton  having  obtained  an  entire  control  over 
the  administration  of  affairs,  pursued  with  his  wonted  severity 
the  adherents  to  the  Reformed  faith.  Among  the  objects  of  his 
cruel  persecutions  was  George  Wishart,  who  had  preached  the 
new  doctrines  with  intrepidity  and  zeal.  Endowed  with  the 
peculiar  talents  of  a  popular  preacher,  with  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  of  exemplary  deportment,  he  enlisted  the  aflfections 
of  the  people,  and  deeply  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  His  success  marked  him  out  as  a  proper 
object  of  Papal  vengeance.  The  Earl  of  Arran  opposed  the  con- 
demnation of  Wishart,  but  Beaton  having  seized  his  prey,  was 
determined  upon  his  execution. 

The  prelates  were  assembled  at  St.  Andrew's  church  for  the 
trial  of  Wishart.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  proposed  that  the 
case  be  referred  to  some  noblemen,  who  should  try  the  accused 
under  a  commission  from  the  regent,  and  thus  avert  from  the 
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clergy  the  odium  of  convicting  so  popular  a  preacher.  The  re- 
gent advised  the  cardinal,  in  reply  to  his  application  for  a  com- 
mission, not  to  be  precipitate  in  determining  the  case,  **  for,  as  to 
himself,"  he  said,  **  he  would  not  consent  to  his  death  before  the 
cause  was  well  examined ;  and  if  the  cardinal  should  do  other- 
wise, he  would  make  protestation,  that  the  blood  of  this  man 
should  be  required  at  his  hands."  The  cardinal,  however,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  proceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
replied  to  the  regent  in  a  haughty  tone,  informing  him  •*  that  he 
had  not  written  to  him  about  this  matter,  as  supposing  himself  to 
be  any  way  dependent  upon  his  authority,  but  from  a  dbsire  that 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  heretics  might  have  a  show  of 
public  consent ;  which,  since  he  could  not  this  way  obtain,  he 
would  proceed  in  that  way  which  to  him  appeared  the  most 
proper." 

Wishart  was  accordingly  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical 
court ;  and  his  conviction  having  been  predetermined  by  the 
primate  was  soon  decided  on  by  that  bloody  tribunal.  When 
secured  to  the  stake,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  placed  him- 
self on  an  eminence  from  which  he  might  behold  the  execution, 
and  enjoy  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  his  devoted  victim  writhing 
under  the  tortures  of  the  conflagration.  "  This  flame,"  said 
Wishart,  when  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  combustibles,  "  occa- 
sions trouble  to  my  body,  indeed,  but  it  hath  in  no  wise  broken 
my  spirit.  But  he  who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  upon  me 
from  yonder  lofty  place,"  pointing  to  the  cardinal,  **  shall  ere 
long  be  as  ignominiously  thrown  down  as  now  he  proudly  lolls 
at  his  ease."  **  Thus  died,"  says  the  martyrologist, "  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  year  1546,  a  sincere  believer, 
whose  fortitude  and  constancy  during  his  suflferings  can  only  be 
imputed  to  the  support  of  Divine  aid,  in  order  to  fulfill  that 
memorable  promise,  *As  is  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be 
also.'^ 

The  excessive  cruelties  of  the  primate  at  length  aroused  the 
popular  indignation,  and  conspiracies  were  formed  to  release 
the  Christian  world  of  the  savage  monster — ^the  severe  scourge 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  disciples  of  the  martyr,  Wishart, 
resolved  to  avenge  his  murder,  and,  entering  the  primate's  ca»- 
tie,  before  any  suspicion  was  excited  of  their  design,  they  went 
tip  to  hifl  apartment,  and  thrusting  him  through  the  body  with  a 
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^^ori  pnt  an  end  to  his   wicked  and   biood-thirsty  career. 

Jaxne?  Meivil,  who  led  the  conspirators  and  'was  the  execa- 

tioner  ot  their  plot,  addressed  bim  before  the  attack  was  made 

opon  his  person,  and  presenting  to  him  the  point  of  his  sword, 

he  said,  -  Repent  thee  of  thy  wicked  lite,  but  especially  of  the 

gheddins  of  the  bl«»d  of  that  notable  instrument  of  God,  Mr. 

George  Wishart,  which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consmned  before 

men,  yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee.     For  here,  before 

my  God,  I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 

love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou  couldst  have 

done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or  moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but 

only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy 

of  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  Gospel." 

•*  The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton^  says  Fox,  •*  for  a  short  time, 
gave  new  spirits  to  the  Reformed  in  all  parts  of  Scotland ;  but 
tfieir  pleasing  expectations  were  damped,  when  they  discovered 
the  disposition  of  his  successor,  John  Hamilton,  who  was  no  less 
a  rigid  Papist,  and  violent  persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  than 
his  predecessor.  No  sooner  did  he  assume  the  archiepiscopate 
than  he  dedicated  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  the  oppression 
of  those  who  favored  the  Reform  doctrine  :  many  of  whom  he 
caused  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  recanted,  and  others  who  would 
not  were  banished  the  kingdom.** 

One  of  the  early  martyrdoms  under  the  administration  of  the 
new  primate  was  that  of  Adam  Wallace,  **  for  having  said  and 
taught,  that  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar,  after  the  words  of 
consecration,  were  not  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.**  He 
was  burnt  at  Castle-Hill  **  as  a  heretic,  too  abandoned  to  receive 
any  impression.** 

The  sixteenth  century  was  peculiarly  the  age  of  the  revival  of 
letters.  The  schools  of  philosophy  were  founded  in  almost 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  culti- 
vated and  perfected,  beyond  the  investigations  and  improvements 
of  those  of  any  preceding  age.  Theological  instruction  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  purity.  Scotland 
could  boast  of  its  Buchanan,  who,  as  a  historian,  was  polished 
and  vigorous,  and  as  a  Latin  poet,  ranking  among  the  highest  of 
his  age,  was  classical  and  refined.  His  version  of  the  Psalms 
is  a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius  and  taste.  Knox,  with  a 
severity  of  character  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  great  Re- 
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former  of  morals  as  well  as  of  religious  doctrines,  was  versed  in 
the  literature  of  his  age.  As  a  teacher  of  philosophy  he  was 
excelled  by  few  in  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic  art.  Amid  this 
general  diffusion  of  mental  light,  such  gross  darkness  enveloped 
the  Romish  priesthood  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  order 
of  ecclesiastics  believed,  and  maintained,  that  the  N|w  Testa- 
ment was  altogether  the  composition  of  Luther,  and  that  the 
Old  Testament  only  was  the  word  of  God.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  their  profound  ignorance  occurred  in  an  angry  contro- 
versy which  was  held  in  the  theological  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's, whether  the  Paternoster  should  be  addressed  to  God  or 
to  the  saints.  Such  were  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  age, 
whose  dogmas  were  required  to  be  received  by  all  Christian 
worshippers  as  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  oracles.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  triumphed  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  Gospel,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  knew  what  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  was. 

As  Somerset,  the  Protector  in  England,  was  intent  upon  a 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
Alary,  hostilities  were  again  resumed  by  him  with  the  view  of 
efiecting  his  object  by  force  of  arms.  Th^  battle  of  Pinkey  in 
September,  1547,  was  disastrous  to  the  Scots;  and  the  Earl  of 
\rran,  who  submitted  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  clergy, 
letermined  to  avert  a  measure  most  dreaded  by  the  Papal 
^arty,  by  removing  the  young  queen  to  the  French  court 
It  was  believed  that  by  thus  placing  her  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Protector,  Scotland  would  be  relieved  from  the  dangers  of  an 
invasion  by  the  forces  of  England.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  was  transported  in  a  French  galley  to  Brest,  and 
safely  conducted  to  Paris. 

In  1558,  the  queen-dowager,  accompanied  by  D'Oisel  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  French  government,  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  succeeded,  from  the  compliant  temper  of  the  regent,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  principal  nobility,  in  obtaining  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her  daughter.  Another 
important  event  soon  after  occurred,  whose  consequences  affect- 
ed the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
through  the  greater  part,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the 
Reform  interest  in  Scotland. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1558,  the  nuptials  between  Mary  and 
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Francis,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  were  duly- 
solemnized.  In  the  marriage  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
dauphin  should  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland,  and  that, 
although  but  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  croum  matrimonial 
should  be  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be  invested 
with  all  tlje  rights  pertaining  to  the  husband  of  the  queen.  The 
ambition  of  the  Guises,  the  uncles  of  Mary,  stimulated  them  to 
higher  pretensions  in  her  behalf;  and  by  their  influence,  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  she  assumed  the  arms  of 
that  kingdom  as  the  rightful  heiress  of  its  throne. 

This  last  unfortunate  step,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  queen-dowager,  occasioned  an  irreconcilable 
jealousy  and  rivalship  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and  even- 
tually brought  the  latter  to  the  block.  The  Papal  interest  had 
here  obtruded  itself  in  the  political  relations  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Rome  justly  apprehended  the  fearful  consequences  to  its 
religion  from  the  elevation  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  all  its  influences  were  directed  to  defeat 
the  succession  of  Elizabeth.  Her  birth  had*  already  been  de- 
clared by  the  pontiff"  illegitimate,  and  her  kingdom  was  now 
claimed  as  a  fief  of  il^e  Holy  See,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
ghostly  Father  who  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  To  carry 
out  these  purposes,  all  the  machinery  of  Papal  power  and  intrigue 
was  brought  to  bear  against  Elizabeth,  and  to  precipitate  her 
from  the  throne. 

The  strength  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland  presented  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  machinations  of  the  Papists  against  the 
Queen  of  England.  It  became,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of 
their  scheme,  to  overthrow  that  influence.  The  system  of  perse- 
cution which  had  been  so  rigorously  enforced  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Beaton,  was  not  less  strictly  maintained  by  his  successor. 
The  last  victim  who  suflfered  martyrdom  under  Hamilton,  whom 
Fox  entitles  a  ** bigoted  tyrant,". was  Walter  Mille,  a  preacher 
in  Angus,  eighty-two  years  of  age  and  infirm.  At  the  stake  he 
addressed  the  spectators  with  a  perfect  composure  of  mind  in 
the  following  language :  **  The  cause  why  I  suffer  this  day,"  he 
said,  "is  not  for  any  crime,  (though  I  acknowledge  myself  a 
miserable  sinner,)  but  only  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  praise  God  who  hath  called  me,  by  his 
mercy,  to  seal  the  truth  with  my  life ;  which,  as  I  received  it 
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from  him,  so  I  willingly  offer  it  up  to  his  glory.  Therefore,  as 
you  would  escape  eternal  death,  be  no  longer  seduced  by  the 
lies  of  the  seat  of  Antichrist ;  but  depend  solely  on  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  mercy,  that  you  may  be  delivered  from  condemnation." 
He  then  added,  that  '*he  trusted  he  should  be  the  last  who  would 
suffer  death  in  Scotland,  upon  a  religious  account."  So  averse 
were  the  populace  to  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Popish  clergy, 
that  no  one  would  assist  in  the  execution.  Fox  informs  us,  that 
**a  cord  could  not  be  found  to  tie  him  with  after  his  condemna- 
tion ;  and  the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  take  one  from  his 
pavilion  for  that  purpose." 

Hume  has  justly  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Papal  authority  at  this  period,  that,  "although  such  over- 
grown hierarchies  may  long  support  themselves  by  these  violent 
expedients,  the  time  comes  when  severities  tend  only  to  enrage 
the  new  sectaries,  and  make  them  break  through  all  bounds  of 
reason  and  moderation.  This  crisis  was  now  visibly  approach- 
ing in  Scotland ;  and  whoever  considers  merely  the  transactions 
resulting  from  it,  will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on 
both  parties ;  whoever  enlarges  his  views,  and  reflects  on  the. 
situations,  will  remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in  human 
nature."  In  exhibitions,  therefore,  of  unusual  violence  on  both 
sides,  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  proper  inquiry  should  be,  on 
which  side  were  those  acts  of  aggression  and  cruelties  com- 
menced, and  whence  arose  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  unpro- 
voked attempt  of  one  to  overpower  and  to  destroy  the  other  ? 
To  the  human  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its  noblest  faculties, 
tyranny  under  all  its  forms  is  odious  and  repulsive ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  Scottish  nation  impelled  the  Reformers  to  resist 
the  usurpations  and  oppressions  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  with  a 
vehemence*  and  an  ardor  of  feeling  characteristic  of  a  people 
impetuous  and  warlike.  If,  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
indignities,  the  injuries,  and  the  cruelties  exercised  toward  them 
by  the  Popish  clergy,  they  carried  their  measures  of  resistance 
to  an  extreme  which  verged  on  vindictive  retaliation,  we  must 
admit  their  justification  by  the  aggravated  circumstances  of  their 
case,  and  the  necessity  of  a  self-defence  to  which  they  were 
wantonly  driven  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  domineering  power. 
Indeed,  the  entire  success  which  crowned  their  efforts,  directed 
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as  they  appear  to  have  been  by  even  a  wild  and  fanatical  temper, 
must  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous,  that  milder  measures  of  oppo- 
sition would  not  have  secured  to  them  the  religious  privileges 
for  which  they  were  contending.  The  history  of  Popery  sanc- 
tions tlie  supposition. 

*'0n  the  3d  of  December,  1557,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  his  son, 
Lord  Lome,  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Glencaime,  Erskine  of  Dun, 
and  others,  observing  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  desirous  to  propagate  their  principles,  entered  privately 
into  a  bond,  or  association ;  and  called  themselves,  the  Congrega- 
lion  of  the  Lord,  in  contradistinction  to  the  established  Church, 
which  they  denominated,  the  Congregation  of  Satan.  The  tenor 
of  the  bond  was  as  follows :  "  We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his 
members,  the  Antichrist  of  our  time,  do  cruelly  rage,  seeking  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  his  congrega- 
tion, ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  mas- 
ter's cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in 
him.  We  do  therefore  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
his  congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace,  shall,  with  all  diligence, 
continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very 
lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish,  the  most  blessed 
word  of  God,  and  his  congregation  ;  and  shall  labor,  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to  minis- 
ter Christ's  Gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people;  we  shall 
maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole 
power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  against  Satan,  and  all 
wicked  power,  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble  against  the 
said  congregation  :  unto  which  holy  word  and  congregation  we 
do  join  ourselves ;  and  we  forsake  and  renounce  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry 
thereof;  and,  moreover,  shall  declare  ourselves  manifestly  ene- 
mies thereto,  by  this  faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  this 
congregation  by  our  subscriptions.     At  Edinburg,"  &c.   (Hume.) 

It  was  during  the  persecutions  that  this  association  was  form- 
ed ;  and  we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  the  salutary  influence 
which  it  exercised  over  the  Papal  party  in  Scotland,  in  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  the  execution  of  Walter  Mille»*  which  oc- 
curred a  short  time  after,  was  "  the  last  barbarity  of  the  kind, 
which  the  Papists  had  the  power  to  exercise." 
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This  association  of  noblemen,  who  could  maintain  their  prin- 
ciples by  force  of  arms,  seems  to  have  paralyzed  at  once  the 
spirit  of  their  adversaries ;  and  to  have  given  a  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  religious  reformation  in  Scotland.  They  pro- 
ceeded,  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  to  make  those  innova- 
tions in  the  rites  and  forms  of  worship  which  the  change  of 
religion  demanded.  They  ordered  the  use  of  King  Edward's 
Liturgy  in  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  ^  preach- 
ing, and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  should  be  practised 
in  private  houses,  till  (rod  should  move  the  prince  to  grant 
public  preaching  by  faithful  and  true  ministers.''  The  peo- 
ple, emboldened  by  the  decided  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
Reformed  religion  by  those  who  had  the  physical  power  to 
defend  it,  gave  an  early  exhibition  of  their  feelings,  by  the  vio- 
lence committed  •  during  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Edinburg.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Giles, 
they  secretly  removed  his  image  from  the  church.  On  the 
following  day,  or  1st  of  September,  the  clergy,  not  finding  the 
object  of  their  idolatry,  carved  another  on  the  emergency,  and 
this  was  borne  with  the  customary  solemnities  through  the 
streets.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  queen-regent  withdrew  from 
the  procession,  the  idol  was  seized  by  the  populace,  and  being 
broken  into  pieces,  was  cast  into  the  mire.  The  priests  fled  in 
trepidation,  and  forsook  their  god.  The  event  afforded  to  the 
csrowd  assembled  on  the  occasion  much  merriment  and  laughter : 
wl  general  shout  was  raised  when  the  devout  worshippers  dis- 
persed, and  ran  with  precipitation  from  the  scene  of  danger. 

About  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  a  Romish  priest  appeared 
in  a  congregation  of  Protestants  at  Perth ;  and  after  the  Re- 
formed preacher  had  concluded  his  discourse,  he  opened  a  case 
of  images,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  ptiblic  view,  and  com- 
menced his  preparations  for  saying  mass.  A  youth,  perceiving 
this,  exclaimed,  ^  God  has  plainly  condemned  idolatry  in  Scrip- 
ture, shall  we  stand  and  see  such  an  insult !"  The  offended 
priest  ventured  to  strike  him  on  the  head ;  this  incensed  the 
multitude,  who  rose  up,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idola^ 
trous  worship  in  the  church.  But  the  popular  indignation  was 
not  appeased  by  this  act  of  violence.  The  crowd  proceeded  to 
the  monasteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black  Friars,  which  they  ifi- 
stantly  stripped  of  their  idols,  and  then  demolished  the  house  of 
27 
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.a  Eiiyanii,  zJea.  uit  Vary.  Qaecn  oc  SoMs^  marriad  the  Dtn- 
3Aa  -:c  Fnmre.  Tie  csiecr3!«  prospects  whkrh  were  c^med 
to  3e  &eft:rsuer>  '37  sie  accessoa  oc  Elizabeth,  encoaraged  tho 
jcroa  oc  tie  Cxi2r«or:*ai  co  proceed  vitfa  their  measure^  and 
w  Kr«!£t3cn.  die  >:q<xiar  expccGUwo  by  decisive  actioiL  The 
aiarra«  >c  Mary,  o^  die  kno vn  designs  of  the  Papists,  itima- 
iased  ueir  eaerzies  :o  avert  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
firom  toe  unce.  ActsLud  by  these  impulses;  they  were  actire 
in  gi^ix^  9cren£th  to  the  ieagae«  by  procuring  new  subscriptioni 
tt>  their  bood  oc  aasixiatioo.  Conscious^  too,  of  being  sustained 
by  the  pn-polar  seatiment.  they  advanced  another  step  in  their 
Movetnent  of  reJbrm :  azbd  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen 
regent.  *  craving  a  retbrraation  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  wick- 
ed,  scandalous*  and  detestable  lives  of  the  prelates  and  ecclesi- 
astics." They  prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Par- 
liament, in  which  they  declared*  that  **  they  could  not  conunu- 
aicate  with  the  damnable  idolatry  and  intolerable  abuses  of  the 
Papistical  Church  T  snd  desired,  **  that  the  laws  against  heretics 
should  be  executed  by  the  civil  magistrate  alone^  and  that  the 
Scripture  should  be  the  sole  rule  in  judging  of  heresy."  •  They 
also  petitioned  the  convocation ;  in  which  memorial  they  inristed 
^  that  prayers  should  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that 
bishops  should  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  gentry  of  the 
diocese,  and  priests  with  the  consent  of  the  parishioners.** 

The  queen-regent,  although  bigoted  in  her  religious  opinions, 
was  disposed  to  make  such  concessions  as  considerations  of  pol- 
icy and  of  prudence  dictated.  She  deemed  thai  the  wiser  course 
which  would  preserve  peace  in  the  kingdom,  and  would  have 
yielded,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  some  of  the  demands  of  the  Pro- 
testant party.  In  other  words,  she  would  have  temporized,  un-  - 
til  the  great  object  she  had  in  view  was  obtained ;  which  was 
to  secure  the  matrimonial  crown  to  the  dauphin.  Her  brothers* 
the  Guises,  whose  influence  was  predominant  in  the  court  of^" 
France,  and  whose  counsels  controlled  her  conduct  in  the  re- 
gency of  Scotland,  dictated  decided  measures  against  the  further 
advance  of  the  Reformation. 

Determined  by  their  counsels,  she  summoned  the  most  emi- 
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i  of  the  Protestant  teachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  The  pop- 
iBf  apprehending  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  goyemment  to 
ct  punishment  upon  them  for  having  propagated*  doctrines 
ileal  to  the  ancient  faith,  collected  from  different  points,  and 
earing  in  great  numbers,  evinced  a  determination  to  protect 
lu  The  regent  induced  them  to  disperse,  by  ^  voluntary 
nise  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  min- 
rs.  Immediately  after,  however,  they  were  declared  rebels 
the  council :  and  the  people,  provoked  by  her  treachery,  re- 
'ed  to  take  up  arms  against  her  authority,  in  defence  of  the 
isters,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  established  religion.  It 
I  at  this  particular  crisis  of  the  religious  controversy  in  Scot- 
ly  that  KLnox  returned  from  the  continent 
ohn  Knox  was.  a  native  of  Gifford,  in  Haddingtonshire,  or 
Jt  Lothian,  Scotland ;  and  was  bom  m  the  year  1505,  four 
rs  before  the  birth  of  Calvin.  He  was  educated  at  Hadding- 
and  St  Andrews ;  and  was  afterward  a  teacher  of  philoso* 
in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  university.  He  attained  to 
priesthood  at  an  early  age,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  in 
ling  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  to  the  study  of  scho- 
ic  theology.  His  conversion  to  the  true  Christian  faith,  is 
posed  to  have  been  about  the  year  1535 ;  but  he  did  not 
oly  profess  the  Reformed  doctrines  before  1542.  This  change 
eligious  sentiment  has  been  attributed  to  the  instrumentality 
;he  martyr  Wishart.  He  soon  after  became  a  zealous  and 
efficient  teacher  of  Gospel  truth.  In  1547,  he  was  taken  a 
toner  by  the  French,  and  remained  a  captive  in  the  galleys 
two  years.  He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  Edward  VL, 
It  over  to  Frankfort  and  Greneva,  and  in  1555,  returned  to 
dand.  He  labored  in  the  ministry  but  a  short  time,  and  re- 
led  to  Geneva.  It  was  during  his  residence  there,  that  he 
^  his  ^  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
it  of  Women."  Mary  was  then  Queen  of  England  ;  and  she 
\  no  doubt  the  particular  object  of  his  animadversions.  In 
ril»  1559,  he  once  more  landed  on  his  native  shore,  and  ar- 
)d  at  the  remarkable  crisis  to  which  we  have  referred. 
ijQOx  was  the  bold  and  distinguished  champion  of  the  Scot- 
.  Reformation.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
pted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Even  the  austerity 
Us  deportment,  and  his  uncompromising  spirit,  were  conge- 
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nial  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  Providence  raised  him  up,  and 
fitted  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  of  his 
divine  mission.  He  soon  became  the  master-spirit  of  the  move- 
ments then  just  commenced  by  the  Protestant  party,  and  the 
chief  director  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord. 

Paul  made  Felix  tremble  on  his  throne  when  he  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment  to  come;  and  Knox, 
with  equal  intrepidity,  but  with  more  acrimony  and  vehemence, 
railed  against  the  follies  and  corrupt  religion  of  his  sovereign; 
and  by  the  severity  of  his  reproofs,  he  once  subdued  her  lofty 
spirit,  when  overwhelmed  by  feelings  of  wounded  pride  and 
mortification,  she  sat  in  silence  dissolved  in  tears  before  him.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  •*  he  never  feared  the  face  of  man."  A  cor- 
rupt royalty,  and  a  debased  and  bigoted  priesthood,  were  equally 
the  objects  of  his  unsparing  invectives.  His  usual  appellation  for 
the  queen  was  **the  wicked  Jezebel/*  nor  could  she,  by  blandish- 
ments and  bewitching  arts,  over  which  her  youth  and  beauty 
and  courtly  accompUshments  gave  her  an  easy  control,  either 
soften  his  temper  or  moderate  the  severity  of  his  language.  He 
told  her,  on  one  occasion,  that  ^'Samuel  feared  not  to  slay  Agag, 
the  fat  and  delicate  King  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  King  Saul 
had  saved ;  neither  spared  Elias  Jezebel's  false  prophets  and 
Baal's  priests,  though  King  Ahab  was  present."  '^Phinehas,"  he 
said,  ''was  no  magistrate,  yet  feared  he  not  to  strike  Cozbi  and 
Zimri  in  the  very  act  of  filthy  fornication."  "And  so,  madam, 
your  grace  may  see,"  he  concluded,  **that  others  than  chief  ma- 
gistrates may  lawfully  inflict  punishment  on  such  crimes  as  are 
condemned  by  the  law  of  God." 

Such  were  the  courage  and  the  temper  of  the  man  who  was 
invited  by  the  leading  Reformers  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  direct  their  movements.  His  opinions  on  scriptural  doc* 
trines  coincided  with  those  of  Calvin;  he  was  actuated  by  a 
zeal  for  religious  liberty  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  not  less 
ardent  than  that  which  warmed  the  breast  of  Zwingle ;  and 
in  his  loud,  rough,  and  vehement  denunciations  of  the  Papal 
Hierarchy  he  was  not  unlike  Luther.  The  following  spirited 
delineation  of  his  character  has  been  drawn  by  the  learned  and 
impartial  historian  of  his  own  country.  Dr.  Robertson:  ** Zeal/ 
intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree.    He  was  acquainted,  too,  with  the  learn* 
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ing  cultivated  in  that  age,  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  elo- 
quence which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  to  inflame.  His 
maxims,  however,  were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying  himself,  he  showed 
no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with 
an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim. 
This  often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  expressions 
with  respect  to  the  queen's  person  and  conduct.  Those  very  quali- 
ties, however,  which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable, 
fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the 
Reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face 
dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  back."  Bana- 
tyne,  in  his  remarks  on  the*  closing  scene  of  his  earthly  career 
thus  beautifully  sketches  his  character:  ''In  this  maimer  de- 
parted this  man  of  God ;  the  light  of  Scotland,  the  comfort  of 
the  Church,  the  mirror  of  godliness,  and  pattern  and  example  of 
all  true  ministers,  in  purity  of  life,  soundness  of  doctrine,  and 
boldness  in  reproving  of  wickedness ;  one  that  cared  not  for  the 
fiivor  of  men,  how  great  soever  they  were."  His  literary  works 
were  few ;  as  his  time  was  chiefly  deVoted  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  other  spiritual  labors.  His  principal  production 
is  a  ••  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland." 

Knox  commenced  his  eflibrts  in  the  propagation  of  the  (Jospel 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland ;  and  from  the  pulpit  at 
Perth  he  declaimed  with  his  accustomed  vehemence  against  the 
vices  of  the  Romish  clergy  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
The  Reformers  now  engaged  in  the  work  with  renewed  zeal ; 
while  the  queen-regent,  as  determined  to  suppress  the  growing 
heresy  in  the  kingdom,  collected  her  forces  for  a  vigorous  and 
decided  movement  for  their  destruction.  With  two  thousand 
French  auxiliaries,  she  organized  her  army,  and  advancing  upon 
Perth,  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  that  place.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord  were  not  intimidated  by  these  hostile  demon- 
vtrations,  and  placed  themselves  at  once  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
They  sent  an  address  to  the  regent,  in  which  they  declared  their 
determination,  if  driven  to  extremities  by  the  cruel  beasts^  the 
Churchmen,  to  resort  to  foreign  auxiliaries  for  assistance,  in 
their  measures  of  safety  and  protection.    They  appealed  to  the 
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nobility  in  her  army  in  justification  of  the  violence  they  had 
committed  in  the  destruction  of  the  images  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  insisted  that  what  had  been  done  was  strictly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  God.  *^  It  ought  to  be  considered,'' 
they  said,  ^'whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  by  the 
pestileQt  Papists  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and 
sword,  be  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ"  The  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  queen's 
natural  brother,  who  were  united  with  the  Protestants,  had 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  regent,  and  enlisted  under  her  banner. 
The  Congregation  addressed,  therefore,  all  who  bad  thus  de- 
serted their  cause,  apprising  them  of  their  treacherous  conduct, 
and  warning  them  '^that  they  would  be  excommunicated  from 
their  society  and  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  which  God,  by  his  mighty  power,  had  erected  among 
them,  whose  ministers  have  the  same  authority  which  Christ 
granted  to  his  apostles,  in  these  words :  ^  Whose  sins  ye  shall 
forgive,  shall  be  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain,  shall 
be  retained." 

The  Congregation  addressed  also  the  Established  Church, 
commencing  their  letter  missive  with  the  following  significant 
caption — **  To  the  generation  of  Antichrist,  the  pestilent  prelates, 
and  their  shaveling,  in  Scotland,  the  Congregation  of  Christ 
Jesus,  within  the  same,  sayeth."  .  •*  As  ye,  by  tyranny,"  conti- 
nues the  address,  "  intend  not  only  to  destroy  our  bodies,  but 
also,  by  the  same,  to  hold  our  souls  in  bondage  of  the  devil,  sub- 
ject to  idolatry ;  so  shall  we,  with  all  the  force  and  power 
which  God  shall  grant  unto  us,  execute  just  vengeance  and 
punishment  upon  you;  yea,  we  shall  begin  that  same  war 
which  God  commanded  Israel  to  execute  against  the  Canaan- 
ites:  that  is,  contract  of  peace  shall  never  be  made  till  you 
desist  from  your  open  idolatry  and  cruel  persecution  of  God's 
children.  And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  of  his 
Son,  Christ  Jesus,  whose  verity  we  profess,  and  Gk)spel  we  have 
preached,  and  holy  sacraments  rightly  administered,  we  signify 
unto  you  to  be  our  intent,  so  far  as  God  will  assist  us  to  with- 
stand your  idolatry.  Take  this  for  warning  and  be  not  de- 
ceived." 

Such  language  of  defiance,  fortified  by  an  armed  soldiery, 
and  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  firm  resolution  and  of  indomitable 
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courage,  sddom  failed  to  humble  the  haughty  tone  of  the  Pa* 
pistSy  and  to  bring  them  to  terms  of  compromise  and  concesaioik 
The  regent  took  counsel  in  her  prudrace,  and  acceded  to  condi- 
tions of  peace  in  an  accommodation  of  their  differences.  Under 
a  promise,  to  the  Protestants,  of  indemnity  for  past  offences,  and 
of  not  quartering  the  French  soldiers  upon  the  citizens  of  Perth, 
she  was  permitted  to  enter  the  city  without  resistance.  Dissat- 
isfaction, however,  very  soon  after  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Protestant  party,  by  angry  complaints  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  regent  was  charged  with  having  disregarded 
the  stipulations.  Whether  these  complaints  were  justly  founded 
or  not,  the  issue  was  not  as  favorable  as  either  party  may  have 
anticipated.  It  must  have  been  evident  that  a  mere  suspension 
of  hostilities,  or  compromise  of  differences  for  the  time,  could 
not  long  satisfy  the  Reformers,  whose  objects  were  an  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  and  a  right  to  worship  agreeably  to  their 
own  opinions,  as  well  as  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  religion* 
*•  It  was  asserted,"  says  Hume,  •*  that  the  regent,  to  justify  her 
measures,  declared  that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their  promises 
too  strictly  urged  upon  them ;  nor  was  any  faith  to  be  kept  with 
heretics ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  could  she  find  as  good  a  color, 
she  would  willingly  bereave  all  these  men  of  theur  lives  and  far* 
tunes.''  If  all  these  were  calumnies,  circulated  with  a  view  of 
exciting  the  popular  indignation,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  both 
parties  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  enmity,  and  were  prepared* 
to  maintain  their  respective  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Congregation  now  formed  a  new  covenant,  in  which  they 
not  only  provided  for  their  future  safety,  but  pledged  thm* 
selves,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power  in 
destroying  every  thing  that  dishonored  his  holy  name."  This 
covenant  was  subscribed  by  Argyle  and  the  Prior  of  St  An- 
drews, with  many  others.  The  Protestant  party,  having 
received  an  important  accession  of  forces,  proceeded,  under  the 
animatmg  influences  of  John  Knox,  to  open  acts  of  violence  and 
demolition.  Anstruther,  Scone,  Crail,  and  Sterling,  successively 
felt  the  strong  arm  of  the  innovators  of  religion,  and  were  seve- 
rally reformed,  by  the  destruction  of  their  churches  and  monas- 
teries, as  Perth  and  Couper  had  been  not  long  before.  They 
then  advanced  to  Edinburg,  into  which  they  were  cordially 
received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  themselves  ahready  com- 
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menced  a  similar  work  of  reformation.  The  regent  fled  to 
Dunbar,  and  there  fortified  herself. 

The  Earl  of  Arran,  now  entitled  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
interposed  his  mediation  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  by  his 
advice  the  regent  consented  to  grant  them  a  toleration  of  their 
religion,  under  a  promise  on  their  part  to  commit  no  further  de- 
predations. Hume,*  who  seems  to  have  cherished  but  a  cold 
sympathy  for  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  charges  them  with 
an  imposture,  in  adding  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
parties  one  which  declared  that  idolatry  should  not  again  be 
erected  in  any  place  where  it  was  at  that  time  suppressed. 
Edinburg  was.  restored  to  the  regent  on  the  12th  of  July,  1559. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  died  on  the  lOth  of  that  month, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II.  This  change  of 
administration  brought  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  France 
into  a  closer  alliance,  and  to  an  identity  of  views  and  interests 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  influence  of  the  Guises  now 
controlled  the  policy  of  both.  A  reinforcement  of  one  thousand 
men  was  immediately  sent  over  to  Scotland,  to  sustain  the  queen- 
regent  in  her  contemplated  measures  against  the  Protestants. 
With  these  auxiliaries  she  commenced  the  fortifications  at  Leith. 
Other  troops  were  soon  after  sent  from  France,  under  the  com- 
mand of  La  Brosse.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  accompanied  the  expedition. 

In  this  enterprise  we  discover  a  development  of  the  policy 
which  formed  the  ruling  principle  in  thfe  court  of  Francis  11. 
He  had  assumed  with  his  consort  Mary,  the  title  of  ''King  and 
Queen  of  England.*'  It  was  believed  a  favorable  juncture  to 
maintain  their  high  pretensions ;  the  civil  commotions  in  Scotland 
affording  a  pretext  for  sending  their  armies  into  that  kingdom. 
For  the  purpose  avowedly  of  suppressing  the  insurrection,  but 
with  the  ulterior  object  of  an  invasion  of  England,  numerous 
forces  were  accordingly  transported  from  France.  These  im- 
portant movements,  and  vast  preparations  for  renewing  the  war, 
very  naturally  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants,  but 
did  not  paralyze  their  energies.  They  had  been  recently 
strengthened  by  new  and  influential  adherents,  among  whom 

♦  This  writer  seems  to  have  viewed  Popery  as  mere  snperstitioii,  and  the  Re- 
fotmers  as  fimatics. 
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were  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran. 

The  Congregation  proceeded  at  once  to  vigorous  measures  of 
defence.  By  their  own  authority,  they  declared  the  qneen- 
dowager  no  longer  regent  of  Scotland,  and  ordered  the  French 
troops  to  evacuate  the  country.  They  levied  an  army,  and 
advanced  to  Edinburg,  which  they  again  took  possession  o£ 
Receiving  information  from  the  continent  that  the  Marquis  of 
Elbceuf,  one  of  the  Guises,  had  gone  to  Germany  for  the  purpose 
3f  levying  an  army,  they  ^ent  Maitland  of  Lidington  and  Robert 
Bfelvil  to  England,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Eliza- 
beth. In  their  declaration  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  them 
m  this  measure,  the  Scottish  lords  said:  '^How  far  we  have 
sought  support  of  England,  or  of  any  other  prince,  and  what 
just  cause  we  had  or  have  so  to  do,  we  shall  shortly  make  mani- 
GMt  unto  the  world,  to  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  all  those  who  slander  us  fer  so  doing  ;  for  this  we 
fear  not  to  confess,  that  as,  in  this  enterprise  against  the  devil, 
against  idolatry,  and  the  maintainors  of  the  same,  we  chiefly  and 
cmly  seek  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto  men,  sin  to  be  punished, 
ind  virtue  to  be  maintained ;  so,  where  power  faileth  of  our- 
lelves,  we  will  seek  it  wheresoever  God  shall  offer  the  same. 
(Hume's  Hist.  Eng.)  They  were  at  least  justified  on  the  ground 
that  their  enemies  had  already  introduced  foreign  troops  to  effect 
their  subjugation. 

Elizabeth,  governed  by  the  wise  counsels  of  Cecil,  did  not  long 
leliberate  on  the  proposals,  but  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual 
lefence  with  the  Congregation,  whichi  it  was  stipulated,  should 
M>ntinue  during  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  Francis, 
ind  a  year  after.  She  further  pledged  herself  not  to  withdraw 
ler  assistance  until  the  French  had  been  expelled  from  Scotland. 
3he  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet  in  aid  of  the  Protestants.  These 
"einforcements  enabled  them  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  the  French 
M>urt,  and  to  extort  from  the  regent  the  most  favorable  condi- 
ions  of  peace.  Before  the  final  adjustment  of  their  differences, 
the  queen-dowager  died,  (June  11th,  1560.)  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Edinburg.  By  this  it  was 
stipulated — ^that  the  French  should  immediately  be  transported 
DUt  of  Scotland  ;  that  Francis  and  Mary  should  withdraw  their 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  Elizabeth  be  remunerated 
for  whatever  injuries  had  resulted  to  her  from  their  assertion  of 
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that  claim;  thmt  the  Protestants  be  secured  from  all  further 
molestation,  &c.  This  treaty,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  faithfully 
fulfilled  by  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Francis  and  Mary  indeed 
refused,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ratify  it,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  Scots  had  not  themselves  complied  with  its  conditions,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this  breach  of  &ith,  they  were  still  pro- 
tected by  Elizabeth. 

It  was  also  stipulated,  that  a  parliament  or  convention  should 
be  immediately  convened;  and  the  Congregation,  upon  their 
own  authority,  ordered  a  meeting  of  this  assembly.  This  body 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Reformers,  and  sustained 
their  measures  with  unabated  zeal.  Through  their  instrumen- 
tality the  Reformation  was  firmly  established  in  Scotland. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliament  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  and  also,  for  the  punishment 
of  the  Papists,  who  were  called  "the  vassals  of  the  Roman 
harlot.**  It  declared  that,  •*  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy, 
there  was  not  one  lawful  minister ;  but  that  they  were,  all  of 
them,  thieves  and  murderers ;  yea,  rebels  and  traitors  to  civil 
authority,  and  unworthy  to  be  suffered  in  any  Reformed  common- 
wealth." The  Parliament  proceeded  to  ratify  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Geneva ;  and  to  abolish 
the  mass  in  all  the  churches,  imposing  the  following  three  severe 
penalties  on  any  person  who  either  ofliciated  in  it,  or  was  pre- 
sent during  the  administration  of  the  rite :  which  were,  chastise- 
ment for  the  first  ofience,  by  corporal  punishment,  with  confis- 
cation of  goods,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate;  banishment 
from  the  kingdom,  for  the  second ;  and  for  the  third,  capital 
punishment.  The  Papal  jurisdiction  was  also  formally  abolished. 
The  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was  adopted  for  the 
Reformed  Church.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of 
John  Knox,  who  had  derived  it  from  the  Church  of  Geneva 
organized  by  Calvin.  **In  introducing  this  system,"  says  Mac- 
laine,  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  "the  Scottish  Reformer  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether  from  the  ancient  form ; 
but,  instead  of  bishops,  proposed  the  establishment  of  ten  super- 
intendents, to  inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy, 
to  preside  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  Church,  without  pre- 
tending to  claim  either  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  the  revenues  and 
dignity  of  the  former  bishops."  The  Popish  prelates  remon- 
strated against  these  proceedings,  and  complained  of  theinjustica 
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committed  on  them  by  the  invasion  of  their  rights  and  property. 
They  were  ordered  to  appear  in  person  before  the  Parliament^ 
but  feared  to  incur  the  danger,  and  departed  firom  the  city. 
That  assembly  thereupon  declared,  ''that  the  ecclesiastics  were 
entirely  satisfied,  and  found  no  reason  of  complaint" 

The  acts  of  the  Parliament  were  sent  to  France  by  Sir  James 
Sandilands,  Prior  of  St.  Johns,  to  be  ratified  by  the  queen,  but 
she  denied  their  validity,  and  refused  her  sanction  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  assembly  convened  without  her  royal  authority. 
The  Protestants,  however,  disregarded  her  objections,  and  rigidly 
executed  the  laws  enacted  for  the  overthrow  of  Popery  within 
the  kingdom.  ''They  abolished  the  mass,  settled  their  minis- 
ters, committed  every  where  furious  devastations  on  the  mona»> 
teries,  and  even  on  the  churches  which  they  thought  pr6^ed 
by  idolatry;  and,  deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful 
prize,  they  took  possession,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues."  "  Thus  was  an  incurable 
wound  given  to  the  Papal  authority  in  that  country."  (Hume.) 

At  the  close  of  the  year  (1560)  the  first  General  Assembly  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland  convened  in  Edinburg.  There 
were  present  only  twelve  ministers  and  thirty  ruling  elders. 
*•  Other  persons,  forty-three  in  number,  were  appointed  ;  some  to 
read  the  word  in  the  mother  tongue,  the  people  being  unable  to 
.  read  themselves,  and  some  to  exhort :  the  one  class  were  called 
readers,  the  other  exhorters.  The  whole  official  moral  force 
might  be  rated,  therefore,  at  eighty-five."  "  In  the  same  year 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  well-afifected  noblemen,  barons  and 
burghers,  who  had  hitherto  been  carrying  on  the  Reformation, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  few  ministers  above  spoken  of  in 
the  burg-towns,  as  the  most  important  spheres.  Eight  of  them 
were  appointed  to  the  leading  towns ;  the  remainder,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another,  making  five,  were  appointed  superintendents  or 
commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  the  desolate  rural  dis- 
tricts as  pastors  could  be  procured.  In  the  mean  time,  they  were 
themselves  to  visit  them,  and  stir  up  the  nobles  and  people  to 
make  provision  for  the  common  teacher.  It  would  seem,  over 
the  whole  wide,  and  peopled,  and  fertile  country  of  the  Lothians, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  there  were  only  six  churches 
available  for  Protestant  worship,  and  they  were  not  all  supplied 
with  pastors."  (Lorimer.) 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  same  writer  to  whom  I  have  re» 
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ferred,  that  **  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
drawn  up  in  this  year,  is  substantially  the  same  in  doctrine  and 
spirit,  and  even  in  style,  as  that  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
adopted  in  the  preceding  year,"  (1559.)  "Nor  is  it  only  in  doc- 
trinal sentiment,"  says  that  writer,  "that  we  find  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  them :  as  they  were  the  same  in  government,  so 
in  discipline  there  was  a  remarkable  correspondence." 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1560,  Francis  II.  died,  and  Mary  re- 
turned to  her  native  country  the  following  year.  She  landed  at 
Leith  on  the  19th  of  August,  1561.  Elizabeth  had  refused  to 
grant  her  a  safe-conduct,  should  she  be  compelled  to  land  on  the 
English  shore,  on  the  ground  of  her  refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
of  Edinburg ;  and  even  endeavored  to  intercept  her  by  a  fleet  in 
her  voyage  across  the  German  Ocean. 

The  first  measures  of  her  government  were  designed  to  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  and  one  of  her  earliest 
acts  was  a  proclamation  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  religi- 
ous forms  recently  established.  But  it  was  known  that  she  still 
adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  was  in  principle 
and  feeling  a  bigoted  Papist.  The  preachers,  therefore,  parti- 
cularly the  stem  and  unbending  Knox,  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  her  person,  nor  would  they  be  persuaded  to  trust  the  sincerity 
of  her  professions.  The  celebration  of  mass  in  her  own  chapel 
was  viewed  with  disgust ;  and  the  people  were  di^)osed  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  retired  enjoyment  of  this  religious  privilege. 
•'Shall  we  suffer,"  they  openly  exclaimed,  **  that  idol  to  be  again 
erected  within  the  realm  ?"  The  preachers  declaimed  from  the 
pulpit  against  what  they  termed  the  Popish  abomination ;  and 
asserted  that  •'  one  mass  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men,  landed  to  invade  the  kingdom."  LordXindesey,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed  **  that  the  idolater  should  die 
the  death."  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  popular  indignation 
was  so  far  restrained  by  the  most  influential  personages  in  the 
kingdom,  as  to  prevent  an  open  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  queen.  Such  were  the  indignities  and  insults  to  wliich 
Mary  was  exposed  immediately  afler  her  arrival  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  her  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Lord  James  Stuart,  her  natural  brother,  was  created  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  became  her  most  confidential  adviser  and  counsel- 
lor.   He  was  attached  to  the  Protestant  caufle,  and  had  ngned 
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16  new  covenant  of  the  Congregation  in  1559.  She  was,  not* 
rithstanding  his  influence  and  decision  of  character,  still  in- 
olted  hy  opprobrious  epithets,  and  treated  with  contumely  by 
16  people.  Paintings  were  exhibited  in  her  presence,  in  which 
rere  represented  the  punishments  indicted  by  Grod  upon  idol- 
tiy,  as  detailed  in  Scriptures.  A  proclamation  was  published 
y  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburg,  by  its  own  authority,  ban- 
ihing  from  the  district  ^  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  Antichrist, 
16  Pope,  such  as  priests,  monks,  and  friars ;  together  with  adul- 
>rers  and  fornicators."  •*  The  Assembly  of  the  Church  framed 
Q  address,  in  which,  after  telling  her  that  her  mass  was  a 
astard  service  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the 
3urce  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the  realm,  they  ex- 
ressed  their  hopes,  that  she  would,  ere  this  time,  have  pre- 
nred  truth  to  her  own  preconceived  opinion,  and  have  re- 
ounced  her  religion,  which,  they  assured  her,  was  nothing  but 
bomination  and  vanity."  (Hume's  Hist)  Her  private  chapel 
ran  entered,  during  her  absence,  and  rudely  violated  by  some 
dligious  zealot  Certain  persons  were  arrested  on  suspicion.; 
nd  Knox  openly  called  on  the  Protestant  party  to  protect 
lem  from  punishment  When  arraigned  before  the  queen  for 
Mlitious  conduct,  he  hesitated  not  to  say  to  her,  "  that  the  pes- 
lent  Papists,  who  had  inflamed  her  against  these  holy  men, 
rere  the  sons  of  the  devil ;  and  must,  therefore,  obey  the  di- 
sctions  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manslayer 
001  the  beginning."  Notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  this 
leech,  ^and  in  the  royal  presence,  Knox  was  dismissed  without 
Munire ;  and  the  individuals,  charged  with  the  alleged  act  of 
iolence,  escaped  without  punishment  On  another  occasion, 
da  intrepid  Reformer  told  the  queen  that  he  would  submit  to 
sr  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to  Nero.  The  kingdom 
r  heaven  may « truly  be  said  to  have  suffered  violence,  and 
16  violent  took  it  by  force. 

This  determined  spirit  of  resistance  against  the  spiritual  domi- 
ation  of  Rome,  and  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  Scottish  Reform* 
rs  in  maintaining  their  religious  liberties,  may  be  attributed  by 
16  frigid  and  philosophizing  moralist  to  excessive  enthusiasm^ 
>  extravagant  and  wild  conceptions  of  religion;  but  their  efforts 
rere  signally  triumphant ;  and  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
lessed  the  noble  sacrifices  they  made,  under  his  divine  directioDi 
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by  prospering  their  evangelical  labors  beyond  those  of  any  othfl^-  % 
nation  or  people.  No  Church  founded  in  the  sixteenth  centfny^ 
secured  so  early  its  right  of  worship,  perfected  so  speedily  itr 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  has  better  preserved,  through  the- 
intervening  ages  to  the  present  time,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  ill 
the  bond  of  peace.  The  French  Reformers,  between  whom 
and  those  of  Scotland  there  were  many  remarkable  features  of 
resemblance,  were  equally  zealous,  equally  sound  in  the  fidth, 
and  displayed  as  fully  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  a  devoted- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  that  spirit  was  resisted  by  the 
strong  arm  of  their  own  government,  and  that  devotedness  was 
immolated  at  the  shrine  of  Popery,  by  bigoted  and  priest-serving 
monarchs. 

We  have  undoubted  evidences  of  the  immediate  prosperity  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland,  from  the  period  when  its 
doctrines  were  embodied  in  a  confession  of  faith,  and  its  forms 
of  divine  worship  established.  Lorimer  informs  us,  from  au- 
thentic manuscript  documents,  that,  "in  1567,  instead  of  twelve 
ministers,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  and  instead 
of  forty-three  readers  and  exhorters,  there  were  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one ;  making,  in  all,  in  the  space  of  seven  years, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  moral  agents,  laboring  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  instead  of  fifty-five.  In 
other  words,  there  was  almost  a  moral  agent  of  one  description 
or  another  for  every  parish  of  the  land  in  seven  years.**  **  In 
16d4,  the  commissioner  speaks  of  passing  to  Kintyre,**  (the  pen- 
insula of  Argyleshire,  l}ring  between  the  Frith  of  Clyde  jind  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,)  ''  and  then  to  the  Isles,  to  visit  the  churches, 
implying  that  there  were  churches  to  superintend.  The  reader 
seems  to  have  been  appointed  first,  then  the  exhorter,  and  lastly 
the  minister.  The  cases  are  rare—only  in  large  towns — where 
the  whole  three  offices,  or  even  two,  were  in  operation  together. 
Generally  there  was  at  the  outset  but  one  of  them  in  one  place. 
The  fact,  that  nine  years  after,  that  is,  in  1576,  there  were,  in 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  parishes,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  places  where  there  was  both  a  minister  and  a  read- 
er, is  an  indication  of  great  and  continued  progress.**  ^Six- 
teen years  after  the  Reformation,  there  were  more  than  half  of 
the  parishes  supplied  with  the  highest  religious  oflice — ^the  pa- 
rochial minister— supposing  the  reil  of  the  Church  to  enjoy  the 
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^an#  pvoportioiL'*  **  The  Scripture  reader,"  continues  the  writer » 
^when  well  qualified,  seems,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  to 
have  administered  the  sacraments,  and  celebrated  marriage; 
and  both  he  and  the  exhorter,  where  their  gifts  were  approved, 
appear,  sometimes,  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  ministry.  In- 
deed, the  Church,  with  great  wisdom,  did  not,  in  these  trying 
times,  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  an  exact  and  formal 
cmrriculum  of  study.  She  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  their  ser- 
vices, when  the  qualifications  were  such  as  to  promise  useful- 
ness. Thus,  the  first  Protestant  minister  of  the  West  Church  of 
E^nburg,  W.  Harlow,  originally  a  tailor,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
England  for  safety.  Having  obtained  deacon's  orders,  he  re- 
tamed  in  1556,  four  years  before  the  first  General  Assembly, 
and  became  minister  of  the  West  Kirk.  The  Church  was  too 
much  animated  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  make  any  question 
about  the  validity  of  his  ordination.*  I  conclude  the  notices 
descriptive  of  the  amazing  progress  which  the  Protestant  faith 
made,  under  the  unwearied  prayers  and  labors  of  the  early 
Church,  with  the  following  remark  of  the  regent,  in  1573,  or 
thirteen  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  maybe  over-colored,  as  he  had  an  object  to  serve; 
but  there  must  have  been  a  general  truth  in  the  statement, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  inapplicable.  I  take  it  from  Wod- 
row's  Manuscript  Collections  of  the  Life  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig. 
Speaking  of  the  religious  change,  the  regent  says,  ^  Seeing  the 
most  part  of  the  canons,  monks  and  friars  within  this  realm  have 
made  profession  of  the  true  reUgion,  it  is  thought  meet  that  it  be 

*  In  the  year  17S4,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weeley  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Francis 
Aibniy  tp  be  joint  superintendents  (or  bishops)  over  the  Methodists  in  North 
America ;  and  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Yasey  to  act  as  elders  among 
them,  by  baptizing  i^id  administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  stated,  that  he  had 
desired  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  only  one,  but  his  application  was  reject- 
ed. The  General  Conference,  in  Baltimore,  unanimously  confirmed  the  appoint- 
DMSits.  This  was  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  These  proceedings  were  aUeged  to  be  informal ;  but  were  justi- 
iederneosssitofem."  ** I  exercised  that  power,"  said  Wesley,  **  which  I  am 
fhlly  persuaded  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  has  given  me." 
"  I  firmly  believe,"  he  said,  on  another  occasion,  subsequently,  '*  I  am  a  scrip* 
tnral  Epucopotf  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  or  in  Europe ;  for  the  apoe- 
tolical  succession  I  know  to  be  a  fiible,  which  no  man  ever  did,  or  can  prove." 
Who  win  piesmne  to  affirm  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  not  with  him  ? 
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and  Pilscilla.  Those  who  were  dispersed  by  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  fled  from  Jerusalem,  preached 
the  word  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks,  ^and  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them ;  and  a  great  number  believed,  and  turned 
unto  the  Lord."  The  word  preached  profited  them,  being  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it  This  alone  was  the  incontro* 
vertible  evidence  of  their  divine  mission.  There  was,  emphati- 
cally speaking,  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek ; 
for  the  same  Lord  over  all  was  rich  unto  all  that  called  upon 
him.  The  dispersed  believers  who  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,. 
and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  exhibited  their  divine  commission  (not 
derived  from  the  authority  of  men  through  the  mere  ceremony 
of  an  ordination)  in  the  great  number  who  believed,  and  turned 
unto  the  Lord.  ''How  beautiful  were  the  feet  of  them  that 
preached  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  brought  glad  tidings  of  good 
things  r  How  could  their  preaching  have  been  blessed,  except 
they  had  been-rsent  ?  The  example  of  the  Apostolic  Church  has 
been  received  as  an  authority  by  the  different  Reformed  Churches 
which  arose  at  subsequent  periods ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
an  informality  in  the  minisitrations  of  the  word  is  observable  in 
them  all.  In  England,  the  episcopal  order  was  preserved ;  but 
the  bishops  received  their  appointments /ram  the  throne^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  calUd  (kletoi  epi9copin)f  in 
the  Scriptural  sense  of  that  term.  ''  How  shall  they  preach,  ex« 
cept  they  be  sent?"  The  ordination,  of  itself,  administered  by 
order  of  a  temporal  prince,  was  not  an  evidence  of  a  divine 
mission. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  if  effected  by  violence,  was  never* 
theless  complete.  All  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  from 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  Papal  Church.  Those  of  the  monastic 
orders  were  forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  property  by  the  nobles. 
The  convention  of  the  nation,  assembled  in  1561,  divided  the  ec» 
clesiastical  livings  or  benefices  into  twenty-one  shares,  of  which 
fourteen  were  reserved  for  the  ancient  possessors,  three  were  ap* 
propriated  to  the  use  of  the  sovereign,  and  if  these  were  sufficient 
to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  crown,  the  remaining 
four  accrued  to  the  Reformed  ministers.  This  last  provision  was 
BUgatory,  from  the  extravagance  and  increamng  necessities  of  the 
court,  and  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  queen  to  assist  the 
Frotc^ant  clergy.  The  Reformed  ministen  were  compelled, 
88 
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tberefore,  to  subsist  on  the  volontary  contributioiui  of  those  of  their 
own  faith,  and  such  inadequate  stipends  as  were  allowed  by  their 
respective  congregations.  We  are  informed  by  the  *'  Book  of  the 
Assignations  of  the  Ministers'  and  Readers'  Stipend,  for  1576,'^ 
referred  to  by  Lorimer,  that  ''sixteen  pounds  to  twenty-six  Scots 
was  a  common  stipend  for  a  Scripture  reader ;  fifty  merks  for  an 
exhorter ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  for  a  minister." 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  required,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  reside  near  their  respective  churches,  and  strictly 
prohibited  firom  accepting  any  civil  oftice,  as  that  of  privy  coun- 
cillor, judge,  or  sheriff,  or  from  holding  pluralities.  Provisions 
were  made  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars,  and  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  which  was  thorough  and  comprehensive.  When 
the  Church  became  well  organized,  and  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  none  ^ere  admitted  to  holy  orders  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  To  test  their  qualifications,  and  to  train  them 
to  polemical  theology,  at  every  meeting  of  Presbytery  discussions 
were  maintained  on  the  Popish  rites  and  doctrines.  The  Gene- 
ral Assembly  resolved,  moreover,  in  1575,  that  ''as  the  leading 
Scripture  commentators  are  written  in  Latin,  so  none  should  be 
admitted  to  the  ministry  unless  they  could  read  thai  language.** 
It  was  fiirther  required  of  them  "to  speak  congruotaZa/tn,  unless 
in  cases  where  Providence  has  bestowed  singular  gifts  and  graces 
for  the  edification  of  his  Church.  In  that  event  the  rule  may  be 
dispensed  with."  (Lorimer.)  The  spiritual  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple was  not  the  less  provided  for,  by  frequent  religious  discourses 
throughout  the  week,  and  catechetical  exercises  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  Sabbath.  This  rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  scriptural 
light  almost  effectually  banished  from  the  kingdom  the  supersti- 
tions of  Popery ;  the  only  traces  of  which  were  discernible  in  the 
machinations  and  intrigues  of  the  foreign  Jesuits  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion.  This  beneficial  result  was  shown  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1588,  that  there  were  at  that 
time  "  twelve  Papists  in  Dumfries  and  its  neighborhood,  ten  in 
Angus  and  Meams,  three  in  the  Lothians,"  &c.,  and  this  was  re- 
ferred to  by  that  body  as  a  subject  of  complaint.  The  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  "  to  keep  it  holy,"  was  rigidly  required  and 
enforced.  The  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  never  lost  sight  of 
<me  leading  and  fimdamental  principle  in  its  institution — ^the  lai- 
qoalified  denunciatioQ  of  Popery,  in  all  its  varied  and  decepliye 
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forms.  It  strictly  prohibited  **  any  service,  -friendship  (»r  league 
with  Papists,  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  other  countries,  by 
common  or  particular  consent ;"  and  thus  preserved  its  religion 
pure,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  pagan  idolatries  of  Rome.  At 
the  same  time  it  exhibited  an  undisguised  and  sincere  feeling  of 
fellowship  toward  the  Reformed  Churches  of  other  countries.  In 
1566,  a  request  was  sent  to  the  English  bishops  to  treat  in  kind- 
ness those  who  differed  from  them  in  religious  opinions  on  points 
of  worship  not  deemed  essentia).  In  1583,  the  king,  James  VL, 
was  entreated  to  instruct  his  ambassador  at  the  EngUsh  court 
^  to  labor  that  a  union  and  bond  may  be  made  between  the  king, 
her  majesty.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  Christian  princes  and 
realms  professing  the  true  religion,  for  the  protection  and  defence 
of  the  true  word  of  God,  and  its  professors,  against  the  persecur 
tion  of  Papists  and  confederates,  joined  and  united  together  by 
the  bloody  league  of  Trent;  and  also  that  her  ma>esty  will  disr 
burden  their  brethren  pf  England  of  the  yoke  of  ceremonies  im- 
posed on  them  against  the  liberty  of  the  word.^  In  1588,  the 
necessities  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees  in  England  were 
considered,  and  collections  were  made  for  their  relief  On  the 
other  hand,  calls  were  made  ui>on  the  people  ^for  fieisting  and 
prayer,  for  the  bloody  councils  of  the  Romish  beast  aU  over  £11- 
rope.''  Such  was  the  admirable  character  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  obstinate  and  the  ill-timed  pretensions  of  Mary  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Popish 
fiedth,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign  over  h^  own  proper 
kingdom,  and  at  length  led  to  her  execution  on  the  block.  She 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  her  claims  to  the  one  nor 
to  abjure  the  other.  Her  marriage  with  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Damley,  in  1565,  who  was  believed  to  be  equally  attached  to 
the  Romish  faith,  created  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  her 
subjects  ;  and  even  in  Edinburg  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  her 
government  was  exhibited  by  associations  and  combinations  of 
the  populace.  Knox  denounced  the  king  and  queen  from  the 
pulpit.  **  Grod,"  he  said,  ^  for  punishment  of  the  oflfonces  and 
ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over 
them  to  boys  and  women.''  Many  of  the  nobility  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  them,  and  offers  were  made  to  the  Engliih 
minister,  Randolph,  to  seize  the  king  and  bis  &ther,  the  Earl^if 
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Lenox,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They  met  at  Stirling,  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  of  mu- 
tual defence,  and  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance.  This, 
through  her  ambassadors,  Randolph  and  Throgmorton,  Elizabeth 
promised  ;  and  remitted  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  them  in  their  in- 
surrectionary movements.  Their  plans  were,  however,  defeat- 
ed, not  having  been  sufficiently  countenanced  by  the  people. 

Damley  was  murdered  in  1567,  and  about  three  months  after 
the  event,  the  queen  married  the  Earl  of  Both  well.    They  were 
both  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  the  public  in- 
dignation became  intense.      The  Earl  of  Athol,  although  a 
Papist,  was  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  against  Mary,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Damley ;  and  the  nobility  generally  engaged  with 
zeal  in  a  cause  in  which  they  considered  the  honor  of  the  nation 
as  deeply  involved.    At  Carberry  Hill,  the  ^confederate  troops 
obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Bothwell ;  and  the  queen  surrendered  herself  into  the  hands  of 
her  enemies.    Bothwell  fled  to  Dunbar.    Mary  was  conducted 
to  Edinburg,  and  on  the  following  day  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
leven,  where  she  was  detained  a  prisoner.    In  December,  a  Par- 
liament was  convened  by  the  Earl  of  Murray ;  and  that  body, 
having  declared  her  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder, 
**  condemned  her  to  imprisonment,  ratified  her  demission  of  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  her  son  for  king,  and  Murray  for  re- 
gent.**    On  the  2d  of  May  following,  (1568,)  she  escaped  from 
her  imprisonment ;  and  having  raised  her  standard  at  Hamilton, 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men  rallied  under  it  in  her  defence. 
On  the  15th,  her  forces  were  defeated  at  Langside,  near  Glas- 
gow, and  totally  dispersed.    She  fled  to  Galloway,  and  there 
immediately  embarked  on  board  of  a  fishing-boat,  by  which  she 
was  transported  to  an  English  port  about  thirty  miles  from  Car- 
lisle.    Mary  having  informed   Elizabeth  of  her  arrival,  and 
requested  a  personal  interview,  was  mortified  by  a  refiisal  of  hev 
request,  and  her  detention  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle  as  a  prisoner. 
She  was  removed  first  to  Bolton  and  then  to  Tutbury,  and  in 
that  castle  she  remained  a  captive  until  the  year  1586,  when  she 
was  removed  to  Fothenngay  castle*  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton.   On  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  she  was  executed,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  nineteenth  of  her  cap- 
tivity. 
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Although  Mary,  in  the  commencement  of  her  administration, 
was  persuaded,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  make  many  conces- 
sions to  the  Protestants,  the  predominant  party  in  the  kingdom, 
there  were,  notwithstanding,  other  circumstances  which  proved 
the  insincerity  of  her  conduct  She  constantly  reiused  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  established  the  Reformation ; 
she  attempted,  at  different  times,  to  restore  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Papal  Church  their  civil  jurisdiction  ;  and  she  even  addressed  a 
letter  in  1568,  through  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  professing  her  submission  to  its  authority. 
In  this  letter,  still  pertinaciously  advancing  her  pretensions  to 
the  English  throne,  she  expressed  a  hope  of  subjecting  in  time 
both  kingdoms  to  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  See.  When  in 
1562  a  petition  was  presented  to  her  by  Protestants  for  the  en* 
tire  suppression  of  the  superstitious  rites  and  worship  of  the 
Papal  Church,  she  replied  in  anger,  that  she  hoped  before  an* 
other  year  to  restore  the  mass  throughout  Scotland ;  and  when 
in  1564  she  was  solicited,  by  the  General  Assembly,  '^  to  abjure 
the  blasphemous  idolatry  of  the  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  Antichrist,  and  to  embrace  the  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  she  replied,  that  ^  she  was  not  convinced  of  the  falsity  of 
her  religion,  or  the  impiety  of  the  mass,  and  that  her  apostacy 
would  lose  her  the  friendship  of  her  allies  on  the  continent."  In 
1565,  the  Treaty  of  Bayonne  was  formed,  between  the  Queen* 
Regent  of  France,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
^  No  less,"  says  Hume,  ''  than  a  total  and  universal  exterminaf* 
tioti  of  the  Protestants,  by  fire  and  sword,  was  concerted  by 
Philip  and  Catharine  of  Medicis.  The  treaty  was  brought  over 
to  Scotland  by  Clemau,  and  Mary  cheerfully  affixed  her  signa* 
ture  to  it. 

In  the  following  year  a  Parliament  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  law  of  attainder  against  the  noblemen  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  her  after  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Damley;  and  also,  for  adoptmg  measures  by  which  Popery 
would  be  re-established  in  the  kingdom.  These  designs  were 
firustrated,  however,  by  the  important  events  which  then  occur- 
red, and  which  exercised  a  control  over  the  subsequent  circum<- 
stances  of  her  life. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  carried  on  a  secret  corresponds  . 
ence  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  promised  to  receive  into  her 
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'emissary.  **  Mary  replied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the  de- 
-sign,^  says  Hume;  ^that  the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the 
rewards  which  it  should  ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer ;  and 
that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  circumstance  before 
any  attempts  were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or  an 
insurrection."  We  are  informed  by  the  same  authority,  that 
Mary,  at  the  same  time,  conspired  against  her  son,  James  VL, 
then  approaching  his  majority,  but  already  in  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  ''She  instigated  her  adherents  to  seise 
James*  person,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  or 
the  King  of  Spain  :  whence  he  was  never  to  be  delivered,  but 
<m  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Catholic.*'  Such  were  the  lead- 
ing political  events  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  religious 
Reformation  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  The  sove- 
reign and  the  priesthood,"  as  a  writer  remarks,  **  combined  to 
preserve  the  dominion  of  error,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility,  to  gain  the  objects  which  they  fondly  contemplated, 
espoused  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  joined  in  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  religious  liberty.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
hierarchy  came  to  be  regarded  in  Scotland,  by  all  who  were 
partial  to  the  Protestant  faith,  as  the  ally  of  despotism  and  the 
engine  of  persecution," 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1567,  James  VI.  (Mary  having  signed 
her  abdication  of  the  throne)  was  crowned  at  Stirling.  In 
1578,  the  Earl  of  Morton  resigned  his  authority  as  regent ;  and 
the  prince,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  seemed  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government  The  Guises,  however, . 
sent  Stuart,  the  Lord  of  Aubigny,  a  bigoted  Papist,  to  Scotland, 
who  directed  the  administration,  and  was  by  James  created  the 
Duke  of  Lennox.  Another  Papist,  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  after- 
ward Earl  of  Arran,  also  acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  court 
at  Hol3rrood-house.  Morton  was  arraigned  for  the  miurder  of 
the  king's  father,  and  executed.  These  events  opened  a  field 
for  the  operation  of  the  Jesuits.  Waytes,  an  English  priest, 
and  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
favor  of  the  youthful  monarch.  A  secret  consultation  was  held 
at  Paris,  between  Creighton,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Papal  nun- 
cio, the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mary's 
iigent,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Allen,  the  founder  of  the 
jeminaries.    It  was  agreed,  that  Mary  should  still  be  considerad 
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as  reigning  jointly  with  her  son,  and  that  the  Pope  and  the  Eiog 
of  Spain  be  solicited  to  supply  the  prince  with  money.  ^  It  is 
probable,"  says  Lingard,  "  that  other  projects,  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  were  also  formed."  Mary,  who  readily  ap- 
proved of  every  measure  calculated  to  re-establish  the  Popish 
worship  in  Scotland,  approved  of  this  deeply  contrived  plot,  to 
direct  the  youthful  mind  of  James,  and  to  instill  into  it  the  poi- 
sonous doctrines  of  the  Romish  faith.  **  The  *Raid  of  RutkotnJ 
as  it  was  called,  disconcerted  all  their  projects.  James  was 
seized  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestants,  and  forced  to  dismiss  Lennox  and  Arran.''  The 
whole  plan,  devised  and  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  was  in  the 
end  most  thoroughly  defeated. 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  brou^t  to  a  purer  system  of  Pres- 
byterial  government  in  the  year  1592,  through  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  Andrew  Melville,  who  relumed  to  that  country 
from  Geneva  in  1574.  It  was  in  the  General  Assemby,  held  at 
Edinburg  in  1500,  that  James  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  language :  '*  I  praise  God  that  I  was  bom  in  the 
time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  the 
King  of  the  sincerest  (t.  e.  purest)  Kirk  in  the  world.  The  Kirk 
of  Geneva  keep  Pasche  ^d  Yule  (t.  e.  Easter  and  Christmas). 
What  have  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no  institution.  As  for 
our  neighbor  Kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass 
in  English  ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings  (t.  e. 
the  elevation  of  the  host).  I  charge  you,  my  good  ministers, 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your 
purity,  and  to  exhort  your  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  I,  for- 
sooth, as  long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the  same.**  (Mosheim.) 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  many  severe  struggles,  from  the 
period  of  its  institution,  in  1560,  to  the  year  1584,  when  the  Pa- 
pal influence  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran  from  the  councils  of  the  young  king.  These  struggles, 
maintained,  not  only  to  preserve  its  purity  of  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship, but  in  defence  of  its  existence,  were  successful,  only  by  a 
resort  to  those  means  of  violence  and  force,  which  its  enemies 
invariably  called  into  requisition  to  accomplish  its  destruction. 

There  were  periods,  however,  of  difficulties  and  dangers^  sub- 
sequent  to  the  year  1592  ;  in  which  its  constitution  was  invaded, 
and  the  integrity  oi  its  institution  perilled,  through  the  fears  and 
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the  jealousies  of  the  goremmeiit.  James,  even  befine  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  in  1603,  betrayed  an  attach- 
noent  to  Episcopacv,  as  more  consonant  to  m<Miarch7 ;  and  made 
firequent  eflbrts  to  new-model  its  form  of  goTemment. 

In  the  Presbyterial  form  of  government,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is,  an  entire  parity  of  order  in  the  Church.  This  was  the 
general  character  of  the  organization  of  the  earliest  Reformed 
Churches,  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  Ustory ;  and  is  in- 
deed the  leading  feature  of  the  apostolic  institutions.  The  title 
of  bishop  has  been  preserved  by  them  through  all  the  intenrenii^ 
ages  to  the  present  time ;  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
applied  (to  ministers  having  the  pastoral  charge  of  Churches) 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Scottish  Church,  the  name  of 
bishops  was  occasionally  revived,  but  without  the  prerogatives^ 
jurisdiction,  or  revenues  that  were  formerly  appropriated  to  that 
order.  After  the  revolution,  in  1688,  the  title  was  abcdished ; 
but  since  that  period  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  denominate  the 
pastor,  as  a  bishop,  or  overseer,  appointed  to  feed  the  Church 
of  God ;  an  office  with  which  the  elders  or  bishops  of  the  several 
Churches  in  Ephesus  were  entrusted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
IZ.28.) 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


The  Netherlands  embrace  that  portion  of  Europe  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
south-west  by  France,  and  on  the  east  by  Germany.  These 
provinces  descended  to  Charles  V.,  from  his  paternal  grandfa- 
ther, Maximilian  I.,  who  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Charles  the  Rash,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  patrimony 
consisted  of  fourteen  provinces ;  but  Friesland,  Groningen,  and 
Gueldres,  were  afterward  acquired  by  Charles ;  and  he  united 
the  seventeen  into  one  and  the  same  government,  and  ordered, 
by  the  Pragmatic  Decree  which  he  published  in  1649,  that  they 
should  not  again  be  disunited.  Charles,  however,  by  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Germanic  Body,  placed  the  Netherlands  under 
their  protection  under  certain  conditions.  He  guaranteed  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Low  Countries  a  vote  and  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  as 
Chiefs  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  These  provinces,  moreover, 
were  to  be  considered  as  free  and  independent  sovereignties, 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  either  of  the  empire  or  of  the  Im- 
perial Chamber,  except  for  default  in  the  payment  of  their  con- 
tingent, or  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  public  peace.  (Revol. 
in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  Koch,  &c.) 

Before  the  transfer  of  the  provinces  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
they  enjoyed  many  privileges  conceded  to  them,  at  different 
periods,  by  the  Burgundian  Dukes.  So  mild,  indeed,  was  the 
authority  exercised  over  them,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
-  constituted  a  republic.  Their  affairs  were  regulated  by  an  As- 
sembly of  the  States,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  depu- 
ties of  the  cities.  This  just  administration  of  the  government 
established  for  their  protection  and  benefit,  stimulated  industry 
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merce  and  tiie  exeroie  oi  tke  raeJol  nrts^  which  usually  results 
from  wise  legislaiiTe  F-rvrxBcw  tor  the  security  of  property  and 
the  firuits  of  labor.  Acrieottnre  flourished,  and  regic«is  naturally 
sterile  and  unprodoctiTe  weiv  brought  into  a  itate  of  high  culti* 
▼ation ;  while  their  ibrein  oommercial  intercoune  extended  to 
every  country  in  Europe.  Bruges,  in  West  Flanders,  was  the 
great  emporium  <rf'  naiiooib  and  ibnned  an  important  branch  in 
the  Hanseatic  ConiiMleracy  cntfl  the  sxteenth  century,  when 
Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  in  Brabant,  which  had  long  been  its 
rival  in  commerce,  became  the  principal  mart  in  Europe*  Henry 
VIL  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Flemings* 
which,  from  iu  importance  to  the  Fjtglish.  was  long  called  the 
Great  Treaty,  or  Inieremnms  Mmgmmg.  Henry  VUL  declared 
war  against  the  Emperor  Charles  Y^  but  from  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  trade  a  neutrality  was  stipulated  with  the  Provinces. 
Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
England  was  confined  to  the  Netheriands. 

It  was  not  until  Cfaaries  commenced  his  new  course  of  policy 
toward  them,  by  interfering  with  their  religion,  that  the  Xeth* 
eriands  felt  the  oppression  of  a  government,  which,  ahhough 
foreign,  had  hitherto  fevored  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire. **  Although  Charies  possessed  but  a  limited  prerogative 
over  them,  be  published,*^  says  Hume,  **  the  most  arbitrary,  se- 
vere,  and  tjrrannical  edicts  against  the  Protestants ;  and  he  took 
care  that  the  execution  of  them  should  be  no  less  violent  and 
nnguinary."  The  severities  exercised  by  the  emperor  com- 
pelled large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  with  their 
fomilies  and  effects  into  foreign  countries.  The  magistrates 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  relaxed  in  their  vigi- 
lance, frt>m  the  suggestions  of  humane  feelings  toward  the  pei^ 
secuted ;  and  the  regent,  the  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  and 
sister  of  Charles,  actuated  by  motives  of  compassion,  connived 
at  the  leniency  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  represented  to  the 
emperor  the  evils  of  the  system  of  oppression  and  persecutionhe 
had  adopted. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1555,  when  Charles  resigned 
to  his  son  Philip  those  provinces,  which  in  the  following  year 
were  incorporated  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  emperor.    Philip  IL  was  OM 
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of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe.  His  dominions  em- 
braced Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Milan,  Franche- 
Comte  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1580,  he  took  possession  of 
Portugal,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  soto- 
reign  of  the  immense  domains  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  possessed  the  gold  and  silver  minei 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  with  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  of  Africa,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Levant,  and  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  under  his  control.  As  the  husband 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  he  exercised  for  a  time  an  influence 
in  the  councils  of  that  kingdom.  In  1559,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  and  of  Catharine 
of  Medicis — an  alliance  unfavorable  to  the  Protestants. 

This  bigoted  and  sanguinary  monarch,  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  renewed  the  cruel  edicts  of  his 
father  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands.  Those  who 
maintained  the  Reformed  doctrines,  were  deprived  of  dieir 
offices  and  degraded  from  their  rank.  Those  who  propagated 
them,  or  were  present  where  they  were  taught,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  sword,  if  men,  and  if  women,  were  burnt  alive. 
Those  who  sheltered  heretics,  or  omitted  to  inform  against  them, 
were  punished  with  equal  severity.  He  resided  in  the  Nether- 
lands until  the  year  1559,  when  he  removed  to  Spain,  and  placed 
the  Provinces  under  the  regency  of  his  half-sister,  Margaret,  the 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  assisted  by  the  Cardinal  Gran- 
vella,  the  Legist  Viglius,  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont 

Philip  was  the  obsequious  instrument  of  the  Pope,  and  with 
his  consent  and  authority,  he  introduced  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition. *'He  suppressed,  for  this  purpose,  the  metropolitan 
and  diocesan  rights  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
empire  and  of  France  had  exercised  in  the  Low  Countries ;  he 
instituted  three  new  bishoprics  at  Utrecht,  Cambray,  and  Mech- 
lin, and  under  their  jurisdiction  he  put  thirteen  new  bishoprics 
which  he  had  erected,  besides  those  of  Arras  and  Toumay. 
Having  in  this  way  augmented  the  number  of  his  satellites  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  States-General,  he  suppressed  a  great  mol* 
titude  of  abbeys  and  monasteries,  the  revenues  of  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  endowment  of  his  newly  made  bishoprics.''  He 
ordered  the  recent  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  to  be  universally  received  as  the  standard  of  ortho- 
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lockenes  ot  uKce:  bul  iuL  lardttxcy'^K  Vu  refMMvidi  in  Um 
DrifwiiTifii  Gxtz^  JL  nI  ndtf  -fc  ^croy.  :ke  crik  oAcer  beoig 

acd  a  K^  Kr«3itf*r  nKSterre  vu  heii  oct  ior  the  en- 
:  c<  3BjlMnaa&.  17  zF:msat§  «4  levud,  ms  well  as  of 
Bempckxk  mci  paT.fH«mi^*  Titta^  ccfrrcKre  measures  were 
Bther  aggrav^sed  ^j  ise  ^^aneradr  oc*  tnoofw  in  the  several 
lovinoest  wixae  la^AcsT  jlZsC  oTcrbeariu  deportment  towards 
m  inhabftanUy  were  ccfdjcrucii  by  iaipaDity.  and  a  disregard 
Toomplainxa. 

Philip  sammmiifd  a  oauweasLom  oz'the  States  befinre  his  depar- 
ne  from  the  NetLeTiazids.  This  aasembiy  met  at  GhmL  He 
ttcnded  in  person,  with  the  ibew  regent,  and  through  the  Bishop 
fArras  the  deputies  were  iutnacted  to  exert  their  influence  in 
reserving  tranqmCity  and  pofalic  order ;  and«  at  the  same  time* 
rere  advised  that  no  measure  woold  better  secure  this  object 
lan  a  strict  enic»rcement  of  the  edicts  for  the  suppression  of 
eresy.  They  were,  moreover,  enjoined  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
le  ancient  &ith.  The  reply  of  the  deputies,  however,  was 
lore  spirited  than  Philip  could  have  anticipated.  They  remon- 
trated  against  the  foreign  troops  remaining  in  the  provinces, 
gainst  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and  against  the  un* 
ronted  severity  of  his  edicts ;  and  even  expressed  the  intimaticHi, 
lat  those  measures  might  occasion  an  open  resistance  of  his 
Qthority.  The  king  was  inexorable,  and  declared,  ^that  he 
ad  much  rather  be  no  king  at  all,  than  have  heretics  for  his  sub- 
lets." 

The  fleet  which  accompanied  the  king  was,  immediately  after 
is  safe  arrival  at  Loredo,  dispersed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a 
ffrific  storm,  and  many  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  upwards 
fa  thousand  of  his  soldiers  perished  in  the  waves.  This  disas- 
ir  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  under  the  strong 
ifluence  of  superstitious  emotions,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  gave 
lanks  for  his  deliverance,  and  solemnly  pledged  himself  that,  in 
latitude  for  his  providential  escape,  the  remainder  of  his  life 
bould  be  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy.    Most 
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not  be  eradicsied  br  liir  fire  wmk  tbp  s««d.  Philip^  at  iIm 
urgent  soikataDos  oif  lint  rr^cBL  vtalbtd  tfe  Cudnl  GruTelhu 
who  had  UMiiyeii  tbe  cUef  anduntr  m  tiie  r«!«dct«  and  waa 
unrelenting  in  tliraexcncxecBlkM of  tfe  edicts:  but  tlKne  iawa 
were  not  reroked.  and  the  caoK  of  tbe  general  dmitiAction 
fltiU  ranained. 

The  nofaies  tbenadves.  emboMcned  br  tbe  decided 
of  the  Prince  irf"  Change,  and  eqoaDr  opposed  to  the  i 
of  their  potitical  rights,  detennined  to  throw  their  iafloenoa 
against  the  rojal  authoritj,  and  to  defeat  the  execution  of  iha 
edicts.  Philip  de  Manuse.  Lord  of  St.  Aldegondew  seconded  iha 
movements  of  that  prince.  Lamoral,  Coont  of  Egmont,  and 
Governor  of  Flanders  and  Artoia,  the  Coont  of  Hoonu  Adnuial 
of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Netherlands.  Loois  of  Xassao,  William^ 
brother,  Henrv  of  Brederode,  the  Coanu  de  Colemberg  and  Berg* 
proposed,  fay  temperate  measures,  but  by  firm  reoKNistranoea^  to 
obtain  a  revocation  of  the  edicts,  and  the  restoration  of  their 
rights. 

Noth withstanding  the  repeated  expostolations  by  the  Statea, 
and  the  appeals  of  the  noUes,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people^ 
Philip  remained  inflexible  in  his  purpose.  The  nobility  resolved 
upon  a  confederacy ;  and  in  November,  15M,  they  fcnrmed  an 
alliance  at  Breda,  ^for  the  defence  of  their  own  and  their 
coontrjr's  rights  against  the  detestable  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi* 
tion.''  An  instrument  of  writing  was  drawn  up,  which  waa 
termed,  the  Compromise.  This  was  subscribed  by  the  confede* 
rates,  and  soon  after  by  innumeraUe  persons  of  all  ranks,  both 
Protestants  and  Papists.  The  language  of  the  compromise  will 
fully  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  feelings  by  which 
the  Netherlanders  were  actuated. 

**  Whereas  certain  malicious  persons,"  they  said,  "under  the 
cloak  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  but  in  reality  prompted 
by  ambition,  pride,  and  avarice,  have,  by  their  misrepresenta- 
ticms,  persuaded  our  lord,  the  king,  to  introduce  into  theee 
provinces  that  most  pernicious  tribunal,  the  Inquisition,  which  it 
not  only  contrary  to  all  human  and  divine  laws,  but  exceeds  in 
cruelty  the  most  barbarous  institutions  of  the  most  savage  tyrants 
in  the  heathen  worid ;  which  subjects  all  authority  to  t^       '  ^*»o 
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confederatesy  or  to  that  of  those  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
rest  to  assist  us  with  their  counsel. 

**  In  witness  of  this  our  league,  we  invoke  the  holy  name  of  the 
living  God  as  the  searcher  of  our  hearts,  humbly  beseeching 
him  to  grant  us  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  our  en- 
terprises  may  be  attended  with  success,  may  pronjote  the  honor 
of  his  name,  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  souls,  and  advance 
the  peace  and  true  interest  of  the  Netherlands." 

The  confederates  now  determined  to  present  to  the  regent  in 
Brussels  a  catalogue  of  their  grievances ;  and  without  arms,  but 
rather  as  suppliants,  to  ask  for  a  repeal  of  the  olmoxious  laws. 
Accordingly,  Henry  of  Brederod6,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Ck>ants  of  Holland,  and  Louis  of  Nassau,  accompanied  by  fynr 
hundred  gentlemen,  presented  a  petition  to  the  princess  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1566.  The  regent,  intimidated  by  their  number, 
betrayed  her  fears  by  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks.  When  her 
attendant,  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  discovered  her  embarrass- 
ment he  whispered  to  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  gang  of  beggars. 
(Grueux.*)  An  epithet,  thus  applied  to  the  confederates  in  c<hi- 
tempt,  was  retained  by  them  as  a  distinctive  title  of  their  party 
to  keep  alive  their  indignation  against  the  intended  insult 

This  proceeding  aroused  the  popular  feeling,  and  tumults  and 
sedition  were  the  immediate  consequences.  In  many  of  the 
cities,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  the  monasteries  and  churches 
were  forcibly  entered,  every  object  of  idolatrous  worship  was 
seized  and  destroyed,  the  altars  were  demolished,  and  the  Pro* 
testant  worship  was  introduced.  The  populace,  regardless  of 
the  solemn  pledges  of  the  confederacy  to  preserve  order,  carried 
their  outrages  to  an  unwarrantable  excess,  and  committed  enor- 
mities, in  their  furious  zeal,  which  were  calculated  to  defeat 
the  noble  and  patriotic  objects  of  the  league.  In  consequence 
of  these  riotous  and  seditious  proceedings  which  the  nobility 
were  unable  to  control,  many  of  them  withdrew  from  the  Pro* 
vinces.  Among  these  emigrants  were  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  the  Counts  de  Culemberg  and  Berg,  and  the 
Count  de  Brederod^. 

These  disorders  produced  a  virtual  dissoluticm  of  the  confed- 
eracy ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  subscribed  Me  eamfromim 
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united  their  influence  with  the  regent's  authority,  and  succeeded  • 
in  dispersing  the  mobs,  and  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country. . 
The  (hieux,  however,  had  resisted  with  obstinacy,  and  fought 
with  a  courage  animated  by  their  intemperate  zeal.  At  this 
point,  had  clemency  been  extended  to  the  insurgents,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  would  doubtless  have  been  arrested. 
But  the  regent  abused  the  advantages  obtained,  and,  by  her  un- 
called-for severities  gave  a  new  and  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
the  popular  agitation.  "  A  cruel  vengeance  was  taken  on  the 
Iconoclasts,  the  adherents  of  the  Gueux,  and  on  heretics.  The 
executioners  were  every  where  full  of  work.  In  every  city  the 
victims  might  be  counted  by  hundreds." 

The  regent,  entitled  also  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  wrote  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts  Hoom  and  Egmont,  and  re- 
quested their  attendance  in  her  council.  To  her  request,  that 
they  would  communicate,  without  reserve,  their  opinions  as  to  the 
real  state  of  aflairs,  and  the  course  of  policy  which  it  would  be 
advisable  for  her  to  pursue,  the  Prmce  of  Orange  replied  by  re- 
minding her  of  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion.  "Had 
his  counsel  then,"  he  said,  •*  been  listened  to,  the  evils  com- 
plained of  might  easily  have  been  remedied."  **  The  Nether- 
lands have  for  several  years  been  a  school,  in  which,  if  we  have 
not  been  extremely  inattentive,  we  may  have  learned  the  folly  of 
persecution.  Men  do  not  for  nothing  forego  the  advantages  of 
life :  much  less  do  they  expose  themselves  t^  torture  and  death 
for  nothing.  The  contempt  of  death  and  paki,  exhibited  by 
heretics  in  sufiering  for  religion,  is  calculated  to.  produce  the 
most  powerful  efi*ects  upon  the  minds  of  spectators.  It  works 
on  their  compassion,  it  excites  their  admiration  of  the  suflTerers, 
and  creates  in  them  a  suspicion  that  truth  must  certainly  be' 
found  where  they  observe  so  much  constancy  and  fortitude. 
Heretics  have  been  treated  with  the  same  severity  in  France 
and  England  as  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  has  it  been  attend- 
ed there  with  better  success?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not 
reason,  there  as  well  as  here,  to  say  what  was  said  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  old — That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church?  No  such  punishments  were  inflicted,  either  on  the 
heresiarchs  themselves  or  on  their  disciples,  as  are  now  prac- 
tifled  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  yet  where  are  all  those  false  opin- 
ions now,  which  the  fii'st  broachers  were  at  so  much  pains  to 
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propagate  ?**  •*  For  my  own  part,**  he  concluded,  •*  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  out  the  present  evils  in  the 
Netherlands  by  force,  without  shaking  the  State  from  its  foun- 
dation. I  will  now  remind  you  of  what  we  have  all  heard  fre- 
quently, that  the  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  have  opened 
a  correspondence  with  those  in  France.  Let  us  beware  of 
irritating  them  more  than  we  have  already  done,  lest,  by  imitat- 
ing the  French  Catholics  in  their  severity,  we,  like  them,  involve 
our  country  in  the  dreadful  miseries  of  a  civil  war.**  Such  were 
the  counsels  of  an  avowed  Papist,  whose  humane  and  tolerant 
disposition  seems  to  have  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  regent  a 
suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  professions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  governed  by  his  advice,  she  referred  her  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties  to  the  judgment,  or  rathe;*  to  the 
bigotry,  of  the  king. 

Margaret,  it  appears,  had  disbelieved  the  representations  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  to  the  extent  of  heresy  in  the  provinces ; 
and  when  the  discontent  of  the  people  exhibited  itself  in  the 
general  tumult  which  ensued,  she  complained,  that  the  duty  of 
enforcing  unpopular  laws  had  been  imposed  upon  her,  without 
an  adequate  force  for  compelling  an  obedience  to  them :  and 
she  was  made,  at  one  time,  so  fully  sensible  of  the  impossibility 
of  extirpating  the  heretical  doctrines  by  force,  that  she  granted, 
in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  a  provisional  moderation  in  the 
execution  of  the  edicts.  *'  Even  the  king  himse2f,  appeared,  at  a 
certain  period,  inclined  to  make  trial  of  miW'  expedients.  But 
through  the  Influence  of  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  he 
changed  his  views.**  (Jones*  Church  Hist.)  It  has  been  the  an- 
cient and  invariable  policy  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy  to  redouble  its 
blows  upon  its  discomfited  and  retreating  enemy  ;  and  the  cru- 
elties it  has  inflicted  have  always  been  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
punity with  which  it  could  exercise  its  multi&rious  modes  of 
punishment. 

At  this  critical  period,  the  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  appeared  prostrated  before  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regency.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  strike  the 
final  blow :  and  Philip,  to  effect  this  object,  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands a  formidable  army,  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  alld 
successful  general.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1567^  Ferdinand,  dA' 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  entered  Brussels,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
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men,  the  victors  on  the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Italy.  Philip, 
at  this  period,  possessed  thd  best  disciplined  armies,  and  the 
most  formidable  fleets  in  Europe  ;  and  these  were  commanded 
by  the  most  skillful  generals.  The  conflict  in  which  he  now 
engaged,  seemed  scarcely  worthy  of  the  great  efibrts  he  was 
prepared  to  make  for  the  destruction  of  his  subjects  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, already  disarmed  and  suppliants  at  his  feet 

When  information  was  received  in  the  provinces  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Alva,  thousands  fled  into  foreign  countries.  **  All  the 
itads,^  says  Rotteck, ''  were  thronged  with  bands  of  emigrants, 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  fugitive  vessels.  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  received  these  unfortunate  refugees  ;  and 
the  Netherlands  looked  sadly  after  their  departure.  A  royal 
proclamation  declared  the  whole  country  guilty  of  rebellion  and 
treason :  and  full  power  was  given  to  the  commanding-general 
to  punish  the  guilty  at  discretion.  ^  This  man  of  terror^^  says 
the  same  writer,  who  was  himself  a  Papist,  ^  great,  it  is  true,  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  and  distinguished  already  in  the  wars 
of  Charles  Y.  by  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  but  of  a  tyrannical 
disposition,  morose,  wily,  without  compassion,  and  withal  super- 
stitious and  vindictive,  made,  during  his  six  years'  administra^ 
tion,  all  the  provinces  the  theatre  of  the  most  inhuman  atroci- 
ties.** On  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  Margaret  rested  her  au- 
thority. Egxnont  and  Hoom  were  seized  by  treachery  and  in- 
stantly beheaded. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Alva  was,  the  institution  of  a  criminal 
tribunal,  entitled  a  ayuncU  of  disorders^  but  which  was  called  by 
the  Flemmgs,  the  councU  ofhlood.  This  was  designed  to  assist 
the  inquisitors  in  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  heretics ; 
••  for  the  sword  of  vengeance,"  says  Rotteck,  "  was  raised  for 
the  most  part  only  over  heretics.  The  Catholics,  threatened 
besides  by  the  general  condemnation  of  the  nation,  were  unwil- 
ling to  bring  it  down  upon  themselves  by  manifesting  sympathy 
for  their  unfortunate  feUow-citizens.**  This  council  consisted  of 
twelve  persons,  principally  Spaniards ;  and  its  president  ig^as 
Alva  himself,  and  in  his  absence,  his  confidant,  John  de  Vargas, 
a  Spanish  lawyer,  distinguished  for  his  avarice  and  his  crudity. 
Although  one  month  was  allowed,  within  which  it  was  promised 
that  none  should  be  molested,  for  those  who  desired  to  leave  the 
country  with  their  families  and  their  ethcta,  secret  orders  weie 
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communicated  to  the  inquisitors  to  proceed  against  heresy  with 
the  utmost  severity.  Although  certain  offenders  were  designated 
as  amenable  to  the  tribunal,  the  distinction  was  deceptive,  as  ita 
jurisdiction  was  unlimited,  and  its  powers  were  really  exercised 
as  dictated  by  the  governor.  Those  whose  wealth  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  inquisitors  were  selected  as  the  devoted  vic- 
tims for  destruction.  So  entirely  arbitrary  was  its  authority, 
that  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  absent  and  the 
present,  the  dead  and  the  living :  and  if  the  persons  of  the  con- 
victed were  beyond  its  reach,  justice  was  satisfied  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods.  We  may  well  imagine  the  terriUe  ex- 
ecution it  effected  during  the  short  administration  of  this  cruel 
and  tyrannical  ruler,  when  informed  on  the  authority  of  the  Po- 
pish historian,  **  that  Alva  himself  boasted,  that  he  had  caused 
the  death  of  eighteen  thousand  persons ;  and  that  the  property 
of  the  murdered  and  proscribed,  brought  into  the  royal  treasury 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually."  (Rot.  Hist.  World,  vol.  iiL 
p.  98.) 

The  whole  machinery  of  Papal  oppression  and  cruelty  was 
now  put  in  active  operation  ;  and  the  army  was  so  organized* 
and  distributed  throughout  the  provinces,  that  resistance  to  this 
formidable  system  of  tyranny  seemed  to  have  been  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  contingencies,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated.  Antwerp  was  strongly  fortified  by  forced  contr^ 
butions  of  the  inhabitants.  Citadels  were  erected  at  such  placeii, 
that  each  might  serve  as  a  point  dPappui  of  any  future  military 
operations  ;  and  troops  were  garrisoned  in  the  several  cities  to 
overpower  the  latent  spirit  of  rebellion.  While  the  governor  ex- 
acted from  the  people  the  most  exorbitant  assessments--of  the 
hundredth  penny  upon  the  entire  property  of  all  the  inhabitants* 
the  twentieth  of  all  immoveable  goods,  and  the  tenth  of  all  move- 
able goods  sold  or  alienated — the  inquisitors  were  active  and 
indefatigable  in  the  application  of  their  instruments  of  torture 
and  death.  **  There  was  no  distinction  made  of  age,  sex,  or 
c<mdition.  Persons  in  their  earliest  youth ;  persons  worn  ont 
and  ready  to  sink  under  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the  people  ;  on  the  slightest 
evidence,  and  sometimes  even  on  bare  suspicion,  were  alike 
sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  governor  and  his 
associates.    At  the  time  of  the  carnival,  his  sddiers,  accompa^ 
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nied  by  the  inquisitors,  like  so  many  wolves,  were  let  loose 
among  the  Protestants,  who  were  seized  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  their  beds,  and  dragged  to  prisons  and  to  dungeons. 
They  were  dragged  by  horses  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
their  bodies  being  committed  to  the  flames,  their  sufferings  were 
prolonged  with  ingenious  cruelty.  To  prevent  them  from  bear- 
ing testimony,  in  the  midst  of  their  torments,  to  the  truth  of 
their  profession,  their  executioners  were  not  satisfied  with  bare- 
ly confining  their  tongues;  they  first  scorched  them  with  a 
glowing  iron,  and  then  screwed  them  into  a  machine,  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  to  produce  the  most  excruciating  pain.**  (Jones' 
Church  Hist.) 

In  the  year  1572  important  events  transpired,  which  in  their 
consequences  led  to  an  entire  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the  seven  northern 
provinces  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

The  party  had  ceased  to  be  generally  designated  by  the  title 
of  beggars,  or  Gueux  ;  but  the  Protestants,  now  acquiring  re- 
newed strength  and  power,  were  again  distinguished  by  that 
appellation.  Those  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  forests 
and  marshes,  were  called  beggars  of  the  woods  ;  those  who  had 
resorted  to  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  were  known  as  mari- 
time^ or  marine  beggars  ;  the  simple  title  of  (hieux^  was  applied 
So  the  adherents  of  Calvin  and  Luther.  The  marine  beggars 
Were  engaged  in  committing  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  subjects  of  Philip ;  and  their  prizes  were  carried  into  the 
harbors  of  England.  Of  this  the  Spanish  ambassador  com- 
plained ;  and  Elizabeth,  fearful  of  an  open  rupture  with  that 
monarch,  was  compelled  to  deny  them  any  further  protection 
within  her  dominions. 

Those  enterprising  mariners,  exiled  from  their  country  by  the 
tyranny  of  Alva,  and  made  desperate  by  the  cautious  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  sea-port  town 
of  Briel,  on  the  Isle  of  Voom,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Meuse  river.  This  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Belgic  provinces. 
This  movement  was  in  concert  with  the  designs  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  liad  fled  from  the  Netherlands  to  his  pa- 
ternal estates  ha  Germany.  Having  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  council  of  disorders^  and  condemned  by  that  tribunaJ 
for  contumacy,  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries  were  wrested 
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from  him,  and  his  possessions  confiscated.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  had  levied  an  army  of  Protestants  within  the  German 
Empire,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  disciplined  troops  of  Alva. 
An  opportunity  was  now  offered  of  making  renewed  efforts  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  beggars,  encouraged  by 
him,  and  aided  by  William,  Count  de  la  Mark,  sumamed  the 
Boar  of  Ardennes^  succeeded  in  their  enterprise  ;  and  not  only 
captured  the  city  of  Briel,  but  soon  after  obtained  possession  of 
Yliessingen  and  Tervere.  This  diversion,  seconded  by  the  in- 
habitants who  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  Spanish 
governor,  and  immediately  took  up  arms  in  the  contest,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  great  revolution  which  now  commenced. 
The  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  impelled  by  the  same  spirit 
of  independence,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  called  on  to  take  the  command  of  their  armies. 
Utrecht  soon  after  joined  this  new  confederacy,  which  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Friesland.  In  an  assem- 
bly at  Dort,  July  1 5th,  1572,  William  was  declared  Stadtholder, 
or  governor  of  those  provinces.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  republic.  Alva  redoubled  his  efforts  to  recover  the 
disaffected  and  revolted  provinces,  and  desolation  and  carnage 
marked  the  progress  of  his  arms.  Haerlem  was  besieged  by  his 
forces,  and  taken  after  a  protracted  and  an  obstinate  defence. 
The  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  its  inhabitants, 
gratified  his  revenge.  His  cruelties  but  animated  his  foes  ;  and 
an  ineffectual  attempt,  soon  after,  to  capture  Alcmaer,  proved 
that  he  was  not  invincible.  This  savage  conqueror  was  recalled 
by  his  own  request,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1573,  by  Reque- 
seus.  Don  John  of  Austria,  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, after  his  death,  in  1576.  The  discontent  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  encouraged  the  other  provinces  to  take  up  arms  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  "Luxemburg,  the  extreme  south-eastern 
province  of  the  Netherlands,  joined  in  a  confederacy  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1576,  by  what  was  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent. 
In  a  short  time  the  government  of  Spain  was  restricted  to  Lux- 
emburg, and  to  the  insignificant  provinces  of  Limburg  and  Na- 
mur. 

Such  was  the  state  of  their  affiiirs  in  1578,  when  Alexander 
Fames^,  Prince  of  Parma,  son  of  Margaret,  the  former  regent, 
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Pdpery ;  the  others  adopted  the  Reformed  religion,  and  modelled 
their  doctrines  and  church  government  conformable  with  those 
of  Geneva. 

Holland*  (for  this  new  confederacy  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  province  superior  to  the  others  in  power  and 
wealth)  having  thus  acquired  its  political  and  religious' freedom, 
gave  the  first  example  of  universal  toleration.  The  Papists,  as 
well  as  all  Protestants  of  different  denominations,  were  permits 
ted  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  their  aeveral  forms  of  worship  and 
creeds,  provided  they  made  no  attempts  to  disturb  the  tranquilli^ 
ty  of  the  State ;  under  the  following  restrictions  however. 
Those  not  conforming  with  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Gene- 
va Church,  as  well  as  the  Papists,  were  excluded  from  all  civil 
oflSices  under  the  government  ;t  ^  the  last  were  confined  m  their 
religious  assemblies  to  private  conventicles,  in  houses  which  had 
DO  external  resemblance  of  the  edifices  usually  set  apart  for 
divine  worship. 

**  The  ecclesiastical  persons  arcf  considered  as  divided  into 
four  classes — ^professors  at  universities,  preachers,  elders,  and 
deacons :  and  the  government  of  the  Church  is  administered  by 
consistories^  classes^  and  synods.  The  consistory  is  the  lowest  court, 
commonly  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  elders  of  a  particular 
town ;  while  a  class  consists  of  deputies  from  several,  and  is  com- 
monly assembled  three  times  a  year,  a  part  of  its  duty  being  to 
visit  the  churches,  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  clergy. 
The  synods  are  either  provincial  or  national ;  the  first  being  as- 
sembled every  year,  while  the  national  synod  is  summoned  on  the 
most  important  occasions  only,  when  essential  doctrines  are  to 
be  discussed.     The  last  was  tiiat  of  Dort,  1618."  .  (Pinkerton.) 

It  is  the  design  of  this  compilation  to  trace  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  each  nation,  from  the  period  when  its  religious  re- 
formation commenced,  to  that  at  which  it  may  be  considered  as 
either  permanently  secured,  or  overpowered  and  defeated  by 


*  The  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  HoUand  are  called  Ihi/cJb,  from  the  Ger- 
man Deutsche  or  Teutsck.  But  DeuUckkmd  signifiee  the  whole  extent  of  Oer* 
SMHiy  itfldf. 

t  Pinkerton,  however,  on  the  anthority  of  Bnaching,  states,  that  civil  offices 
were  filled  by  Proteston/f,  genenlly.  The  above  statement  was  takm  from 
Madaine^s  Tranil.  of  Moaheim. 
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the  success  of  Popish  persecutions.  And  I  shall  here,  at  the 
same  time,  remark,  that  I  mtended,  from  the  beginning,  to  abstain 
from  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  those  doctrines  whick  have 
divided  the  several  Protestant  Churches,  from  their  earliest  or- 
ganization to  the  present  century.  My  object  is  to  trace  the 
progress  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  several  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. I  view  the  subject  in  its  general  character ;  pursuing  the 
history  of  the  differences  on  those  non-essential  points  which 
have  divided  the  Christian  Church  into  innumerable  distinct  and 
irreconcilable  religious  communities,  so  far  only  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  present  a  correct  illustration  of  the  true 
origin  of  those  unfortunate  divisions.  The  Reformation  of  the 
Church,  or  the  revival  and  restoration  of  those  great,  spiritual 
truths,  which  are  recorded  in  the  word  of  God,  and  the  know* 
ledge  and  belief  of  which  are  essential  to  salvation — ^truths 
which  had  been  for  centuries  perverted  or  rejected  by  the  Here* 
siarch  of  Rome — was  the  subject  of  my  researches.  My  purpose 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  accomplished.  The  great  struggle 
for  religious  freedom  and  the  right  of  conscience,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  successfully  closed,  in  Sweden,  m  the 
year  1528 ;  in  the  Reformed  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  1531  ;* 
in  Denmark,  in  1539 ;  in  Germany,  in  1555 ;  in  England,  in 
1559 ;  in  Scotland,  in  1561 ;  but  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  the  spirit 
of  reformation  was  entirely  suppressed — ^simultaneously  in  those 
two  countries  about  the  year  1570.  In  the  nations  we  have 
enumerated,  the  ecclesiastical  systems  established  at  the  several 
periods  referred  to,  have  continued,  with  few  variations,  to  the 
present  time.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
Protestantism  has  been  stationary,  if  it  has  not  positively  retro- 
gaded,  in  Europe.  It  is  an  astounding  fact,  and  which,  however 
humiliatmg,  is  nevertheless  a  truth,  that   ''no  Christian  nation. 


•  We  have  seen  the  Popish  cantons  of  Switzerland  denying  liberty  of  con- 
science to  the  inhabitants ;  and  have  traced  the  controversies  which  distracted 
that  country  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Cappel,  in  1531.  Peace  was  soon  after  con- 
cluded between  the  parties  ;  and,  by  the  treaty,  religious  liberty  was  goaranteed 
to  such  parishes  within  the  bailiwicks  as  had  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Geneva,  in  1534,  adopted  those  doctrines ;  and  claimed  the  rights  of  a  free  and 
independent  republic. 
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which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry,  has  since  adopted  them." 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  feature  in  its  history  has  been 
omitted ;  the  secret  efibrta  of  the  pontiffs,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Jesuits,  to  restore  that  kingdom  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  This  has  been  intentionally  deferred,  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  events  arising  out  of  the  movements 
of  the  Protestant  party  m  Scotland,  and  the  intrigues  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  formed  also 
a  part  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  course  of  poUcy 
pursued  by  Elizabeth  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Reformat 
tion.  We  shall  now  advert  to  the  events  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

The  events  which  transpired  at  the  period  of  Elizabeth's 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  immediately  subsequent,  formed  a 
remarkable  crisis  in  the  Reformation.  Besides  those  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  the  influences  exerted  at  the  time,  by  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  then  recently  instituted,  distinguished  above 
all  others  for  its  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
See,  and  in  establishing  the  infallibility  and  unlimited  supremacy 
of  the  pontiff,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  sessions  had 
been  continued  at  intervals  since  the  year  1545,  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  religious  movements  of  the  age.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  although  not  then  convened,  was  still  in  esse ;  and  as 
nothing  had  yet  been  accomplished  for  the  reformation  of  morals, 
there  were  urgent  calls  for  its  convocation.  To  avert  this,  the 
reigning  pontiff  resorted  to  every  stratagem  and  intrigue  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  court  of  Rome,  ever  fruitful  of  inventions, 
could  devise.  For  this  purpose  he  endeavored  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  a  general  war  in  Europe  ;  and  among  other  plans,  he 
proposed  to  the  King  of  France  to  engage  in  a  crusade  against 
Geneva,  for  the  extermination  of  the  Calvinists. 

Elizabeth  received  no  equivocal  intimations  of  the  designs  of 
the  Pope  against  her  possession  of  the  throne,  when  Paul  IV 
informed  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  he  claimed 
England  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See  ;  and  that  ''if  she  would 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  submit  entirely  to 
his  will,  she  should  experience  the  utmost  lenity  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  See ;  that  she,  being  illegitimate^ 
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re  wounds.  The  rebellion  was,  however,  suppressed ;  and 
lizabeth  took  the  precautionary  measure  of  removing  Mary  to 
>ventry,  in  Warwick,  for  safer  custody. 

^  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  who  reads 
ith  attention  the  various  collections  of  state  papers  relating  to 
MM  period  of  our  history,"  says  Keightley  in  his  History  of 
Dgland,  ^to  escape  the  conviction  that  there  was  an  extensive 
Of  piracy  of  the  Pope,  Pius  V.,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke 
'  Alva,  and  in  which  the  court  of  France  also  partly  shared, 
'  which  the  object  was  the  dethronement  and  probably  the 
Mith  of  Elizabeth,  the  elevation  of  Mary  in  her  place,  and  the 
rerthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion.''  The  unexpected  dis- 
>very  of  the  plot,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic  measures 
lopted  by  the  government  for  its  suppression,  disappointed  the 
nd  expectations  of  the  pontiff.  The  positive  evidence  of  his 
iving  instigated  the  insurgents  is  contained  in  his  letter  to  the 
wo  earls,  in  which  he  addresses  them  as  ^men  dear  to  us  and 
ninent,  as  well  by  the  study  of  Catholic  piety,  as  by  noblenew 
r  birth.**  He  praises  them  for  having  determined  ^to  renew 
id  confirm  the  ancient  union  of  the  Roman  Church  with  that 
ngdom'' — ^^  delivered  from  the  vile  servitude  of  a  woman's 
wt,  to  the  ancient  obedience  of  the  holy  Roman  See.**  Ho 
isores  them,  that  ^the  omnipotent  Grod  whose  works  are  perfect, 
id  who  hath  excited  you  to  deserve  well  of  the  Catholic  fiujth 
I  that  kingdom,  will  be  assisting  to  you.  But,"  he  continues* 
if^  in  asserting  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  authority  of  this  Holy 
ee,  you  should  suffer  death,  and  your  blood  be  spilt,  it  would 
0  much  better,  for  the  confession  of  God,  to  fly,  by  the  com- 
endium  of  a  glorious  death,  to  life  eternal,  than,  living  basely 
dd  ignominiously,  to  serve  the  lust  of  an  impotent  woman,  with 
le  loss  of  your  souls.**    (McGavin's  Protestant,  c.  21.) 

About  three  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  (Feb.  20, 1570,) 
16  celebrated  bull,  RegTuxm  in  Excdtis^  was  published.  It  failed 
»  accomplish  its  object,  as  the  dangers  were  removed  before  its 
romulgation.  Copies  of  it  were  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Alva* 
nd  by  him  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London ;  and  a 
esuit,  Felton,  affixed  it  to  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
alace.  He  was  tried,  and  convicted,  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 
\m  gloried  in  the  deed,  and  was  extolled  by  the  Papists  as  a  mar- 
^.    I  shall  tax  the  reader^s  patience  by  inserting  the  document 
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in  full.  It  was  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  toward  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  a  production  of  the  dark 
ages.  It  exhibits  the  true  spirit  of  Popery,  as  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Gregory  VII.,  and  as  it  doubtless  is  in  the  present  reign  of  his 
holiness  Pope  Pius  IX. 

*•  The  damnation  and  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  and  her  adherents,  with  an  addition  of  other  punish- 
ments. Pius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  ad  perpi- 
tuam  rei  memoriam. 

"  He  that  reigneth  on  high,  to  whom  is  given  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  committed  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  {out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation)  to  one  alone  upon  earth, 
namely,  to  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  Peter's  suc- 
cessor, the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  governed  in  fullness  of  power. 
Him  alone  he  made  prince  over  all  people,  and  all  kingdoms,  to 
pluck  up,  to  destroy,  scatter,  consume,  plant,  and  build,  that  he 
hiay  contain  the  faithful  that  are  knit  together  with  the  band  of 
charity  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  present  them  spotless  and 
unblameable  to  their  Saviour. 

•*  In  discharge  of  which  functions,  we,  which  are  by  God's  good- 
ness called  to  the  government  of  the  said  Church,  do  spare  no 
pains,  laboring  with  all  earnestness,  that  unity  and  the  Catholic 
religion  (which  the  Author  thereof  hath,  for  the  trial  of  his  chil- 
dren's faith,  and  for  our  amendment,  suffered  to  be  punished  with 
so  great  afflictions)  might  be  preserved  incorrupt  But  the  num- 
ber of  the  ungodly  hath  gotten  such  power,  there  is  now  no  place 
left  in  the  whole  world  which  they  have  not  essayed  to  corrupt 
with  their  most  wicked  doctrines ;  amongst  others,  Elizabeth, 
the  pretended  Qtieen  of  England,  a  slave  of  wickedness,  lending 
thereunto  her  helping  hand,  with  whom,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  men  have  found  a  refuge.  This  very  wo- 
man, having  seized  on  the  kingdom,  and  monstrously  usurping  the 
place  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  all  England,  and  the  chief 
authority  and  jurisdiction  thereof,  hath  again  brought  back  the 
said  kingdom  into  miserable  destruction,  which  was  then  newly 
reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  good  fruits. 

^  For  having  by  strong  hand  inhibited  the  exercise  of  the  tme 
religion,  which  Mary,  lawful  queen,  of  famous  memory,  had,  by 
the  help  of  this  See,  restored,  after  it  had  been  formerly  over- 
tiirown  by  Henry  Y IIL,  a  revolter  therefimn ;  and  following  and 
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mbracing  the  errors  of  heretics,  she  hath  removed  the  royal 
louncil,  consisting  of  the  English  nobility,  and  filled  it  with  ob- 
cure  men,  being  heretics ;  oppressed  the  embracers  of  the  Catho- 
LC  faith ;  placed  unpious  preachers,  ministers  of  iniquity ;  abolish-. 
id  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  prayers,  fastings,  choice  of  meats, 
ounarried  life,  and  the  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  commanded 
»ooks  to  be  read  in  the  whole  realm  containing  maiufest  heresy ; 
md  impious  mysteries  and  institutions,  by  herself  entertained  and 
observed,  according  to  the  prescript  of  Calvin,  to  be  likewise 
observed  by  her  subjects ;  presuming  to  throw  bishops,  parsons 
»f  churches,  and  other  Catholic  priests,  out  of  their  churches  and 
lenefices,  and  to  bestow  them,  and  other  church  livings,  upon 
leretics,  and  to  detern>ine  of  Church  causes;  prohibited  the 
irelates,  clergy  and  people  to  acknowledge  the  Church  of  Rome, 
KT  obey  the  precepts  and  canonical  sanctions  thereof;  compelled 
Q08t  of  them  to  condescend  to  her  wicked  laws,  and  to  abjure 
he  authority  and  obedience  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  ac- 
mowledge  her  to  be  sole  lady  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters, 
ind  this  by  oath  ;  imposed  penalties  and  punishments  upon  those 
irbo  obeyed  not,  and  exacted  them  of  those  who  persevered  in 
be  unity  of  the  faith,  and  obedience  aforesaid ;  cast  the  Catho« 
ic  prelates  and  rectors  of  churches  in  prison,  where  many  of  them, 
seing  spent  with  long  languishing  and  sorrow,  miserably  ended 
their  lives.  All  which  things,  seeing  they  are  manifest  and  noto- 
Aoxa  to  all  nations,  and  by  the  gravest  testimony  of  very  many 
K)  substantially  proved,  that  there  is  no  place  at  all  left  for  ex* 
mse,  defence  or  evasion. 

**  We,  seeing  that  impieties  and  wicked  actions  are  multiplied 
me  upon  another ;  and  moreover,  that  the  persecution  of  the 
aitbful,  and  affliction  for  religion,  groweth  every  day  heavier 
ind  heavier,  through  the  instigation  and  means  of  the  said  Eliza- 
leth ;  because  we  understand  her  mind  to  be  so  hardened  and 
ddurate,  that  she  hath  not  only  condemned  the  godly  requests. 
md  admonitions  of  Catholic  princes  concerning  her  healing  and 
^inversion,  but  also  hath  not  so  much  as  permitted  the  nuncios 
>f  this  See  to  cross  the  seas  into  England ;  and  strained  of  neces- 
dty  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  weapons  of  justice  against  her, 
lot  being  able  to  mitigate  our  sorrow,  that  we  are  drawn  to  take, 
punishment  upon  one  to  whose  ancestors  the  whole  State  of  Chrui* 
teodom  has  been  so  much  boonden*  Being,  therefore,  supporlMl 
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for  carrying  out  the  machinations  of  the  Papal  party,  and  for- 
feited his  life  in  the  desperate  adventure.  He  was  executed  in 
January,  1572. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  these  events  that  a  more  systematic 
plan  was  devised  and  put  in  execution,  for  propagating  the  Po- 
pish doctrines,  and  restoring  the  Romish  worship  in  England. 
This  was  designed  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  and  unceasing  ef- 
forts made  to  extirpate  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  King  of 
Spain  founded  a  seminary  at  Douai,  in  the  present  Department 
of  the  North,  but  formerly  the  province  of  Flanders,  in  France, 
designed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  educated  for  the 
clerical  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  William  Allen,  a  Fellow  of  Oxford.  The  Pope  extended 
his  patronage  to  the  institution  by  a  liberal  contribution  of  mo- 
ney. Other  seminaries  were  not  long  after  established  in  Rome, 
Valladolid,  Rheims,  and  other  Papal  cities ;  from  which  issued 
annually  ecclesiastics  learned  in  the  theology  of  their  faith. 
These  **  seminaries,"  says  Hume,  "  founded  with  so  hostile  an 
intention,  sent  over  (to  England)  every  year  a  colony  of  priests, 
who  maintained  the  Catholic  superstition  in  its  fulL height  of  big- 
otry ;  and,  being  educated  with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, were  not  deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  main- 
taining and  propagating  their  principles.  They  infused  into  all 
their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  against  the  queen,  whom  they 
treated  as  a  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  persecutor  of 
the  orthodoxy,  and  one  solemnly  and  publicly  anathematized  by 
the  Holy  Father.  Sedition,  rebellion,  sometimes  assassination, 
were  the  expedients  by  which  they  intended  to  effect  their  pur- 
poses against  her ;  and  the  severe  restraint,  not  to  say  persecu- 
ti<Mi,  under  which  the  Catholics  labored,  made  them  the  more 
willingly  receive  from  their  ghostly  Fathers  such  violent  doc- 
trines." Thus  was  reared  up,  under  the  exigency  of  the  time 
another  order  (of  Seminarists)  which,  united  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  cherishmg  an  identity  of  feelings  and  principles,  pre- 
sented to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  a  phalanx  more  formi- 
dable than  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  Such 
were  the  weapons  which  Popery  successively  brought  out 
of  its  armory,  well  burnished  and  pointed  for  the  desperate 
encounter. 

Elizabeth  was  compelled  in  self-defence  to  adopt  those  severe 

ao 
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nity  might  offer  of  snccessfully  rebelling  against  her  authority. 
Such  is  the  political  code  of  Rome :  and  by  such  a  feeble  tie  are 
the  subjects  of  a  temporal  prince,  and  the  citizens  of  a  Protestant 
country,  held  in  their  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  gov- 
ernment Whenever  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  declared  by  a 
solemn  bull,  that  '*  the  people  of  any  country  are  absolved  from 
all  manner  of  duty,  of  dominion,  allegiance,  and  obedience,  to 
their  lawful  sovereign,"  all  such  citizens  and  subjects,  being  Pa- 
pists, are  bound,  by  a  paramount  fealty  to  the  See  of  Rome,  to 
rebel  against  their  government,  and  to  accomplish  its  destruc- 
tion, when  imperatively  required  by  its  mandate.* 

The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth's  government  suppressed  every 
effort,  by  rebellion,  to  overthrow  her  authority ;  but  it  could  not 
intimidate  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Jesuits  to  accomplish  her 
destruction.  The  detection  of  one  conspiracy  against  her  life, 
and  the  execution  of  the  offender,  afforded  no  protection  against 
future  attempts  of  assassination.  The  temporary  substitution  of 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  for  the  sword  of  the  rebel,  so  long  as  < 
rebellion  was  perilous  to  the  Papists  themselves,  sanctioned  by 
the  Holy  Father,  endangered  the  life  of  every  distinguished  Pro- 
testant in  England.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance,  fell  victims  to  this  diabolical  principle. 

In  the  year  1584,  William  Parry,  an  Englishman,  went  to 
Italy,  and  was  there  persuaded  by  the  Jesuit,  Palmio,  to  perform 
the  meritorious  act  of  murdering  the  queen.  The  nuncio,  Cam- 
peggio,  approved  of  the  pious  undertaking;  and  Parry  visited 
Paris,  on  his  return  to  England  to  accomplish  his  design. 
Doubts  were  there  raised  in  his  mind  by  two  Popish  priests,  as 
to  the  morality  of  the  deed  ;  but  Raggazzoni,  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  **  He  here  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  which  was  conveyed  by  Cardinal  Cosmo.  He  communi- 
cated his  intention  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  craved  his  absolution 
and  paternal  benediction.  From  the  cardinal  he  received  a  let- 
ter in  the  Pope^s  name  applauding  his  purpose,  and  giving  him 
the  desired  absolution."  (Hume.)  **  A  book,  newly  published 
by  Dr.  Allen,  (afterward  created  a  cardinal,)  served  fiirther  to 
remove  all  his  scruples  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  a  heretical' 

^  Do  not  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  see  fiom  this  that  the  foreign  Po- 
pish priests  of  this  coiiiitrj  aie  bovnd  I7  m>  ties  of  aDegia^ 
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prince.  One  Nevil  entered  zealously  into  the  design,  and  was 
determined  to  have  a  share  in  the  merits  of  its  execution.  They 
agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  riding  out ;  and  resolved,  if 
they  could  not  make  their  escape,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  ful- 
filling a  duty  so  agreeable,  as  they  believed,  to  the  will  of  God 
and  to  true  religion."  Circumstances,  however,  induced  Nevil 
to  reveal  the  conspiracy.  Parry  was  arrested  and  confessed  his 
guilt.  Cosmo's  letter  was  produced  in  court  in  confirmation  of 
the  charge,  and  the  Pope's  agent  was  executed. 

Another  conspiracy  was  detected  in  1586.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Seminarists  at  Rheims.  John  Ballard,  a 
priest  of  the  seminary,  devised  the  whole  plot,  which  was  readily 
assented  to  by  the  society.  The  bull  of  Pius,  excommunicating 
and  deposing  Elizabeth,  was  believed  by  the  Papists  generally 
to  have  been  dictated  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ballard  went  to  England,  under  the  assumed  title  of  Captain 
Fortescue ;  ^  and  he  bent  his  endeavors  to  effect,  at  <mce,  the 
project  of  an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion.*' 
This  plot,  having  these  multifarious  objects  in  view,  was  neces- 
sarily communicated  to  many  individuals,  and  among  others  to 
Mary  herself  who  seconded  the  project,  and  prom^ied  all  the 
rewards  which  it  would  be  in  her  power  to  confer.  Fourteen 
persons  were  condemned  and  executed.  It  was  the  detection 
of  this  extensive  and  well-devised  plot  that  hastened  the  fiite  of 
Mary. 

In  1588,  Philip  II.  attempted  the  invasion  of  England.  To  ac- 
complish this  object  the  resources  of  that  powerful  monarch  were 
all  brought  into  requisition,  and  throughout  his  extensive  domm- 
ions  the  sound  of  preparation  was  every  where  heard.  On  the 
issue  of  this  contest  seemed  to  hang  the  fate  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe.  The  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  this  bigoted  son  of 
the  Church  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  under  subjection 
to  the  Papal  Hierarchy  England,  Scotland,  and  the  republic  of 
Holland.  Sextus  V.,  who  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  capa- 
city of  mind,  the  grandeur  of  his  views,  the  loftiness  of  his  pre- 
tensions, and  the  aggregation  of  his  vices,  now  occupied  the 
pontifical  chair.  The  full  force  of  his  spiritual  authority  was 
directed  to  secure  success  to  the  enterprise  of  Philip.  He  thun- 
dered his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth,  ab- 
solved her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  published  a  crusade  of 
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Popedom  against  her  kingdom,  offered  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
who  assisted  in  the  invasion,  and  bestowed  his  benedictions  on 
the  armament  before  its  departure.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
monks  and  friars,  with  their  appropriate  instruments  of  torture, 
for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  accompanied  the  Invincible  j9r- 
mada;  and  Dr.  Allen,  a  cardinal,  was  commissioned  to  take  for- 
mal possession  of  England  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See,  in  the 
capacity  of  legate.  The  result  of  these  magnificent  schemes  of 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  is  recorded  in  history.  The 
wild  and  &ntastic  dreams  of  the  ghostly  Father  were  dissipated 
as  the  morning  mist  ^  The  Spanish  priests,"  says  Hume,  ^  who 
so  often  blessed  this  holy  crusade,  and  foretold  its  infallible  suc- 
cess, were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  victory  gained 
over  the  Catholic  monarch  by  excommunicated  heretics  and  an 
execrable  usurper :  but  they  at  last  discovered  that  all  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Spaniards  had  proceeded  from  their  allowing  the 
infidel  Moors  to  live  among  them." 

I  shall  refer  to  but  one  other  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  the 
queen,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1593;  Rodrigo  Lopez,  a 
Jew,  one  of  Elizabeth's  domestic  physicians,  was  executed  on  a 
charge  of  designing  to  administer  poison  to  her,  through  the  in« 
stigation  of  Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  after  the  death  of  Parma. 
And  in  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  after  the  publication 
of  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  1570,  the  plots  and  machina- 
tions of  the  Papists  against  her  life  were  never  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  and  at  no  period  of  her  reign,  after  the  anathema  was 
pronounced  against  her,  was  she  safe  from  those  designs.  Eliza- 
beth informed  Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  of  the  fi*equent  con- 
spiracies to  accomplish  her  death,  by  the  Jesuits;  '^who,"  she 
said  in  her  letter,  "  hold  it  meritorious  to  kill  a  sovereign  whom 
the  Pope  has  deposed." 

The  pontiffs  in  their  continued  efforts  to  subjugate  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  re-establish  their  authority  over  it,  carried  on 
their  operations  through  every  channel  which  opened  commu- 
nication with  that  country.  In  Scotland,  many  of  the  nobility 
were  still  attached  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  their  influence  was 
brought  into  requisition  to  accomplish  that  end.  In  1503,  the 
Earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley,  acceded  to  a  proposal,  to 
collect  their  forces,  and  to  unite  them  with  Spanish  troops  which 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  singular  and  unfounded  pretension  of  the  Anglican  pre- 
acy  to  the  claims  of  an  apostolic  succession — a  lineage  which 
hey  should  rather  have  eschewed  than  obtrusively  assumed — 
las  exposed  that  Church  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  Popery, 
rhis  connecting  tie  has  unfortunately  preserved  to  our  own 
imes  some  of  the  ancient  features  of  resemblance  between  those 
cclesiastical  polities,  notwithstanding  the  marked  differences, 
Q  their  government  and  doctrines,  which  distinguish  them  as 
eparate  and  distinct  hierarchies.  Hence  it  was  that  Lord 
)hatham  remarked  of  the  Church  of  England,  "that  it  exhibited 
be  anomalous  compound  of  a  Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvinistic  con* 
Bssion  of  faith,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.** 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church 
vere  too  nearly  assimilated  to  the  superstitious  observances  of 
he  Papal  worship,  for  the  preservation  of  that  purity  of  faith 
vhich  was  characteristic  of  the  Reformation.  That  sovereign 
vas  tenacious  only  of  her  prerogatives  as  its  supreme  head,  and 
;laimed  as  well  an  enlarging  as  a  restraining  power  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical.  By  virtue  of  this  authority  she  assumed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
►f  appropriating  to  herself  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees.  The 
lishop  of  Ely  had  promised  to  exchange  a  part  of  the  land 
belonging  to  his  see  for  a  pretended  equivalent.  This,  it  appears, 
le  was  reluctant  to  perform.  Elizabeth  addressed  him  in  the 
bllowing  language :  ''Proud  prelate,  I  understand  you  are  back- 
ward in  complying  with  your  agreement ;  but  I  would  have  you 
o  know,  that  I,  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can  unmake  you  ; 
md  if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfill  your  engagement,  by  God  I  I 
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will  immediately  unfrock  you.     Yours,  as  you  demean  your- 
self," <fcc.     (Hume.) 

The  Stuarts  entertained  extravagant  notions  of  royalty  ;  and 
James  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  equally 
tenacious  of  prerogatives  alleged  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
divine  right.  Although  early  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  and  professing  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Pres- 

'  kyterian  form  of  government  while  King  of  Scotland,  **he  had 
•  observed,^  says  Hume,  "in  the  Puritans  of  that  kingdom,  a  violent 
turn  toward  republicanism,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  civil 
liberty ;  principles  nearly  allied  to  that  religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  actuated."*  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  a  conference  of  bishops  and  Puritan  ministers 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court.  '*  The  kmg,"  remarks  that  historian, 
**  from  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  showed  the  strongest  pro- 
pensity to  the  Established  Church,  and  frequently  inculcated  a 
maxim,  which,  though  it  has  some  foundation,  is  to  be  received 
with  great  limitations — J\ro  Bishop^  no  King,**-\  *'  The  bishops,  in 
theirtum,  were  very  liberal  of  their  praises  toward  the  royal  dis- 
putant ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  undoubtedly 
his  majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit."  At 
tliis  conference  (1604)  the  liturgy  was  revised ;  without  any 
alterations,  however,  except  by  the  addition  of  some  forms  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  close  of  the  litany,  and  of  a  few  questions 
and  answers,  in  reference  to  the  sacraments,  in  the  catechism. 
•     The  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  adverse  to  the  principles  of  S. 

•  monarchical  government,  and  became  the  more  offensive  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  as  it  appeared  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 


•  "The  Basilicon  Doron,  written  by  James  in  Scotland,  pronounces  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people  a  puritanical  novelty." 
(Hume.) 

t  "  The  convocation,  in  the  first  year  of  James^  reign,  voted  as  high  monarch- 
ical principles  as  any  decreed  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Tory- 
ism." (Hume.)  Lord  Bolingbroke  remarked,  that  "the  doctrines  of  High- 
Churchism  skulked  in  the  homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  until  the  reign  of 
James  I."  In  the  year  1622,  the  University  of  Oxford  sanctioned  them  by  a 
•olemn  decree ;  and  again,  in  1683,  it  reaffirmed  the  tenets  of  divine  right  and 
rum^esistance,  Oxford  has  ever  been  the  depository  of  High-Church  principles, 
or  the  dogmas  of  Popery.  Its  ancient  opinions  are  now  boldly  advanced  by  the 
Puseyites.   . 
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his  attainment  and  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  in  the  two 
kingdoms.  **A  Scottish  Presbytery,"  said  Jariies  in  the  confer- 
ence, **  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil,** 
He  made  unceasing  efforts  to  establish  in  Scotland  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops.  This,  however,  he  but  partially  accomplished. 
The  simplicity  in  the  form  of  worship,  in  which  every  thing  waB 
rejected  which  gratified  the  senses,  and  interrupted  the  solemn 
services  of  devotion,  was  the  next  object  in  his  system  of  innovac 
tion.  By  the  Articles  of  Perth  new  rites  were  introduced,  such 
as  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  private  com- 
munion, private  baptism,  confirmation  of  children,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  and  other  festivals.  These  several 
changes  were  in  part  accomplished  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
king  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  James 
aspired  to  a  supreme  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  was 
obstinately  opposed  by  the  clergy.  By  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  acquired  the  power  of  enforcing  his  measures 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Church. 

In  the  negotiation  of  a  marriage  treaty  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  by  which  the  Infanta  was  affianced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
James  assented  to  an  article  by  which  the  princess  would  have 
directed  the  religious  education  of  her  children  till  ten  years  of 
age.  The  pontifi*,  Gregory  XV.,  succeeded  in  obtaining  another 
concession  in  favor  of  the  Papists,  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  "to  suspend  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  Catholics;  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  them  in  Parliament ;  and  to  grant  a  toleration 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  private  houses.** 
Through  the  influence  of  Buckingham  the  negotiation  was 
abruptly  terminated,  and  the  project  of  the  marriage  abandoned. 
James,  having  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  abjured  the  principles 
of  Puritanism,  and  become  the  advocate  and  patron  of  diocesan 
episcopacy,  at  the  close  of  his  reign  evinced  a  spirit  of  toleration, 
if  not  of  fraternity,  toward  the  Papists.  His  subsequent  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  a  naval  force  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Louis,  ostensibly  against  Spain,  but  secretly  designed  to  assist 
that  monarch  in  his  contemplated  attack  upon  Rochelle,  confirmed 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Puritan  party  of  an  indulgent  feeling 
toward  the  Papists.  The  circumstances  of  the  transaction  were 
not  fully  developed  before  the  death  of  James,  and  when  com- 
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The  priests  appeared  in  public  dressed  in  their  official  robes. 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  a  compromise  with  Popery. 

These  were  not,  however,  the  only  disastrous  results  of  the 
king's  matrimonial  connection  with  a  Papist.  The  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism acquired  strength  by  these  apparent  measures  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  although  Charles,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  indignation,  and  to  secure  his  own  domestic 
happiness,  removed  the  causes  of  disquietude  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  priests,  and  a  renewed  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  re- 
cusants, the  Puritans  were  clamorous  against  the  growth  of  Po- 
pery, **  which,**  says  Hume,  "  was  ever  the  chief  of  their  griev- 
ances, and  now  their  only  one.  The  statutes  were  not  enforced 
with  a  rigor  commensurate  with  the  evil ;  and  a  remonstrance 
was  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  against  some  recent 
pardons  extended  to  the  priests.  ^  An  abatement  of  the  more 
rigorous  laws,"  says  Hume,  **  was  all  the  king  intended  ;  and  his 
engagegpents  with  France,  notwithstanding  that  their  regular  exe- 
cution had  never  been  promised,  or  expected,  required  of  him 
some  indulgence.  But  so  unfortunate  was  this  prince,  that  no 
measure  embraced  during  his  whole  reign  was  ever  attended 
with  more  unhappy  and  more  fatal  consequences.*** 

These  were  the  leading  events  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles ;  and  the  controversies  which  arose  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  crown,  and  were  continued  until  the  deca- 
pitation of  the  king,  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  of  his  religious  sentiments.  Charles,  it  is  true, 
was  arbitrary  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  would 
not  permit  his  prerogatives  to  be  called  in  question.  In  his  efforts 
to  maintain  the  assumed  divinity  of  his  royal  rights,  he  was  op- 
posed by  a  Parliament  in  which  were  such  distinguished  leaders 
as  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sandys,  Philips,  Seymour,  Digges,  Elliot, 
Wentworth,  Selden,  and  Pym.  The  political  history  of  the  times 
is  not,  however,  embraced  within  the  design  of  the  present  work, 
and  is  but  incidentally  alluded  to. 

The  king,  disappointed  in  the  supplies  demanded  of  the  House, 
resorted,  in  the  following  year,  to  another  branch  of  his  preroga- 

*  The  king  continued  to  employ  iecredy  an  agent  in  Rome,  ^  to  negotiate  with 
the  Pope  concerning  indalgencea  to  Papista,  and  to  engage  them,  in  retom,  to 
be  good  and  loyal  8ab(ject8.'\ 
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'  divine  institution,  and  therefore  can  never  be  interrupted, 
upended,  or  annulled,  on  any  pretext."  *•  That  the  Church  is 
ibject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God 
one,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature."  "  That  a 
i«hop  cannot,  by  deposition,  be  deprived  of  his  episcopal  char- 
3ter,"  and  '*  that  another  substituted  in  his  place  is  an  intruder 
ito  the  diocese."  '*  That  such  intruder  is  a  rebel  against  the 
tate,  and  a  schismatic  in  the  Church,  and  those  who  hold  com- 
kunion  with  him  are  also  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism  ; 
ttd,  moreover,  that  this  schism,  which  rends  the  Church  in 
ieces,  is  a  most  heinous  sin,  whose  punishment  must  fall  heavy 
pon  all  those  who  do  not  return  sincerely  to  the  true  Church, 
•om  which  they  have  departed." 

These  opinions  were  maintained  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church, 
rith  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Sibthorpe,  in  a  sermon,  affirmed, 
that  if  the  commands  of  the  prince  were  against  the  laws  of 
rod  or  nature,  or  impossible,  the  subject  was  not,  as  in  all  other 
ases,  bound  to  active  obedience ;  but  he  was  to  passive  obe- 
ience :  that  is,  to  undergo  the  punishment  without  either  resist- 
nce,  or  railing,  or  reviling.*^  •*  Dr.  Man  waring,  one  of  the  royal 
baplains,  preached  two  sermons  at  court,  maintaining  that  the 
ing  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  that  he  may  lay  on  what 
izes  he  pleases,  and  that  all  are  bound  to  pay  them  under  pain 
f  eternal  damnation." 

On  the  death  of  Abbot,  in  1632,  Laud  was  elevated  from  the 
iocese  of  London  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Canterbury. 
.bbot  was  a  Puritan  in  principle,  strongly  attached  to  civil  lib- 
rty,  and  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  refusing  to 
oense  the  sermon  delivered  by  Sibthorpe.  Laud's  character 
ras  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  predilections 
rere  strongly  in  favor  of  Popery.  He  cherished  a  superstitious 
ttachment  to  ceremonies,  and  entertained  exalted  notions  of 
ie  prelacy  as  of  divine  appointment,  and  transmitted  through 
nccessive  ages    from  the    apostles.*     He  was,  at  the  same 

*  Chillingworth,  Chancellor  of  Sali8bory,.a  distinguished  theologian,  and  the 
mitemporaiy  of  Laud,  in  "'  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to  Salva^ 
on,''  argues  against  the  Romanist  tenet,  that "  succession  is  a  certain  and  per- 
etnal  mark  of  the  true  Church,"  by  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  to  pror^ 
t,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  individual  can  feel  certain  that  his  orders 
rare  derived  by  regular  succeesion  from  the  apostles,  Sic. 
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'uggested  "  that  the  Romish  Church  retained  more  of  the  spirit 
EUid  mamier  of  the  primitive  Church  than  the  Puritan  and  Cal- 
vinist  Churches/'  and  the  Hierarchy  of  England  assumed  a 
loftier  tone,  and  began  to  claim  a  higher  sanction  for  its  eccle- 
siastical institutions. 

**  Laud,''  says  Hume,  **  and  his  followers,  took  care  to  mag- 
nify, on  every  occasion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  disdain  or  detestation,  all  Puritanical  pretensions  to  a 
free  and  independent  constitution.  But  while  these  prelates 
were  so  liberal  in  raising  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  public 
liberty,  they  made  no  scruple  of  encroaching  themselves  on  the 
royal  rights  the  most  incontestable,  in  order  to  exalt  the  hierarchy 
and  to  procure  to  their  own  order  dominion  and  independence. 
All  the  doctrines  which  the  Romish  Church  had  borrowed  from 
Bome  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  freed  the  spiritual  from  subordi- 
nation to  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  interwoven  with  her  political  and  religious  tenets. 
A  divine  and  apostolical  charter  was  insisted  on  as  preferable  to 
a  legal  and  Parliamentary  one.  The  sacerdotal  character  was 
magnified  as  sacred  and  indefeasible ;  all  right  to  spiritual  au- 
thority, or  even  to  private  judgment,  in  spiritual  subjects,  was 
refused  to  profane  laymen ;  ecclesiastical  courts  were  held  by 
the  bishops,  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice  taken  of  the 
king's  authority  ;  and  Charles,  though  extremely  jealous  of  every 
claim  in  popular  assemblies,  seemed  rather  to  encourage  than 
repress  those  encroachments  of  his  clergy." 

Laud  and  the  clergy  having  assumed  these  lofly  pretensions, 
as  founded  on  a  divine  right,  now  advanced  the  Papal  doctrine, 
that  the  royal  crown  itself  was  a  gift  of  God  through  the  hands 
of  the  bishop.  The  sovereign,  they  said,  occupied  a  station  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  thus  they  exalted  the  eccle- 
siastical above  the  civil  authority,  and  even  above  the  throne 
itself.  They  claimed  to  be  the  vicegerents  of  the  Most  High  ; 
and  if  not  invested  with  the  spiritual  and  material  swords  of 
Boniface,  they  assumed  the  trust  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  as  re- 
ceived from  his  immediate  apostolic  successors  of  Rome.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  now  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  the 
true  Church  of  Christ ;  from  which  only  could  be  derived  an 
authority  to  preach  the  word  and  to  administer  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
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Popish  Church.     The  communion  table,  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  wall  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  in 
the  year  1568,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  again  placed  at  the 
east  end,  railed  in,  and  called  an  altar.     The  clergyman  who 
officiated  at  the  sacrament  was  entitled  the  priest.    Kneeling  at 
the  altar,  and  the  sacerdotal  vestment  worn  by  the  Popish  priest 
in  the  administration  of  that  sacred  ordinance,  called  a  cope- 
both  of  which  were  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans — 
were  introduced.    Ornaments,  pictures,  and  crucifixes,  viewed 
as  subjects  of  idolatry,  were  restored.     Candles  were  again 
lighted  up  and  placed  upon  the  altar.    Prayers  for  the  dead 
were  offered  up,  and  confession  and  absolution  renewed.     And 
in  all  the  public  services  of  the  Church  there  was  a  display  of 
pompous  ceremonies,  and  of  attractive  but  unmeaning  formali- 
ties, which  was  exceedingly  repulsive  to  the  spirit  of  a  truly 
religious   reformation.     The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  if 
not  directly  inculcated,  was  at  least  countenanced  by  the  super- 
stitious observances  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  elements  were  approached,  and  consecrated,  with  a  vene- 
ration  and    solemnity  little  short    of   adoration.      The  rites 
observed  in  the  consecration  of  churches  partook  of  the  fancifiil 
buffoonery  of  a  Popish  ceremony.    When  the  archbishop  ap- 
proached the  west  door  a  voice  would  pronounce  the  following 
words :  **  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of 
glory  may  enter  in."    The  doors  were  then  thrown  open :  and 
when  he  entered  he  would  fall  upon  his  knees,  and,  with  uplifted 
eyes  and  outstretched  hands,  announce  with  solemn  intonation, 
**  This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holy :  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy.''    He  then 
advanced  toward  the  altar,  occasionally  casting  into  the  air  the 
dust  taken  up  from  the  aisle,  and  bowed  at  the  chancel  with  a 
devotional  reverence.     Standing  at  the  communion  table,  he 
fulminated  successive  curses  against  all  who  should  profane  the 
hcrfy  sanctuary ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  anathema  he 
would  bow  toward  the  east  and  exclaim,  **  Let  all  the  people 
say.  Amen." 

Such  were  the  profanations  of  divine  worship,  introduced  into 
the  Church  of  England,  by  a  servile  and  superstitious  imitation  of 
the  forms  observed  in  what  the  prelates  of  the  time  were  pleated 
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sarity  abandoned  that  common  ground  which,  with  them,  it  had 
previously  maintained  ;*  and  receded  towards  that  ancient  platf* 
form  of  government  and  worship  from  which  it  had  in  the  f^^ 
ceding  century  withdrawn. 

The  Church  of  England,  it  is  true,  had  clung  with  feelings  of 
reverence  to  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  its  form  of  government  was  still  assimilated  to 
that  ancient  institution;  but  now  that  it  raised  up. the  novel,  but 
unfounded  pretension  of  a  spiritual  character,  derived  through 
the  Papal  hierarchy  from  the  primitive  and  apostolic  Churcbi 
by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prelates,  its  position  became 
one  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  a  radical  reforma*. 
tion:  and,  as  it  was  thus  brought  to  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  corrupt  system  of  Popery,  it  viewed,  vnth  an  increased  ab* 
horrence,  the  stem  and  uncompromising  principles  of  Puri* 
tanism. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  relation  in  which  it  was  placed 
with  respect  to  the  Papacy,  it  was  not  permitted  to  assail  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  severest  penalties  were  attached  to 
a  censure  of  the  religious  innovations.  **  Compositions,''  says 
Hume,  ''were  openly  made  vnth  recusants,  and  the  Popish 
religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue."  RestricticookS 
were  imposed  upon  the  press.  The  publication  of  writings, 
exposing  the  errors  and  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Papal  Church, 
and  many  even  of  a  strictly  religious  tendency,  were  prohibited. 
Fox's  Martyrology,  Jewell's  Works,  and  the  Practice  of  Piety 
were  among  those  included  in  the  proscription.  ^  Zion's  Plea 
against  Prelacy,"  in  which  the  bishops  were  denominated  ''men 
of  blood,'^  and  Prelacy  was  declared  to  be  "  antichristian,"  ex» 
posed  its  author,  the  father  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  to  a  series 
of  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  punishments.  The  writer  under*^ 
took  to  "  show  the  fearful  sin  of  their  pestering  God's  worship^ 
and  overlaying  people's  consciences  with  the  inventions  of  men, 
yea,  with  the  trumpery  of  Antichrist ;"  and  invoked  the  Pariia* 
ment  to  extirpate  the  hierarchy.  In  the  Diary  of  Archbishq[>  - 
Laud  it  is  stated,  that,  "  on  Friday,  November  16th,  Leighton 
was  severely  whipped  before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  Being 
set  in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his 

«  See  Appeodiz,  D. 
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fled  from  the  persecutions  on  the  continent  at  that  early  periody 
and  were,  therefore,  natives  and  citizens  of  the  realm.  The  arch- 
bishop, by  enjoining  ^  all  natives  of  these  congregations  within 
his  diocese  to  repair  to  their  several  parish  churches  of  those 
several  parishes  where  they  inhabited,  to  hear  divine  service  and 
sermons,  and  perform  all  duties  and  payments  required  in  that 
behalf,"  embraced  in  his  injunctions  almost  the  entire  congrega- 
tions; and  by  this  arbitrary  measure  committed  a  palpable 
violation  of  their  charter.  The  civil  war  which  soon  after 
commenced  defeated  the  designs  of  that  prelate;  but  ^ these 
churches,"  says  Prynne«  ^  were  molested  and  disquieted  some 
three  or  four  years  space ;  some  of  them  were  interdicted,  sus- 
pended, and  shut  up  for  a  time,  for  refusing  conformity ;  others 
of  them  dissolved,  their  ministers  deserting  them  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  these  injunctions." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  prelate,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  all  communion  with  the 
Huguenots ;  and  the  king  thus  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he 
was  no  longer  the  defender  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Such  was 
the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  when  Laud  directed 
his  attention  to  the  churches  in  Scotland. 

In  1633,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  visited,  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession,  his 
Scottish  subjects.  The  measures  pursued  by  that  bigoted  pre- 
late with  the  view  of  modelling  the  Church  in  that  kingdom  in 
conformity  with  the  recent  innovations  introduced  into  the  An- 
glican Church,  were  viewed  by  a  people  strongly  attached  -to 
their  religious  institutions  with  abhorrence  and  disgust.  The 
primate  of  Scotland,  averse  to  the  introduction  of  Popish  rites, 
evinced  his  disapprobation  by  refusing  to  wear  the  gaudy  vest- 
ments prescribed  by  Laud,  and  was  treated  with  indignity  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch.  Charles  disregarded  the  public  feel- 
ing, as  founded  on  ancient  and  obstinate  prejudices,  and  by  an 
arbitrary  and  impolitic  course  effectually  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  nobility,  exasperated  the  clergy,  and  weakened  the  loyalty 
of  the  common  people.  The  restoration  to  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  property  of  benefices  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  in 
the  last  century  by  the  royal  authority,  and  vested  in  the  laity, 
was  another  unpopular  measure.  Charles  intimated,  moreover, 
a  design  to  resume  the  crown  lands  alienated  by  his  predecessors. 
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These  inyamons  of  the  interests,  and  what  were  deemed  the  ac- 
knowledged rights,  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  kingdom, 
occasioned  a  general  discontent  among  the  most  influential  class 
<yf  citizens.  The .  aggravation  was  increased  when  civil  dignities 
and  powers  were  vested  in  the  prelates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bobles.  The  object  of  these  investitures  was  to  increase  their 
influence  among  the  clergy,  who,  the  king  believed,  could  efficient^ 
ly  control  the  popular  wilL  Thb  prepcmderance  was  therefore 
designed  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  his  arbitrary  measures. 
Spotswood,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor ;  many  of  the  bishops  were  admitted  into  the  council  of  State, 
and  some  of  them  into  the  department  of  ftiances ;  and  it  was 
farther  contemplated  to  permit  them  to  exercise  a  judicial  au- 
thority in  part  with  laymen. 

The  several  acts  of  the  monarch  for  establishing  moi[e  firmly 
fhe  system  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  m  conformity  with  that  in 
England,  excited  the  fears  and  the  indignation  of  the  Puritans, 
tad  completed  the  measure  of  the  popular  dissatis&ction.  Charles, 
during  his  short  visit  in  that  kingdom,  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
civil  commotions  which  distracted  all  his  measures  throu^out 
the  subsequent  period  of  his  reign,  and  eventually  led  to  his  exe- 
cution. The  most  fatal  measure  was  the  institution  of  a  court 
similar  to  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  established,  and  united 
to  the  regal  power,  by  statute  1  Eliz.  c  1.  Under  the  influence 
of  Laud,  this  ecclesiastical  body  re-organized  the  Scottish  Church, 
by  the  enactment  of  new  canons  and  the  introducticm  of  the  lit- 
urgy into  the  public  services.  Although  the  Assemblies,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  had  been  brought  to  an  assent  to  the  religious 
innovations,  and  the  Articles  of  Perth  were  .confirmed  in  1621, 
there  were  considerations  which  weakened  in  the  public  senti- 
ment the  validity  of  those  acts.  Charles  was  therefore  resolved 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  the  exercise  of  powers  which  he 
believed  to  be  inherent  in  the  crown;  and,  in  c<Hijunction  with 
the  bishops,  to  govern  the  Church  by  virtue  of  that  authority 
alone. 

An  order  was  therefore  issued  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
service  book,  before  it  had  been  compiled.  In  the  mean  time 
new  rites  were  introduced.  A  font  was  placed  at  the  door  of 
each  church,  and  the  altar  was  erected  in  the  chaacel  for  the 
Eition  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Canons  were  promulgated 
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which  abrogated  the  entire  system  of  Presbyterianism.  When 
the  liturgy  was  published,  and  its  universal  observance  enjoined 
by  royal  proclamation,  the  excitement  became  intense.  It  was 
denounced  from  the  pulpits,  and  severely  criticised  by  the  press. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  compilation  was  but  a  transcript  of  that 
used  in  England,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  amendments,  by  which 
it  approximated  still  nearer  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  Church. 
** Great  prejudices,  therefore,**  says  Hume,  "were  entertained 
against  it,  even  considered  in  itself,  much  more  when  regarded 
as  a  preparative,  which  was  to  introduce  into  Scotland  all  the 
abominations  of  Popery.  And  as  the  very  few  alterations  which 
distinguished  the  new  liturgy  from  the  English,  seemed  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  this  circum- 
stance was  deemed  an  undoubted  confirmation  of  every  suspicion, 
with  which  the  people  were  possessed.  Even  their  southern 
neighbors,  they  thought,  though  separated  from  Rome,  still  re- 
tained a  great  tincture  of  the  primitive  pollution,  and  their  liturgy 
was  represented  as  a  species  of  mass,  though  with  some  less  show 
and  embroidery." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  when  the  Dean  of  Edin- 
burg  attempted  to  introduce  the  new  service  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Giles.  Decked  in  all  the  gorgeous  and  splendid 
habiliments  of  his  order,  he  arose,  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop, 
the  judges,  and  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  **  but  no  sooner 
had  he  opened  the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Hume  has  entitled  the  meanest  sort,  most  of  them  women,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  cursing,  and  crying  out :  A  Pofe  !  a  Pope  ! 
Antichrist !  stone  him  !  stone  him  !  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  service.**  **An  old  woman, 
filled  with  zeal,  sprang  up  and  flung  the  stool  she  sat  on  at  the 
dean's  head,  crying:  Villain  !  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my  lug? 
A  tumult  arose,  the  women  wished  to  seize  the  dean,  and  he  es- 
caped with  difficulty.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburg  ascended  the 
pulpit  to  appease  the  people ;  sticks  and  stones  were  flung  at 
him,  and  but  for  the  aid  of  the  magistrates,  he  would  have 
perished  on  the  spot.*'  So  irresistible  was  the  opposition  to  the 
Episcopal  rites,  which  the  people  of  Scotland  looked  upon  as 
tinctured  with  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  that  all  efforts  to 
introduce. them  into  the  public  worship  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  unavailing.    In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  three 
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me  of  which  consisted  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of 
dergymen,  and  a  fourth  of  burgesses.  Another  committee  of  a 
nore  general  character  was  constituted,  composed  of  represen- 
atives  from  the  four  primary  committees,  which  seems  to  have 
>een  invested  with  executive  powers — receiving  suggestions 
rom  the  former,  and  deciding  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
ICinor  subdivisions  were  made  of  the  Table  of  the  gentry,  accord- 
Dg  to  the  several  counties.  This  system  ensured  harmony  and 
manimity  of  action. 

The  first  and  most  important  result  of  this  association  was  tho 
>roduction  of  the  Covenant.  This  instrument  was  similar  to  that 
vhich  was  subscribed  in  the  year  1580,  and  subsequently,  in  1581 
md  in  1590,  with  such  modifications  only  as  the  difierence  of  cir- 
cumstances required.  It  contained  a  formal  and  solemn  raiun- 
:iation  of  Popery,  to  which  James  I.  had  subscribed  in  his  youth: 
t  represented,  moreover,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Re- 
brmed  religion  as  permanently  established  in  1592,  agreeably  to 
he  Presbyterian  faith  and  polity;  alleged  the  king's  honor  and 
he  public  peace  to  be  compromised  by  the  introduction  of  Epis- 
copacy and  the  consequent  subversion  of  the  Presbyterial  form 
>f  Church  government;  and  expressed  a  solemn  obligation  on 
he  subscribers  to  maintain  the  conditions  and  purposes  of  the 
compact.  By  it  *'  they  professed  before  Grod,  his  angels,  and  the 
xrorld,  and  solemnly  declared  that,  with  their  whole  heart,  they 
igreed  and  resolved  all  the  days  of  their  life,  constantly  to  ad- 
lere  unto  and  to  defend  the  aforesaid  true  religion.*'  **  We  pro- 
nise  and  swear,"  was  the  language  of  the  Covenant^  ^  by  the 
preat  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the  profession 
ind  obedience  of  the  foresaid  religion;  and  that  we  shall  defend 
he  same,  and  resist  all  these  contrary  errors  and  corruptions, 
iccording  to  our  vocation,  and  to.  the  utmost  of  that  power  that 
Yod  hath  put  in  our  hands,  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

The  Supplicants^  as  the  opposers  of  Episcopacy  were  called, 
were  invited  to  attend  a  solemn  meeting  to  be  held  in  Edinburg. 
Thousands  of  all  classes,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  con- 
rened  on  the  day  appointed :  and  amid  prayers  and  fastings,  and 
¥ith  uplifted  hands,  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  Covenant,  and 
t  was  immediately  subscribed  by  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy 
md  burgesses  present  Copies  were  prepared  and  distributed 
hrough  the  kingdom.    ^  Within  two  months  all  Scotland  (Aber- 
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High  Commission  Court,  the  recall  of  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  an  independent  Assembly  and  a  free 
Parliament.  Nor  did  their  demands  cease  here :  nothing  could 
now  satisfy  them  but  an  utter  and  radical  extirpation  of  Popery 
in  all  its  forms.  They  advanced  yet  further,  and  imputing'to 
the  bishops,  with  very  plausible  reasons  however,  all  the  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  they  insisted  upon  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  Privy  Council.  The  prelates,  indeed,  cbnsulting 
their  personal  safety,  voluntarily  withdrew  in  compliance  with 
the  popular  wish. 

Charles  would  at  this  period  of  the  controversy  have  cheer- 
fully conceded  demands  which  in  his  pride  of  power  he  had 
indignantly  refused.  He  apprehended  the  destruction  of  a  sys- 
tem which  he  believed  the  strong  foundation  of  his  regal  power. 
After  many  subterfuges  and  evasions  which  convinced  the*Cov- 
enanters  of  his  insincerity,  he  yielded  his  assent  to  the  meeting 
of  a  (General  Assembly,  on  terms  which  they  may  be  said  to 
have  dictated :  "  That  lay  elders  should  be  recognized  as  con- 
stituent members  of  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  eligible 
as  members  of  Assembly ;" — "  that  not  only  should  the  bishops, 
the  former  official  moderators  (or  presidents)  of  Presbyteries, 
not  be  replaced,  but  these  dignitaries  might  be  legally  prosecuted 
by  the  Assembly,  and  their  usurpations  restrained,  if  not  their 
order  entirely  suppressed.'' 

Under  the  royal  authority  the  General  Assembly  convened  at 
Glasgow,  21st  of  November,  1688.  This  is  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical court  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  and  consists  of 
representatives  from  the  Presbyteries,  the  royal  boroughs,  and 
the  universities.  As  a  judicial  tribunal,  it  has  an  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  brought  up  from  the  Synods  and  Presbyte- 
ries. Its  presiding  officer,  annually  elected  by  the  members,  is 
entitled  the  Moderator,  The  Synod  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  Presbyteries  ;  the  Presbytery,*  of  the  ministers  of  contig- 
uous parishes,  with  a  lay  elder  from  each  parish  ;  the  Kirk  Ses- 


*  "  The  Presbytery  takes  young  men  on  trial  as  candidates  for  license ;  oiv 
dains  presentees  to  vacant  livings ;  has  the  power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
condact  of  any  of  its  members,  and  can  depose  them ;  and  has  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  religion  and  education  within  its  bounds.**  This  body  is 
tenned  in  England  a  Claitit, 
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lat  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  Covenanters  could  here  meet 
rith  no  manner  of  opposition.**  They  claimed  for  the  highest 
cclesiastical  court  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  a  juris- 
iction,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  independent  of  the  crown  ;  in- 
smuch  as  Christ  was  superior  to  the  king. 

The  contest  was  thus  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  both  parties 
Tcpared  to  maintain  their  respective  measures  by  force  of  arms. 
Phe  king  called  upon  the  English  nobility  for  support ;  and  the 
cclesiastical  orders,  through  the  influence  of  Laud,  contributed 
iberally  the  means  of  reinforcing  the  royal  army.     The  Papists 
Jso  assisted  in  the  preparations  for  what  was  called  the  Episcopal 
wir,  from  their  deep-rooted  and  peculiar  aversion  toward  the 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians ;  aware,  that  in  the  event  of  their 
luccess,  their  own  religion  and  the  entire  structure  of  Popery 
vould  be  banished  from  the  two  kingdoms.     The  Covenanters, 
m  their  part,  were  not  less  active  and  zealous  in  their  measures 
rf  defence.     Their  clergy,  from  the  pulpits,  denounced  the  curse 
>f  Meroz  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  come  ''to  the  help 
)f  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.**    A 
^neral  assessment  was  made  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
cheerfully  submitted  to.    Few  had  not  signed  the  covenant,  and 
the  movement  in  defence  of  religious  liberty  was  indeed  the  act 
>f  almost  the  entire  population  of  Scotland.    •*In  raising  both 
men  and  money  the  ministers  took  an  active  part ;  and  contribu- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  war  were  levied  by  them  from  their 
respective  flocks  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible.**    **I  propounded 
to  my  flock,**  said  Livingstone,  of  the  parish  of  Stranraer,  **the 
condition  of  the  army,  and  desired  they  would  prepare  their 
contributions  to  be  given  after  sermon  ;  at  which  time  we  got 
£45  sterling,  or  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  income  of  the  place.** 
••  Nor  was  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  army  less  interesting 
or  enthusiastic  than  that  which  characterized  the  whole  body  of 
the  Covenanters :  every  company  had  fleeing  at  the  captain*s 
tent  door  a  brave  new  color,  stamped  with  the  Scottish  arms, 
and  the  motto,  For  ChrisVs  Crown  and  Covenant^  in  golden 
letters.     Every  regiment  was  attended  by  a  chaplain.**     **I 
carried,  myself,"  says  Dr.  Baillie,  who  attended  the  army  in  the 
capacity  of  a  chaplain,  ''as  the  custom  was,  a  sword  and  a  couple 
of  Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle.    Our  soldiers  grew  in  experience 
of  arms,  in  courage,  and  favor  daily.    Every  one  encouraged 
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^[lantersy  thus  victorious  in  the  first  conflict  of  arms,  in  a  spirit 
of  loyalty,  proposed  an  armistice  and  a  compromise,  to  which 
the  king  with  promptness  acceded :  ''  having  secretly  retained 
an  intention,'',  says  Hume, ''  of  seizing  favorable  opportunities, 
in  order  to  recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost."  *'  He  agreed, 
not  only  to  confirm  his  former  concessions,  of  abrogating  the 
canons,  the  liturgy,  the  High  Commission,  and  the  Articles  of 
Perth  ;  but  also  to  abolish  the  order  itself  of  bishops,  for  which 
he  had  so  zealously  contended."  A  treaty  was  concluded,  11th 
of  June,  1639  ;  ancb^agreeably  to  its  ^ipulations,  a  free  General 
Assembly  convenea  in  the  month  of  August  following,  and  a 
Parliament  soon  after ;  each  with  the  royal  sanction.  It  was 
mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  that  to  those  high  tribunals 
the  subjects  of  their  differences  should  be  referred  ;  and  the  As- 
sembly having  confirmed  the  proceedings  and  acts  of  that  cqn- 
vened  in  Glasgow  in  1638,  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  as  royal  com- 
missioner, consented  to  their  ratification.  Charles  was  appre- 
hensive, however,  that  the  Parliament  would  give  a  legal  sanc- 
tion to  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  its  prorogation  to 
the  following  year. 

It  was  evident  that  the  regal  authority  could  no  longer  con- 
trol the  popular  feeling.  '^  Traquair  himself  subscribed  the 
covenant^  and  the  Privy  Council  gave  to  this  obnoxious  bond  the  - 
sanction  of  their  authority,  and  attached  their  signatures  to  it^ 
and  the  Parliament  which  met  in  June,  1640,  confirmed  by  their 
solemn  act,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  respect- 
ing the  covenant  and  the  Presbyterian  faith,  by  which  they  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land." 

Since  the  Parliament'in  1629,  in  which  were  marked  evidences 
of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  now  agitated  the  public  mind  in 
both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  not  convened  another.  The  re- 
monstrance which  had  been  somewhat  tumultuously  expressed 
by  that  body  against  the  imposition  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
by  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
its  dissolution.  This  right  had  been  conceded  to  Henry  V.,  and 
to  his  successors,  during  life,  as  they  severally  ascended  th6 
throne  of  England.  Never,  until  the  reign  of  Charles,  had  the 
exercise  of  this  right  been  questioned.  But  as  the  Puritan  party 
acquired  an  increased  influence  in  the  kingdom,  the  liberties  6f 
the  subject,  the  constitutional  jnrivileges  of  Pariiameat,  and  the 
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had  gone  to  England,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
this  foreign  correspondence,  arrested  and  imprisoned.  And  it 
may  be  here  observed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  progress  of 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  in  the  nation,  that  at  this  period 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  the  institution  of  a  republi- 
can government,  had  already  become  the  subjects  of  serious,  but 
secret  deliberation. 

Such  was  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  when  the  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  The  king  addressed  them  in  a  tone  which  was 
neither  intended,  nor  was  it  calculated  to  soften  the  general  irri- 
tation. They  were  informed,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
"  that  he  did  not  expect  advice  from  them,  much  less  that  they 
should  interpose  in  any  office  of  mediation  which  would  not  be 
grateiul  to  him  :  and  that  he  required  them  to  grant  a  supply 
forthwith,  after  they  should  have  time  enough  given  them  to 
represent  any  grievance  and  have  a  favorable  answer.^ 

**  While  men/'  says  Clarendon,  "  gazed  upon  each  other, 
looking  who  should  begin,  (much  the  greatest  part  having  never 
before  sat  in  Parliament,)  Mr.  Pym,  a  man  of  good  reputation, 
but  much  better  known  afterward,  who  had  been  as  long  in  those 
assemblies  as  any  man  then  living,  brake  the  ice.**  In  a  speech, 
two  hours  in  length,  he  expatiated  on  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  evils  complained  of,  and  on  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  citizen,  by  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  throne,  and  the  countenance  given  l6 
Popery  through  the  recent  innovations  in  the  Church.  *  Th* 
principles  of  Popery,"  he  said,  "  are  such  as  are  incompa- 
tible with  any  other  religion.  There  may  be  a  suspension  of 
violence  for  some  by  certain  respects;  but  the  ultimate  end, 
even  of  that  moderation  is,  that  they  may,  with  more  advantage, 
extirpate  that  which  is  opposite  to  them.  Lqws  will  not  restrain 
them  ;  oaths  will  not.  The  Pope  can  dispense  with  both  these  ?• 
and  where  there  is  occasion,  his  command  will  move  them  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  realm  against  their  own  private  disposi- 

•  The  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Pym  were  practically  illustrated  in  the  reign 
of  James  II,  who  was  a  bigoted  Papist;  and  who  cherished  strong  scmi^  in 
•  giving  his  assent  to  all  the  laws  which  might  be  proposed  for  the  greater  seeii- 
rity  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  evidently  a  conflict  between  his  fiidtii, 
as  a  subject  of  the  Pope,  and  his  political  duties  as  King  of  England.  Thk  iAtk 
be  again  referred  to. 

a2 
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It  was  now  evideat  that  the  opposition  to  the  government 
approached  a  crisis:  and,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  every  subsequent  act  of  the  king  was  marked  by  ob- 
stinacy and  indiscretion.  He  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
reduce  his  Scottish  subjects  to  submission,  and  to  re-establish 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy  in  that  kingdom ;  and  this  brought  into 
closer  bonds  of  aflUiation  and  mutual  sympathy  the  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians.  By  ecclesiastical  subsidies,  by  forced  loans  from 
Spanish  merchants,  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  his  depend- 
ents, and  by  various  expedients,  neither  sanctioned  by  custom 
nor  by  law,  Charles  succeeded  in  procuring  the  means  of  levy- 
ing troops  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 

With  an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  he  approached  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom.*  Many  of 
the  troops  were  disaffected  toward  the  royal  cause,  and  when 
they  were  opposed,  at  Newbum-upon-Tyne,  by  a  detachment 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  Scots,  under  Conway,  they  were 
routed  and  fled  back  into  Yorkshire.  A  negotiation  for  peace 
was  opened  at  Rippon.  Before  it  was  concluded,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  who  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  absence,  of 
Northumberland,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  Scottish 
quarters,  and  obtained  an  advantage.  The  consequences  of 
this  treacherous  conduct,  sanctioned  by  the  king,  were  most  un- 
favorable, as  Strafford  was  a  Papist ;  and  a  general  clamor  was 
raised  against  him  **  for  employing  that  hated  sect  in  the  murder 
of  his  Protestant  subjects."  A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  rather 
understood  and  expected  by  the  parties  than  expressly  stipulat- 
ed. The  negotiation  was  transferred  from  Rippon  in  Yorkshire 
to  London.  Such  was  the  relation  of  the  parties  in  the  month 
of  September,  1640. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1640,  Parliament  assembled.  This 
is  known  in  the  history  of  England  as  the  Long  Parliament;  its 
existence  having  been  protracted  to  the  19th  of  April,  1658, 
when  it  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell.f     The  political 

*  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,*'  says  Home,  "  that  several  mutinies  had  arisen 
among  the  English  troops,  when  marching  to  join  the  army ;  and  some  officers 
had  been  murdered,  merely  on  suspicion  of  their  being  Papists." 

f  It  was  informally  recalled  by  a  council  of  officers  in  1659,  and  was  en- 
titled the  Rump  Parliament    On  the  16th  of  March,  1660,  it  terminttod  its 
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sired  that  she  would  depart  the  country  **  for  the  quieting  those 
jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  well-affected  subjects, 
occasioned  by  some  ill  instruments  about  that  queen's  person,  by 
the  flowing  of  priests  and  Papists  to  her  house,  and  by  the  use 
and  practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  exercise  of  other 
superstitious  services  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  true  religion." 

The  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
its  meeting,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  new  principles  in  the 
government,  and  wrested  from  the  king  important  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  were  those  which  provided  for  the  assembling  of 
a  Parliament  every  third  year,  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  and  which  secured  the  existing  Parliament  from  pro- 
rogation, adjournment,  or  dissolution  by  a  royal  mandate,  until 
all  grievances  were  redressed.  These  were  initiatory  measures 
toward  a  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  itself.  .  But  while  the  Par- 
liament was  thus  protecting  the  representative  rights  of  the 
citizen,  it  was  not  forgetful  of  the  personal  security  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  High  Commission  Court,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  erected  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  had  assumed  in 
the  two  following  reigns  the  power  of  fining  and  imprisoning,  arbi- 
tarily,  and  often  beyond  the  degree  of  the  offence,  and  was  now 
abolished.  By  the  same  statute,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  was 
secured  to  the  citizen  under  a  commitment  by  the  king's  Privy 
Council,  as  fully  as  under  that  of  an  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace ; 
and  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Requests, 
which  were  committees  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  both  dissolved. 
Other  inferior  courts,  the  limits  of  whose  jurisdiction  were  not 
strictly  defined,  were  suppressed.  The  independence  of  the 
judiciary  was  secured,  by  making  the  tenure  of  office  to  be  the 
good  behavior  of  the  judge  and  not  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 
Such  were  the  beneficial  influences  of  those  Puritan  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  now  directed  and  controlled 
the  council  of  the  nation. 

The  first  direct  attack  upon  the  civil  privileges  of  the  clergy 
was  the  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  stations  and  oflices  in  the 
government  This  measure,  adopted  by  the  Commons  but  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  would  have  deposed  the  bishops  from  their 
seats  in  the  upper  house  of  Parliament* ,  A  bill  was  immediately 
after  introduced  to  abolish  Episcopacy.    Ffom  this  period  com^- 
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and  the  queen,  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  positive  sanction, 
of  the  king.  The  English,  in  the  district  around  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, called  the  PaUf  (who  were,  if  not  avowed  Papists,  opposed 
to  Puritan  principles,)  united  with  the  Irisl^  ^  The  English  and 
Irish  rebels,"  says  Hume,  ^  pretended  authority  from  the  king 
and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter,  for  their  insurrection ; 
and  they  affirmed,  that  the  cause  of  their  taking  arms  was  to 
vindicate  royal  prerogative,  now  invaded  by  the  Puritanical 
Parliament.** 

••After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty,  and  the  most 
barbarous  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known  or  heard  of,  be- 
gan its  operations.  A  universal  massacre  commenced  of  the 
English,  now  defenceless  and  passively  resigned  to  their  inhu 
man  foes.  No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition,  was  spared.  The 
wife,  weeping  for  her  butchered  husband,  and  embracing  her 
helpless  children,  was  pierced  with  them,  and  perished  by  the 
same  stroke.**  ••But  death  was  the  slightest  punishment  in- 
flicted by  those  rebels:  all  the  tortures,  which  wanton  cruelty 
could  devise,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the  anguish  of  mind, 
the  agonies  of  despair,  could  not  satiate  revenge,  excited  with- 
out injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  cause.'*  •*  The  weaker 
sex  themselves,  naturally  tender  to  their  own  sufierings,  and  com- 
passionate to  those  of  others,  here  emulated  their  more  robust 
companions  in  the  practice  of  every  cruelty.  Even  children, 
taught  by  the  example,  and  encouraged  by  the  exhortation  of 
their  parents,  essayed  their  feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcasses 
or  defenceless  children  of  the  English.**  ••Amidst  all  these 
enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  re/tgton  resounded  on  every  side; 
not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these  murderers,  but  to  enfori^e  their 
blows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  hu- 
man or  social  sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics^  abhorred  of 
God,  and  detestable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the 
priests  for  slaughter^  and  of  all  actions,  to  rid  the  world  of  these 
declared  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and  piety  was  represented  as 
the  most  meritorious.**  ••While  death  finished  the  suflferings  of 
each  victim,  the  bigoted  assassins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  still 
echoed  in  his  expiring  ears,  that  these  agonies  were  but  the  com- 
mencement of  torments  infinite  and  eternal.**  (Hume.)  Three 
hundred  thousand  Protestants,  it  has  been  estimated  by  some 
writers,  were  sacrificed  to  appease  the  demon  of  Popery.    The 
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The  well-grounded  suspicions  that  the  king  had  countenanced 
the  recent  movements  in  Iceland,  and  his  unshaken  attachment  to ' 
the  hierarchy,  from  policy  at  first,  and  now  from  necessity,  united 
the  monarchy,  the  Church,  and  Poj)ery,*  in  one  common  bond  of 
interest,  as  a  means  of  mutual  defence.  **  Accustomed  in  all  in* 
vectives  to  join  the  prelatical  party  with  the  Papists,  the  people 
immediately  supposed  this  insurrection  to  be  the  result  of  their 
united  counsels.  And  when  they  heard  that  the  Irish  rebels 
pleaded  the  king's  commission  for  all  their  acts  of  violence,  bigot- 
ry, ever  credulous  and  malignant,  assented  without  scruple  to  that 
gross  imposture,  and  loaded  that  unhappy  prince  with  the  whole 
enormity  of  a  contrivance  so  barbarous  and  inhuman."  Such 
was  the  language  of  a  historian  who  had  embraced  every  oppor* 
tunity  of  justifying  the  arbitrary  and  high-handed  measures  of 
Charles,  and  of  attaching  to  the  Puritans,  in  their  opposition  to 
civil  and  religious  tyranny,  the  character  of  a  party  impelled  by 
a  factious  and  an  unhallowed  spirit,  and  by  base  and  selfish  mo* 
tives.  A  monarchist  in  principle,  a  contemner  of  spiritual  truth, 
and  a  constant  apologist  of  the  Stuarts,  Hume  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  motives  of  those  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, resisted  the  usurpations  of  that  royal  family,  and  the  secu- 
lar power,  political  tyranny,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
prelates.  In  his  opinion,  Charles,  who  cherished  the  most  extra- 
vagant notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  was  unfortunate  when 
his  schemes  of  ambition  were  frustrated ;  and  Laud,  who  had 
inflicted  the  severest  cruelties  on  those  who  would  not  succumb 

*  Sde  Appendix,  A. 
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During  the  agitation  of  this  and  other  subjects,  which  contri- 
buted to  the  popular  excitement,  a  remonstrance^  in  the  form  of  a 
report  from  a  committee  of  the  Commons,  was  introduced,  and 
discussed  with  a  high  degree  of  acrimony  on  both  sides.  It  was 
intended  as  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  for  a  redress  of  the 
grievances  complained  of.  The  past  measures  of  the  king  were 
forcibly  portrayed ;  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  from  the  designs  of  the  crown  were  exhibited 
in  strong  and  rhetorical  language.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
many  arbitrary  acts  imputed  to  the  administration,^  the  introdu- 
cing of  superstitious  innovations  into  the  Church,  without  authority 
of  law,**  was  emphatically  expressed.  **  All  these  grievances,**  the 
remonstrance  declared  in  its  conclusion,  **  which  amounted  to  no 
less  than  a  total  subversion  of  the  constitution,  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  formed  combination  of  a  Popish  faction,  who  had  ever 
swayed  the  king's  councils,  who  had  endeavored,  by  an  uninter- 
rupted effort,  to  introduce  their  superstition  into  England  and 
Scotland,  and  who  had  now,  at  last,  excited  an  open  and  bloody 
rebellion  in  Ireland.**  After  a  long  and  animated  debate,  the  re^ 
monstrance  was  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  The  firm  and 
decided  language  of  this  address  humbled  the  imperious  tone  of 
the  monarch,  and  in  his  reply  '*  he  made  warm  protestations  of 
sincerity  in  the  Reformed  religion ;  promised  indulgence  to  ten- 
der consciences  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church"? 
mentioned  his  great  concessions  to  national  liberty ;  blamed  the 
infamous  libels  every  where  dispersed  against  his  person  and  the 
national  religion,**  &c.  Charles  now  became  fully  sensible  of  the 
propriety  of  "confining  himself  within  the  limits  of  civility  toward 
his  subjects.** 

Rumors,  whether  true  or  false,  were  propagated  of  secret  con- 
spiracies against  the  Parliament,  and  of  Popish  plots  to  assassinate 
the  members.  The  pulpits  every  where  re-echoed  the  real  or 
imaginary  dangers  which  threatened  the  Protestant  religion  from 
the  machinations  of  malignant  Papists.  The  Commons  coun- 
tenanced the  general  apprehension,  and  ordered  defensive  mea- 
sures for  their  personal  security  in  th^  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  issued  a  command  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  Popish  priests 
and  Jesuits  ;  proposed  a  solemn  conference  with  the  Peers  on  the 
perils  which  surrounded  them ;  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  SU8«- 
pected  counties  were  commanded  to  prepare  the  people  for  de» 
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isbDmc  tn-SBKCTfs  uiaiK  tae  expected  attack.  A  petition  from 
ne  uorsoor^i  <<  uie  dsy  declared  the  apprehended  dangers 
*-  KzrJiuciaie  i:  n^  ^^'sen  MX  the  FafHsts  and  the  prelates,  and 
TSU£  mi-ijTTiKTf:  zn^rj  lioi  adhered  to  them.**  The  excitement 
aanoir  ^le  •:»:^*iiiitx  vat  sov  a^fOTemable,  and  shouts  resound- 
M  ut.-tic  WncxLJitfC^f,  "^No  fabhops  !  no  rotten-hearted  lordsT 
Tie  TCTtrjiccf  :c  WiceMJi.  the  residence  of  the  king,  were 
ii£r:ixj£!s«£.  mul  rL^Bivnirx  langiiage  was  uttered  by  the  mol- 

CiSi^ers  /c  mt  C2$aiiAaed  aimj,  the  dismissed  soldiers^andtbe 
ynfifgCT  :c  uir  ixodhvC^^cx  tendered  their  serrices  to  the  king, 
iic  iitf  wrsvri&L.  zir:c<co>n:  sad  between  this  irregular  guard, 
MBCCiiOsaiL-j  li^recceiL  au  ihe  mob  frequent  skirmishes  ensued, 
ar^.'ax4iuxjec'v-.':i  :ux>&ttec.  Hence  arose  the  epithets  of  iloviul- 
Mtf  liDir  v^oML  u«r  c  3ie  ixsier  having  been  apjdied  to  the  mob, 
jo»i  =xif  ii::3fc  ::  3i>Me  w^  volunteered  in  defence  of  the 
kffir 

I^  :ft:S3}*o^  w^^e  3»x  jetf  exiwised  to  the  insults,  and  some- 
,  XOKtfs^  V  uie  liisb^^  :c  ibe  pc-pdace.  Williams,  the  Archbishop 
Af  Y;diL  wife^  i^iiiiM.  £2ii  woviid  have  been  murdered,  on  his 
W3.1C  7.^  uif  Pij-aii^zsecii.  isai  he  not  been  rescued ;  and  other 
icfia:if»  w<or  i;^:;ifct;<c  :4>  s;xijar  indignities.  At  the  sugges- 
zik'iL  .'c  ujtf  ^nL:usc»:c^  liiey  a^idressed  a  protestation  to  the 
rnj:  jz<£  i.-^  *:3ie  H:ct»  •:<  LiYds.  setting  forth  the  dangers  to 
vi&  rJL  Uif  y  v^re  exroiec  in  ibeir  auendance  in  the  House,  and 
avecTiiij:  iw.  ,:*  rorw^iiirf  -jie-jal  and  invalid  during  their  com- 
)ui;<i.v>  ihS«o.*^  fr:c-  lie  PirliamMit.  The  Peers  immediately 
i^x:i43^wvi  4  c\'c>fcecoe  w.ii  ihe  CommoDs  on  the  subject  of  the 
i*c:c«c.  Tr«t  .i.;:^r  i^rlxrec  tie  ac:  of  the  bishops  subversive 
c<'  uie  vVC5c:-:,'.c;^  *i>i  xctawjh  entered  up  against  them 
jLi  i^v^^-jccjujea:  :x-  ii^ri  tnfasoo.  and  ordered  their  committal 
tv>  :>f   Tower.     W;ii  ;:ies*  eve::ts  terminated  the  year  1641. 

Pjke  vose  cc  ibe  ai.K<.-vx:  of  uie  rvMonsfrAire  exhibited  a  party 
ssjycr^i  :£  l^e  H.viw  ^ill  dinering  to  the  expectations  of  the 
k^:^«  T:)e  Fe^rs  oecjieviiy  s;2$:ained  his  interests :  and  it  was 
5iu.  ^i.>e^t:sv:ab-  e  w^iber^ihe  majc^rity  in  the  Commons  could 
IK4  be  oY^rrulevi  ry  ihe  pnidence  of  the  king,  or  by  some  un* 
Kxr^s^^a  aixi  hippy  chanire  of  circumstances.  This  was  un- 
dvHibt^iy  ail  imjVinaai  crisis.  Bat  the  popular  current  received 
a  detenuawd  imp^uK  by  the  events  which  inuoediatdy  after 
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transpired.  The  imprisonment  and' deposition  of  the  protesting 
bishops  were  followed  by  an  attempt  of  the  king  to  arrest  in  the 
House  certain  members  accused  by  him  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, and  an  indiscreet  violation  of  its  privileges  by  going 
in  person  into  the  hall,  protected  by  an  armed  force,  and  de- 
manding their  surrender. 

The  protest  of  the  bishops  was  an  acknowledged  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  consequent  sequestration  of  their  seats  di- 
minished the  numerical  strength  of  the  royal  party  in  the  House  of 
Peers ;  the  intrusion  of  the  king  was  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  who  were  prompt  to  defend  the  integrity  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  by  which  their  rights  and  interests  were  repre- 
sented. The  cries  of  ^^  Privileges  of  Parliamenf^  resounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  monarch,  as  he  returned  from  Westminster  to 
the  palace  at  Whitehall.  His  designs  against  the  members 
were  not  only  thus  signally  defeated,  but  they  aggravated  the 
public  feeling  ;  and  from  this  period  the  events  of  the  revolution 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  hierarchy  and 
the  monarchy  were  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  an  injured  and 
an  indignant  people. 

Petitions  from  all  classes  accumulated  on  the  tables  of  the 
Commons,  and  they  declared,  in  unequivocal  language,  *' that 
there  were  no  other  means  of  averting  the  impending  ruin,  than 
the  removal  of  the  bishops  and  the  Popish  lords,  and  others  of 
that  malignant  faction  ;"  "  which,  if  not,**  said  the  petitioners, 
**  we  shall  be  forced  to  lay  hold  on  the  next  remedy  which  is  at 
hand  to  effect  it — want  and  necessity  breaking  the  bounds  of 
modesty.**  The  supplicants  suggested — what  they  deemed  an 
effectual  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  end — a  union  of 
the  peers  who  favored  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  State, 
with  the  Commons,  as  an  entire  body,  in  deliberations  for  the 
public  weal.  The  harshest  epithets  were  applied  to  those  who 
sustained  the  court,  and  they  were  entitled,  **  an  adverse,  a  ma- 
lignant, blood-sucking  and  rebellious  party."  They  desired 
**  that  justice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  according  as  the 
atrocity  t)f  their  crimes  had  deserved,  for  if  those  things  were 
any  longer  suspended,  they  should  be  forced  to  extremities  not 
fit  to  be  named,  and  to  make  good  that  saying  that  necesmty 
hath  no  law."    Among  these  rem<mstrants,  the  women  were  not 
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be  given  to  none  but  those  of  whom  they  approved,  (that  is* 
whom  they  should  appoint;)  that  the  laws  against  recusants 
should  be  put  in  force,  and  their  children  be  taken  from  them  to 
be  educated  by  Protestants,  &c."  These  concessions  the  king 
with  promptness,  and  in  anger,  refused  to  grant. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  Trent ;  and  on  the  23d  of  October  follow- 
ing, the  first  engagement  occurred  at  Edgehill,  in  Northampton- 
shire. This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  battles,  without  any 
decided  result  on  either  side,  and  in  which  there  was  little  of 
military  skill  and  generalship  displayed  by  those  who  directed 
the  movements  of  the  respective  forces.  In  the  mean  time  the 
queen  returned  to  the  continent  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  she  purchased  with  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland,  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year  rejoined  the  king  at  York.  An 
effort  was  made  to  terminate  the  w&r  by  a  negotiation  at  Oxford ; 
but  the  demands  of  the  Parliament,  among  which  was  the  abso- 
lute abolishment  of  Episcopacy,  were  rejected  by  the  king,  and 
hostilities  were  resumed.  In  the  month  of  September,  1643,  the 
battle  of  Newbury  was  fought,  with  a  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides,  but  without  a  decided  advantage  on  either,  and  both  armies 
retired  into  winter  quarters.  The  issue  of  the  contest  was  still 
as  doubtful  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 

The  king  had  determined  to  strengthen  his  army  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Ireland ;  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  effected 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  which  had  been  carried  on  against  the 
insurgents  in  that  kingdom.  This  he  was  the  more  easily  enabled 
to  do,  from  the  common  sympathy  existing  between  the  Irish 
and  the  royal  party  in  England  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
Papists  universally  sustained  the  cause  of  Charles ;  aware,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  final  triumph  by  the  Puritans,  the  whole  system 
of  Pppery  would  be  utterly  abolished.  At  the  close  of  this 
campaign,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ; 
and  by  this  the  Irish  agreed  to  contribute  £30,000,  to  aid  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  measure  was  unfavor- 
able in  its  consequences.  With  the  English  regiments  brought 
over  from  Ireland  were  many  Irish  Papists,  who  committed  the 
same  atrocities  and  cruelties  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in 
their  native  country;  and  their  conduct  so  exasperated  tha 
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Parliamentary  party  that  orders  were  given  to  slay  them  with- 
out mercy.  Many  of  the  English  troops  who  had  witnessed  the 
abominations  of  Popery  in  Ireland,  deserted  the  royal  standard 
and  united  with  the  Puritans.  Added  to  these  causes  was  the 
general  indignation  excitecif  against  the  king,  ''for  tolerating  anti- 
christian  idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  political 
agreements,"  and  for  introducing  into  England  these  bands  of 
Popish  murderers. 

While  Charles  was  engaged  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
supreme  executive  council  of.Kilkenny,  the  Parliament  directed 
its  attention  to  Scotland ;  and  commissioners  were  empowered 
to  form  a  confederacy  with  that  kingdom,  for  mutual  defence 
and  safety.  By  the  terms  of  pacification  confirmed  between  the 
king  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  in  1640,  that  monarch  was  pledged 
to  convene  a  Parliament  triennially.  The  period  now  approached 
when  that  body  should  be  summoned  ;  but  when  Loudon  required 
of  Charles  the  fulfillment  of  his  obligation,  the  application  was 
peremptorily  refused.  The  Covenanters,  however,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  administration  of  national  affairs ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  recently  appoint- 
ed "  to  maintain  the  confederacy  between  the  two  kingdoms," 
ordered,  in  the  king's  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  con- 
vention of  States.  At  the  same  time  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  convened.  With  these  councils  the  English  com- 
missioners, at  Edinburg,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1643,  entered 
into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant.  ^  In  this  covenant^  the  sub- 
scribers, besides  engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  against 
all  opponents,  bound  themselves  to  endeavor,  without  respect  of 
persons,  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Parliaments,  together  with  the  king's  authority ;  and 
to  discover,  and  bring  to  justice,  all  incendiaries  and  malignants." 
They  also  obliged  themselves  to  maintain  and  to  protect  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  established  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
that  in  England  and  Ireland  "  according  to  the  word  of  (Jod,  and 
the  example  of  the  purest  Churches."  The  Scots,  at  the  same 
time,  entered  into  an  obligation,  based  upon  this  solemn  league 
mid  covenant^  to  furnish  an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  men,  to 
be  paid  by  the  English  Parliament,     This  treaty  was  at  once 
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duly  ratified  by  Parliament.  It  was  subscribed  by  all  (he  mem- 
bers, and  ordered  to  be  received  by  those  united  with  them  in 
the  common  cause. 

The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  was  never  cor- 
dially received  in  England  ;  and,  except  in  London  and  in  Lan- 
cashire, cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  flourished  in  that  kingdom. 
In  1572,  about  twenty  years  before  it  was  established  in  Scot- 
land, the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  at  Wands- 
worth, in  Surrey.  In  the  celebrated  remonstrance  by  Parliament 
in  1641,  a  suggestion  was  expressed  of  the  propriety  of  calling 
an  ecclesiastical  council  or  synod,  for  redressing  the  grievances 
complained  of.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1643,  Scottish  commis- 
sioners visited  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  new-model  the  English  Church  agreeably  to  the  form  of 
that  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  monarch. was  inflexible  in  his  adhe- 
rence to  Diocesan  Episcopacy  and  the  liturgy :  and  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  were  attempted,  to  terminate  the  civil  war,  and 
in  which  those  commissioners  participated,  the  subject  was  in- 
troduced, but  with  a  similar  result.  In  June,  Parliament  resumed 
the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs ;  and  adopted,  at  length, 
the  following  ordinance,  which  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  :  **  Whereas,  among  the  in- 
finite blessings  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  nation,  none  is,  or  can 
be,  more  clear  to  us  than  the  purity  of  our  religion  ;  and  for  that 
as  yet  many  things  remain  in  the  liturgy,  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  which  do  necessarily  require  a  further 
and  more  perfect  reformation  than  as  yet  hath  been  obtained  ; 
and  whereas  it  hath  been  declared  and  resolved  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  that  the  present  Church 
government,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  commis- 
sars, deans,  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal officers,  depending  upon  the  hierarchy,  is  evil  and  justly  of- 
fensive and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  a  great  impediment  to 
reformation  and  growth  of  religion,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the 
state  and  government  of  this  kingdom  ;  therefore  they  are  re- 
solved, that  the  same  shall  be  taken  away,  and  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment shall  be  settled  in  the  Church  as  may  be  most  agreea- 
ble to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad ; 
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of  discipline^  but  what  should  conduce  most  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  the  good  and  peace  of  the  Church."* 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  and  thirty  laymen,  se- 
lected by  the  Parliament  for  their  piety  and  learning,  composed 
the  Assembly.  Each  county  was  represented  by  two  members ; 
and  exclusive  of  the  supernumerary  divines,  there  were  three 
commissioners  from  Scotland.  The  established  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France, 
Scotland,  and  Geneva,  were  maintained  without  a  dissenting 
opinion  ;  and  there  was  an  equal  unanimity  on  the  question  of 
the  parity  of  minisiersj  founded,  as  it  was  admitted,  on  the  iden- 
tity in  Scripture  of  presbyters  and  bishops.  The  institution  of 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  was  the  principal  point  of  difference, 
and  this  was  determined  by  a  compromise,  and  a  concession  of 
opinions  involving  no  principle  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  some 
differences  of  religious  opinions  existed  in  so  numerous  a  body, 
composed  of  individuals  convened  from  the  various  counties  in 
the  kingdom,  laymen  as  well  as  divines,  and  at  a  period  of  civil 
anarchy  and  political  revolution,  cannot  excite  surprise ;  nor 
should  it  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  disinterestedness,  or  in 
the  wisdom  of  their  deliberations. 

**  Those  who  made  up  the  Westminster  Assembly,"  says 
Smyth,  on  the  authority  of  Orme,  **  and  who  were  the  honor  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  throughout  the  land,  were  almost  all 
such  as  had,  till  then,  conformed."  **  The  Parliament  itself,  by 
which  the  members  were  selected,  was  composed,"  says  the 
same  writer,  on  the  authority  of  Clarendon,  ^.of  persons  who 
had  been,  almost  to  a  man,  Episcopalians,  and  attached  to  Epis- 
copal government."  The  ordinance,  however,  which  brought 
the  Assembly  into  existence,  was  evidently  designed  to  subvert 
the  established  hierarchy  of  England,  and  to  reform  the  liturgy, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church ;  bringing  it  thereby 
to  a  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other 
t ■ — 

*  "  The  Assembly  continued  to  act  and  to  deliberate,  till  ljS48-9,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  king's  death ;  having  sat  five  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-two 
days :  during  which  time  they  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  seasionib 
They  were  still  employed  after  that  time,  as  a  committee  for  the  examination, 
ordination  and  induction  of  ministers,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliit- 
;  by  Cromwell."  (Smyth.) 
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who  was  not,  however,  deemed,  either  in  sanctity  or  rank,  su- 
perior to  the  rest  of  the  brethren.  Another  peculiar  feature  of 
this  system  was,  that  any  member  of  the  congregation  had  a 
right  to  preach,  or  communicate  publicly  his  spiritual  instruction, 
at  any  time,  or  on  any  occasion,  as  he  pleased.  Such  was  the  re- 
ligious  system  of  the  Brownists,  or  Independents,  until  the  year 
1602.  In  that  year  a  dissenting  church  was  formed  in  the  North 
of  England,  which  was  driven  by  persecution  to  Holland  in  the 
year  1608.  Their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  accompanied  them ; 
but  in  1616  many  of  them  relumed  to  England,  and  a  church 
was  re-organized  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Henry  Jacobs, 
agreeably  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  Robinson  in  Hol- 
land. They,  however,  renounced  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Broumistsj  and  were  denominated  Independents.  Robinson  has 
thus  been  considered  as  their  founder.  They  were  more  tole- 
rant in  their  religious  views  than  the  disciples  of  Brown  ;  com- 
muned with  the  other  Reformed  churches;  prohibited  their 
members  from  preaching  without  an  expressed  permission  from 
the  congregation,  after  an  examination  of  their  capacity  and 
talents,  and  therefore  provided  for  a  more  regular  and  well-or- 
dered ministry  in  their  communities  ;  and,  as  Mosheim  remarks, 
**  differed  from  the  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists  in  no  single  point 
of  any  consequence  except  that  of  ecclesiastical  government." 
In  the  year  1658,  the  leading  members  of  the  Independent 
churches^  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  adopted  a  standard  of 
faith  and  discipline,  at  their  meeting  in  London,  which  was  en- 
titled, **  The  Savoy  Confession,  or  a  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  owned  and  practised  by  the  Congregational  churches  in 
England,  agreed  upon  and  consented  unto  by  the  elders  and 
messengers  in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  October  12th,  1658.'* 
By  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  passed  in  1662,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Independents,  like  all  other  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  suffered  under  persecution.  Their  religious  privi- 
leges were,  however,  restored  to  them  by  the  "  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion," passed  in  the  year  1689.  They,  had  then  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  were  a  much  smaller  body  than  the  Presbyterians. 
In  the  following  year,  or  in  1690,  these  two  denominations,  by 
articles  of  union,  entitled  **  Heads  of  Agreement,"  consented  to 
waive  the  points  of  difference  between  them  in  their  respective 
organizations,  and  to  act  together  in  all  matters  of  a  common 
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gationalistSy  may  be  discoverable  in  this — that  the  former  reject, 
unconditionally,  the  communion  of  churches  for  the  purposes  of 
order,  discipline,  or  faith. 

The  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  party  of  Independents 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  were  Nye,  Goodwin,  and  Bur- 
gess. The  Lords,  Say  and  Wharton,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  were  of  that  party  in  Parliament. 

The  Erastians  differed  from  the  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians on  the  subject  of  Church  discipline.  They  derived  their 
origin  from  Erastus,  a  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  maintained  that  the  pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive,  and 
without  any  aid  from  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  he  contended, 
should  be  free  and  open  to  all,without  any  discrimination  of  persons. 
The  minister  might  dissuade  those  whom  he  believed  not  to  be 
qualified  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  but  could  not  prohibit 
them,  nor  had  he  a  right  to  censure  them.  The  punishment  of 
all  offences,  civil  or  religious,  was  not  vested  in  the  Church,  but 
reposed  in  the  civil  authorities  exclusively ;  nor  could  it  enforce 
any  acts  of  discipline.  The  advocates  of  this  system  in  the  As- 
sembly were,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  Whitelocke.  It  was 
defended  by  St.  John,  and  other  distinguished  leaders,  in  Par- 
liament. 

By  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  Episcopacy  was  abjured, 
and  the  liturgy  abolished ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
provide  for  an  established  form  of  worship,  and,  accordingly, 
the  Westminster  Assembly  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  "  Direc- 
tory^* to  be  introduced  by  authority.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  submitted,  in  1644,  to  the  Parliament  for  adoption  ; 
and,  after  much  discussion,  received  the  sanction  of  that  body. 
The  directory,  thus  composed  for  the  use  of  all  the  Churches, 
consisted  of  general  rules,  to  be  modified  and  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  propriety  of  the  occasion.  No 
particular  forms  of  prayer  (as  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church)  were  prescribed.  The  following  summary  will  em- 
brace the  essential  provisions  contained  in  it :  **  It  forbids  all 
salutations  and  civil  ceremony  in  the  churches.  It  declares  the 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  cpngregation  to  be  a  part  of  the 
pastoral  office ;  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes-  ^ 
taments  (excluding  the  Apocrypha)  are  required  to  be  read  in 
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the  vulgar  tongue.  It  prescribes  rules  for  preachiDg  the  word, 
and  the  substance  of  what  ought  to  be  mcluded  m  the  public 
morning  prayer,  requiring  that  the  introduction  to  the  text  be 
short  and  explanatory,  and  based  upon  the  text  itself^  or  some 
parallel  verses  in  Scripture.  The  minister  is  directed  to  regard* 
in  his  discourse,  rather  the  order  of  the  matter  than  that  of  the 
words ;  not  to  burden  the  memory  of  his  audience  with  too  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  nor  to  perplex  their  understanding 
with  logical  phrases  and  terms  of  art ;  not  to  suggest  unneces- 
sary objections ;  to  be  sparing  in  citations  from  ecclesiastical  or 
other  human  authorities,  ancient  or  modem.  It  reconmiends 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  devo- 
tion. It  forbids  private  or  lay  persons  to  administer  baptism, 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
and  enjoins  this  ordinance  to  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  It  orders  the  communion  table,  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  to  be  so  placed  that  the  communicants  may  sit  about  it 
The  altar  with  rails  was  exchanged  for  the  table ;  kneeling  at 
the  eucharist  was  disused.  It  discards  the  burial  service,  the 
ring  in  marriage,  all  peculiar  garments  for  officiating  ministers, 
and  saints'  days.  It  enjoins  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
publicly  and  privately  ;  the  visiting  of  the  sick  by  the  minister 
under  whose  charge  they  are  ;  the  keeping  of  fast  days,  when 
the  judgments  of  God  are  abroad,  or  when  some  important  bless- 
ings are  desired ;  and  days  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
It  says  that  singing  of  Psalms  together,  in  the  congregation, 
is  the  duty  of  Christians.  In  an  appendix  to  the  directory  it  is 
ordered,  that  all  festivals,  vulgarly  called  holydays,  be  abolish- 
ed ;  that  no  day  be  religiously  kept,  (except  those  already 
prescribed,)  or  its  observance  in  any  manner  required,  but  the 
Lord's  days  only ;  and  finally,  it  says,  that  as  no  place  is  capa- 
ble of  any  holiness  under  the  pretence  of  consecration,  so  neither 
is  it  subject  to  pollution  by  any  superstition  formerly  used ; 
and  therefore  it  is  held  requisite,  that  the  places  of  public  wor- 
ship now  (then)  used  should  still  be  continued  and  employed  as 
places  of  divine  worship,"  &c. 

The  subject  of  doctrines  was  referred  to  the  Assembly,  and 
committees  were  appointed  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  whole  body  was  divided  into 
three  committees  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  and  to 
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each  of  these  a  certain  number  of  those  Articles  was  submitted. 
After  a  fruitless  labor  of  ten  weeks  their  proceedings  were  ar- 
rested, and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  in  May,  1645,  to 
prepare  an  entirely  new  compendium  of  faith.  A  Confession* 
having  been  completed,  in  accordance  with  this  instruction,  in 
November,  1646,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly — was  re- 
viewed and  amended ;  and  in  May,  1647,  it  was  published. 
Parliament,  having  carefully  examined  the  whole  work,  ordered 
it  to  be  published,  in  June,  1648,  under  the  title  of  **  Articles  of 
Religion,  approved  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
after  an  advice  had  with  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  called  together 
by  them  for  that  purpose."  "  The  whole  confession,"  says  Smyth, 
"being  immediately  transmitted  to  Scotland,  was  received  with 
approbation  by  both  the  General  Assembly  and  Parliament,  and 
has  continued  to  be  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land until  this  day,  and  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  founded 
by  her  in  England,  Ireland,  America,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
world."  "  It  has  been  embodied  almost  verbatim  in  the  confes- 
sion adopted  by  the  Congregationalists  at  the  Savoy  Conference, 
in  their  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms,  and  in  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  in  other  New 
England  churches,  and  also  by  the  Calvinistic  Baptists." 

The  Catechisms,  distinguished  as  the  ^^ Larger ^^  and  the 
^ Shorter j^  were  at  the  same  time  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
churches,  and  were  presented  to  the  Parliament  for  approval 
and  ratification :  the  latter  in  November,  1647,  and  the  former 
in  April,  1648.  These  systems  of  spiritual  instruction  differ 
widely  from  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  Church  of  England. 
They  comprise  in  substance  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  form  of  themselves  a  perfect  compendium  of 
orthodox  theological  knowledge.  The  Catechism  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  originally  intended  as  no  more  than  an  expo- 

*  "  The  outline  of  this  work,"  eaye  Smyth,  "  YipxxW  appear  to  have  origrinated 
with  Alexander  Henderson,  the  leader  of  what  is  termed  the  second  Scottish  Re- 
formation, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  in 
1641,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  fiuth,  a  catechism,  a  directory  for  all  parts 
of  public  worship,  and  a  platform  of  govemment-^and  who  was  a  commis- 
sioner from  Scotland  to  the  Westminister  Assembly."  (Hist  of  the  Westm. 
Assem.  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth.)  Tb  this  excellent  work  I  have  referred, 
for  many  facts  stated,  as  uoqaesticmable  authority. 
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mnam.  rf  ^i?  bticaiHaZ  v^tw- :  skd.  prrrioos  to  the  reign  of  Jmet 
1^  r:  rmrajKit  x  rrwoxc  rf  wbat  wis  piofejBcd  in  the  admin- 
jKrECim.  Tff  rss^  :c-mscace  by  the  in^t  initiate  through  his 
KjiTxanrj  n  vlztsbsl.  t»  <rrecdL  and  the  LcwyTs  Prayer.  After 
ai?  rnuferHrif  ir  H«e.»?q  C<Mrt.  in  1604.  the  bishops  were 
ar*-r*?>x  i:  iirsnj^  &  rco»e  explanatian  of  the  nature  of  the 
aarrnniaa :  wiura  w?n  vxf  executed  bv  Bishop  OreraH,  then 
IVi!i  TC  St.  PLzTfL  BXii  ^T9ff  becfi  approred  oC  was  appended 
w  "ins-  zioecsisBs^^ 

Tw  x?m  re  Omrrft  zr-Tenunent  presented  the  greatest  ob- 
car.f»  7?  nmaimtry  x'  r..-^aidel  in  the  AssemblT.  This  unaYoid- 
i4«7  iru«e  i-:iit  me  ««cnr5efy  of  opinions,  which,  as  we  Imye 
mrvHrj  ixxi»L  jr^rmLri  s  that  body  on  the  true  character  of 
^e  dnrri  a»  m.  t^rirjcsustxal  society,  in  its  relation  to  other 
CTiracjKt  rrnmunnrr.*"*.  ^mi  to  the  cirfl  power  of  the  nation. 
T^  ra»n:cal  inenrriy  was  abolidied ;  bat  there  was,  notwith- 
fcmtanzr*  *  ?»-^  *^  ^^*i^«d  to  preserve  some  of  the  features 
rf  r»or«5i£t  Ejtao?c*ry-  TVoo^  the  infloence,  however,  of 
i^  Sr.x»t  c:t-iz»m;.  tiif  syitefli  was  wholly  abandoned ;  and 
•  teL^  i:^er  curtssslkil.  fa»  question  of  a  parity  of  ministers  was 
nbSiixr^ec.  riie  Se»r:^f»?K  ci  the  Assembly  was  concIosiTe  od  the 
«r'•^^•  *  Al  aS:  tcm  »  of  dirine  right  this  radical  principle 
ct  Pr«c^y:er;tl  C*ir-ri  g^vermuent,"  The  difference  of  opin- 
vc*  -^  ecc-j«ciscoil  7^rar?>rjes  was  not  as  easily  compromised. 
T^  r%->ir>:^  ^iaeore  -x  CiiMnwelL  who  was  attached  to  the 
przrr-rC-es  ^>f  ibe  biepeodectav.  in:erp»ed  and  prevented  an  ex- 
pec:ec  r^r?c-rii.a:::c  c:  paraes.  The  Independents  conceded 
ia  the  dacoss&^c*.  -  Thi:  fTT>«ls  are  an  ordinance  of  God  upon 
ai!  vwasioc*  o^:'  diSv'-ulty  :  thai  all  the  chorches  of  a  province 
may  call  a  stn^r"^  cocjrrwatSon  to  account ;  that  they  may  ei- 
amirie  and  admocish.  SLrd.  ia  case  of  obstinacy,  may  declare 
ther.^  iv'*  V^  scbTerters  of  the  tuth :  that  they  have  authority  to 
detemti^e  ir  cv>Gtr»>vers:e5  of  iaith  :  that  they  may  deny  Church 
commu&ion  to  an  o&oding  and  obstinate  congregation,  and  that 


*  TSf  Puiscs.  v^  vrre  aaikinf  rmr  eflbft  to  eovBtmct  the  influences  of 
■fintnd  iwtrBction  tad  |!Wfiri  trath.  conpiled  intbe  veur  1566  tbeir  ■*  Catecki*- 
wnts  mi  F^trrx^j^'^  wijch  wv  approred  of  br  Pope  Pins  T^  mod  pobliabed ;  ind 
VIS  an  appropraLtp  coDthboliQa*  br  the  Coandl  of  Trent,  to  tfaeir  system  of 
iMatiwis  irorship. 
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this  sentence  of  non-communion  may  be  enforced  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  that  they  may  call  before  them 
any  person  within  their  bounds  concerned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
business  before  them,  and  may  hear  and  determine  such  causes 
as  orderly  come  before  them." 

The  Independents,  who  maintained  that  every  particular  con- 
gregation of  Christians  has  a  full  power  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction over  its  members,' and  the  Erastians,  who  denied  that  the 
Church  had  any  power  to  enforce  acts  of  discipline,  but  referred 
the  punishment  of  all  offences  to  the  civil  magistrate,  necessarily 
opposed  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  inferior  to  superior  judi- 
catories. The  concessions  they  may  have  been  disposed  to . 
make  must  therefore  have  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise and  conciliation.  It  was  upon  this  point  only  that  their 
counsels  were  divided.  The  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  rie- 
sulted  in  establishing  a  form  of  government  strictly  Presbyto* 
rial.  That  body  closed  its  labors  by  preparing  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  for  public  worship ;  a  work 
composed  by  Francis  Rous,  a  lay  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
introducing  the  psalmody  of  the  Congregational  churches. 

''On  the  22d  of  March,  1648,  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  two  Houses,  to  compare,  their  opinions  respecting  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  when  the  following  declaration  was  made  and 
published :  The  Commons  this  day,  (March  22d,)  at  a  confer- 
ence, presented  the  Lords  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  passed 
by  them,  with  some  alterations,  viz :  That  they  do  agree  with 
their  lordships,  and  so  with  the  Assembly,  in  the  doctrinal  part, 
and  desire  the  same  may  be  made  public,  that  this  kingdom,  and 
all  the  Reformed  churches  of  Christendom  may  see  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  differ  not  in  doctrine." 

The  directory  for  public  worship  having  been  adopted,  and 
the  liturgy  abolished,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1645,  which  imposed  a  fine  of  £5  for  the  first  offence, 
in  using  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer  f  for  the  second  offence, 
a  penalty  of  £10 ;  and  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  third. 
This  prohibitory  and  penal  act  extended  "to  any  one  who,  in  a 
church,  chapel,  or  private  family,  should  use  the  prayer-book,'' 
and  *^all  prayer-books  remaining  in  churches  and  chapels  were 
by  it  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  committees  of  counties.    It 
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was  at  this  time  that  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  an 
inquisitorial  power  of  scrutinizing  into  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  They  were  invested  with  authority  to 
depose  such  as  were  convicted  of  immoralities  or  false  doctrines. 
The  number  of  the  ejected  clergy  amounted,  it  has  been  stated, 
to  two  thousand ;  but  one-fifth  of  the  income  of  those  ejected 
was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  their  wives  and  children. 
"  The  greater  part,  however,  we  are  assured,"  says  Keightley, 
**were  put  out  for  immorality,  in  whose  places  were  substituted 
men  recommended  by  the  parishes  and  approved  of  by  the 
assembly  of  divines."  **  They  cast  out,"  rfays  Baxter,  who  was 
a  cotemporary,  "the  grosser  part  of  insufficient  and  scandalous 
clergy,  and  some  few  civil  men,  that  had  acted  in  the  wars  for 
the  king ;  but  left  in  near  one-half  of  those  that  were  but  barely 
tolerable.  In  the  counties  where  I  was  acquainted,  six  to  one  of 
the  sequestered  ministers  were,  by  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  proved 
insufficient,  or  scandalous,  or  both."  ** All  historians,"  says  Hume, 
**who  lived  near  that  age,  represent  the  civil  disorders  and  con- 
vulsions as  proceeding  from  religious  controversy,  and  consider 
the  political  disputes,  about  power  and  liberty,  as  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other ;"  and  a  distinguished  writer  has,  with 
strong  emphasis  and  certainly  with  much  appropriateness,  re- 
marked :  ''In  such  a  season  of  national  danger  and  alarm,  when 
all  that  was  dear  to  the  soul  was  put  in  jeopardy,  who  could 
expect  the  Presbyterians  to  entrust  their  enemies  with  offices  of 
power  and  trust !"  "National  religion,  safety,  liberty,  and  peace 
forbade.  And  if  such  exclusion  was  intolerant,  then  is  every 
government  and  society  now  intolerant,  since  they  exclude  firom 
office  such  as  are  disqualified  by  their  opposing  views  to  fill 
them."  It  is  certain  that  Puritanism  and  Episcopacy  were 
antagonist  principles  in  the  contest,  and  that  the  adherents  to 
the  king  were,  without  an  exception,  the  uncompromising  advo- 
cates of  the  latter. 

The  Commons,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
entered  up  an  impeachment  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  his  seat  was  immediately  sequestered.  He  remained 
in  custody  until  the  12th  of  March,  1644,  when  he  was  formally 
arraigned  under  the  charge  "of  attempting  to  subvert  the  rights 
of  Parliament  and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbi- 
trary power,"  and  also,  "to  alter  and  subvert  God's  true  religion 
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by  law  established  in  this  realm,  and  instead  thereof  to  set  up 
Popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.**  Laud  had,  by  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate 
expression,  incensed  the  Commons ;  declaring  that,  ^though  they 
were  his  accusers,  they  did  not  themselves  believe  him  guilty  of 
the  crimes  with  which  they  charged  him."  A  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him  by  the  Commons,  the  Lords  pronounced  him 
guilty  of^  certain  acts,  and  the  judges  were  referred  to  to  decide 
upon  their  nature  and  criminality.  The  bench  replied,  that  his 
offences  were  not  treasonable  agreeably  to  the  statute  law,  but 
that  "the  House  alone  was  judge  of  the  law  of  Parliament." 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1645,  Laud  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
treason  by  that  body  ;  and  on  the  10th  he  was  executed  on  the 
scaffold  on  Tower-Hill.  To  the  bigotry  and  Popish  principles 
of  that  prelate  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  early  errors  of  the 
king,  and  the  calamities  which  befell  the  nation.  Although  a 
patron  of  literature,  he  was,  in  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  uncom- 
promising and  intolerant ;  in  maintaining  the  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  hierarchy,  persecuting  and  tyrannical — a  Hilde- 
brand  in  miniature. 

Another  but  ineffectual  effort  was  made,  in  January,  .1645,  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  and  commissioners  of  both  parties  convened 
at  Uxbridge  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of  their 
respective  demands.  Parliament  insisted  upon  the  removal  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  that  of  Scotland.  The  king  was 
unyielding  in  his  attachment  to  Episcopacy,  but  consented  to  a 
reform  of  abuses,  and  to  concede  something  to  the  scruples  of 
tender  consciences.  He  further  agreed  that  **the  bishops  should 
exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,  without  the  consent 
or  counsel  of  such  presbyters  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy 
of  each  diocese  ;  that  they  should  reside  constantly  in  their 
diocese,  and  be  bound  to  preach  every  Sunday  ;  that  pluralities 
be  abolished ;  that  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  courts  be  redressed  ;• 


*  It  is  evident  from  the  admissions  here  made,  that  the  grievances  eo  con- 
stantly and  so  justly  complained  of  by  the  people  under  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
were  now  sufficiently  numerous  and  oppressive  to  call  for  a  radical  reformation 
of  the  Episcopacy.  Prelacy  and  Popery  are  allied,  by  a  natural  resemblance 
and  affinity. 
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and  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  be  levied  on  the  bishops' 
estates  and  the  chapter  lands,  for  payment  of  debts  contracted 
by  the  Parliament.*'  As  these  concessions  did  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  the  system  of  Episcopacy  itself,  and  there  were 
other  differences  of  a  political  nature,  the  negotiation  was 
mutually  abandoned,  and  the  sword  was  again  appealed  to  as 
the  ultima  ratio  in  the  controversy. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1645,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Naseby.  The  royalists  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  last 
hopes  of  the  king  were  now  forever  prostrated,  not  only  by  the 
discomfiture  and  dispersion  of  his  army,  but  by  the  discovery  of 
his  secret  intentions  and  ultimate  designs,  in  the  event  of  a  final 
triumph  over  his  enemies.  These  were  now  fully  developed  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  queen,  and  other  important  docu- 
ments, found  in  his  cabinet  which  was  seized  at  Naseby.  These 
communications  were  published  to  the  nation  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  presented  the  character  of  Charles  in  a  most  unfavor- 
able view.  In  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  he  had  acknowledged 
the  two  Houses  at  Westminster  a  free  and  constitutional  Parlia- 
ment, by  calling  them  such.  But  in  his  letter  to  the  queen,  written 
soon  after,  he  says,  that  he  had  done  this  with  reluctance,  and 
was  induced  by  the  argument  which  prevailed  with  him,  that 
**/A€  calling  did  noways  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  Parliament, 
upon  which  condition  and  construction  I  did  it,  and  no  other- 
ways."  In  another  letter  to  the  queen,  he  says :  '*  Be  confident 
that  in  making  peace,  I  shall  ever  show  my  constancy  in  adher- 
ing to  bishops  and  all  our  friends^*  and  not  forget  to  put  a  short 
period  to  this  perpetual  Parliament."  Frequent  allusions  were 
made  in  his  letters  to  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Huguenots,  for  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  from 
France  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  queen  he  says :  *'  I  give 
thee  power  to  promise  in  my  name,  to  whom  thou  thinkest  most 

•  "  The  queen  (who  had  fled  to  France)  had  written  to  him :  *  Do  not  aban- 
don those  who  have  served  you,  for  fear  they  do  forsake  you  in  your  need,'  and 
*  if  you  do  agree  upon  strictness  against  the  Catholics,  it  would  discourage  them 
to  serve  you  ;  and  if  afterward  there  should  be  no  peace,  you  could  never  ex- 
pect succors  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  Catholic  princes,  for  they  would  believe 
you  would  abandon  them  after  you  have  served  yourself — and  *  Above  all  have 
a  care  not  to  abandon  those  who  have  served  you,  as  well  the  biihops  as  the  foor 
Catholics.*''  (KeighUey.) 
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fity  that  I  will  take  away  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England,  as  soon  as  God  shall  enable  me  to  do  it,  so 
as  by  their  means  or  in  their  favors  I  may  have  so  powerful 
assistance  as  may  deserve  so  great  a  favor,  and  enable  me  to 
do  it."  § 

The  popular  indignation  was  not  long  after  increased  by 
another  secret  plot  of  the  king — to  conclude  a  private  treaty 
with  the  supreme  council  of  the  Irish  at  Kilkenny,  through  the 
mediation  of  Rinuccini,  the  Pope's  nuncio ;  to  whom,  as  well  as 
to  the  reigning  pontiff,  Innocent  X.,  letters  were  addressed  by 
the  monarch,  and  delivered  to  his  especial  commissioner,  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan.  By  this  secret  treaty,  **the  Catholics  were 
to  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  all  the  churches 
and  their  revenues  which  were  not  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  who  were,  in  turn,  to  supply  the  king  with 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  devote  two-thirds  of  the 
Church  revenues  to  his  service,  during  the  war."  This  negotia- 
tion was  detected,  by  the  seizure  of  the  papers,  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  which 
contained  a  full  development  of  the  whole  transaction.  Al- 
though Charles  disavowed  the  proceeding  so  far  as  it  embraced 
a  negotiation  with  the  pontiff  and  the  Papists,  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  fully  convinced  the  public  mind  of  the  truth  of 
the  statements,  and  of  his  duplicity  and  intrigue.  Thus  was  all 
confidence  withdrawn  from  whatever  professions  he  may  after- 
ward have  made. 

The  issue  of  this  contest  between  the  Puritans  and  the  monarch, 
sustained  by  the  Papists  and  the  English  Hierarchy,  forms  a 
memorable  period  in  the  constitutional  history  of  that  nation. 
Charles,  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances,  delivered  himself 
to  the  Scots  who  were  beseiging  Newark,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1646,  and  was  by  them  surrendered  for  £400,000  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Parliament.  He  was  some  time  after  con- 
ducted to  Hampton  Court,  and  there  detained  a  prisoner.  He 
escaped  from  his  confinement  and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
was  there  secured  in  Carisbrook  castle. 

In  the  mean  time  Cromwell  had  acquired  an  ascendency  in 
the  nation,  and  by  the  military  forces  controlled  the  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament.  That  body  was  now  desirous  of  negotiating 
with  the  king,  and  articles  of  agreement  had  been  drawn  up,  by 
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wl^li  he  ccoxDttd  '^Xo  resign  to  Parliament  the  military  power, 
tke  d^:«3l  ox'  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  the  right  of  creating 
peers.  &C-.  prx-Tided  that  after  his  demise,  these  prerogatives 
sbxiLi  reren  to  the  crown.*  Cromwell,  however,  arrested  the' 
prv'rr?5*  of  :hese  proceedings.  • 

Tbf  Ii^pe&dects.  who  were  more  uncompromising  than  the 
Prej^vter^-aiaL  were  averse  to  any  reconciliation  with  the  moo- 
arri-  *=id  re*>:ved  upc'O  his  deetmction.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1€^>.  vbe=  the  treaty  would  have  been  finally  ratified,  and 
fbf  resre  cf  the  kingdom  settled,  forty-one  members  of  the  Pres- 
byier.m  party  were  seized  in  the  passage  of  the  House,  and  con- 
v-eye^i  fr :«r.  tbe  hillsw'**  Above  <Mie  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  other 
•r^~"r**r5  were  excluded :  and  about  sixty  remained,  who  were 
tbf  Torrisiri  of  Cr:-m well.  These,  sustained  by  the  army,  coo- 
«::jr.exi  tbe  Pariiairjent,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  rescind  the 
prev>>:>5  ii:e*5ur«^  of  pacification.  As  the  basis  of  their  subse- 
coec:  pcv^ceedinr.  they  affirmed  that  **  the  people  art  the  origin  cf 
«b  Jtji  pnetr  ;"  next«  that  -*  the  Commons  of  England,  assembldi 
9  P£r-1.2Lr:)e=it.bel£^  chosmi  by  the  people,  and  representing  them, 
are  :be  scpiecse  asthority  of  the  nation ;  and  that  whatever  is 
enacted  asd  declared  to  be  law  by  the  Commons,  hath  the  force 
of  kkW.  without  consent  of  king  or  House  of  Peers.**  They  de- 
clared it  treasoE  in  the  king  to  levy  war  against  his  Pariiament 

!>.:  the  19th  of  January,  1649.  Charles  was  brought  to  White- 
hall to  prepare  for  his  trial,  under  an  ordinance  passed  by  the 
Cor.^.mons  alone,  (the  Peers  having  unanimously  rejected  it,)  that 
be  5h>u!  J  be  arraigned  tor  having  levied  war  against  the  Parlia- 
WKSt  and  the  people.  A  High  Court  of  Justice  was  constituted ; 
and  in  the  n2n:>e  of  the  Commons  of  England  he  was  before  this 
tribu:r.a!  accused  of  high  treason  and  misdemeanors.  On  the 
jOlh  of  January  he  wss  beheaded  on  a  public  scaflbid,  before 
the  Pahce  of  Whitehall 

The  :>r.;i  of  Church  government  established  in  England  dif- 


*  TW  k'T^  h&i  jLiriw^  to  modif?,  in  the  first  instance,  the  system  of  Episoo* 
pM;]^.  diM^  t^v  xYAi^ ;  bot  if  mfter  thmt  time  the  Fu^iament  demanded  it,  the 
£|^>c«;ii!  jmji:l:o::vXi  shooM  be  ontirelj  abolished,  and  a  new  fonn  of  charch 

t  **TkL<  innu^on  of  the  Fariiamect  conunooly  passed  under  the  name  of 
C)k\^.'^  /VtifV  Fmrgt,^  (Hume.) 
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fered  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Scotland,  although  based 
upon  the  Presbyterial  principle.  By  an  ordinance  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  1647,  this  system  was  organized.  Th^  court,  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  contiguous  or  neighboring  parishes,  was 
termed  a  Classts^  which  was  analogous  to  the  ecclesiastical  body 
denominated  in  Scotland  a  Presbytery.  The  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, entitled  in  Scotland  a  Synod,  was  composed  entirely  of  cler- 
gymen, and  the  National  Assembly,  corresponding  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Hierarchy,  was  constituted  in 
the  same  manner.  Laymen,  it  appears,  were  excluded  from  the 
Provincial  and  National  Councils  of  the  Church,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  the  admission  into  them  of  the  nobility  would  attach 
to  them  a  moral  influence,  and  a  grandeur  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  might  elevate  them  to  a  rank  and  power  dangerous  to 
the  Parliament.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Churchy  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  when  monarchy  was  abolished. 

^  The  Presbyterians,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  Com- 
mons,*' says  Hume,  ^  found  themselves  considerably  weakened 
by  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  the  small  remains  of  authority 
which  still  adhered  to  the  House  of  Peers,  were  in  a  manner 
wholly  extinguished."  The  late  proceedings  in  the  Parliament  (ui 
1648)  evinced  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
abolish  the  prelacy  in  the  Church,  and  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
powers  of  the  crown :  to  new-model  the  one  after  the  primitive 
apostolic  forms  of  the  first  century,  and  to  divest  the  other  of  those 
(ligh  prerogatives  with  which  it  had  been  endued  by  the  assump- 
tions and  usurpations  of  the  successive  sovereigns  of  the  Houses 
of  Tudor  and  of  Stuart.  The  subversion  of  the  monarchy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  their  ultimate  object.  The  Independents 
were  inimical  to  both  systems,  and  would  have  introduced  their 
pure  republican  principles  into  the  State  as  well  as  into  the  ' 
Church.  The  head  of  this  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  ' 
with  admirable  skill  and  extraordinary  judgment  in  the  conduct 
of  his  interests,  directed  its  influence  and  power  for  his  own  at- 
tainment to  sovereign  authority.*    In  Scotland,  however,  the 

"^  The  governmeDt  of  Cromwell  was  BtreDgthened  by  the  Fifth  Nhimrdkf 
Men,  who  believed  that  his  Protectorate  was  the  commencement  of  a  fiAh  aioii* 
archy,  which  should  succeed  that  of  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grec3aii,a]|<*r 
the  Roman.     This  they  maintained  wonkl  be  uniTeml,  and  woaM  cootinve  • ' 
34 


called,  rejected  eTery 
«siisne  ic  rimnc-riiiuitt  -m-nr  Cvjsnf*  sac  ikat  KHmded  on  his  la- 
mumiiiiuiA.  nnscrnniia  ii-  TUt  Kuecaa  league  and  coTenaiat; 
-v-nitf  Htf  wBcenoE  ic  nuc  lorn-  vocia  faare  siaatained  the  Tiews 

Ti^  micxii:^«.ix:»  ii  -v-iifrA  I  ^tv  aSaded  are  dearly  marked 
•ixE  17  -zsat  utrjsairsi  viurx  r!»sat  sererai  rarties  adopted  in  tke 
irr^rr'ss   re  i'rmsw      Tjit   Pirisasieci  of  Scotland  protested, 
-nr-.-tun  TTt*-^  rJCimaBimRrf  s  Er.gia^,  against  the  esecatxm 
iC  :2e  CLCur:   mu.  jzxmistni&j&y  siser  ks  decapctation,  that* body 
iritso^iixeti  us  kiu  d^az^tts^  H.  I2ie  rigfttfe:  successor  to  the 
:3r.iii*^  imufiiiiix  ^3ifr   MfuEnirSi.  that  *  be  wocid  take  the  coie- 
ida£.  iZiL  umstr^  1:  lae  acuscm  jea,goe  be:ve«n  the  two  king- 
0:0:0.*     la  7£r:2tfn3i»  :c  :zjs  ccject.  coc&KU5sk>Ders  were  sent 
z-i  ne   r^ifTTTtj!!-^  JL  ne  y«sr  I<q«X  t>  o:-aiEiuiucate  with  the 
;r^>^f  :    L2iL  iz  Bc^-i^u  a  ]>2r^  Brxboc:.  ibey  submitted  to  him 
3if  ^££-212   :€  ift^jT  iTk3*: wDeiizneoi :  ""Usa:  he  should  (amoDg 
:C2ier  rvc'or-ciec:*    rii-i  2i=aei£.  by  hss  r»?yal  promise,  to  take 
laie  ^zT^coz.: :  :7;i:  le  sbc-cJi  raxirr  all  acts  of  Parliament  by 
wioMfc  Pr'?«C]nerji=.  r.^Ter^cea.:.  the  directory  of  worship,  the 
oxiiMR^:c   :c  ii-U*  loi  ^^  catechiscn.  were  established :   and 
tiui  ::«  cri.  ixlts  !»  sb.x^  ectjety  conMin  himself  to  the 
c-rect:*.^   :c  PirLiLiKti: :   ana  in  e>:clesiasticai.  to  that  of  the 
AsKcc^y.*    C^irjeiw  :Sl<:^  reluctantly,  acceded  to  the  condi- 
ixcdw     H^  sLJeti  ft>:c  after  >?r  Soxland,  and  arriTing  in  the 
Fr_:i  ■::'  Cr. <r*irty.  was  recuired  to  ami  his  signature  to  the 
CK'Tena^:  "re:-: re  iie  was  pennined  t>  land. 

Ciar-e*  z^Ts:^  ±us  thrvwn  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  his 
subjects  ani  :he  Ii:e  ecemles  of  his  citfaer,  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered a  ready  c^:^I:p^^nce  ty  all  their  demands^  The  nation, 
thiou^  the  G^::er:ii  Assenibiy.  the  committee  of  estates,  and 
the  army,  siide  this  ce:iera:  declaration  :  -  That  they  did  not 
espouse  any  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  but  fought  merely  on 
their  former  srrHmds  *-r  principles  :  that  they  disclaimed  all  the 
sins  and  guU:  of  the  king,  and  of  lus  house :  nor  would  they 
own  him  or  his  interest.  other\i':se  than  with  a  subordination  to 

****?■*■  "^  Tear*,  d ana|r  vfaich  Chrut  vooVf  rei|rn  nitb  the  imints  on  eanh.  Aftrr 
the  rertontioa  cf  the  StBUts  to  the  throne,  ther  were  supprewcd,  and  diatF- 
[  firom  the  psfe  of  hHlarr,  u  either  a  reiigioas  or  pnlitical  paitj. 
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1,  and  so  far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted  the  cause  of  God, 
1  acknowledged  the  sins  of  his  house  and  of  his  former  ways.** 
this  public  declaration,  a  response  was  made  by  Charles. 
e  gave  thanks,"  he  said,  **  for  the  merciful  dispensations  of 
evidence,  by  which  he  was  recovered  from  the  snare  of  evil 
nsel,  had  attained  a  full  persuasion  of  the  righteousness  of 
covenant,  and  was  induced  to  cast  himself  and  his  interests 
Dlly  upon  God.  He  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  af- 
ted  in  spirit,  because  of  his  father's  following  wicked  mea- 
ss,  opposing  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  Reformation,  and 
dd^g  the  blood  of  God's  people  throughout  all  his  dominions, 
lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  toleration  of  it 
lis  father's  house  ;  a  matter  of  great  offence,  he  said,  to  all 

Protestant  chui'ches,  and  a  great  provocation  to  Him,  who 
jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children, 
professed  that  he  would  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of 

covenant ;  and  that  he  detested  all  Popery,  superstition, 
lacy,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness  ;  and  was  resolved  not 
olerate,  much  less  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of  his 
linions.  He  declared  that  he  should  never  love  or  favor 
le,  who  had  so  little  conscience  as  to  follow  his  interests,  in 
ference  to  the  Gospel  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
expressed  his  hope,  that  whatever  ill  success  his  former  guilt 
ht  have  drawn  upon  his  cause,  yet  now,  having  obtained 
'cy  to  be  on  God's  side,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  cause 
Drdinate  to  that  of  Gk)d,  Divine  Providence  would  crown  his 
IS  with  victory." 

Notwithstanding  these  humble  acknowledgments,  he  was  re- 
*ed  to  subscribe  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  reiterating  the 
laratioDs  already  made,  and  containing  a  solemn  assevera- 
9  **  that  he  sought  the  restoration  of  his  rights,  for  the  sole 
ancement  of  religion,  and  in  subordination  to  the  kingdom  of 
ist." 

lut  Charles  was  destined  not  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  these 
ocritical  professions.  The  vigilance,  activity  and  general- 
I  of  Cromwell  baffled  his  efforts  and  disappointed  his  .saD» 
le  expectations.  The  Scottish  army  was  signally  defeated, 
lie  3d  of  September,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  On  the  1st  of 
uary,  1651,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone.  ^When 
lad  sworn  on  his  knees  and  with  upraised  hand  to  obeerve 
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the  two  covenants,  to  maintain  Presbytery,  govern  according  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  land,  and  root  out  false  religion  and 
heresy,  the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  and  nobility  and  people  swore  allegiance  to  him.**  On 
the  3d  of  September,  (the  anniversary  of  the  English  victory  at 
Dunbar,)  the  whole  Scottish  army  was  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
at  Worcester.  After  many  providential  escapes,  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies  by  personating  false  characters  and  as- 
suming disguises,  he  embarked  at  Shoreham,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  arrived  in  safety  at  Fescamp,  in  Normandy.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  1653,  the  Long  Parliament  was  dissolved; 
and  on  the  16th  of  December  following,  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
installed  into  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Church,  though  nominally  Presbyterian  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, was  never  regularly  so  organized,*  except  in  London 
and  in  Lancashire.  Cromwell  had  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  Independents.  The  national  Church  establishment  was 
modeled  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  he  believed  best  calculated 
to  subserve  his  own  political  interests.  Commissioners,  who 
were  in  part  laymen,  and  in  part  ecclesiastics,  some  of  them  In- 
dependents, and  others  Presbyterians,  were  appointed,  and  in- 
vested with  authority  to  present  to  all  livings,  which  were  for- 
merly in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  to  examine  and  admit  to  holy 
orders,  and  to  inspect  the  lives,  doctrine,  and  behavior  of  the 
clergy.  ,  These  commissioners  were  entitled  iryers  ;  and  in  the 
examination  of  candidates,  they  regarded  rather  the  manifesta- 
tions of  grace  and  evidences  of  spirituality,  than  their  literary 
acquirements.  (Hume.) 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  1658,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate by  his  son  Richard.  He  had  neither  the  talents  nor 
the  ambition  of  his  father.  He  soon  betrayed  a  want  of  energy 
and  of  a  capacity  for  government ;  and  his  administration  was 
disturbed  by  intrigues  and  conspiracies  against  his  authority. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  (1659)  the  Parliament  which  had  been  re- 
cently summoned  by  the  new  protector,  was  dissolved  by  him, 
in  compliance  with  a  demand  from  the  council  of  officers.  This 
act  was  considered  as  a  virtual  abandonment  of  his  power ;  and 

*  Cromwoll,  in  1653,  ordered  the  General  Assembly,  then  convened,  to  be 
dismissed,  and  interdicted  its  meeting  in  fntnre. 
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he  volontarily  signed  his  own  abdication  a  few  days  after.  The 
royalists  were  solicitous  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  the  Presbyterians  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  authori- 
ties in  the  State,  after  the  expurgation  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  Col.  Pride  in  1648.  These  two  parties  united  constituted 
the  strength  of  the  nation  ;  and  an  unexpected  concurrence  of 
circumstances  now  brought  them  into  relations  of  identity  of 
feeling  and  interests.  After  the  demission  t>f  Richard  Crom- 
well, the  general  council  of  the  army  invited  the  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  who  had  been  permitted  to  retain  their 
seats  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  who  contin- 
ued sitting  until  the  19th  of  April,  1653,  to  return  to  Westmin- 
ster and  to  resume  their  trust.  About  seventy  members  assem- 
bled, and  formed  what  was  in  derision  called  the  Rump  ParUa" 
ment.  To  effect  the  overthrow  of  this  Parliament,  the  royalists 
and  the  Presbyterians  agreed  to  compromise  their  ancient  dif- 
ferences ;  and  this  reconciliation  conduced  to  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy. 

Monk,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland  at  this  critical 
period,  had  determined  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  royalists ;  but 
his  designs  were  artfully  concealed  even  from  those  in  whose 
friendship  and  prudence  he  reposed  with  the  most  unbounded 
confidence.  He  advanced  with  his  troops  to  London.  The 
current  of  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  regal 
government.  The  secluded  members  resumed  their  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  Council  of  State  which  was  appointed  was 
composed  of  Presbyterians,  who  also  held  the  most  important 
offices  both  civil  and  military.  Affairs  were  now  approaching 
a  crisis ;  and  the  Long  Parliament,  having  issued  writs  for  a 
new  election,  finally  termj[nated  its  own  existence  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1660. 

**The  Presbyterians  and  the  royalists,^  says  Hume,  "being 
united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which,  without  noise  but 
with  infinite  ardor,  called  for  the  king's  restoration.  The  king-^ 
dom  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  former  party."  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone,  one  of  that  party,  Was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  new  Parliament  which  assembled 
on  the  25th  of  April.  The  doors  of  the  House  of  Peers  were 
opened ;  and  the  Lords,  perceiving  the  direction  of  the  general 
impulse,  quietly  resumed  their  sea^ts.    A  confidential  communis 
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>?ii  »«  OK  Ear  ««»  itLTtnd  lo  GcDcral  Monk,  who  sit 


C-:<rcii:<if  u  t^e  rmcadaxiTe  from  DeTon.  The  letter, 
>ii  v-.a  UK  r:-n:  2r3&  ccmixati  OTertures  transnutted  by 
Chsrj»  zr:m.  Breiii.  Toe  kiesr  mide  a  promiae  of  oUivicm  of 
il  cfc>»*  lAZdc  ;ike  zoreniDent,  whh  a  submissioD  to  the  fii- 
inre  Taixrxac  cf  :^  Parianwix,  and  the  right  of  conscience  to 
a&  cTL^ecdk.  icoi-rd  T,g  »:  tae  prorikoos  which  may  be  made  for 
stt  sc^r^rrry  zj  >ir:MX.re  cttactmects.  The  determination  of  all 
:c:»  ifectu  Uh^  lecare  of  landed  estates,  and  the  settle- 

L-  :f  all  cliT-tf  i:r  RLiLtarT  seiricea.  were  to  be  referred  bj 
the  rrrwi.  :o  dki:  bi>iT.  The  Presbyierians.  however,  renewed 
xhit  iecM=c»->:  oercuk  conoessoos  which  had  been  required  of  the 
bte  k.1^  :  izd  ±*^jfztd  a^:«  a  more  defimte  guaranty  of  the  lib- 
ert:-^(  . :' :»  fcr^rt.  Scr  Matthew  Haie  and  other  distinguished 
cxTu Ji5  lid  >jr  rj  aivjsed  the  House  to  pninreed  with  delibera- 
tioc :  anc  d?w  iha:  aicpie  securities  could  be  obtained  for  a  just 
KL:.-i..$crai:oti  of  :::«  e*>TemmeQt.  and  an  equitable  adjustment 
be  riade  of  all  cxio'.:::^  claicisw  between  the  legislature  and  the 
execu:.Te,  they  propowd  a  final  settlement  of  all  dififerences,  as 
well  as  of  irie  priiolpies  of  the  constitution. 

But  deLberai:>>n  and  delay  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
impe:o.'H2s  feeliii^  which  actuated  the  majority.  The  royalists 
wer^  ^pprehecsiTe  that  latent  passions  would  be  rekindled,  the 
timid  feared  a  recurrence  to  force,  and  the  sanguine  flattered 
themsaeiTes  that  all  fixture  difficulties  would  be  removed  by  a 
geneni  spirit  of  rorbearance  and  conciliation.  The  Presbyte- 
rians we:^  overruled,  the  last  opportunity  of  settling  permanent- 
ly the  forms  of  the  government  was  lost,  and  the  king  was 
restored  to  the  throne  with<.Hit  any  expressed  limitations  to  his 
power.  He  was  proclaimed  with  great  solenmity  on  the  8th  of 
May.  Commissioners  were  immediately  sent  to  invite  him  to 
the  kingdom.  On  the  2o\b.  he  disembarked  at  Dover;  and, 
on  the  ii9tlu  amid  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  en- 
tered the  capital. 

The  legislative  body  which  had  recalled  the  king,  and  was  in 
existence  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  declared  to  be  a 
Convention^  and  not  a  Parliament,  not  having  been  summoned 
by  the  king,  agreeably  to  ancient  usage*  and  the  established 

*  In  strict  technicalitr,  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  ceostitntka  in 
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forms  of  the  government  before  the  revolution.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  necessary,  to  endow  it  with  an  appropriate  legisla- 
tive character,  to  pass  an  especial  act,  declaring  it  to  be  in 
verity  a  Parliament — and  it  became  so  accordingly  I 

The  Commons  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Presbyterians, 
who  had  not,  as  Hume  remarks,  entirely  laid  aside  their  old 
jealousies  and  principles.  •*  Had  the  jealousy  of  royal  power," 
says  that  historian,  **  prevailed  so  far  with  the  Convention  Par^ 
liament  as  to  make  them  restore  the  king,  with  strict  limitationSt 
there  is  no  question  but  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline had  been  one  of  the  conditions  most  rigidly  insisted  on.  Not 
only  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  more  favorable  to 
liberty  than  to  royal  power  ;  it  was  likewise,  on  its  own  account, 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  suited 
their  religious  principles."  No  event  interrupted  the  harmony 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  Convention  Parliament.  The 
civil  affairs  of  the  country  were  the  principal  objects  of  legisla- 
tion. The  subject  of  religion,  in  reference  to  the  livings  or 
benefices,  the  ceremonies  in  public  worship,  the  revision  of  the 
liturgy,  &c.,  was  transiently  discussed ;  but  the  permanent  set- 
tlement of  ecclesiastical  questions  was  either  reposed  with  the 
crown,  or  deferred  for  the  deliberation  of  the  next  Parliament. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  king  addressed  the  two  Houses  in  a  conciliatory 
tone ;  and  on  the  29th  of  December  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved.    With  these  events  terminated  the  year  1660.* 

The  true  designs  of  the  king  were  soon  manifested  by  the 
conduct  of  his  commissioner  in  Scotland,  General  Middleton, 
who  attended  the  Parliament  convened  in  that  kingdom  in  Janu- 
ary, 1661.  The  overtures  of  Breda  were  not  considered  as 
having  embraced  Scotland ;  and  the  right  was  therefore  exer- 

En^land,  or  a  system  of  fundamental  principles  established,  which  defines  and 
limits  the  powers  of  the  goyernment. 

'''  As  the  right  of  the  crown  vests  eo  instanti,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  npon 
his  heir — either  the  lucres  natus,  if  the  course  of  descent  remains  unimpeached, 
or  the  hxre3  factusy  if  the  inheritance  be  under  no  particular  settlement — there 
can  be  no  interregnum.  Hence  the  statutes  passed  in  the  first  year  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  are  always  caUed  the  acts  of  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign.  All  legal  proceedings  of  that  reign  date  from  the  year  1648."  (Biack- 
Btone.) 
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cised  of  new  modelling  the  ecclesiastical  system  there  without 
regard  to  the  tender  consciences  of  the  Covenanters.  The  mem- 
bers who  composed  that  body  were  chosen  under  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  throne,  and  were  obsequious  instruments  of  the 
commissioner.  The  royal  prerogative  was  immediately  restored 
in  all  its  ancient  vigor,  and  a  general  act  rescissory  was  also 
passed  which  annulled  all  the  Parliaments  which  had  convened 
subsequent  to  the  year  1633;  and  prelacy  was  thus  coercively 
re-established  in  Scotland. 

The  measures  adopted  in  England  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject were  more  moderate  and  cautious.  Charles  declared  his 
intention  to  restrict  the  prelatical  authority  so  far,  that  the  rite  of 
ordination  should  not  be  performed  without  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  Presbyters  chosen  by  the  diocese.  The  nine  bish- 
ops who  were  living  were  reinstated  in  their  respective  sees; 
and  the  Episcopal  clergy  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
livings  were  restored.  The  liturgy  was  again  introduced  into 
the  public  services,  under  the  promise  of  its  revision  and  amend- 
ment, that  it  might  be  rendered  less  objectionable  to  the  Puri- 
tans, who  viewed  with  abhorrence  the  surplice,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  cross  in  baptism  and  of  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus.  It  was  moreover  declared  that  this  form  of  worship 
should  not  be  coercive  on  those  who  might  be  conscientiously 
opposed  to  its  observance.  Such  were  the  moderate  and  con- 
ditional innovations  made  by  the  king,  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
when  the  new  Parliament  convened. 

In  ihe  election  of  the  members  the  royal  influence  interposed 
to  secure  a  majority  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  and  about  sixty 
Presbyterians  only  were  returned.  That  body  assembled  at 
Westminster  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661.  It  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  confirm  the  regal  authority  in  all  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  political.  The  restoration  of  the  prelates  to  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  prerogatives  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  legislation ;  and  by  placing  the  sword  unconditionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  it  evinced  a  disposition  to  concede,  in 
the  fullest  extent,  both  an  enlarging  and  a  restraining  power  in 
the  crown,  which  could  not  thereafter  with  safety  be  disputed. 
It  enjoined,  as  an  indispensable  qualification  to  a  seat  in  the 
House,  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  agreeably  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England.     Indeed  the  Commons 
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were  more  zealous  in  defending  the  sanctity. of  the  throne  than 
the  peers  themselves.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  were  not  long  afler  entertained  by 
them  in  consequence  of  the  king's  declaration  of  an  intention  to  ex- 
tend  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  religionists,  ^  who,  through  scruple 
and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but  modestly  and  without 
scandal,  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own  way/'  The  secret 
treaty  with  France  at  Versailles  in  1669,  **  by  which  Charles  would 
receive  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  in  quarterly  pay- 
ments, for  settling  the  Catholic  religion  in  England,*  and  when 
that  work  was  iSnished,  England  was  to  join  France  in  making 
war  upon  Holland/'  strengthened  their  feelings  of  alarm.  A 
general  apprehension  pervaded  the  country  when  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  made  an  open  avowal  of 
the  Popish  religion ;  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment, 
when,  following  these  events,  developments  were  made  of  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Papists.  Under  these  united  influences,  that 
refractory  and  insubordinate  temper  which  had  distinguished  the 
recent  Long  Parliament,  was  strongly  and  openly  evinced  by 
this  body  before  its  final  dissolution  by  the  king  in  1679. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  Savoy,  between  twelve  prelates 
and  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian  divines,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject an  amendment  of  the  liturgy.  The  latter  urged  their 
objections  to  certain  rites,  which  they  condemned  as  Popish  and 
superstitious  ;  but  so  tenacious  were  the  bishops  of  their  estab- 
lished forms,  that  so  far  from  making  concessions  they  retained 
even  the  innovations  introduced  by  Laud ;  **  and  they  remain,  to 
this  day,  part  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England."  (Keight- 
ley.) 

While  the  discussion  on  the  mere  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
was  maintained  with  equal  warmth  and  obstinacy  by  the  parties 
in  the  conference,  Parliament  was  employed  in  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  Episcopacy.  **  Monarchy  and  Prelacy," 
says  Hume,  "  were  exalted  to  as  great  power  and  splendor,  as 
they  had  lately  suffered  misery  and  depression."  Not  only  the 
members  were  required  to  receive  the  sacrament,  but  it  was 
further  enacted,  **  that  any  person  holding  office  in  a  corpora- 


*  ^  The  king  was  so  zeabns  a  Paptst,  that  he  wept  for  joy,  when  he  saw 
the  prospect  of  re-nnitiDg  his  kingdcmi  to  the  Catholic  Church.^  (Hume.) 
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tion  might  be  removed,  unless  he  would  renounce  the  solenm 
league  and  covenant,  (which  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  bv  the 
oommon  hangman,)  and  also  declare  his  belief  of  the  unlawfiil- 
iiess  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king ;"  and,  ^  that  no  future 
<^cer  shall  be  admitted  unless  he  had  previously  taken  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England." 

To  settle  permanently  the  controversies  on  the  subject  of  the 
liturgy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
vocation ;  and  the  whole  liturgy  was  digested  and  modelled  as 
it  now  stands.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1661,  it  was  unani- 
mously subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation  of  both  pro- 
vinces. In  the  month  of  March  following,  it  was  confirmed  and 
established  by  law ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  directed  by  Parliament,  **  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  Lords  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  both  provinces, 
for  the  great  care  and  industry  shown  in  the  service  of  it*** 

In  the  year  1662  the  memorable  Jld  of  Uniformity  was 
passed;  and  its  operation  was  postponed  to  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, or  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew ;  a  day  re- 
nowned in  the  Protestant  annals  in  France.  On  that  eventful 
day,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  •*  every  clergy- 
man who  had  not  been  Episcopally  ordained,  and  had  not  also 
declared  his  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  had  omitted  to  take  the  oath  of  canoni- 
cal obedience,  to  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  to 
renounce  the  principle  of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, against  the  king,  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  virtual- 
ly excommunicated  from  the  Church.''  On  the  appointed  day, 
about  two  thousand  ministers  relinquished  their  preferments- 
This  act  has  been  justified  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  **  In- 
stead of  enlarging  the  terms  of  communion,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  Presbyterians,"!  says  Hume,  ^  they  (the  Episcopal 

•  "Will  it  be  believed,"  says  Keightley,  "that  they  actually  increased  the 
mnnber  of  the  saints'  days,  and  added  the  silly  legend  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Apocrypha,  to  the  lessons  ?  They  surely  meant  to  insult, 
not  to  conciliate." 

t  The  historian  here  quoted,  referring  in  a  note  to  "  Walker's  History  of  In- 
dependency," remarks:  "Hollis  gives  the  same  representation  as  Walker,  of 
the  plundering,  oppressions,  and  tyranny  of  the  Parliament  (in  1647) ;  only, 
instead  of  laying  the  fault  on  both  parties,  as  Walker  does,  he  ascribes  it  solely 
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party)  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  among 
that  sect,  in  order  to  eject  them  from  their  livings.''  This  se-. 
verity  against  those  who  had  resisted  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
and  who  cordially  united  in  calling  Charles  II.  to  the  throne, 
but  under  prescribed  and  established  limitations  to  his  prerog- 
atives, was  an  act  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians who  had  obtained  the  ascendency  through  their  co-opera- 
tion. As  a  retaliatory  measure  against  the  Independents,  the 
ejectment  manifested  an  undue  spirit  of  revenge.  In  this  instance, 
there  was  no  reservation  of  p,  fifth  of  the  income  of  the  bene- 
fices for  those  who  scrupled  to  comply  with  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  this  act  of  uniformity,  as  there  had  been  in  the  former. 
This  act  was  passed  in  a  state  of  peace,  when  all  parties  had 
laid  down  their  arms.  When  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  divest- 
ed, the  kingdom  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  and  the  issue  was 
decided  by  the  triumph  of  arms.  The  ejected  monks  were  not 
so  inhumanly  treated  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  Elizabeth  was  more 
lenient  to  the  religious  dissenters  who  incurred  the  penalties  of 
her  act  of  uniformity.  The  nonconformists  were  not  only  en- 
tirely deprived  of  their  future  income,  but  by  a  retrospective 
operation  of  the  law  they  lost  the  last  year's  income  of  their  liv- 
ings, as  their  tithes  would  not  fall  due  before  Michaelmas,  which 
was  a  period  subsequent  to  their  ejectment. 

The  Presbyterians,  it  is  true,  had  concurred  with  the  royal 
interests  in  restoring  the  monarchy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Papists  had  suffered  equally  with  the  Episcopalians  under  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  Puritans ;  and  the  favor  which  they 
received  at  court,  from  the  Popish  predilections  of  the  king,* 
enabled  them  to  exercise  an  influence  which  was  directed  with 
an  envenomed  hatred  against  the  Presbyterians,  their  ancient 
and  constant  enemies.  While  they  urged  the  bigoted  monarch, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  pursue  his  measures  to  an  extremity  against 
those  nonconformists,  they  had  the  address  to  encourage  the 


to  the  Independents.  The  Presbyterians,  indeed,  being  commonly  denominated 
the  modem  party,  would  probably  be  more  inofifensive."  Hame  was  never  a 
iwift  witness  to  exculpate  the  Presbyterians. 

*  The  Episcopalians  who  fled  to  the  continent  after  the  decapitation  of 
Charles  I.,  generally  became  Papists.  Charles  IL  and  James  IL  letamed 
to  England  more  bigoted  in  the  fiuth. 
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ejected  ministers  to  persevere  in  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  expec- 
tation that  the  king  would  eventually  protect  them  in  their 
refusal.  Such  were  the  intrigues  of  the  Popish  party  around 
the  throne. 

The  Presbyterians  were  made  fully  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of 
whatever  hopes  they  may  have  entertained  of  the  royal  sympa- 
thy, or  of  a  relaxation  of  the  severities  of  the  act  by  the  Episco- 
pal party.  In  May,  1664,  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed, 
which  declared  *^  that  any  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  who 
might  be  present  at  any  religious  meeting  not  held  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  there  were  five  or 
more  persons  besides  the  household,  shall  be  imprisoned  three 
months  for  the  first  ofience,  six  for  the  second,  and  be  transport- 
ed seven  years  for  the  third,  on  conviction  before  a  single 
justice  of  the  peace." 

The  convocation  of  the  Church,  it  will  have  been  perceived, 
possessed  no  concurrent  voice  in  legislation  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, nor  were  any  of  its  acts  obligatory  until  confirmed  by  that 
body.  Their  power,  in  fact,  extended  not  beyond  that  of  im- 
posing taxes  upon  the  clergy.  Even  this  it  now  relinquished 
voluntarily  to  the  Commons,  and  conceded  to  that  branch  of  the 
Parliament  the  right  ^  to  lay  impositions  on  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues, as  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.''  **  In  recompense,"  says 
Hume,  ^*two  subsidies,  which  the  convocation  had  formerly 
granted,  were  remitted,  and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed 
to  vote  at  elections.  Thus  the  Church  made  a  barter  of  power 
for  profit."  This  ecclesiastical  body  became  of  little  historical 
importance  from  this  period,  except  in  the  reigns  of  William 
and  of  Anne,  when  the  efforts  of  the  High-Church  party  to 
revive  its  ancient  privileges  imparted  to  it  a  factitious  distinc- 
tion. As  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  it  now  enjoys  but  a  nominal 
existence. 

The  restrictive  and  persecuting  measures  against  the  non- 
conformists were,  from  time  to  time,  urged  to  such  extremities, 
that  we  can  scarcely  account  for  the  passive  temper  with  which 
they  were  endured  from  any  principle  in  our  nature  except  that 
of  a  servile  spirit  of  submission.  Nor  should  we  have  been  less 
embarrassed  in  determining  the  motives  which  could  have  actu- 
ated to  so  rigid  a  system  of  oppression,  but  for  the  fact  recorded 
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in  the  "  Life  of  James  II.,"  •*  that  the  rigorous  Church  of  Eng- 
land men  were  let  loose  and  encouraged  underhand  to  persecute, 
that  the  nonconformists  might  be  more  sensible  of  the  ease 
they  should  have  when  the  Catholics  prevailed."  This  was  the 
policy  of  the  court  under  the  influence  of  Popish  priests ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  Commons,  composed  of  loyal  Episcopalians, 
too  readily  co-operated  with  the  Papists  in  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  their  fellow-Protestants. 

In  October,  1665,  the  Five  Mile  Act  was  passed,  by  which 
**  no  dissenting  teacher  (who  had  not  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity) should,  except  upon  the  road,  approach  within  five 
miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  place,  where  he  had  preach- 
ed or  exercised  the  functions  of  a  minister,  under  a  penalty  of 
six  month's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds."  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  the  ejected  clergy  had  violated  the 
prohibitory  acts  by  preaching  to  the  people,  overwhelmed,  as 
the  whole  nation  must  have  been,  by  the  afflicting  visitations  of 
Divine  Providence.  This  inhuman  act  was  extended  even  to 
those  who  had  thus  ministered  to  their  fellow-citizens  under  this 
great  and  awful  calamity,  and  deprived  them  of  their  only 
means  of  subsistence. 

Similar  severities  were  exercised  against  the  dissenters  in 
Scotland.  That  kingdom  was  excluded  from  the  conditions  in- 
serted in  the  overtures  of  Charles  at  Breda.  We  have  seen 
how  little  the  nonconformists  in  England  were  benefitted  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  restoration.  Scotland,  therefore,  first 
felt  the  relentless  arm  of  the  oppressor.  Episcopacy  was  there 
re-established  in  its  full  vigor  in  the  year  1662.  It  was  enacted 
by  Parliament  that  all  ministers  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
Kirk  session  should  be  re-invested  in  their  respective  cures  by 
the  bishops.  This  requirement  was  not  complied  with,  **  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  parishes — above  a  third  of  the  kingdom — 
were  at  once  declared  vacant."  (Hume.)  The  ministers, 
with  their  families,  were  turned  out,  and  their  deprivations  were 
aggravated  by  their  annual  salaries,  not  yet  due,  having 
been  withheld  from  them.  The  congregations  continued  to 
assemble  in  conventicles^  in  open  fields,  under  the  ministry 
of  their  former  pastors — ^^a  set  of  ignorant,  vicious  curates 
having  been  sent  from  the  North  to  occupy  their  pul- 
pits."    These  meetings  were  prohibited    by   an  act  whieh 


»  nuL  mri^zmti  «■■•&»  z«9ii2tiet  ott  those  who  contributed  to 
«inn*iF'  aii£  zitt  mcncfsiQioe  oc  ibcir  ^w>ili^T  The  Soot- 
•am  ?ir-iaiTn«^r  Taam»i  l  ilw  mauiw  lo  thu  mgainst  ctmve&ticles 
m  ♦^^^an.f-  uxiL  nrtrmTiic  a  Hjc&  CoBBiaRoii  Court,  appointed 
tv  He  Tr-ry  CmmcL  f:r  ^ai^  unet  and  rigid  enfercement  of  the 
mw  irr-ac*  "^-r*  cLiy  aaiae  ry  ife  arbhrarv  ecdeaastical 
^riinTiii.,  mil  lie  .:l^  'wt^^  siMidL  Ifaaj  fled  from  the  peneco- 
luiL  BXiL  ^«!Cit«!C  n  Tmisr.  Tae  aoodefit  prerailcd  more  par- 
iiruiCT'T  iL  Tnf  ^isc  fc  SricCiBHir  ia  the  North,  there  was  a 
CBtisrzL  ssacLasriL  i:  "He  jsrraii^^cm  of  the  iKshops. 

ii  ^1*-  7^  IT  1-WA.zitt  r:Tsx£XBt  oMienook  to  enforce  the 
tL-w^  i,rx.^i5c  !■  mr  oiirrjry  ry  a  military  force.  The  curates 
^»sr»  iriT-  n  r  .l-f-riM -*fic=>:«7 aramst  the  raspected.  The 
«»fnf.r  riiErrirt*  -v^^t*  ?:cTT:fied  atto  barracks.  CooTictions 
3L-rtra>:i7  i  «!■.  -^ic  brr^sLr-iadL  eTea  vitbont  a  shadow  of  eri- 
«»».-^-  ArrLT^-y  li>i  ^^ : rti.tuxT  Cefss  were  imposed^-and  soldiers 
w-Tf  <3ir:*rfc  :a  irt-ls:  Dct^ap  ^acLl  the  imposition  was  dis- 
ciar^i.  N:  ria^rxzi:  wi*  iui  b^gb  the  cruelties  and  ferocity 
«i  Tie  TyrLii^  wn:  wtrv  eatrsaaed  with  the  command  of  the 
Kcr^M  ;  jjjl  tie  Sr:»3  w*r*  nAie  :o  ieei  in  all  its  rigor  the  sys- 
tKL  X  *3if  sre^r^mjsiL.  wL-r^  Char^  had  doubtless  resorted  to 
m  mi£ir*:c  :c  u*  r:ciT«er  i  Fianoc.  The  historical  reader 
w-^  >f  iwtTf  -Liii:  i:  tia  Tery  peri-M  a  most  cniel  and  vindic- 
t'^  TerseccC'.c  WIS  cxrrjM  en  by  Locis  XH'.  against  the 
H^aec»:C5w  F:-reTy  w-t*  :»w  making  a  desperate  effort,  in 
EfiT^x^  M'i  —  F^LI.'^».  ??r  The  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the 
#«vr±r:  w  :f:*e  ?r:c«csi::  leCirMi:  and  Charles  was  a  willing 
iBBCrar>fc:  :^  scbwrr*  :i*  designs  of  the  bigoted  monarch  of 
FnT're.  isi  >:"  *l*  H  >!-=<«!<  :n  Rome. 

•  N .L^^r?  : :  ti?  ^^^^^  **  ^*M  »*  peasantry,  fled  from  their 
hiS.ri::','c*.  ini  :>i  sie-ter  in  the  moontains  and  moors.*'  ''An 
SBC-^vc:  ;ui  =r.iz.  *>?j-^  nnabl*  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  on  him, 
w-15  XNjinvi  ia^i  *.i-i  •'i::  the  ground  to  be  conveyed  to  prison-" 
The  r». yjLJhvre.  .ni  ri:^:  ai  the  cruelties,  rose  in  arms  against 
ks  c«r:.^r<;.  i^i  re.eiiei  him.  Two  thousand  men  in  arms 
adxTLTx^evi  tv^w^ird  Ecjxburg,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  royal 
forces  at  the  Penuand  hills.  Twenty  of  the  captives  were 
ekxecuted  in  Edinburv.  and  thiKy-five  were  hung  at  their  own 
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In  1668,  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  a  plan  by  which  the 
religious  differences  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  nation 
might  be  compromised.  This  seems  to  have  originated  with  the 
court.  But  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  religious  principles 
of  the  king — suspicions  indeed  well  founded — defeated  the  design. 
•*It  was  proposed  to  reconcile  the  Presbyterians  by  a  compre- 
hension,  and  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  Independents  and  oiker 
sectaries.**  A  similar  attempt  had  been  made  in  1661,  on  the 
supposition,  that  "the  Prelatists  and  the  Presbyterians  were 
mutually  disposed  toward  an  amicable  agreement;"  and  that 
by  concessions,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  of  themselves  unim- 
portant— such  as  relinquishing  some  part  of  their  authority,  and 
dispensing  with  the  most  exceptionable  ceremonies — ^'^  a  thorough 
union  between  those  two  parties,  which  comprehended  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  might  be  produced."  By  the  prelatical  party  it 
was  urged,  "that  if  such  concessions  should  prove  ineffectual, 
greater  would  be  demanded,  and  if  acceded  to,  discipline  would, 
in  the  issue,  be  despoiled  of  all  its  authority,  and  worship  of  all 
its  decency,  without  obtaining  that  end  which  had  been  so  fondly 
sought  for,  by  these  dangerous  indulgences."  It  was  evident 
then,  as  it  has  been  since,  that  a  reconciliation  between  the 
parties  must  ever  continue  to  be  entirely  impracticable.  Exdept 
in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  those  two  Churches,  there  is  no 
common  ground  between  them. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  to  restore  harmony  was,  an  address 
from  the  Commons,  calling  upon  the  king  for  a  proclamation 
against  conventicles ;  and  their  request  was  immediately  com- 
plied with.  Parliament  soon  after  (1670)  enacted  another  law 
auxiliary  to  the  provisions  already  made  for  restraining  the 
exercise  of  public  worship,  and  to  increase  the  penalties  for  non- 
conformity. It  declared  that  **the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that 
is,  in  a  dissenting  assembly,  where  more  than  five  persons  were 
present  besides  the  family)  should  be  fined  five  shillings  for  the 
first  offence,  ten  for  the  second ;  and  that  the  preacher  should  be 
fined  twenty  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  forty  for  the 
second  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  latter  penalties  shall  attach 
to  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the  conventicle  was  held." 
Although  this  act  appeared  to  have  been  a  mitigation  of  the 
several  acts  which  had  preceded  it,  the  explanatory  clause 
which  was  appended  to  it  gave  to  it  an  increased  severity  in  it» 
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operation.  It  provided,  "that  all  clauses  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  most  largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  con- 
venticles, and  for  the  justification  and  encouragement  of  all  per- 
sons to  be  employed  in  the  execution  thereof  **The  vile  crew 
of  informers  was  now  unkennelled,  houses  were  broken  open, 
ministers  and  other  persons  were  dragged  to  prison.  Sheldon 
and  other  prelates,  such  as  Ward  and  Lamplugh,  were  zealous 
in  causing  the  act  to  be  enforced,  and  the  court  secretly  en- 
couraged them,  in  the  hopes  of  driving  the  dissenters  to  look  to 
a  Catholic  government  for  relief."  Thus  were  successive 
measures  adopted,  all  of  them  having  for  their  determinate  ob- 
ject, the  entire  supremacy  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  ChurcU 
of  England  as  by  law  established.  In  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  aflfairs,  the  political  course  of  the  king  was  directed 
by  the  constant  but  secret  wish  to  introduce  the  Popish  religion 
into  his  dominions.  With  this  view  he  was  extremely  desirous 
£){  extending  to  all  the  sectaries  a  liberality  of  conscience,  and 
professed  himself  the  advocate  of  toleration. 

Charles  was  apprehensive,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  would  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  nation,  and  he  therefore,  in  1662,  intimated  in  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  **  that  he  should  make  it  his  special  care,  so  far  as 
;  in  him  lay,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  to  in- 
cline their  wisdom,  next  approaching  sessions,  to  concur  with 
him  in  making  some  such  act  for  that  purpose,"  (removing  the 
penalties  for  nonconformity,)  **  as  may  enable  him  to  exercise, 
with  a  more  universal  satisfaction,  that  power  of  dispensing 
which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him."  By  virtue  of  this 
prerogative,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  1672,  •*  suspending  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  all  nonconformists,  or  recusantt 
whatsoever  ;  and  granting  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion — to  the  Catholics,  the  exercise  of  it 
in  private  houses."*  Although  this  act  of  the  king  was  accept- 
able to  the  dissenters  generally,  it  was  repudiated  by  the  rigid 
Covenanters,  as  subversive  of  the  national  covenants  to  which 

•  The  manuscript  of  James  11.,  qnoted  by  Hume,  remarks,  in  reference  to  the 
treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  in  1669 :  "The  intention  of  the  king  and  duke  was, 
chiefly,  to  change  the  religion  of  England,  which  they  deemed  an  easy  under- 
taking, because  of  the  great  propensity,  as  they  imagined,  of  the  cavaliers  and 
Church-party  to  Popery."    (Home.) 
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they  had  sworn,  and  of  Presbytery  itself  which  acknowledged 
no  head  but  Christ.  It  was,  moreover,  highly  offensive  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  declared  '*  that  penal  statutes  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended  but  by  act  of  Parliament.** 
In  the  following  year,  the  king  yielded  to  the  popular  clamor, 
and  recalled  the  declaration  of  indulgence. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  those  Scottish  Presbyterians  who 
denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
withdrew  from  the  great  body  of  dissenters,  and  were  distin*- 
guished  by  the  name  of  Cameronians^  from  their  leader,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cameron.  In  1681,  they  were  called  The  SocieHe$ 
tmUed  in  correspondence.  They  were  persecuted  vrith  relentless 
severity  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Renwick,  one 
of  their  leaders,  and  who  in  1687  drew  up  their  ^  Informatory 
Vindication^^  was  martyred  in  1688.  In  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  James,  they  espoused  the  cause  of  William,  Prinoeof 
Orange.  From  the  accession  of  William,  they  became  an  ob** 
scure  sect,  being  few  in  numbers.  In  1743,  they  re-organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  M.  McMillan,  when  they 
^  formed  and  established  a  presbytery  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
alone  king  and  head  of  the  Church,  under  the  title  of  the  tU* 
Jormed  Presbytery ^  The  Cameronians  denounced  all  civil 
rulers  but  those  who  subscribed  the  Covenant.  They  maiptain- 
ed  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  suppress  error,  and  io  m- 
courage  the  true  religion.  These  opinions  they  now  renounce^ 
They  have  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  formulas  of  the  Scottish  Church.  They  have  adopted  the 
Calvinistic  creed  in  its  most  rigid  construction,  &lc.  ;  and  **  they 
now  form  a  most  unobtrusive,  respectable,  and  eiemplary  sect 
of  Cliristians." 

Notwithstanding  the  king  had  receded,  and,  with  his  own 
hands,  had  broken  the  seal  of  his  proclaipation  of  indulgence,  the 
Commons  resolved  to  throw  around  the  constitution  such  safe- 
guards against  the  principles  of  Popery  as  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion  imperatively  called  for;  and  a  law  was  passed  (1673) 
having  for  its  object  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  offices  of 
power  and  trust.  In  addition  to  the  customary  oath  of  alle-^ 
giance  and  supremacy,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  agreeably 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  required  an  abjuration 
35 
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of  the  doctrine  of  TransubstantiatioiL*  The  Duke  of  York  im- 
mediately threw  up  his  commissionSy  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  noblemen,  who  had  not  before  avowed  publicly 
thdr  religious  opinions. 

This  act  excluded  dissenters,  but  it  received  thttr  hearty 
concurrence,  from  their  uncompromising  hostility  to  Popery. 
As  they  had  also  sustained  the  Commons  in  their  opposition 
to  the  king's  declaration  of  indulgence,  an  eflbrt  was  made  in 
the  House  to  extend  some  protection  to  their  religious  privileges; 
but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
whose  predilections  were  too  strongly  biassed  in  favor  of  the 
Romish  ceremonies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1674,  the 
subject  was  renewed  under  a  higher  state  of  excitement.  The 
Commons  declared  the  nation  to  be  in  a  calamitous  condition ; 
called  upon  the  king  to  proclaim  a  general  fast,  **  that  Heaven 
might  be  implored  to  preserve  the  Church  and  State  against  the 
undermining  practices  of  Popish  recusants  ;**  and  at  length  voted 
the  removal  from  office  *'  of  persons  Popishly  inclined,  or  other- 
wise obnoxious  or  dangerous."  The  increasing  apprehensions 
of  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  dangerous  influ- 
encie  of  Popery,  occasioned,  not  only  jealousies  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, but  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Houses,  which 
interrupted  the  progress  of  public  legislation,  and  obstructed  the 
passage  of  such  laws  a^  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
The  distinction  of  court  and  country  party,  which  was  more  de- 
finitely and  more  permanently  marked  soon  after  by  that  of 
Tory  and  Whigf  was  already  clearly  drawn  between  the  advo- 
cates of  passive  obedience  and  the  defenders  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty.  The  nonconformists,  however,  were  little  benefited 
by  controversies  in  which  their  own  peculiar  privileges  were  in- 
voIved.t 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottish  insurgents  at  the  Pentland  hills,  in 


*  This  doctrine,  althongrh  not  made  an  article  of  faith  before  the  13th  century, 
became  the  chief  comer-stoDe  in  the  Popish  Church.  The  Papacy  rests  its 
strength  upon  this  creed,  as  Protestantism  does  upon  that  of  justification  by 
faith. 

t  "  In  1677,  the  old  law  for  burning  heretics  was  repealed ;  a  prudent  iiiea* 
sure,  while  the  nation  was  in  continual  dread  of  the  return  of  Popery.*^  (Home.) 
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the  year  1666,  did  not  restore  order  in  that  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, and  Charles  was  persuaded  to  resort  to  more  conciliatory 
measures  to  compose  the  religious  diflferences.  The  uncompro- 
mising opposition  which  the  Covenanters  cherished  even  to  the 
title  of  prelate,  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  any  plan 
which  countenanced  that  distinction.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  that  order,  but  to  invest  it  with  an  authority 
simply  of  precedency  among  the  presbjrters,  constituting  the  bish- 
ops, as  in  the  second  century.  Episcopal  Presbyters,  (or  prinii 
inter  pares^)  it  was  resisted  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  It  was 
recollected,  that,  under  this  apparently  innocent  innovation  in 
the  primitive  apostolic  church,  the  lofty  title  of  bishop  began  to 
raise  itself  above  the  humble  appellation  of  presbyter,  and  that 
by  this  insidious  change  James  I.  endeavored  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  the  government  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
^Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,^  was  reiterated  from  the 
pulpits. 

Another  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  that  party  by  settling 
their  most  popular  and  influential  preachers  (who  had  been 
ejected)  in  the  vacant  parishes,  without  any  conditions  annexed 
of  conformity  with  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
giving  to  others  of  less  repute  a  moderate  salary,  as  a  donative 
for  their  silence.  These  last  peremptorily  refused  the  bribe. 
Many  of  the  former  accepted  the  gift,  and  were  entitled,  in  de» 
rision,  the  king^s  curates.  They  too  eventually  relinquished  their 
appointments,  and  the  people  generally  resumed  openly  their 
forms  of  worship,  assembled  in  conventicles,  and  with  arms  in 
their  hands  seemed  to  set  the  authorities  at  defiance.  The  pro- 
ject of  indulgence  was,  therefore,  not  more  successful  than  the 
scheme  of  comprehension. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  when  a 
Parliament  convened  in  Edinburg  on  the  19th  of  October,  16W. 
**  The  zealous  Presbyterians,**  says  Hume,  **  who  were  the  chief 
patrons  of  liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  resist,  with  any  suc- 
cess, the  measures  of  government;  and  in  Parliament,  the  tide 
still  ran  strongly  in  favor  of  monarchy.**  An  act  was  passed, 
which  acknowledged  an  unqualified  authority  in  the  king,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  to  order  and  control  in  all  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, and  declared  that  his  directions  transmitted  to  the  Privy 
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Council  should  have  the  force  of  law.  Another  act  virtually 
confided  to  the  king  the  command  of  a  well-prganized  militia  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men ;  and  thus  were  conceded  to  him  the 
right  to  new-model  the  rites,  and  government  of  the  Church,  and 
the  power  to  compel  by  military  force  a  compliance  with  what- 
ever forms  of  religious  worship  he  might  enjoin. 

In  the  following  year  severe  and  sanguinary  enactments  were 
made  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles ;  and  the  penalties  an- 
nexed to  their  violation  were,  unreasonable  fines,  and,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  not  Jess  than  death  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  convicted.  Inducements  of  high  pecuniary 
rewards  were  held  out  to  informers,  and  they  were  protected  by 
law  from  the  consequences  of  any  personal  violence  which  might 
be  inflicted  in  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  and  in  arresting  the 
suspected.  The  Privy  Council  became  a  tribunal  of  inquisition ; 
and  the  history  of  their  proceedings  has  recorded,  the  forcible 
and  unjust  seizure  of  property,  arbitrary  confiscations,  cruel  im- 
prisonments, and  blood-thirsty  executions.  The  acts  of  this 
High  Commission  Court,  under  the  administration  of  Lauderdale, 
rival  in  atrocity  and  tyranny  the  dark  and  bloody  deeds  of  the 
Holy  Oflice  in  the  most  gloomy  days  of  Popish  bigotry  and  per- 
secution. When  the  king  was  informed  of  the  severities  exer- 
cised by  his  commissioner,  he  coolly  remarked:  "I  perceive  that 
Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  any  thing 
contrary' to  my  interest.**  The  conduct  of  Charles  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland  unfolded  the  true  principles 
and  feelings  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  his  former  measures 
of  religious  indulgence. 

The  vindictive  persecution  of  the  nonconformists  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  regal  power,  awakened 
the  fears  of  the  ardent  defenders  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Charles  had  now  become  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  King  of  France. 
It  was  manifest  that  a  league  had  been  formed  between  the  two 
sovereigns  for  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  in  the  British 
dominions.  At  this  crisis  important  developments  were  made, 
which,  although  rendered  doubtfiil  by  the  incoherent  testimony 
of  Gates,  were  sufficiently  established  by  other  undoubted  evi- 
dences to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  strong  conviction, 
that  "there  was  really  and  truly  a  Popish  plot  in  beijog,  alert 
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and  effective,  in  direct  operation  against  the  established  Pro- 
testant religion  in  England.  In  this  plot,  the  king,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  King  of  France,  were  chief  conspirators ;  the 
Romish  priests,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  were  eager  co- 
operators/'  (Hallam.)  In  October,  1678,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Commons  for  a  test  which  would  exclude  the  Papists,  by 
the  declaration  it  contained,  that  Popery  is  idolatry.  In  the 
House  of  Peers  it  was  amended,  with  the  view  of  exempting  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  oath ;  but  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  resign  his  seat  at 
the  council-board.  Twenty  of  the  peers  were  excluded  from 
the  House."  "  The  utmost  rage  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Commons,  on  account  of  the  Popish  plot ;  and  their  fury 
began  already  to  point  against  the  royal  family,  if  not  against 
the  throne  itself.**  The  king,  apprehensive  of  danger  from 
the  increasing  agitation,  dissolved  the  Parliament  in  January, 
1679. 

The  new  Parliament,  however,  was  not  less  vigilant  in  pro- 
viding safeguards  agamst  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  power; 
and  as  the  country  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  full  repre- 
sentation in  the  Commons,  a  plan  was  introduced  for  limiting 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  event  of  a  Popish  succession  to  the 
throne.  This  provision  was  evidently  designed  to  avert  the 
mischiefs  which  were  apprehended  from  the  expected  accession 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  precautionary  measure  was  not 
received  with  favor,  and  a  hill  of  exclttsion  was  accordingly 
adopted,  which  declared,  •^that  the  sovereignty  of  these  king- 
doms, upon  the  king's  death  or  resignation,  should  devolve  to 
the  person  next  in  succession  after  the  duke ;  that  all  acts  of 
royalty,  which  that  prince  should  afterward  perform,  should  not 
only  be  void,  but  be  deemed  treason ;  that,  if  he  so  much  as 
entered  any  of  these  dominions,  he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of 
the  same  offence  ;  and  that  all  who  supported  his  title  should  be 
punished  as  rebels  and  traitors."  The  bill  was  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Peers  by  a  large  majority.  ^AU  the  bishops,  except 
three,  voted  against  it.  Besides  the  influence  of  the  court  over 
them,  the  Church  of  England,  they  imagined  or  pretended,  was 
in  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  Presbyterianism  than 
of  Popery ;  which,  though  favored  by  the  duke,  and  even  by  the 
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lung,  was  extremely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  nation."* 
(Hume.) 

In  May,  1679,  Sharpe,  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
had  apostatized  from  the  Presbyterian  party  in  1661,  and  after- 
ward promoted  by  the  king  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland,  was 
murdered  on  Magus  moor  by  John  Balfour  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Covenanters.  Sharpe  had  not  only  been  a  traitor  to  those  who 
entrusted  him  with  a  commission  to  manage  their  interests  with 
the  king,  but  he  had  persecuted  them  with  the  utmost  severity 
and  with  an  unrelenting  and  a  vindictive  spirit  He  was  the 
counterpart  of  Laud,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  equally 
destitute  of  spiritual  religion  ;  and,  like  him,  a  bigot  in  his  creed, 
and  a  tyrant  in  his  administration.  The  assassination  of  this 
prelate  was  followed  by  acts  of  open  violence.  The  several 
acts  of  the  council  and  of  the  Parliament  against  conventicles 
were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  at  Rutherglen,  near 
Glasgow,  the  Covenanters  published  a  declaration  against  Epis- 
copacy. They  prpceeded  to  Glasgow,  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  city,  and  raised  the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  to  prelacy,  and  to  Popery.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  suppress  the  insurrection ;  and  in  June, 
the  Covenanters  were  signally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
bridge,  on  the  Clyde. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  which  now  prevailed  was  expressed 
by  numerous  petUicms  to  the  throne  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
These  were  answered  by  the  court  party,  who  declared  their 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  undertook  to  prescribe 
to  the  king  in  his  administration  of  the  government.  Hence 
arose  the  distinction  of  Petitioners  and  Ahhorrers — ^the  former 
intended  as  a  designation  of  the  country^  and  the  latter  of  the 
court  party.  In  the  year  1680,  the  petitioners  received  from 
their  opponents  the  appellation  of  Whigs ;  a  term  applied,  in 
1648,  to  the   Scottish  Covenanters,  who,  after  the   defeat  of 

*  By  this  Parliament  was  passed  the  memorable  Habeas  Corpus  Act — Stat. 
31  Ch.  n.  c.  2.  The  granting  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  made  impera^ 
tive  on  the  judges,  except  when  the  party  is  charged  with  the  crime  of  treason 
or  felony,  &c.  By  stat.  1  Wm.  &  M.  2,  2,  it  is  declared  that  excessive  bail 
ought  not  to  be  required.  The  statute  of  Charles  11.  was  further  amended  and 
enforced  by  66  Geo.  HI.  c.  100. 
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Hamilton  at  Preston,  marched  to  Edinburg  under  a  high  excite- 
ment of  religious  frenzy.*  All  who  opposed  the  court  were 
afterward  called,  in  contempt,  Whigs ;  and  the  title  became 
attached  to  the  country  party  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Abhorrers,  or  the  court  party,  were  denominated  Tories ; 
from  the  Irish  insurgents  who,  in  1640,  were  implicated  in  the 
Popish  massacre  of  the  English  Protestants,  and  were  distin* 
guished  by  that  appellation.  This  title  has  very  recently  been 
substituted  by  that  of  Conservatives.  The  High-Churchmen 
supported  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party,  which  were  in 
accordance  with  their  exalted  notions  of  the  hierarchy. 

In  1682,  the  administration  of  the  government  in  Scotland  was 
committed  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  particularly  distinguiih- 
ed  by  the  severities  exercised  toward  the  dissenters.  The  Came- 
ronians  were  the  marked  objects  of  his  vengeance.  The  cruelty 
of  his  temper  has  been  noticed  by  Hume,  the  constant  apologist 
of  the  Stuarts,  who  states  that  ^  he  sometimes  assisted  at  the  toi^ 
ture  of  criminals,  and  looked  on  with  tranquillity,  as  if  he  were 
considering  some  curious  experiment.  Charles  II.  died  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1685,  having  previously  received  the  extreme 
unction  from  a  Popish  priest,  and  the  consecrated  host,  agreeably 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  right  of  James  11.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  was  dis- 
puted soon  after  his  accession  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles.  This  feeble  aspirant  to  the  crown  "v^as 
cordially  received  by  those  who  had  felt  the  severities  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  He  landed  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  announced  himself  ''the  head  of  the  Protestant  forces,  as^ 
sembled  to  restore  hberty  to  the  people  of  God,  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation.^ 
There  the  nonconformists  had  been  driven  from  their  churches 
to  conventicles  in  the  open  fields.  Their  chapels  had  been  de** 
molished,  their  religious  privileges  invaded;  and  they  rallied 
under  the  standard  of  the  Pretender  as  the  guardian  of  their 

♦  The  peasantfl  in  the  west  of  Scotland  incited  their  horses  by  crying  out 
Whiggam,  or  Oet  on.  They  were  thence  called  Whiggamores,  and  by  con< 
traction  Whiggs.  The  advance  of  the  Covenanters  to  Edinburg  was  called  the 
"Whiggamores'  inroad."  The  title  of  Whig  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
patriots  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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rights.  In  Somerset  the  penalties  for  nonconformity  had  been 
inflicted  with  relentless  severity,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  with 
an  undissembled  enthusiasm.  His  career  was  soon  arrested  by 
the  royal  troops ;  and  at  Penzoy  Pound,  near  Weston,  his  army 
was  vanquished  and  dispersed,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  an  ill-timed 
end  unskklfiiUy-conducted  enterprise,  under  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

The  cold-blooded  murders  which  were  committed  by  the  sol- 
£ery  under  the  command  of  Feversham,  and  his  successor 
Kirke,  were  not  less  atrocious  and  cruel  than  the  judicial  exe- 
'  eutions  under  the  judgments  of  Jeffreys  and  his  associates  in  com- 
mission. The  progress  of  these  instruments  of  an  unfeeling  and 
vindictive  monarch  was  marked  by  the  blood  of  their  helpless 
and  unresisting  victims.  The  declaration  of  the  chief-justice  in 
his  expiring  moments,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
he  had  done  nothing  without  orders,  and  had  not  been  half  bloody 
enough  for  him  that  sent  him,  must  irrevocably  attach  to  the 
king  the  character  of  an  inexorable  and  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant. 

The  re-establishment  of  Popery  within  his  dominions  was  the 
cherished  object  of  his  aspirations  ; '  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  he  disregarded  those  constitutional  guaranties  which 
had  been  provided  for  securing  the  civil  liberty  of  his  subjects, 
and  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain.  He  submitted 
implicitly  to  the  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  ;*  he  publicly  attended 
mass  in  the  queen's  chapel ;  he  discharged  from  imprisonment, 
by  proclamation,  all  recusants ;  by  virtue  of  his  dispensing  power, 
he  virtually  abolished  the  test,  by  appointing  officers  under  the 
(Brown  who  were  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of  qualification, 
imd  procured  a  judgment  of  the  bench  confirming  this  exercise 
x>{  power,  by  deposing  those  judges  who  were  refractory,  and 
substituting  others  obsequious  to  his  will ;  he  publicly  expressed 
his  aversion  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  which,  he  said,  was  sub- 
versive of  the  government ;  he  re-established  the  ecclesiastical 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been  abolished  in  1641, 


*  In  his  coronation  oath  he  swore  **  to  maintain  the  true  profession  of  the 
Oospel,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church  and  clergy ;"  but  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  he  declared  afterward  "  that  he  had  sworn,  inpettOf 
to  maintain  those  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  King  Ed- 
ward, the  Confessor" — a  confirmed  Papist 
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on  account  of  its  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  issued  a  commkn 
sion  |o  certain  prelates,  who  were  thereby  invested  with  full  and 
unlimited  authority  over  the  Church  as  by  law  established ;  he 
suspended  all  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconformity,  declar- 
ing that  ^  he  never  would  use  force  or  invincible  necessity  against 
any  man  on  account  of  his  persuasion,  or  the  Protestant  religion  ^ 
and  that  **he  had  thought  fit,  by  his  sovereign  authority,  prero- 
gative royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  his  subjects  were  to 
obey  without  reserve,  ta  grant  this  royal  toleration  f  he  prohi- 
bited all  animadversions  in  the  pulpits  on  the  Popish  religion,  and 
when  this  injunction  was  disregarded,  he  interposed  the  authority 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  by  this  tribunal  Compton, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  was  arraigned  for  contumacy  and  disobe- 
dience,* and  suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions ;  he  en- 
couraged the  Popish  institutions,  and  under  his  patronage  con- 
vents of  the  Carmelites,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Benedictines 
were  established  in  the  capital,  and  a  school  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits  was  opened  at  the  Savoy ;  he  dismissed  from  offices 
those  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  and  substituted  Papists  in  their 
places ;  he  elevated  his  confessor.  Father  Petre,  to  a  seat  among 
the  Privy  Councillors,  and  would  have  obtained  for  him  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  had  not  the  reigning  pontifi)  Innocent  XL,  in  his  saga* 
city  and  discretion,  refused  the  application ;  he  had  four  Popish 
bishops  publicly  consecrated  in  his  chapel,  and  sent  out  as  vicars 
apostolical  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  their  resjiective  dio- 
ceses ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  and  other  acts  of  indiscretion 
and  folly,  he  solicited  the  purple  for  the  queen's  uncle,  and  the 
mission  of  a  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  court  of  St.  James — ^which  lat^ 
ter  request  was  complied  with ;  and  to  reciprocate  the  favor,  Im 
sent  the  Earl  of  Castlemain  to  Rome,  as  a  resident  minister  at 
the  Papal  court.  James  having  flattered  himself  that  his  designs 
were  already  accomplished,  remarked,  in  a  spirit  of  exultation^ 
**  that  God  had  permitted  all  the  laws  made  to  establish  Proteft* 
antism  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  measures  to  re-establish 
the  true  religion." 
So  zealous  and  so  sincere  was  this  bigoted  monarch  m  tbe 


*  CompCon  offended  the  king  by  refwang  to  dbey  ao  order  from  Uk  cf^fl  re» 
quiring  bim  to fiupeod  Dr,  Sbupe,  &  elergjamn  ci  ioodon,  wfao  had  dichinwid 
tgainst  Foperjj  Mad  agiinii  those  who  bid  mpomatiard  imi  thel 
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profession  of  the  Popish  fSButh,  that  he  entertained  scraples  in  . 
giving  his  assent  to  the  laws  which  might  be  proposed  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  seems,  there> 
fore»  not  to  have  been  deeply  vemed  in  the  casuistry  of  the 
Jesuits.  Four  of  his  Popish  divines,  not  better  instructed  than 
the  monarch  in  the  moral  code  of  Loyola,  declared  that  such 
assent  ought  not  to  be  given.  Louis  XIY.,  and  his  Jesuit  bishop, 
Bossuet,  better  understood  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  Rome.  It 
had  long  been  a  settled  principle  in  the  Papal  chancery,  that 
*^  An  oath  obliges  not  beyond  the  intention  of  him  who  takes  it ; 
and  that,  ^  for  the  propagating  of  the  Mother  Church's  interest, 
a  Papist  may  assume  any  religion  hereticaL"  The  King  of 
France,  when  consulted  by  James,  removed  the  difficulties,  by 
stating  to  him,  that  ^  as  the  exercise  of  the  Popish  religion  could 
not  be  re-established  in  England,  save  by  removing  from  the 
people  the  impression  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  make  it  tri- 
umph, he  must  dissuade  him  from  saying  or  doing  any  thing 
which  might  authorize  or  augment  this  fear."  The  Bishop  of 
Meaux  said,  that  the  conscience  of  a  monarch  is  not  interested 
in  concessions  made,  ostensibly,  to  preserve  public  tranquillity. 
**  The  Papists  of  England  ought  to  consider,"  he  further  re- 
marks in  his  reply  to  James,  ^  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and 
the  small  portion  they  form  of  the  population  of  that  kingdom, 
which  obliges  them  not  to  ask  what  is  impossible  of  their  king ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  with  which 
they  might  idly  flatter  themselves,  to  the  real  and^id  good  of 
having  a  king  of  their  religion,  and  securing  his  family  on  the 
throne,  though  Papal ;  which  may  lead  them  naturally  to  expect, 
in  time,  the  entire  establishment  of  their  Church  and  faith."* 
(J.  B.  White.) 

The  king,  resolved  to  urge  on  his  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  Popery,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1688,  republished  his  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  which  granted  toleration  to  sectaries,  and 
suspended  «U  laws  against  the  Papists ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
Petre,  issued  an  order  of  Council,  "  that  it  should  be  read  out  in 
all  the  churches,  during  the  time  of  divine  service  ;  and  that  the 
bishops  should  distribute  it  for  that  purpose."    The  bishops  de- 


*  *^  I  nevertheless,"  concluded  the  bishop,  **  submit,  with  all  my  heart,  to  the 
nipreme  deciaioii  of  his  Holiness."    Sach  is  the  mental  bondage  of  Popeiy ! 
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liberated  on  the  question  of  compliance,  and  finally  determined 
to  present  a  petition  on  the  subject.  Of  ten  thousand  clergy- 
men, two  hundred  obeyed  the  order  of  the  king.  The  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter,  a  nonconformist,  who  had  been  cruelly  perae- 
cuted  by  the  established  Church,  applauded  the  bishops  firom  his 
pulpit  The  cause  was  every  where  viewed  as  involving  the 
existence  of  Protestantism  within  the  British  dominions.  The 
prelates  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  refusing 
to  enter  into  recognizances  to  appear  at  Westminster  Hall,  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  8th  of  June.  On  the  29th 
they  were  arraigned,  tried,  and  acquitted.  The  popular  current 
now  ran  strongly  against  the  king.  William,  Prince  of  Orangei 
who  had  tnarried  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  was  in- 
vited to  England ;  and  on  the  5th  of  November  he  landed  at 
Torbay,  in  Devon,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men.*  On  the  24th 
of  December,  James,  having  been  deserted  by  his  subjects,  em- 
barked in  a  coasting-vessel,  and  on  the  following  day  landed  at 
Ambleteuse,  in  Picardy.  William  and  Mary  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

The  accession  of  William  formed  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, passed  in  the  year  1662,  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation was  renounced ;  the  ministry  in  the  foreign  Protestant 
churches  was  no  longer  considered  scriptural  and  of  any  valid- 
ity ;  and  it  was,  in  effect,  declared  that  all  institutions  of  reli- 
gious worship  not  based  upon  the  system  of  Diocesan  Spisco- 
pacy  were  destitute  of  divine  authority,  and  not  entitled  to  the 
character  and  appellation  of  Christian  churches.  This  invidious 
distinction  was  the  result  of  Parliamentary  enactments;  and 
that  legislative  power  which  had  created  the  Church  of  England, 
'Maying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,^  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  secure  its 
permanency  and  strength,  assumed  and  exercised  the  authority 
of  divesting  all  others  of  their  apostolic  and  spiritual  character. 
With  the  17th  century  the  reign  of  religious  intolerance  and  of 
sectarian  bigotry  ceased  ;  and  so  far  as  the  strongest  legislative 
sanctions  could  secure  the  nation  from  the  influences  of  Popery, 

*  Eight  hundred  French  refagees  accompanied  the  expedition  of  William. 
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civil  and  reUgious  liberty  was  permanently  protected  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm. 

The  revoluticm  subverted  the  ancient  rule  of  descent,  and 
with  it  the  principle  of  hereditary,  indefeasible  right ;  for  the 
succession  of  the  crown  was  now,  by  a  title,  founded  upon  a 
contract  between  the  actual  reigning  sovereign  and  the  people. 
Whereas  Mary  and  her  issue,  Anne  and  her  issue,  agreeably  to 
the  established  rule  of  succession,  would  have  preceded  William 
and  his  issue,  this  order  was  reversed,  and  the  regal  power  be- 
came vested  absolutely  in  the  last  The  crown,  .therefore, 
devolved  on  William,  not  by  hereditary  right,  or  jure  dhim, 
but  by  purchase,  or  jure  hunumOf  and  he  became  the  lawful  pos- 
sessor by  virtue  of  an  actual  or  supposed  contract.  The  oM 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  accordingly  renounced, 
and  a  new  one  substituted.     (Blackstone,) 

King  William  was  in  fad  the  sovereign  ;  but  was  he  so  of 
rigU  ?  The  decision  of  this  question  involved  important  con- 
sequences. Those  who  cherished  the  antiquated  and  now  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  the  hereditary  divine  right  of  kings,  and  of 
the  indefeasibility  of  that  sacred,  hereditary  right,  maintained 
that  James,  although  expelled,  was  still  the  rightfiil  and  true 
sovereign  ;  and,  therefore,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  William 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Sancrofl,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  seven  other  prelates,  assumed  this  ground  ;  and, 
persisting  in  their  refusal,  they  were  deprived  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical dignities.*  The  deposed  bishops,  and  others  of  the  clergy 
who  accorded  with  them,  were  distinguished  as  J^Ton-jurors. 
They  were  also  called  High-Churchmen^  on  account  of  the  ex- 
alted notions  they  entertained  of  the  clerical  character,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives  and  dignities.  Hence  the  distinction 
of  High  and  Low  Churchy  founded  on  principles  which  certainly 
existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties,  which  were  prominently  marked 
in  the  successive  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  were  much  soft- 
ened dovm  after  the  accession  of  (Jeorge  I.     In  matters  relating 

*  "*  The  dejposed  bishops  and  clergy  fonned  a  new  Episcopal  Church,  which 
differed,  in  certain  points  of  doctrine  and  certain  circumstances  of  pnUic  wor- 
ship, from  the  Established  Church  of  Enghuid.  They  treat  the  Low  Church  u 
iuii»niid  and  schismaticaL''    (Moaheim.) 
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to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  even  as  respects  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  two  parties  have  continued  to  exist  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  schism  in  that  Church  has  never  been 
healed. 

**  As  William  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  and  always  expressed 
an  abhorrence  of  spiritual  persecution,  the  Presbyterians,  and 
x)ther  Protestant  dissenters,  considered  him  as  their  peculiar 
protector,  and  entered  into  his  interests  with  the  most  zealous 
fervor  and  assiduity.  For  the  same  reasons  the  friends  of  the 
Church  became  jealous  of  his  proceedings,  and  employed  all 
their  influence,  first  in  opposing  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
afterward  in  thwarting  his  measures."     (Smollet.) 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  confirm  by  a 
proclamation  all  Protestant  incumbents  in  their  respective  of- 
fices. He  suggested  to  Parliament  the  omission  of  the  sacra-' 
menial  test,  in  framing  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Peers,  although  he  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  excuse  the  clergy  from  the  oaths, 
on  the  condition  that  the  sacramental  test  would  not  be  required 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters. 

In  the  year  1689,  the  first  Toleration  Ad^  in  England  was 
passed,  *'  for  exempting  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  firom  thi^ 
Church  of  England  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws."  This 
was  not,  however,  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ; 
and  the  condition  of  enjoying  its  benefits  was,  that  the  applicant 
shall  subscribe  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(in  relation  to  the  true  Christian  faith  and  the  sacraments,)  and 
take  the  oaths  to  the  government.  There  was,  moreover,  an 
express  exception  of  Articles  relating  to  the  government  and 
powers  of  the  Church,  and  to  infant  baptism. 

As  a  measure  of  sound  policy  and  of  safety  to  the  kingdom, 
the  Papists  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  toleration  ;  and 
Blackstone  has  assigned,  in  his  commentaries,  the  unanswerable 
reason  of  their  exclusion.  "  As  to  Papists,^  he  remarks,  •*  what 
has  been  said  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  would  hold  equally 
strong  for  a  general  toleration  of  them  ;  provided  their  separa- 
tion was  founded  only  upon  difierence  of  opinion  in  religion,  and 
their  principles  did  not  also  extend  to  subversion  of  the  civil 

*  The  Catholic  EmancipatioQ  Bill  was  jAssed  in  the  jou  1899. 
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government  If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the 
supremacy*  of  the  P<^,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven 
sacramentfly  their  purgatory^  and  auricular  confession;  their 
worship  of  reliques  and  images ;  nay,  even  their  transubstantia- 
tion.  But  whik  they  achwwUdgea  foreign  power^  superior  to 
the  tovereignif  of  the  kingdom^  they  cannot  complain  if  the  laws 
of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  upcm  the  footing  of  good 
subjects.'' 

That  able  commentator  having  expounded  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  dissenters,  remarks :  **  Thus,  though  the  crime  of  non- 
conformity is  by  no  means  universally  abrogated,  it  is  suspended 
and  ceases  to  exist  with  regard  to  Uiese  Protestant  dissenters, 
during  their  compliance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  these 
acts  ;  and,  under  these  oonditions,  all  persons,  who  will  approve 
themselves  no  Papists  or  oppugners  of  the  Trinity,  are  left  at 
full  liberty  to  act  as  their  consciences  shall  direct  them,  in  the 
matter  of  religious  worship,** 

In  Tune  the  Scottish  Pariiament  convened,  and  an  act  was 
passed,  abolishing  prelacy.  Presbytery  was  again  revived  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
Church,  nothing  was  said  of  the  covenant,  either  in  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  inferior  courts.  The  Scottish  Church,  thus 
delivered  from  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  re- 
assumed  its  ancient  forms  of  worship  and  of  discipline,  which  it 
has  ever  since  preserved  inviolate. 

**  It  is  from  this  period,**  says  Mosheim,  **  that  the  noncon- 
formists date  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  they  have  long  been 
blessed  with,  and  still  enjoy.**  And  thus  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  were  secured  to  all  true  Christians,  the  blesied 
fruits  of  the  GrecU  Reformation^  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Divine  rev- 
elation. At  this  period  may  be  closed  the  history  of  the  **  Pro* 
gress  of  the  Reformation  **  in  Great  Britain. 

Note. — The  severe  statntes  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Parliament  of 
England,  against  the  Papists,  were  necessary  safeguards,  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  coontry,  and  to  protect  the  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  the  kingdooi. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1534,  to  the  battle  of  Col* 
loden  in  1746,  in  which  Prince  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  was  de- 
feated, and  Jacobitism,  as  the  designation  of  a  party,  became  contemptible,  the 
efforts  of  the  Papists  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Fbpe  were  untiling.  Tbe 
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plots  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth — the  powder-treason  in  &e  reign  of  James  I. 
—the  intrigues  of  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. — the  secret  designs  of  Charles 
IL  and  James  11.,  to  introdace  the  Romish  religion — the  assassination  plot 
•gainst  William — and  the  avowed  claim  to  the  throne  by  the  Pretenders  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  demanded  the  most  rigorous  measures  of  defence.  As  the  dan* 
gers  from  Popish  machinations  diminished,  a  spirit  of  toleration  insensibly  ac- 
quired an  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  and  this  was  evinced  in  1788> 
when  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  certain  queries  to  six  of  the  principal  universities  of 
the  Romish  faith.  This  distinguished  statesman  did  not,  however,  display  his 
accustomed  sagacity;  and  he  became  the  dope  of  the  Jesuitical  casuists  to 
whom  his  inquiries  were  addressed.  Blanco  White,  a  converted  Popish  priest, 
has  explained  the  error,  which  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  impulse  of  aa  honest  inten* 
tion,  most  singularly  committed;  and  has  stated  the  questions  which  should 
have  been  proposed,  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view."  "  Is  there  any  princi- 
ple," asked  Mr.  Pitt,  *<  in  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Catholics 
are  justified  in  breaking  faith  with  heretics,  or  others  who  difl^  from  them  in 
religious  opinions  7"  The  universities,  aware  of  the  purpose  intended — tha 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  English  Papists— promptly  answered  in  the 
negative.  ''  Their  task,"  says  White,  **  would  have  required  a  greater  degree 
of  ingenuity,  had  the  following  questions  been  proposed."  **  Can  the  Pope,  in 
virtue  of  what  Roman  Catholics  believe  his  divine  authority,  command  -the  as- 
sistance of  the  faithful  in  checking  the  progress  of  heresy,  by  any  means  not 
likely  to  produce  loss  or  danger  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  7"  and  **  Can 
that  Church  acknowledge  the  validity  of  any  engagement  to  disobey  the  Pope 
hi  such  cases  7"  These  are  questions,  says  White,  of  great  practical  impoit- 
ance  to  all  sincere  Catholics. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  deceived  by  the  adroit  Doctors,  passed  an 
act  in  1793,  which  relieved  the  Papists  from  the  rigorous  penalties  of  former 
acts ;  and  admitted  them  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  the  conditiooe 
prescribed  to  other  dissenters.  In  1829,  the  Catholic  emancipation  biU  wee 
passed ;  and  this  placed  all  Christian  dissenters  (in  its  essential' provisions)  on 
an  equality,  in  every  respect,  with  the  adherents  to  the  Church  of  England. 
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A«    (See   Pagk   46.) 

The  MhwiDg  U  a  tiaorlatioD  of  the  BoD — or  dit  indiilgeiice  wliicfa  w 
pieiched  and  cireidated  bj  Tetzel,  mider  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

«*  Maj  our  Lord  lesna  Chrifll  have  mercj  upon  thee,  and  abeolre  diee  hjr 
Ua  most  boily  pawioD ;  and  I,  bf  his  atitbority,  and  that  of  his  blessed  Apostles 
Peler  and  Paal,  and  of  the  noit  holy  Pppe,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these 
parts,  do  absolre  thee,  fimt,  from  all  ecclesisBtical  censures,  in  whatever  manner 
they  have  been  incnitipd ;  and  then,  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses, 
how  enormous  soever  they  may  be ;  even  from  soch  as  are  reserved  for  the 
eojgnizance  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Chnrch  extend, 
I  remit  to  yoo  all  panishtoent  which  yon  deserve  in  pm-gatory  on  their  ae- 
coont,  and  I  rDstore  yon  to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  of 
tke  faithful,  and  to  tint  innocence  and  parity  which  yon  possessed  at  yoor  bap- 
tism; Bothat,  when  yon  dlsiythe  gates  ofpanishment  shall  be  shot,  and  the  gates 
of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  yon  shall  not  die  at  present, 
this  grace  shall  renudn  in  faU  force  when  yon  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

In  the  year  1611  occurred  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
Papists  in  Ireland.  The  following  Bull  in  relation  to  that  event  vras  produced  in 
the  Court  of  Kjng  »  Bench  on  the  trial  of  Connor,  Lord  Macguire,  Feb.  10, 1644 ; 
and  may  therefore  be  received  as  an  authentic  document  (See  McGavin's 
Protectant,  chap,  iii.) 

"  Adfvinram  Ret  Mcmoriam  Vrbanus  Odavus^  &c.  It  recites — "  That  hav- 
ing takon  into  hiR  serious  consideration  the  great  zeal  of  the  Irish  toward  the 
propagating  of  Catholic  faith ;  which  kingdom  (for  their  singular  fervency  in 
the  true  worrliip  of  God)  was  of  old  called  the  land  of  saints :  and  having  cer- 
tain  notice,  tliat  in  imitation  of  their  godly  and  worthy  ancestors,  they  endea- 
vored by  force  of  arms  to  deliver  their  thralled  nation  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
heretics,  and  to  extirpate  those  workers  of  iniquity,  who  had  infected  the  mass 
of  Catholic  purity  with  the  pestiferous  leaven  of  their  heretical  contagion,  by 
virtue  of  his  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  which  God  hath  conferred  upon  him ; 
to  all  and  every  the  aforesaid  Christians  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  so  long  as 
they  should  militate  against  the  said  heretics  and  other  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
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fiuth,  he  did  grant  a  full  and  plenaiy  indulgence,  and  absolvle  remUaion  of  aU 
their  sinSf  desiring  all  of  them  to  be  partakers  of  thia  preciovs  treasure ;  dated 
from  the  Vatican,  or  St.  Peter's  palace  in  Rome,  May  25thy  1643,  and  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  pontificate." 

"  After  reading  this,"  says^  McGavin,  "  will  any  Papist  assert,  that  by  an  in- 
dulgence is  not  meant  the  remission  of  sin,  or  that  it  never  was  the  practice  of 
the  Pope  to  grant  permission  to  conunit  sin  7  If  they  will  assert  this  then  they 
must  admit  that  it  is  no  sin  to  murder  Protestants." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Jubilee  Bull  of  Pope  Leo  XII.  issued 
from  the  Vatican  at  Rome  in  1824.  "  We  have  resolved,"  says  he,  "  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  given  to  us  from  Heaven,  fully  to  unlock  that  sacred  treasure  com- 
posed of  the  merits,  sufferings,  and  virtues  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  his  virgin 
mother,  and  of  all  the  saints  which  the  Author  of  human  salvation  has  entrusted 
to  our  dispensation.  To  you,  therefore,  venerable  brethren,  patriarchs,  priinates, 
archbishops,  bishops,  it  belongs  to  explain  with  perspicuity  the  power  of  indul- 
gences :  what  is  their  efficacy  in  the  remission,  not  only  of  the  canonical  penance, 
but  also  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  the  Divine  justice  for  past  sin ;  and 
what  succor  is  afforded  out  of  this  heavenly  treasure,  fiom  the  merits  of  Christ  and 
his  saints,  to  such  as  have  departed  real  penitents  in  God's  love,  yet  before  they 
had  duly  satisfied  by  fruits  worthy  of  penance  for  sins  of  commission  and  omis- 
sion, and  are  now  purifying  in  the  fire  of  purgatory." 

An  erroneous  opinion  is  entertained  by  Protestants  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  Papal  Church  no  longer  assumes  and  exercises  the  power  of  granting  an  ab- 
solute remission  of  all  sins,  present  and  future,  to  the  purchasers  of  indulgences. 
This,  they  admit,  was  a  prerogative  claimed  by  that  Church  in  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition ;  but  believe  that  Popery  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
become  more  spiritual  and  refined,  and  has  divested  itself  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  absurdities  which  characterized  it  before  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  system  is,  from  its  infallibility,  unchangesr 
ble ;  and  that  this  principle  of  ImmutabiUty,  founded  on  its  assumed  perfectiooi 
peculiarly  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  human  institutions.  The  foUowing 
document  will  show  that  the  Romish  Church  has  abandoned  none  of  its  andent 
pretensions.  It  may  advance  them  with  caution  in  an  enlightfned  Protestant 
country,  and  to  accomplish  its  purposes  may  even  abjure  them ;  but  where  it 
still  holds  its  subjects  in  abject  slavery,  it  abates  nothing  of  either  its  temporal 
or  spiritual  supremacy. 

The  following  is  a  Bull  of  indulgence  for  souls  in  purgatory,  published  in 
1844  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI. ;  and  is  as  gross  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  its  superstitious  votaries  as  can  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  that  Church.  It  was  obtained  by  Sir  Culling  Elardley  at  Palermo,  in 
Sicily.  *'  The  reader  will  perceive,"  says  Sir  Culling,  ^  that  the  form  of  indulgence 
comprises  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  sum  which  (under  the  name  of  alms)  must 
be  paid  before  the  indulgence  is  granted.  On  the  price  being  paid,  the  names 
of  the  parties  are  inserted  in  manuscript  This  document  alone  would  consti- 
tute sufficient  proof  that  ecclesiastical  benefits  are  bestowed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  consideration  of,  and  in  return  for,  the  money  paid  on  the  occasion, 
which  money  is  the  price  of  the  benefit 
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**  BmU  cf  the  mati  Hobf  Crm$,  hf  wkkM  Pope  ^^ng^^  TTL  yfwmii  fiamr^ 
mdtUgenee  to  the  dmamdfiBtkfmlJhr  dm  fern- 1 M4. 
^  The  bolj  Job,  to  express  the  ingrititiMle  of  M*  fincods  wko  ihifWri'  bni 
in  his  mUlfirtuDes,  thus  with  eDergetic  €i|si!Siici  minifrslM  bis  feeiaf ; 
'  MjT  brechreo  have  pissed  me  bjras  a  brook,  wladi  basdlrtimTenes  the  nOers.' 
(Job.  tL  15.)  The  unhappy  souls  thit  dweC  in  pnrgiXonr,  knowing  thst  Goi 
his  placed  their  pankm  in  the  hands  of  the  &itfafiil,  and  that  the  eoBpletkn  of 
dieir  happiness  in  a  certain  waj  depends  on  them,  wait  with  hok-  impatieiice  ftr 
offices  of  soch  great  moment  to  be  rendered  U>  them;  bat  seeing,  that  sc  fMifrom 
being  tooched  by  the  pains  which  they  snfier,  they  maintain  an  insenabifitf 
quite  contrary  to  Chrirtian  chari^,  they  bitteriy  eiclaimj  like  holy  Job :  'Oar 
bieChieu  have  passed  vs  by  ;**  Wherefore  our  holy  Father,  moved  by  pactonl 
zeal  for  those  sools,  exhorts  yoo,  O  fiuthfol,  to  eo-operale  for  the  aOeviatkB  of 
their  pains  by  the  indulgences  winch  he  concedes  to  you. 

''And  to  you, ,  who  have  given  the  wonted  pious  ahns  fixed  by 

us,  Ferdinand  M.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  Archbishop  of  Pdermo,  General  Apaa> 

tolic  Commissfooer  of  the  Holy  Cross,  for  the  soul  of ^ ,  and  htve 

receired  this  holy  BuU ;  to  you  is  confirmed  the  above  indulgence.    CziTen  in 
Paleimo,  6th  Sept  1&43.'' 

The  pictorial  designs  on  the  document,  were^-two  figures  on  the  left  at  the  top 
represent  the  Pope ;  the  one  with  two  keys  teaches  bia  authority  as  head  of  tbe 
Church,  and  that  he  can  unlock  the  treasures  of  heaven ;  the  one  with  the 
sword,  shows  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  secular  governments — thus  uniting  su- 
preme spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  the  same  person.  On  the  right  is  the 
Vwptl  coat  of  arms,  wbich  consists  of  the  Apostolic  keys  and  the  triple  Crown, 
worn  only  by  the  Pope.  At  the  bottom  on  the  left,  is  the  seal  of  the  cross,  and 
on  the  right  the  sea)  of  the  Bishop  of  Palermo,  who  signed  this  blasphemous  in- 
dulgence.   (See  Amer.  Prptest  vol.  i.  No.  3.) 

Gregory  Cassalis,  Henry's  agent  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  dated  18th  Sep. 
1 530,  says :  ^  His  Holiness,  a  few  days  ago,  secretly  (because  he  considered  the 
affiur  to  be  one  of  very  high  importance)  submitted  to  me  the  foDowing  accom- 
modation, viz.  (hat  an  indulgence  may  he  granted  to  your  majesty  to  hate  two 
wk€$.'"    (McGavin's  Prot  Chap.  ▼.)    See  in  this  History  Supra,  Chap.  v. 

**  The  Tax  of  tbe  Apostolic  Chancery"  conCaina  the  price  of  absdution  for  each 
particnUr  sin ;  by  tbe  payment  of  whidi,  absolute  mnission  may  be  obtained 
without  regard  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime  conmiitted ;  for  example : 

5.  d. 

For  procuring  abortion 7  6 

For  simony  10  6 

For  robbing 12  0 

For  lying  with  a  mother,  rister,  &c. 7  6 

For  keeping  a  concubine    .     ' 10  6 

For  burning  a  neigfabor'a  house 12  0 

For  murdering  a  layman 7  6 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  dergymaa         .  .    10  6 

*  In  the  23d  verse.  Job  asks—"  Did  I  aay»  redavn  me  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty  t** 
It  is  remarkable  how  infelicitous  the  Popes  have  btoi  in  their  quotations  of  tScriptare. 
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No  sum  can  atone  for  a  priest's  marrying^ ;  but  he  might  keep  a  concubine 
by  paying  10s.  6d.  If  any  one  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest 
secure  as  to  its  salvation.  The  souls  confined  in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemp- 
tion indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  instantly 
escape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  into  heaven !  (EIncy.  Rel.  Know.) 


B.    (See   Page    174.) 

The  Thursday  which  precedes  Easter  is  called  Maunday  Thursday,  from  the 
raaunds  or  baskets  which  contain  the  gifts  to  be  distributed  as  alms  among  the  poor 
on  that  day.  This  was  done  by  the  sovereigns  in  England,  at  the  palace  at 
Whitehall ;  and  is  a  custom  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  day  thus  appointed 
by  the  English  monarchs  for  the  distribution  of  eleemosynary  donations,  is  also 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  Popes  for  pronouncing  in  solemn  form  the  most  dread- 
ful anathemas,*  from  the  balcony  of  the  Basilica,  against  the  heretics.  These  are 
the  charitable  contributions  annually  bestowed  upon  Protestants  of  all  denomi- 
nations by  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  apostolic  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

These  anathemas  are  pronounced  by  the  Popes  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  the  time  and  the  occasion  being  thought  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  consigning  to  the  torments  of  the  damned  the  enemies  of  Popery.  On 
the  day  for  the  observance  of  this  solemn  religious  ceremony  the  square  before 
the  Basilica  is  decorated  with  laurel  and  myrtle ;  wax  candles  bum  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  church,  and  beside  them  is  elevated  the  cibory,  or  gold  chalice,  in 
*  which  the  host  is  deposited.  Suddenly  the  deep  sound  of  bells  reverberates 
through  the  air.  The  Holy  Father,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  borne  in 
an  arm-chair,  makes  his  apearance  on  the  balcony.  The  assembled  multitude 
prostrate  themselves  before  him,  with  uncovered  heads ;  the  flags,  which  were 
waving  in  the  air,  are  lowered ;  the  troops  ground  their  arms  ;  and  a  death-like 
silence  pervades  the  immense  crowd  who  occupy  the  square.  After  a  solemn 
pause  of  some  moments,  the  ghostly  Father  slowly  stretches  out  his  hands,  lifts 
them  up  toward  heaven,  and  then,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  lets  them  grad- 
ually fall  toward  the  ea^.  These  gestures  are  three  times  repeated.  Again 
the  pealing  bells  are  heafd ;  giving  nadce,  far  and  wide,  of  the  Pontiff's  bene- 
dictions. A  train  of  priests  soon  after  advances,  each  with  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand.f  As  they  rush  hurriedly  along,  they  swing  their  torches  downwards, 
they  brandish  them  aloft,  they  toss  them  wildly  to  and  fro,  like  so  many  fires  of 
hell.  The  multitude  are  thrilled  vrith  awe  and  terror ;  and  the  words  of  male- 
diction roll  heavily  above  their  heads.    (D'Aubignft.) 

"  Pius,  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  In  perpetual  memory  of  the 


*  By  a  Bull  entitled— Ai  Ctena  Domini. 

t  This  part  of  the  ceremony  was  evidently  derived  fr^m  the  Pagan  rites— the  Boorce 
of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  PapsLChorch.  It  was  customary  In  the  EleusinisA 
mystenes  to  dedicate  torches  to  Qsies,  who  sought  Proserpine  abducted  by  Pluto  into 
the  infernal  regions.  lacchus,  whot'  accoriipanied  her,  bore  a  torch,  and  was  crowned 
with  myrtle. 
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lliiii£  DOfT  decreed.''  **TbepefltDiml  Tigfluice  sod  oreof  tfaeRomsui  PoatHi; 
by  the  dutj  of  bis  office,  being  continiimnj  emplojed  In  procming,  br  all  means, 
the  peace  and  timnqnillity  of  ChriMeiidom,  is  Dure  especalljeiBiiieiiti^  retaining 
tad  preaenring  the  nnitj  and  integritj  of  the  Catholic  fiuth ;  so  that  die  frith- 
All  of  CHiifat  maj  set  be  as  children  waTering,  nor  be  carried  aboot  with  ererj 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  conning  craft  of  men,  whereby  thej  lie  in  wait  to  d^ 
c«ve;  but  that  all  may  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  onto  a  perfect  nuuL  That  in  the  commonion  and  society  of  this 
life  they  may  not  injure  nor  o^nd  one  another ;  bat  rather  being  joined  together 
with  the  bond  of  charity,  as  members  of  one  body,  nnder  Christ  the  head,  and 
his  vicar  npon  earth,  the  Roman  Pontiff^  Peter's  snccessor,  from  whom  the 
unity  of  the  whole  Chnrch  doth  flow,  may  be  increased  in  edifirarimi,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  may  so  enjoy  the  tranqnillity  of  this  present  liie, 
that  they  also  may  attain  eternal  happiness.  For  which  causes,  the  Ronan 
PontiflSi  onr  predecessors,  npon  this  day  which  is  dedicated  to  the  anniversary 
commemoration  of  onr  Lord's  Snpper,  hatve  been  used  solemnly  to  exercise  the 
spiritual  sword  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  wholesome  weapons  of  justice, 
I7  the  ministry  of  the  supreme  apostc^ate,  to  the  glory  of  GSod  and  the  salvation 
of  soul&  We,  therefore,  desiring  nothing  more  than  to  preserve  inviolable  the 
integrity  of  faith,  public  peace,  and  justice,  follow  this  ancient  and  sdemn  cusUm. 

**  In  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Messed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  our  own — we  excommunicate 
and  anathematize  all  HussiteM^  WickliffUeSy  Lulherans^  Zwrngliara^  Ca/rtii- 
i$t$,  Hugtienois,  Anabaptists^  Trinitarians,  and  all  apostates  from  the  faith; 
and  all  other  heretics,  by  whatsoever  name  they  are  called,  or  of  whatsoever  sect 
they  be.  And  also  their  adherents,  receivers,  fitvorers,  and  generally,  any  de- 
fenders of  Oiem ;  with  all,  who,  without  onr  authority,  or  that  of  the  apostolic 
see,  knowingly  read,  or  retain,  or  in  any  way,  or  from  any  cause,  publicly  or 
privately,  or  from  any  pretext,  defend  their  books  containing  heresy,  or  treat- 
ing of  religion ;  as  also  schismatics,  and  those  who  withdraw  themselves,  or 
recede  obstinately  from  their  obedience  to  us,  or  the  existing  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, &c." 

The  above  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  this  precious  document.  I  have 
inserted  two  sections  only.  There  are  usually  not  less  than  thirty.  The  extent 
and  phraseology  may  be  varied  by  each  Pope,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
times  and  the  occasion.  The  29th  section  of  that  from  which  I  have  copied 
provides,  ^  That  all  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates,  as  also  all 
rectors,  and  others  having  cure  of  souls,  and  priests,  secular  and  reguUr,  of 
whatever  orders,  deputed  by  any  authority  to  hear  confession  of  sins,  shall  have 
a  transcript  of  these  present  letters  by  them,  and  shall  diligentiy  study  to  read 
and  understand  them.  The  last  section  declares  the  following  premonitory  ad- 
vice and  injunction : 

**  Let  no  man,  therefore,  infringe,  or  boldly  or  rashly  oppose,  this  our  letter 
of  excommunication,  anathematization,  interdict,  &c,  command  and  pleasure. 
Bvt  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  attempt  it,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  incur  the 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Aposties,  Peter  and  PauL" 

When  the  pontiff  has  concluded  his  anathemas,  the  parchment  on  which  they 
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were  written  is  torn  np  and  its  fragments  scattered  among  the  people.  Each 
one  is  anxious  to  seize  a  scrap,  to  be  preserved  as  a  precious  relic,  an  amnlel 
against  the  powers  of  Satan,  and  a  certain  passport  to  heaven.  It  is  also  cu»» 
tomary  for  the  pontiff  to  throw  a  burning  torch  into  the  public  s<iuare  before  tlm 
church  to  denote  the  thunder  of  his  anathema.  This  is  an  annual  ceiemoDy 
observed  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Easter.  And,  let  it  be  understood  by  aU 
Protestants,  in  whatever  portion  of  the  world  they  may  reside,  that  they  are, 
equally  with  those  residing  within  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  doomed  objecta 
of  this  Papal  anathema ;  and,  moreover,  that  all  Popish  priests  who  reside  under 
Protestant  governments,  are  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Bull  In  Ccma  Domiaii 
and  that  it  is  their  sacred  duty  to  enforce  it,  whenever,  and  wherever,  it  can  be 
done  with  safety  to  their  persons.  Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  claimed 
as  a  liege  subject  by  the  Pope  of  Rome — as  a  vassal,  bound  to  render  a  servile 
obedience  to  his  lord ;  and  neither  the  kpse  of  time,  nor  circumstances,  can 
release  him  from  his  condition  of  subjection,  and  his  obligation  of  fealty  and 
submission. 


C.    (See   Page  294.) 

The  profession  of  faith  required  of  all  Romish  priests,  and  by  which  they  are 
solemnly  sworn,  is  recorded  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  To  this  may  be  added  the  canonical  oath,*  which  every 
prelate  takes  at  his  consecration,  and  which  is  equally  obligatory  upon  every  infe- 
rior ecclesiastic.  Ego  P.  P.,  ab  Juxc  hora  in  arUea,  &c.,  Pontif.  Rom.  De  Consecrat 
Elect  in  Episcopum,  page  57.  *<  I,  P.  P.,  from  this  time  forward,  will  be  faithful 
and  obedient  to  my  lord  the  Pope  and  his  successors.  The  councils  with  which 
they  trust  me  I  will  dot  discover  to  any  man,  to  the  injury  of  the  Pope  and  hit 
successors.  I  will  assist  them  to  retain  and  defend  the  popedom,  and  the  royal-  . 
ties  of  Peter,  against  all  men.  I  will  carefully  conserve,  defend  and  promote, 
the  rights,  honors,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  Pope.  I  will  not  be  in  any 
council,  fact,  or  treaty,  in  which  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  person,  rights,  or 
power  of  the  Pope  is  contrived ;  and  if  I  shall  know  any  such  things,  I  will 
hinder  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  with  all  possible  speed  I  will  signify 
them  to  the  Pope.  To  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  will  observe  the  Pope's  com- 
mands, and  make  others  observe  them,  I  wiU  impugn  and  persecute  ail  heretics^ 
^nd  rebels  to  my  lard  the  Pope^"^  d&c.  With  many  more  articles  of  a  similax 
character,  and  especially  the  condition  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  same 
principles  and  rules  by  aU  those  who  attend  the  confessional,  and  to  obtain  their 
promise  of  fiddity  before  they  shaU  receive  absolution!  (McGavin's  Prot  Ap- 
pendix, vol  ii.,  p.  695.)  Such,  says  the  writer,  is  the  oath  taken  by  the  prelates 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  vAiich  is  nothing  else  than  an  express  and  solemn  pro- 
mise to  betray  their  respective  governments.  Each  clause  of  the  oath  imposes 
an  obligation  to  commit  high  treason. 


*  The  oath  which  Jesuits  swear,  in  addition  to  all  their  other  official  obligations,  ha« 
been  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  first  volome,  page  811.  These  are  all  taken  bfT 
those  who  are  sent  over  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
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"  I  have  mentioned,  on  the  aathonty  of  Mr.  Morrisey,  (a  Romish  piiestO  that 
a  priest  has  lately  gone  from  Ireland  (1821)  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  the 
United  States ;  and  this  will  no  doubt  be  scouted  at  as  the  most  cMmerical  thing 
in  the  world.  What !  the  Inquisition !  the  Americans  will  never  submit  to 
that !  Nay,  but  they  have  submitted  to  it  already ;  and  they  will  do  so  again. 
The  Inquisition  consists  of  a  thousand  degrees  of  atrocity,  from  the  pious  conr 
fessional  to  the  rack  and  the  *'diy-pan,"  in  which  the  bodies  of  heretics  are 
burned  over  a  slow  fire.  In  auricular  confession  every  priest  is  an  inquisitor. 
He  inquires  into  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  those  who  acknowledge  his  ghostly 
authority.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their  faults,  and  with  all  their  crimes, 
if  they  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  make  themselves  criminal  even  in  thought. 
Then  he  obtains  absolute  authority  over  them,  and  makes  them  do  whaiever  he 
pleases ;  and  they  dare  not  disobey  him,  for  he  knows  their  crimes,  and  may 
divulge  them.  An  engine  is  put  into  the  hand  of  every  priest,  which,  with  a  lit- 
tle address,  he  may  make  use  of  to  subvert  the  best  civil  government  in  the 
world,  if  those  who  submit  their  consciences  to  him  have  any  place  in  such  gov- 
ernment And  therefore  it  is  that  I  maintain  that  a  Papist  cannot  be  safely  en- 
trusted with  power  over  any  but  persons  of  his  own  communion;  and  even  over 
them  he  must  be  an  arbitrary  governor,  if  it  be  the  will  of  his  priest  that  he  should 
be  so.  I  do  not  think  the  Americans  were  called  upon,  when  framing  their  Con- 
stitution»  to  ordain  any  restrictions  with  regard  to  liberty  of  worship,  but  I  think 
they  might  have  ordained  that  no  man  should  hold  an  office  of  power  and  au- 
thority in  their  republic  who  owed  spiritual  or  temporal  allegiance  to  a  foreigA 
power.  This  would  have  shut  out  Papists,  without  so  much  as  naming  Popery ; 
and  it  would  have  been  doing  no  more  than  what  every  State  has  a  right  to  do, 
and  ought  to  do,  if  it  pays  any  regard  to  its  own  preservation."  (McGavin's 
Protestant.*) 


D.    (See  Page  416.) 

The  18th  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England  declares, 
that "  they  also  are  to  be  had  accursed  that  presume  to  say  that  every  man  shall 
be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  ' 
his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.    For  Holy  Scripture  doth 
set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved.** 


glance  which  every  Papist  acknowledges  as  dae  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  through  the 
machinations  and  spiritual  exhortations  of  the  Popish  priests  appointed  by  our  Presi- 
dent, in  honest  simplicity,  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  Such  a  reshlt  was  anticipated  by 
all  who  knew  well  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

*  **  It  seems  not  generally  known  that  after  the  commencement  of  thepmentcenlniy 
Pope  Pius  Vll.  re-established  Che  Jesuits,  restored  their  privileges,  and  recommended 
them  to  the  favor  of  his  Papal  sobjects  both  in  £urope  and  America.  In  the  United 
States  the  Jesuits  are  increased  by  continual  emigrations,  chiefly  from  France,  Austria, 
and  Ireland,  and  are  directing  their  utmost  efforts  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Papal  power  among  the  people.'*  (Rater» 
Hist,  of  Christ.  Church.) 
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JUS.'Ct::  -■-".  -^  !-*  ^*'  "T  ."*  cjii  "-z.-.  =»  "  Tra^-T^  ciaSiia  !:>  Socnetary 
^'.^.'^  -  ■  •  -cc-  Li';"-*-"**!  t:  ta:  —  ■■g^y-  !«t»;  "  .\11  tr*?  ch-^rcbes  piofea*- 
3^£  :»,.  ...  ^  .  ••:.,-.-.  ?*-'  ::::n  r\:-:-j-f  ::'.':.<  r_.r..*^  ar^^r.T  them.aiJ 
«c*  I*  "  I  ■ :  :t>;  -  L  i  - 1 .  :  .■»!>?«  i*s.rv-  Ji  i- j  ■: f  u^e  ch-Tvhes  of  cur  confession. 
Adc  -"  *->  "."■:.  ^".' '  "i  ";'"r'**^^^  «^*-  -*^  >»=  *^*t  :<»iErred  csJo  ihi*  daj.*' 
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This  Teciprodty  of  rights  and  benefits,  founded  upon  a  Christian  fellowship  of 
feeling,  was  continued  for  some  time  after.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  historical  record, 
that  "  a  considerable  number  of  minlBters  were,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VL  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  employed  in  the  English  establishment,  who  had  only  received 
Presbyterian  ordinatipn  in  Holland  or  at  Geneva."  Neal  has  moreover  stated 
that  •*  the  Reformers  admitted  the  ordination  of  foreign  churches  by  mere  pres- 
byters, till  toward  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  when  their  validity  began 
to  be  disputed  and  denied."  This  is  corroborated  by  statute  13th  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  12,  which  declares  "that  every  person  under  the  degree  of  bishop,  who 
doth,  or  shall  pretend  to  he  a  priest,  or  minister  of  God's  holy  word  and  sacrament^ 
by  reason  of  any  other  form  of  institution,  consecratioo,  or  ordering,  than  the 
form  set  forth  by  Parliament,  shall  declare  his  assent,  and  subscribe  the  Arti* 
cles."  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  assigned  the  true  reason  for 
this  inteiwrommunion  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  that  age,  by  the  opinion  he 
expressed  ^*that  bishops  and  priests  were  both  one  office ;"  and  this  is  further 
confirmed  in  "  the  divine  institution  of  bishops  and  priests,"  or  book  of  oidere 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  (1538)  by  the  declaration  that 
'^  priests  or  bishops  had  this  office,  power,  and  authority,  committed  unto  them 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles."  Bishop  Burnet  has  further  testified,  that  "no 
bishop  in  Scotland,  during  his  (my)  stay  in  that  kingdom,  (reign  of  Charles  ILO 
ever  did  so  mnch  as  desire  any  of  the  Presbyterians  to  be  re-ordained ;"  and  Dr. 
Bernard,  the  biographer  of  Usher,  the  Archbishop  of  Arma^  says :  "  If  the  or- 
dination of  presbyters  in  such  places  where  bishops  cannot  be  had,  were  not 
valid,  the  late  bishops  of  Scotland  (close  of  the  seventeenth  century)  had  a  hard 
task  to  maintain  themselves  to  be  bishops,  who  were  not  priests,  for  their  ordina^ 
tioh  was  no  other.*'* 

In  reference  then  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  23d  Article  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  tlie  Church  of  England,  we  have  the  undoubted  testimony,  not  only  of 
Cranmer  and  his  colleagues,  by  whom  that  fonnula  was  drawn  out,  but  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  that  Church,  certainly  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  JL 
And  we  are  further  assured  by  Bishop  Burnet,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  irregular 
ministration  received  into  many  of  the  Protestant  churches,  (permitting  those  of 
thor  own  number  without  any  formal  ordination,  to  take  upon  them  the  office 
of  public  preaching  and  ministering  the  sacraments,)  remarks :  "  that  not  only  ' 
those  who  penned  the  Articles,  but  the  body  of  the  Church  for  above  half  an 
age  after,  did,  notwithstanding  those  irregularities,  acknowledge  the  foreign 

*  "  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Ross,  Bishop  of  Edinburg,  the  last  of  those  ordained  be» 
fore  the  revolution,  there  were  no  local  bbhops  in  Scodand»  not  one  appomted  to  say 
diocese,  or  having  the  inspection  of  any  people,  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  any  di^ 
trict.  The  warmest  partisans  of  Episcopacy  have  not  scrupled  to  own,  that  at  that  ges* 
tleman's  disease  all  the  dioceses  in  Scotland  were  become  vacant.  The  ordinatiiia^ 
therefore,  of  our  present  Scotch  Episcopal  clergy  is  solely  from  presbyters.  When  we 
say  their  orders  are  from  presbyters,  we  use  the  word,  not  in  the  apostolical  but  in  the 
more  recent  sense,  for  a  sort  of  subordinate  ministers,  who  are  not  authorized  te 
ordain,  and  who,  on  Dr.  Hammond's  hypothesis  as  well  as  ours,  were  not  originally 
in  the  Church."  (Dr.  Campbell's  Lect.  Ecdes.  Hist.)  By  these  bishops,  Seabwy, 
of  Connecticut,  was  consecrated  to  the  Episcopal  office  ;  Bass,  of  Kewbaryport,  bj 
Seabury,  &c. 
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churches  so  constituted  to  be  true  chmehes,*  as  to  all  the  essentials  of  a 
church,  though  they  had  been  at  first  irregularly  formed,  and  continued  still  to 
be  in  an  i^nperfoct  state."    ^  And  therefore,"  he  says,  "  the  general  words  in 
which  this  part  of  the  Article  is  framed,  seem  to  have  been  designed  on  purpose 
not  to  exclude  them."    "  The  definition  here  given  of  those  that  are  lawfully 
called  and  sent,"  remarks  Bishop  Burnet,  *'  is  put  in  very  general  words,  far 
from  that  magisterial  stifihess  in  which  some  (the  non-jurors,  &c.)  have  taken 
upon  them  to  dictate  in  this  matter.    The  Article  does  not  resolve  this  into  any 
particular  constitution,  but  leaves  the  matter  open  and  at  large  for  such  acci- 
dents as  had  happened,  and  such  as  might  still  happen.    Those  who  drew  it 
had  the  state  of  the  several  Churches  before  their  eyes  that  had  been  differently 
reformed ;  and  although  their  own  had  been  less  forced  out  of  the  beaten  path 
than  any  other,  yet  they  knew  that  all  things  among  themselves  bad  not  gone 
according  to  those  rules  that  ought  to  be  sacred  in  regular  times ;  necessity  has 
no  law,  and  is  a  law  unto  itself."    But  the  fifty-fifth  canon  of  that  Church 
seems  to  be  conclusive,  as  to  the  true  spirit  with  which  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  composed.     It  directs  that  "ye  shall  pray  for  Christ's  holy  CathoUc 
Church;  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  the  Churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,"  &c. 

Hence  it  was  that  Hooker  admits,  "that  ordinations  had  oftentimes  been 
effected  without  a  bishop  to  ordain ;  and  therefore,"  he  says, "  we  are  not  simply, 
without  exception,  to  urge  a  lineal  descent  of  power  from  the  apostles,  by  cod* 
tinned  succession  of  bishops  in  every  effectual  ordination,"  and  Sober  remarks, 
that  "the  Church  of  England,  and  its  whole  episcopate^  must  trace  up  the 
original  of  its  present  constitutional  existence  to  the  regal  supremacy,  as  exer- 
cised by  her  majesty's  progenitors,  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  commenc- 
ing with  the  infamous  Henry  VIII."  It  was  in  view  of  the  generally  admitted 
principle,  that  irregularities,  and  even  entire  omissions,  in  the  episcopal  ordina- 
tion of  ministers,  did  not  deprive  a  church,  orthodox  in  faith,  of  the  character  of 
a  true  Christian  Church,  that  Bishop  White,  of  Philadalphia,  in  "  The  Case  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  conaideied,"  written  by  him  iu 
1782,  proposed,  that  as  "  all  former  jurisdiction  over  Che  churches  wore  with- 
drawn, and  the  chain  which  held  them  together  broken,  their  future  continuance 
should  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  associations  for  union  and  good  government" 
He  maintained  that  Episcopacy  is  binding  only  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
had ;  that,  although  to  be  venerated  and  preferred,  as  the  most  ancient  and 


•  "  The  learned  and  pious  Archbishop  Wake  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to  Father 
Courrayer,  dated  from  Croydon  Houne,  July  9,  1724,  wrote  the  foUowmg  sentiment: 
i  bless  God  that  I  was  bom  and  have  been  bred  in  an  Episcopal  Church,  which,  I  am 
convinced  has  been  the  government  established  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  veiy 
time  of  the  Apostles.  But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  affirm,  that  where  the  ministiy  is 
not  Episcopal,  there  is  no  Church,  nor  any  true  administration  of  the  sacraments.  And 
very  many  there  are  among  us  who  are  zealous  for  Episcopacy,  jret  dare  not  go  so  far 
n  to  annul  the  ordinances  of  God  performed  by  any  other  ministry."  (Mosheim,  Eccles. 
Hist.  18th  cent.    Note  by  Moclaine.) 
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eligible  form,  it  is  not  invested  with  any  divine  right^^'^Tid  this  he  affirms  to  ba 
the  sentiment  (at  that  time)  of  the  great  body  of  Episcopalians  in  America,  and 
that  in  this  respect  they  have  in  their  fitvor  unquestionably  the  sense  of  <  the 
Church  of  England ;  that  to  relinquish  the  worship  of  God  and  the  reformatioa' 
of  the  people,  from  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  Episcopacy,  would  be  sacrificing 
the  substance  to  the  ceremony ;  that  the  acknowledged  ordinances  of  Chriat 
should  not  be  dispensed  with  out  of  delicacy  to  a  disputed  point,  and  that  relating 
only  to  externals ;  and  recommended  tlie  election  of  a  superior  order  of  ministers 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  together,  &c. }  and  suggested,  that,  if  the  episcopal  eoc- 
cession  should  be  afterwards  obtained,  any  supposed  imperfections  of  the  Inter- 
mediate ordinations  might,  if  it  were  judged  proper,  be  suppUed,  without 
acknowledging  their  nullity,  by  a  conditional  ordination,  resembling  that  of 
conditional  baptism  in  the  Uturgy.  He  affirmed,  that  his  proposed  departure 
from  Episcopacy  (in  the  present  instance)  would  be  warranted  by  its  doctrines, 
by  its  practice,  and  by  the  principles  on  which  Episcopal  government  is 
asserted. 

The  Episcopal  congregations  in  the  colonies  were  under  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  London.  By  the  declaration  of  national  independence 
this  tic  was  necessarily  dissolved.  There  remained  no  longer  a  bond  of  union 
among  them  ;  and  the  Episcopal  establishment  in  each  State  considered  itself  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  that  in  every  other  State,  and  therefore  independent 
of  every  other  church  with  respect  to  its  government  and  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances. It  was  under  this  existing  state  of  things  that  Mr.  White  proposed  to 
establish  a  union  of  all  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  United  States  into  one 
body  or  church.  "  His  proposed  organization,"  says  Smyth, ''  was,  in  all  essen- 
tial features,  Presbyterian."  In  October,  1784,  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  convened,  and  proposed  a  general  conven- 
tion of  the  churches,  by  their  delegates,  in  Philadelphia.  "Early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  tlie  clergy  of  South  Carolina  met,  and  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  the 
next  general  meeting ;  but  in  complying  with  the  invitation  to  oo-operate  in  the 
measures  necessary  to  effect  a  general  union,  they  accompanied  their  compliance 
with  an  unequivocal  proof  of  their  sense  of  the  independence  of  the  South 
Carolina  Church,  for  they  annexed  to  it  an  understanding  that  no  bishop  was  to 
be  sealed  in  that  State." 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1785,  a  general  convention  of  the  churches  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  and  among  other  acts,  it  was  resolved,  that  an  address  be 
sent  to  the  English  bishops  and  archbishops,  expressing  a  desire  to  perpetuate 
in  the  United  States  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  in  doctrine,  disd- 
pline,  and  worship ;  and  praying  that  their  lordships  would  consecrate  to  the 


*  Bishop  White,  in  his  episcopal  charge,  in  18M,  declared  that,  "while  bound  to  sus- 
tain the  integrity  of  their  system,  there  is  not  perceived  the  necessity  of  caxiying  it  to 
the  extreme  of  denouncin/j[  all  communions  destitute  of  the  episcopacy,  as  departiag 
from  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  as  aKens  from  the  covenants  of  promise." 
This  medium  he  asserts  to  be  the  position  advocated  by  the  articles  and  ordinal  of  the 
Charch  of  England.  Difierences  of  opinion,  he  said,  may  exist,  bnt  they  are  not  to  be 
obtmded  as  the  determination  of  the  Church.  See  Smyth's  **  Apostolic  Succession," 
for  the  authorities  quoted  and  referred  to  in  this  portion  of  the  Appendix. 
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E^xr^sa^^'yrfvxB  nc  fhtsrui  bi»  Koc^wich  :baz  T!ev.  frem  die  cbmcbef  in 
HIT  :f  -j:i»  t^^wt'-t*  Stasn.  W*  are  Jif-rncec  by  Dr.  Wil«on-  in  his  memom 
-rf  BU»:r;  V\.'ijj».  Tfci:  -  :=  lie  >:»xr:t»—  SeftCf=-«.  in:  particr:laj?y  in  Soodi  CaiD- 
HaA. .-  Tp^i*  "-soar:-:  Ht^rr  "s^a  cr  D*^:»^=*..':7  to  rwcct  to  fames  bubops  to  obciin 
the  «iTc»M«*:!:-  »r:  :!»:  w*  mis^-t  ipcctt:  tiad  crdLn  them  far  oiuBelna." 

TS?  p*»ct:'«  TO*  7r--»--::*:<  to  tho  Ar:abi*ci»  rf  Cartfitbaiy.  and  an  art  of 
Pir?ia.'3»?i:  ttl*  •T^ci-zir^:. ::  r^azir  rL-  tc  ccmpiT  wrth  the  rraTer  of  the  peti- 
tienerf.  "Hie  :p*tir.;'*  -.?'  "-za:  u:  4«iape*.  -Ja:  -  wbiersaa^  by  the  Ia«?s  of  this 
realm,  r:^:-  ^n*Ai  can  :e  -:oc7<cnri>ti  to  the  ooce  of  a  buhopc  witboiit  the  kind's 
itewe  5:r  z.*  •>!>Mr.  :r  :-  -j:a:  :ci:^.  aai  the  r?yal  saadate  imderthe  preat  aeal 
:cr  bis  ■:i:i:irrar.-:a  L=ii  <4C0e::a:i*:ti.  ^c.~  F7tm  vhich  it  woakl  appear,  that 
as  rite  .Vaer.an  :-.-..■  w.  xho  T^re  cticsecriied  onder  the  aathority  of  this  act, 
•men  iav-«t^d  Tr.":h  zo  z.rh»rr  •pirtaal  cperc^atives  axxi  privileges,  thui  the 
cooMcnr^j  :<-^':w  »*r?  'Jieci^eiTe*  ewSoired  with,  they  ccald  not  transmit  lo 
ether?  ti*  E:is:i.cal  ••::o.r?»v:[:  i:it  by  the  express  sancrlos  and  aQthoritr  of  the 
■fiiin  ii  bfi^i  iVa  wht-.c  th^y  -ierv-rf  their  3wn  EpL«eop&I  cbanrter.  The  or- 
dinanoc.'C  -abi?^Tie='LT  perirr^  by  them  vithoct  the  kin?«  Cong*  d^Elirt. 
tor  a  prerioa*  el'Kt.iia.  '.r  hi<  «ib«e«:-aenc  nw^Aitt*  i;nd»r  the  great  seal  for  the 
rile  cf  ci:n«crat:cn.  i.: .  =.i*c  nee u warily  have  been  null  and  void ;  for  if  these 
are  fonw  *^:*?ferrffit-.r.-  "*--  -Jieir  ordination-  why  say  they  not  have  been 
dtfpensed  w;th  Ln  the  dn=t  InsnKe  ! 

William  White  of  Philadelphia,  aad  Samuel  Provooet  of  New  York,  were  dnlj 
coneecra&ed  bUhrp*.  In  the  cha;*-  or  the  arrhiepiscopol  palace  of  Lambeth,  by  the 
Meet  Reverend  J-ii-.n  Mtop?.  .Vrchbi^hop  of  Canterbury,  being  presented  by  the 
Sfort  Reverend  W/.::arr.  Mirkham.  Archbishop  cf  York.  The  Ri^t  Reverend 
Clttrie*  Mo6«.  Bi'hi.  p  of  Bitri  and  \V»:i:5.  and  the  Right  Reverend  John  Hinchliff. 
BUhop  of  Feterbii-roazri.  ;•  !ned  with  the  two  archbishops  in  the  iraw?#ition  of 
hands.  The  prelacy  or"  the  Ar-^iican  Chirch  was  ihn*  transferred  to  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  ^stem  of  Episcopal  hierarchy  perfected.  How 
fu  it  partook  of  the  character  of  ap>?toUc  succession,  as  derived  from  the  Mother 
Ckitrcii  ff  R'yrr^.  has  \»izi  «u3cieniy  unfolded  in  the  preceding  P^S^-  The 
Anglican  succession  itself  depends  upon  the  validity  of  .\rchbishop  Parkers 
eonaecration.  in  the  reign  of  E'iiabeih :  and  this,  it  has  been  shown.  wa.s  receiv- 
ed from  four  English  bishops  who  had  been  degraded  and  disowned  by  that 
fvry  Church  which  was  the  acknowledged  depository  of  this  sacred  tru5t. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  2^bury,  of  Connecticut,  had  seme  time  before  this  been  con- 
secrated to  this  Episcopal  office  by  three  of  the  non-juring  bishops  of  Scotland. 
The  doubts  entertained  uf  the  validity  of  Seabury's  episcopacy  induced  the  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  to  apply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1 7S9,  a  diffi- 
culty arose  on  an  application  for  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass  of 
Newburyport ;  and  the  question  was  seriously  discussed — whether  Bishop  Sea^ 
buy  could  unite  with  ^\llite  and  Provooet  in  the  rite  of  consecration.  It  was 
determined,  however,  by  a  vote  in  favor  of  his  episcopacy.  But  neither  White 
nor  Provooet  had  ever  received  baptism  from  fipiscopal  hands.  It  had  been  settled 
by  the  archbishop  and  bishops  in  London — ^'^  that  if  the  Pturnflaln  had  been  pre- 
served in  a  baptism  by  a  lay-Kani^  it  was  not  to  be  repeated ;"  mod  tins  difficnltf  , 
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like  the  foimer,  was  summarily  disposed  of.  The  Church  had  detennined  upon 
the  possession  of  the  apostolic  succession,  ctAte  qui  coCtie;  and  it  was  equally 
resolved  not  to  be  divested  of  it  by  technicalities,  or  by  fastidious  interpretatation 
of  the  law. 

I  shall  here  conclude  with  the  following  truly  Christian  sentiment  expressed 
by  Bishop  White,  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Hobart  in  1830.  '*  I  am  still  of  opinkm 
that,  in  an  exigency  in  which  a  duly  authorised  ministry  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  paramount  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  of  worshipping  Grod  on  the  terms 
of  the  Christian  covenant,  should  go  on  in  the  best  manner  which  circumstance! 
permit.  In  regard  to  the  episcopacy,  I  think  it  should  be  sustained  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  but  vfithout  erimmating 
tiie  ministry  of  other  Churdies^  as  is  the  case  with  the  Church  of  England,*' 


Note.— Although  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is  bat  a  human  institution,  and  was  unquear 
tionably  the  comer-stone  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  any  par- 
ticular form  of  Church  goverment  was  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  observance  of  any  prescribed  constitution  enjoined,  the  predilections 
of  those  Christians  who  are  attached  to  episcopacy  should  not  be  a  cause  of  oflfence  with 
others  who  prefer  a  more  simple  and  republican  form  of  ecclesiastical  administration. 
The  cause  of  Christian  truth  is  little  promoted  by  a  spirit  of  detraction,  and  by  an  indul- 
gence in  language  of  reproach  and  recrimination.  The  several  churches  maintaining 
the  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  should  rather  endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the" 
Spirit  in  tl^e  bond  of  peace. 
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